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NEW- YEAR 8 STB. 
▲ tOKHB IB TBB OITT. 

Scene.— A Studio in _ street, Dublin. Tune, the last Night of December, 1851. 
Poplar, Slingsby, and Bishop sitting round the fire. Poplar smoking 
sedulously. Bishop turning over the leaves of a new song, and Slinosby in 
"a brown study" Profound silence. At length the pendule strikes. Poplar 
remits his smoking to count. 

Poplar. — One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven. 

Slinosby. — Bless my soul I how time flies. 

Bishop. — A very original observation. 

Slinosby. — A very unheeded one at all events. 

Poplar. — (Yawning.) Haw, aw— au — suppose we sit up to see the new year 
in. What sayyou, Jack ? 

BisHOP._(?otciKRg%) A cap— (haw) — cap-i-tal idea (haw). Put the kettle on 
the fire, will you? and just rake the bars; the grate is looking as black as a wolPs 
mouth. Come, Jonathan, vour glass is empty. Rum or brandy ? 

Slingsby — No, Sir. I shall take no more this night. The new year shall find 
me in a fitting frame, watchful and sober. 

Bishop— ( Whispers Poplar. ) Whew ! There he is now in one of his tantrems. 
He'll be as moody and sententious as an owl at midnight. Well come, old boy, 
you and I'll have a taste of something warm, just to keep off the infection. 

Slinosby.— (Walks to the window and draws back the curtain.) How silent 
and tranquilly the night wears on. See the clouds drifting athwart the dark 
sky, and over the thin crescent of the young moon. The gas lamps fling their 
dreary, ghastly light at long intervals on the lonely streets. There is scarce a 
soul abroad. Two or three revellers are returning home well coated against the 
night air. A shivering, houseless wretch sits huddled up in her scanty rags 
upon the steps, before the door ofyonder mansion. 

Bishop. — (In mock heroic.) The measured tread of the caned policeman 
resounds upon the vacant flagway as, stiff and straight, he walks his beat, in 
solemn, surly majesty, the tyrant of the night, the terror of those who prowl 
about in the hours of darkness, the arrester of the drunkard, the propeller of the 
loiterer, who is forced to obey the stern mandate " keep moving," the inquisi- 
tor of tippling houses, the corregidor of street morals. 

Poplar. — (Joining them.) Look at those lights gleaming from out the win. 
dows in the upper story of that dingy-looking house. 

Slinosby. — Ay, one might fancy them to be stars hung midway between the 
upper and nether worlds. Spirits that repented as they mil, and so remain sus- 
pended in their downward course, too good for earth, yet unmeet again to enter 
the heaven from which they were ejected. 

Poplar. — Well may be so, Jonathan. I can't exactly undertake to say how 

that is ; but stark they are, indeed, that give illumination to the world, whose 

rays shine far and wide on the earth's region. Beneath those lights, palefaced and 

languid-looking men, with green shades on their foreheads to guard their over. 
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2 New-Yeats Eve — A Scene in the City. [Jan. 

wrought eyes from the glare and heat of the gas, bend oyer their desks and ply 
fast and silently their toilful work; that wondrous art which multiplies a 
thousand fold the thoughts of men, and gives ubiquity to the human spirit. 
That is the printing-room of one of our morning papers. Do you see that 
solitary light from the window of the story below? Within that room 
sits the editor, thoughtful and absorbed in his engrossing occupation. He is, it 
may be, at this moment reading a few curt sentences, which have just arrived, 
announcing the state of Paris tnis morning, and then his pen dashes along the 
slips of paper fast, almost as fast as the thoughts grow up m his brain ; and in 
the morning you will read, as you sit at your breakfast, the lucubrations of that 
midnight student ; full of knowledge and power, sagacious, lucid, vigorous, and 
profound, or sparkling with wit, redolent of genius, scholarly and tasteful. 
From time to time young men bring in manuscripts and lav them before him. 
These are reports, some from the provinces, some from the city. A critique on 
the performance at the theatre that has just terminated. A review of a con- 
cert which the auditors are only just leaving, or a notice of a debutante singer, or 
some instrumental wonder, whose tones are yet ringing in the ears of those who 
heard them. And all this heterogeneous matter will be, ere many hours pass 
over our heads, reduced to fair order, composed in print, placed in the forms, 
laid upon the platform of the steam press, and passing to and fro beneath the 
revolving drums will transfer to the broad sheet that which to-morrow will form 
the intellectual food of thousands ; bringing into every homestead its multiform 
intelligence, to some joy, to some sorrow, to one instruction, to another amuse- 
ment, to all knowledge. 

Slingsby. — Wonderful — wonderful, indeed ! And while thev are thus em- 
ployed, time moves silently on, and a new year will soon surprise them at their 
labours. Tet nothing in the material world around us gives warning when one 
more cycle is completed. Smooth and silently the orbs move ever in their 
pathways ; the earth, as she swings round, emerges from the old year and enters 
the new without a hitch ; not a click in the mighty machinery by which old Time 
registers his transits, tells that the great wheel has gone round once again ; — the 
stream flows evenly over the boundary without murmur or ripple ; one wave 
more of the great ocean rolls in upon the shore of eternity, sinking as noiselessly 
npon it as the swell of the tide subsides upon the velvet sands of some sheltered 
bay. Ah 1 how awful is this stealthy pace of Time — a thousand fold more awful 
than if he entered upon each new stage with a sound or a shock that, like a 
trumpet-blast, would wake us, or, as an earthquake, make us start to our feet. 
If the wheel, when its revolution was completed, sent forth its sound to the ends 
of the earth, if the stream fell over the ledge down — down with the thundering 
roar of a cataract, if the billow broke upon the shore with the boom of mighty 
waters, then, indeed, it might be " that men would number their days, and apply 
their hearts to wisdom." 

Bishop My dear Jonathan, I beseech you spare our nerves. Is this the way 

you mean to wish us a merry new-year ? Why, man, you will have us howling 
and weeping at the birth of the babe, like the ancient Egyptians. 

Slinosbt. — Ah, Jack, you must not forget that we have first to lay our old 
friend in the grave. 

" Yes the year is growing old, 

And his eye is pale and bleared ! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, sorely .* 

Bishop. — Well, well, that's all very true, Jonathan ; but we must wake him 
first before we bury him, and a wake, you know, is no wake in Ireland unless 
there's a dash of fun it. Let me tell you, 'tis the best philosophy in the world 
to cheat sorrow of his gloom, and make him smile in the midst of his tears. So 
now I knock you down for a song or a story. 

Sumgsbt. — Well, then, I will tell you a story. 

An old man lay dying : his last moment was come, for he had lived the full, 
time allotted to all his race ; and his friends gathered around him, for he had 
many friends who had enjoyed him throughout life, who had feasted with him, 
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and laughed with him, and grown rich through his bounty, and wise by his ex- 
perience and knowledge. The old man died in their arms ere his son, hurrying 
from a far and an unknown land, could reach his couch and catch his last sigh. His 
friends bore the dead tenderly and reverently to the tomb of his forefathers* It was 
a strange sepulchre where the bodies moulder not away, but sit life-like around 
within their appointed niches, and in their ghastly features one might still read what 
manner of men they were in life. And tney who buried the old man placed him 
in the niche allotted for him, leaving him in the companionship of those who 
had gone before him, awaiting the great day of the resurrection ; and ere 
they left the sepulchre, they passed thoughtfully along, and gazed on the 
faces of the dead ; and some they saw with hollow jaws and features pinched 
and famine-stricken ; and on the brows of others were written perplexity and 
distress, anarchy and war. Some glowed with the light of truth, some looked 
dark and false. The illumination of science was seen in one, the thirst of 
gain and the restless anxiety of speculation troubled the visage of another, and 
so on, each had his own character, which they who looked at the dead might 
read and ponder upon. And the friends of the old man went their way back 
again into the world of life to mingle with its pleasures and its sorrows, its true 
and its false, its good and its evil ; but they bore ever with them the memory of 
what they had seen, and thought upon the dead sadly, tenderly, wisely. 
Bishop. — Propound your allegory, most enigmatical Slingsby. 
Slingsbt. — It is obvious. The old man is the year that is now passing away from 
us. Let us so deal with it. Have we not much cause to love it ? Has it not given us 
many a joy and many a blessing, even though we may have had sorrows and trials 
with them ? Have we not cause, too, for mourning over its death, for who can 
acquit his own conscience of precious hours wasted, golden opportunities ne- 
glected, good undone, evil committed. And as we look our last upon this old 
year, and place him with his brethren in the sepulchre of our memories, let us re- 
member that each of them will stand forth at the last day to testify for or against 
us ; let us in spirit review them all for warning — for edification — for instruction. 
Let us bethink us of the famine that has wasted our people and desolated our fields, 
thankful to the mercy that brought us through it, provident that a like visitation 
may not find us unprepared. Let us contemplate the spirit of revolution that 
swept over Europe, shaking the kingdoms of the earth to their very centres* 
overturning ancient dynasties, hurling monarchs from their thrones, and snapping 
asunder the bonds of law and of order as easily as a giant would rend a rope of 
gossamer ; and while we do so, let us feel a grateful joy and an honest pride in 
the strength of those noble institutions which stood the shock of the storm im- 
moveably, loving our liberties as dearly as our lives, resolved to uphold and 
cherish them, and watch over them with the loyal devotion of free-born hearts. 
Let us think of the flood of light that arts and sciences have forced in upon 
us, and glory in its illumination ; each in his own sphere, and according to his 
ability, giving to his own intellect the highest polish of which it is susceptible, 
that so it may become a reflector of that lignt, and multiply it through the 
world. So shall we best honour the old year — so shall we best prepare ourselves 
to meet the new. 

^ Bishop.--.A11 very true, my dear fellow, all very true. It is well for us at 
times to retire upon ourselves and draw upon our memory. She will be sure to 
honour the draft ; but the mode of payment is not always agreeable. Come, 
now, I'll give you a song upon that same memory :— 



MEMORY. 

Soft as rays of sunlight stealing 

On the dying day ; 
Sweet, as chimes of low bells pealing, 

When eve fades away ; 
Sad as winds at night that moan 
Through the heath o'er mountains lone, 
Come the thoughts of days now gone 

On manhood's memory. 
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4 New-Year's Eve— A Scene in the City. [Jan. 

As the sunbeams from the heaven 

Hide at eve their light ; 
As the bells when fades the even 

Peal not on the night ; 
As the night-winds cease to sigh 
When the rain falls from the sky, 
Pass the thoughts of days gone by 

From age's memory. 

Yet the sunlight in the morning 

Forth again shall break, 
And the bells give sweet- voiced warning 

To the world to wake. 
Soon the winds shall freshly breathe 
O'er the mountain's purple heath ; 
But the Past is lost in Death— 

Hs hath no memory. 

Poplar.— Heigho ! what a chequered region is memory! One enters its 
shadowy portals with a solemn fear, lest the departed things with which he is 
about to hold converse may sadden more than they will rejoice his spirit ; lest 
remorse and sorrow, rather than complacency or pleasure, shall be the compa- 
nions of his wanderings through these visionary domains. 

Bishop. — It depends altogether, my dear Anthony, upon the furniture which 
you have laid up during the past years in the old curiosity shop. 

Sijkosbt. — Not altogether. Ab a mirror reverses the position of objects, so 
memory often reverses pleasure and pain. That which in the fruition gave us 
joy, brings sadness with it when reproduced by memory. And so the recollec- 
tion of past affliction is often sweet and sanctifying. 

" Jucunda et suavis est pneteritorum m&loram memorial 

Poplar. — Reviewing the years gone by is like revisiting the scenes of child- 
hood. Who is there that after long absence wanders through the scenes of his 
early pleasures and does not feel a sadness that partakes more of pain than plea- 
sure? Who does not sigh to live again those innocent years of childhood? 
Shall I sing you a song to the point ? 

Bishop. — Swgf what can you sing, Anthony? 

Poplar. — "Indoctum," Jack, "indoctum sed dulce bibenti," as Flaccus 
hath it. However, such as I can you shall have. 



THE OLD OAK TREE. 

I would I were a child again, 

As when I sported free 
Upon the greensward through the glen 

Beneath the old oak tree. 
My father's calm and thoughtful brow 

In memory still I see ; 
My mother's smile shines on me now, 

Beneath the old oak tree. 

The sunshine falls as warm and bright, 

As freshly breathes the air ; 
The stream still dances down as light, 

The flowers still bloom as fair. 
Where'er my tearful eyes may range, 

Familiar spots I see ; 
The scenes I loved seem slow to change 

Around the old oak tree. 
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But gone are all those cherished forms 

I gazed on when a child, 
Like autumn's leaves when early storms 

Sweep through the woodlands wild. 
And all alone within the glen 

I linger musingly, 
And wish I were a child again 

Beneath the old oak tree. 

Slxngsbt— I know few things that try the feelings more severely than a 
return, after the lapse of many years, to the home of our young life. It needs 
not a sleep, like that of honest Rip Van Winkle, to work a change in all save 
the unchanging face of Nature. The seniors whom we looked up to are all 
gathered to their quiet rest in the churchyard ; the beaux of our boyhood are 
now steady old fox-hunting, justice-dispensing, port-drinking heads of families; 
and the belles — ah, ruthless Time, what hast thou to answer for 1 — the belles are 
staid, many-childed, daughter-training, match-making, husband-governing, 
house-controlling matrons ; and the little children whom we used to romp with, 
setting the boys a riding on our legs and putting the sweet, quiet little girls on 
our knees, that their large, gentle, meditative eyes might look into our own— - 
they are now young men and women, to be approached with due respect Ah 1 
I warrant me, it would be as much as one's life is worth to poke the former in 
the ribs or call him Bob or Dicky, or to kiss the rosy cheeks of the latter, as in 
days gone by. All is changed, and we learn by the landmarks how swiftly and 
how far we have drifted down the tide, while, as long as we kept our eyes from 
looking on the shore, we fondly fancied that the current which was sweeping all 
things along with it, was gliding under us as we rode at anchor. 

Poplar. — Yes, my dear Jonathan, a fond fancy truly, and an insidious one. 
But it is well for us that there is something which now and then wakes us, how- 
ever rudely, from our slumber, and teaches us that we, too, are helplessly, un- 
resistingly obeying the great primal law of Nature, moving onward — onward ever. 

SUNGSBY.— 

" Tempore Ubuntur, tacitisque senescimus annis, 
Et nigiunt fireno non remorante dies." 

Bishop. — " Senescimus /" Alack, Jonathan, that's the bitterest thought of all. 
We are growing old, old in more than years, old in feeling, old in heart, old by the 
knowledge of a thousand things, which we would have been all the happier had 
we never known. He is a fortunate man who, in turning back the pages of the 
book of life, finds any of them upon which a tear have not fallen to blot or blister 
the record of his joys. Yet few there are who would wish to live life over again ; 
but all sigh after the fresh bloom of the heart, which years and converse with 
the world so speedily destroy. 

Listen, and say is it not tnus we sorrow over what we can never regain :— 

THB FRESHNS8S OF THE HEJLBT. 

I do not mourn o'er vanished years, 

Nor wish them back again ; 
I would not buy their smiles with tears, 

Their pleasures with their pain. 
But, ah! I mourn o'er life's best light, 

That fades as years depart, 
Whose rays made even our sorrows bright— 

The freshness of the heart ! 

I do not grieve that Hope betrayed — 

That dreams of love are o'er ; 
That life is full of gloom and shade, 

Where all was bright before. 
But, ah I I grieve that Time has dried 

That well whose waves impart 
To life its verdure where they glide— 

The freshness of the heart ! > ^i^^r 
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Poplar. — Heyday 1 Jack, you moralising 1 I fear me you have put an extra 
charge of brandy in that last tumbler ; you never would have been guilty of 
such sickly sentimentality in sober sadness. 

Bishop. — Ah, my dear Anthony, we have all our moments of gloom 
when 

Slingsby. — For shame, Bishop ; let us have no more of this morbid feeling. 
The world is a very good world upon the whole, and so are one-half of the men 
and women in it. Every one, no doubt, has his crosses ; and, as Rochefoucauld 
says, " On n'est jamais si heureux ni si malheureux qu'on l'imagine ;" but I be- 
lieve no person is permanently out of sorts with mankind, unless he is thoroughly 
blase, and has exhausted his capacity of enjoyment before his time. What, 
if our hearts have lost some of the freshness of boyhood, have they not expanded, 
and ripened, and grown rich each year that rolled over us. If they have no longer 
the soft velvet bloom of the young fruit, they have the mellow flavour of the 
mature one ; and remember that the juice of the apple is sour and untasteful till 
time mollifies and makes it sweet. £et us, then, have no more repining about 
what we cannot prevent, the lapse of time and the approach of age ; but let us 
accommodate ourselves to our changing state, by a corresponding change of 
thought and deportment. " Age," says St. Chrysostom, " is, then, to be vene- 
rated, when it acts as becomes its years ; but when an old man gives himself the 
airs of a boy, he makes himself more ridiculous than a boy can be. Still, even as 
we grow old, there is something of youth that we may retain with orrace, as there 
are attributes of age which youth may assume with advantage." This has been 
happily and tersely expressed by St. Augustine : — " Sit senectus nostra puerilis et 
pueritia senilis ; id est, ut nee sapientia nostra cum superbia, ncc humilitas sine 
eapientia."— " Let our old age partake of youthfulness, and our youth of old 
age : that is, that our knowledge be tempered with modesty, and our humi- 
lity lack not knowledge." 

Bishop. — " Peccavi," Jonathan. I acknowledge my error, and am penitent. 
You have exorcised a legion of bluo-devils from me, and now—" Bishop *s him- 
self again." (Sings) — 

" For what 's the use of sighing, 
When Time is on the wing ? 
Can we prevent his flying " 

Slingsby — True. And so, even while we speak, the fiat has gone forth that 
places another year with the past. It is just twelve o'clock ; we shall hear the 
post-office clock ere a minute passes over us. 
Bishop— 

" I heard just now the crowing cock ; 
The shadows flicker to and fro ; 
The cricket chirps, the light burns low ; 
Tis nearly twelve o'clock ! 

Shake hands before you die ; 
Old year well dearly rue you ; 
What is it we can do for you ? 
Speak out before we die." 

Poplar.— Hark 1 the hour is cornel (The Post-office clock commences to 
chime, all stand up in silence. Then the hour strikes.) 

Slingsby (solemnly) — Gone, gone for ever 1 How profoundly solemnising is 
the thought. No wealth, no tears, no agony, no remorse can recal one moment 
of that year that has vanished for ever. We have all lived through it, and none 
of us in vain. The new year cannot find us in the same condition, morally or 
physically, in which the old one found us at its commencement ; we must have 
made way towards, or drilled away from, heaven ; to be stationary is im- 



B is hop. — God be with thee, old year. If the past be unalterable, the future is 
in our power ; let us make the best of the new, year. So now, Jonathan, let us 
hear what you've got on that paper. 

Slingsby reads — 
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THE DEATH OF THE OLD- YEAR. 



Now the Night is at her prime. 

Sadly, slowly, solemnly 
Peals the iron tongue of Time ; 
And there's death upon the chime, 

For the Old Year must die. 



Hark ! each peal that smites the ear, 
Hoarsely, deeply, hollowly ; 

Nearer brings, and still more near, 

To his end the good Old-year, 
That passed so jollily. 

IIL 

Twelve notes clanged from out the tow'r, 

Loudly, sternly, startlingly ; 
It is done ! — Time's ruthless pow'r 
Has bid the year die with the hour-— 
The Old-year's pass'd away ! 



Let us lay him in his bier, 

Gently, kindly, rev'rently ; 
With a sigh and with a tear, 
With a hope and with a fear, 
In faith and charity. 



Lo I unto thy grave we bring, 

Sadly, meekly, piously, 
Many a sweet and precious thing, 
Whereunto our hearts did cHng 
With strong fidelity. 



Friends that we have loved in life, 

Fondly, deeply, faithfully ; 
Parent, offspring, husband, wife, 
Pleasure's dreams, ambition's strife, 
We lay them all with thee. 



Keep these treasures for us, then, 

Surely, safely, carefully, 
Till the end of all things, when 
Thou shalt yield them up again 

As we gave them thee. 

vra. 
Rest in peace, thou good Old-year, 

Deeply, darkly, tranquilly — 
Oh 1 when the Archangel's trump we hear, 
God grant that thou shalt not appear 

'Gainst us to testify. 

XUgnffftat in pare. 
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[Bishop. — Hollo ! there go the merry chimes of St. Patrick's. Your pardon, 
Jonathan, for a moment. A happy new year to you both]. 
Slingsbt resumes] :— 

THE BIBTH OF THE NEW-YEUL 

X. 

Habk I upon the ear of Morn 

Quickly, gaily, cheerily, 
Clang the jocund bells to warn 
That the infant year is born,— 

Greet him merrily. 

n. 
Hail to thee, thou fair new year— 

Heartily, right heartily, 
We have watched through midnight drear, 
To give thee welcome and good cheer — 

Benedicite. 

in. 
May thy moments glide awav 

Lightly, brightly, happily— 
May thy youth be fresh and gay, 
Sage thy prime, and thy decay 

Sweet and mellow be. 



We will do thee homage now, 

Freely, truly, loyally — 
We will give our plighted vow, 
We will swear, and so shalt Thou, 
Comrades, true to be. 



We will prize thee, bright New-year, 

Dearly, wisely, carefully — 
Use thee well, and hold thee dear, 
'Till thy latest hour draws near, 
And, like thy sire, thou die. 



Thou shalt bring us, day by day, 

Freely, fully, bounteously, 
Every good for which we pray, 
And hopeful lead us on the way 

Unto our home on high. 

vn. 
So that when thy end draws near, 

Sadly, slowly, solemnly, 
We'll say, '« Goa rest thee good Old-year, 
Thou wert the best that we Knew here, 

Rest in eternity I" 

Bishop.— Now, then, a glass before we part. Jonathan, I absolve you from 
your vow of abstinence, if indeed it is not barred by the Statute of Limitations, 
being made last year. Come, a happy new year to us all. Pop. your health. 
Jonathan, here's to you my boy. (They hob nob each other artistically). Now 
to bed, we must begin the new year respectably. 

d Exeunt omnes. 
OOQ 1C 
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SCBXPTURK SCENES. — CBOLT AND GILFELLA.N.* 



What is Man? is a question which 
has baffled the wisdom of many a sage. 
His life, his hopes, his end, — what are 
they ? Is he indeed as a vapour that 
passeth quickly away, and is lost in 
the blue heavens, going, who can tell 
whither? — or as a drop, as Hindoo 
sages believe, drawn up, when his 
career is accomplished, from his pa- 
rent earth— lightened, loosened from it 
by the heavenly beams — and absorbed 
at last in the great Fountain of Light ? 
Or is he, as Chinese philosophers and 
our own blind-eyed Materialists de- 
clare, only a piece of beautiful dust— - 
a lovely collocation of atoms, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is not- 
walking through life an Automaton, 
and at death dissolving wholly, solely, 
into soulless clay ? He seems meant to 
be Lord of the Earth ; — yet the winds 
and the waves buffet him, the wild 
creatures of the air and the forest baffle 
him, and dead matter lives in sullen 
rebellion against his wilL He is a 
pigmy amid a universe, — a perishing 
thine of yesterday among the everlast- 
ing hills ;— by day, a trembling mote 
in tha sunbeams, — by night, a blind, 
brief wanderer beneath the ever-burn- 
ing stars. Earth, with its joyous 
streams, its enamelled plains, its hills, 
its sounding seas, seems made for his 
delight; yet how vanishing its blos- 
soms, how fleeting its summers, how 
frequent its storms. The volcano lifts 
up its voice and its fires against him, 
and the earthquake tosses him like a 
grain of dust on its surface, or swal- 
lows up him and his works in its 
merciless jaws. Who shall solve the 
mystery ? — Nature man's slave, yet at 
war with him ! 

Life itself, like Nature, is double- 
faced. It would seem given for en- 
joyment; yet how quickly the lovely 
mask of youth's Ideal drops off, and 
reveals the stern cold face of Reality, 
marching along the sands of Time as 
if to a funeral,— or, at best, bowed 



with a care which only the Frivolous 
and the Lost ever think of spurning 
from them. Why dies my loved one ? 
passionately exclaims the youth. Whi- 
ther has gone my child? mournfully 
asks the parent. Life, it becomes 
evident even to the savage, is a scene 
of trial ; but why this trial, and what 
man's destiny, — there is the question 
which man is ever asking, yet which 
roan can never solve. Omens and 

Eresentiments are around and within 
im — strange dreams and reminis- 
cences haunt him. Unearthly sounds 
by night bedew his forehead with cold 
sweat, and he exclaims — " Sure there 
are spirits I" The joyous sunshine 
and the lovely earth, by day, fill his 
inner being with a sense of the bene- 
ficent and the beautiful; and as he 
looks up into the clear azure of the 
skies, vanishing away fathomless into 
mysterious depths, he feels as if there 
were a buoyant something within him 
that would one day bear him up into 
that blue ether, towards the great 
Throne of the Worlds. But what 
does he know? He sees "as in a 
glass darkly ;" and no fear or no hope 
springs up within him, without its 
opposite soon following. His soul 
thirsts with a great thirst to know, 
yet what is he to believe? He sees 
death everywhere around him, yet his 
soul cries loudly that it cannot die. 

It is just such questions that Reve- 
lation answers — it is just this mys- 
tery which it clears up. It tells, first 
of all, the blessed truth, that the Ma- 
ker of the worlds is good — that God 
is Love. It tells that the earthly life 
is but a link in an endless chain of ex- 
istence, and that trial here is meant to 
train man for a future and better state ; 
—that earthly life is a purifier, usher- 
ing him into an unseen but higher 
scale of being. It throws upon earth 
a light from unseen worlds, to guide 
man's steps ; and bids him behold, in 
a single phrase, the great end of 
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this human life, and the great centre 
of human hopes — " Perfect through 
Suffering ; sinless through a Saviour." 
It answers that question of all ages— 
that question of questions, to which 
neither the Iliad of Homer, the 
Plays of Shakspere, the Celeste Me- 
chanique of La Place, nor the Works 
of Plato, return a proper reply, but 
which is emphatically expressed in our 
vernacular speech — what shall a man 
do to be saved f To that all-absorbing 
query, " theBook " has given an answer, 
which may theoretically have been in- 
terpreted in various ways, but which, 
as a practical truth, he who runs may 
read ; which has satisfied the souls of 
millions, — which none ever repented 
of obeying, — and on which many of 
the wisest, the most learned, the most 
slow of heart to believe, as well as the 
ignorant and simple-minded, have at 
last been content to lean their living 
confidence and their dying peace. 

The Book of Divine Itevelation 
itself is as extraordinary as its con- 
tents are momentous. It is the old- 
est book in the world. It tells us 
of expeditions prior to Jason and 
the Argonauts; it describes martial 
adventures long before Achilles and 
Troy. Its ethical system preceded 
Thales and Pythagoras ; its muse was 
vocal before Hesiod or Orpheus. 
Written at intervals of two thousand 
years, — some sections under the sha- 
dow of the Pyramids, and others on 
the banks of the Euphrates ; some in 
the Isle of Patmos, and others in the 
Mammertine dungeons, — it forms a 
miscellaneous collection of songs and 
history, ethics and biography, scenes 
from the hearth and episodes from na- 
tional annals, — all hallowed by the 
ever-recurring presence of the Deity. 
It numbers among its authors one who 
wore a crown, and one who cast a net, 
—prophets, and warriors, and law- 
givers, — a Persian prime-minister, and 
a fettered captive of Caesar. Eighteen 
hundred years have elapsed since the 
last of it was written, yet still it exists 
in all plenitude and power. Hun- 
dreds have assailed it, but it lives 
down all opposition. Giants in intel- 
lect have hurled their spears against it, 
but their weapons lie shivered around 
its pedestals. Gibbon wielded against 
it his ponderous yet brilliant learning — 



Bolingbroke his ingenious subtlety, the 
French Encyclopedists their dead phi- 
losophy, Paine his invective and ribald 
banter; yet it lives on unshaken. 
Mersis prqfundo, pulchrior evenit / 
Time only adds to the marvel, 
and brings strange confirmation of 
its much- questioned facts. In our 
own day, the Valley of the Nile un- 
covers its hieroglyphics to confirm or 
illustrate its claims ; and Nineveh, out 
of the wreck and rubbish of three 
thousand years, at length yields up 
its secrets to attest and glorify the 
Hebrew oracles. It is a book which 
has made for itself a place in the in- 
most sanctuary of the human heart. 
The few who have insulted its sacred 
writings have been blasted with unani- 
mous reprobation. It has fared with 
them, as with Uzziah, when he went 
in to profane the temple of the Most 
High. That moment, the fatal le- 
prous-spot rose to his brow, and, while 
all around sought to thrust him out, 
he himself hasted to depart. In fact, 
the love that beats in the general bosom 
to this book is never disclosed till at 
such times — and then, " thousands who 
care little for its precepts, and are 
sceptical of its supreme authority, rise 
up, nevertheless, in indignation, and 
say, ' the man who abuses the Bible, 
insults the race: in trampling on a 
book so beautiful, and that nas been so 
widely believed, he is trampling on all 
of us, and on himself. Let him, as a 
moral leper, be dragged without the 
gate, and perish in his own shame.' 
So wisely has God guarded his Book, 
by the awful beauty which, like a hedge 
of roses mingled with thorns, surrounds 
it all."* 

Many a grand old poem exists in 
the world, but the most of them are 
but mingled dust and gold, compared 
with the sublime strains of the Bible. 
The first of poetry, it contains also the 
sublimcst. We care not to fight for 
such pre-eminence — its matter is the 
grand thing ; yet it were injustice to 
overlook the high quality of its style. 
The Vedas of India, the poems of 
Kalidasa and Firdousi, and the count- 
less fragments of Celtic and Scandina- 
vian song — what can we say of them, 
in comparison, but that their beauties 
are bedded amid " continents of mud 
—mud, too, lashed into explosions 
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fanatical folly ; and that, partly from 
this repulsive environment, and partly 
from the inferiority of their poetic 
power, they have not, like the poetry 
of the Hebrews, naturalised themselves 
among the civilised nations of modern 
times. " While the faith wjiich they 
have set to song," says Gilfillan, " has 
seemed repulsive and monstrous, the 
song itself is broken, turgid, and 
unequal, compared to the great Psalms 
and Prophecies of Israel" Humboldt 
indicates this superiority of Hebrew 
poetry, and the cause of it, when he 
says, "*• It is characteristic of it, that, 
as a reflex of monotheism, it always 
embraces the whole world in its unity, 
comprehending the life of the terres- 
trial globe, as well as the shining 
regions of space. It dwells less on 
details of phenomena, and loves to 
contemplate great masses. Nature is 
portrayed, not as self- subsisting or 
glorious in her own beauty, but ever 
in relation to a higher, an overruling, 
a spiritual power." 

" At the head of all poetry," writes Dr. 
Cbolv, "must stand the poets of Judea. 
I can find even in the great writers of 
Greece and Rome, no rival to their 
intensity, richness, and accumulation 
of ideas. Poured forth to awaken the 
apathy, or rebuke the guilt of kings 
and people, they perform a duty never 
requirea of language before, and they 
were divinely provided with a language 
fitted for the duty. It is a continual 
torrent of pathetic or indignant elo- 
quence. Every conceivable image of 
national suffering and personal anguish; 
every vivid menace of human trial and 
divine vengeance ; every possible scene 
of national struggle and individual 
ruin crowds their predictions. Na- 
tions fighting the battle of despair; 
nations flying before the invader ; na- 
tions torn from their home, and driven 
ont to die among the deserts, and un- 
der the burning skies of a foreign land. 
The sitters under the vine and fig-tree 
of Palestine, swept to the swamps of 
Media, lingering out life in the Assy- 
rian sands, or dying in the labours and 
chains of Babylon. Their images from 
nature are not less true or less power- 
ful — the scorching winds of the wil- 
derness ; the tempest among the sands ; 
the mined and lifeless city ; the pol- 
luted temple ; the land lying awe-struck 
and silent under the pestilence ; ' the 
sky of brass and the soil of iron.' But 
in all their diversities of style, they 



have an impress which raises them 
above earthly comparison. They 
speak with the authority of an inspired 
mission. Their language has a pur- 
pose altogether divine. They lavish 
their powers on no rich description of 
nature, and no luxuriant display of 
their genius. Their language is not 
born of flesh and blood. Like the 
Israelites in the Babylonian furnace, 
they walk in fire, they speak in fire, 
and with them ' walketh one * more 
than man, a protecting and inspiring 
Glory." 

The influence of this inspired volume 
upon the intellect of civilised Europe 
has been immense. Dante and Tasso 
in the Italian, and Herrera in the 
Spanish Peninsula, have been over- 
shadowed by its sublime influence. 
Milton and Bunvan, Richard Baxter 
and Jeremy Taylor, in our own land, 
drank deep from its fervid fountains. 
Even the " godless eighteenth centu- 
ry " was not without numerous traces 
of its power. Addison and Thomp- 
son, Young and Johnson have in va- 
rying degrees and in different ways 
caught the style of the Hebrew writ- 
ers. The great Burke, in his " Regi- 
cide Peace," approaches them far more 
closely, and exhibits at once their spirit 
and their style — their fiery earnestness, 
their abruptness, their impatience, their 
profusion of metaphor, their "doing 
well to be angry, even unto death, 
and the contortions by which they were 
delivered of their message, as of a 
demon. ' How he snatches up their 
words, like the fallen thunderbolts of 
the Titan war, to heave them at his 
and their foes.* No wonder that 
the cold-blooded eighteenth century 
thought him mad." 

In the nineteenth century (says Gil- 
fillan) all our great British authors 
have, more or less, imbibed fire from 
the Hebrew fountains. There had 
been, in the meantime, a reaction in 
favour of them, as well as of other 
things " old." For fifty years the 
Bible, like its author, had been expos- 
ed on a cross to public ignominy; gigan- 
tic apes, like Voltaire, chattering at 
it ; men of genius turned, by some 
Circean spell, into swine, like Mira- 
beau andraine, casting filth against 
it ; demoniacs, whom it had half- res- 
cued and half-inspired, like Rousseau 
making mouths in its face — till, as 
darkness blotted out the heaven above, 
and an earthquake shook Europe 
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around, and all things seemed rushing 
into ruin, men began to feel, as they 
did on Calvary, that this was all for 
Christ's sake ; and they trembled ; and 
what their brethren there could not or 
did not, they stopped, ere it was too 
late. The hierophants of the sacrilege, 
indeed, were dead or hopelessly har- 
dened ; but their followers paused in 
time, and the minds of the civilised 
world was shaken back into an attitude 
of respect, if not of belief, in the Book 
of Jesus. 

Nay more, Scripture poetry began 
to be used as a model more extensively 
even than heretofore, and this alike by 
those who believed and those who (lis- 
believed its supreme authority. Not 
only Wordsworth and Coleridge and 
Southey, but Byron and Godwin, Shel- 
ley and Hazlitt, imbibed or availed 
themselves of the matchless languago 
of Israel's bards. Our living authors 
have shown a similar sympathy with 
the old Hebrew genius. Croly, both 
in his prose and in his poetry, often 
exhibits the fervid impress, the burn- 
ing language of the Prophets — an 
eloquent transfusion of spirit which 
reaches its height in his magnificent 
Salathiel, " Macaulay quotes Scrip- 
ture, as Burdett in parliament used 
to quote Shakspere — always with tri- 
umphal rhetorical effect, and seems 
once, at least, to have really loved its 
literature. Professor Wilson approach, 
es more closely than any modern since 
Burke, to that wild prophetic move- 
ment of style and manner which the 
bards of Israel exhibit — nay, more 
nearly than even Burke, since, with 
Wilson, it is a perpetual afflatus : he 
is like the he-goat in Daniel, who came 
from the West, and touched not the 
ground; his 'Tale of Expiation,' for 
instance, is a current of fire."* 

Time, who lays his chilling hand alike 
upon the poet and the peasant, is now 
investing with the Venerable the names 
of Wilson and Croly. Old friends, 
brother poets — though dissimilar in 
genius, they are worthy to be associat- 
ed from the poetic fervour of their 
thoughts, and the pure elevation of 
mind which breathes throughout their 
writings. It is pleasing to see the 
deeply religious spirit of the wonderful 
Dies Boreales of the elder bard, which 
mingles with and hallows all their 



beauties — overhanging, like sublime 
Night, the creations of his mighty in- 
tellect — solemn, brilliant, lovely— a 
Boreal sky with all its stars. Not lees 
delightful is it to behold Croly recur- 
ring, in possibly the last work his gifted 
mind may bequeath us, to the Book 
which haV coloured his thoughts, and 
solaced his heart for many a long day. 
It cheers the less gifted, and the less 
strong in faith, to see the laurelled 
Poet coming forth once more into the 
world, quietly but reverently acknow- 
ledging his long indebtment to the 
muse of Revelation, and depositing his 
last- won laurel-wreath upon her shrine. 
It is with no stranger step that, in 
the "Scenes from Scripture," Dr. 
Croly now treads the sacred soil of 
Judea. In his "Salathiel," he long 
ago visited it, with the soul of a poet, 
and the eye of an artist. He carried us 
with him over the length and breadth 
of that "Morning Land," from the 
snowy peaks of Lebanon to the burn- 
ing sands of the Desert ; from the green 
hills of Bashan, to the sterile shores and 
waveless waters of the Dead Sea ; from 
the sandy valley of the bush-fringed 
Jordan, to where the morning sun- 
beams glitter cheerily on the blue 
waters of the Levant. He has pictured, 
in colours brilliant as the Orient, its 
lion-lairs ; the ruined terraces, climb- 
ing its once fruitful mountain-slopes ; 
its " cities set on a hill ;" as well as 
the vague but impressive signs which 
mark it as a land which God once fa- 
voured, but from which the glory has 
long departed. He painted the fiery 
zealots her children, isolated from the 
nations, yet proud and contemptuous 
in their isolation, — clinging with a lofty, 
yet half-despairing hope to the pro- 

Ehetical promises — and, though but " a 
andful on the earth," battling with a 
maniac patriotism against the over, 
whelming strength of Rome, struggling 
bare-bosomed with her mailed legion- 
aries, as the panther at bay struggles 
with the hunters. He has sketched, 
with glowing pencil, the events of her 
history, from the dread hour when 
night seized upon the sun at mid-day, 
and " darkness was over the face of 
the earth from the sixth until the ninth 
hour" — when the mournfully-uttered 
words, "Weep not for me, but for I 
yourselves and your children," fell like 
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a dread whisper of the coming doom, 
from the moment when the vail of the 
Temple was rent, and the blood of the 
Holy One filled the cap of Israel's sins 
to overflowing, down to the predicted 
time, when the Roman Eagles were 
gathered to the spoil ; when the rocky 
vale of Jehoshaphat echoed with the 
shocks of the battering-ram, and the 
towers of Zion fell crashing from their 
impregnableheights, — when the legions 
of Titus streamed np the breaches, and 
blood ran in torrents in the streets of 
Jerusalem ; and his sublime tale closes 
amid the conflagration of the Tern- 
pie itself, its snowy marble pinnacles 
blackened and splintering in the flames 
and its golden roofs falling in molten 
showers upon the head of the Undying 
One. 

This remarkable work has durably 
established the fame of its author in 
the department of prose-fiction. After 
the first splendid burst of immortal an- 
guish whith which it opens, it presents 
a gorgeous series of the sublimest com- 
binations in which Nature and Man 
can mingle, scenes which genius alone 
could conceive, and fatuity alone can 
ever forget. Its style is steeped in 
Scripture ; the author's spirit, as well 
as his language, is Oriental. ' ' You feel 
yourselves in Palestine," says Gilfil- 
lan, in his Literary Portraits, — " the 
air is that through which the words 
of the Prophets have vibrated, and the 
wings of angels descended, — the ground 
is scarcely yet calm from the earth- 
quake of the Crucifixion, — the awe of 
the world's sacrifice, and of the prodi- 
gies which attended it, still lowers over 
vie land, still gapes unmended the 
ghastly rent in the vail,— and still are 
crowds daily convening to examine the 
fissures in the rocks ; when one lonely 
man, separated by his proper crime to 
his proper and unending woe, is seen 
speeding, as if on the wings of frenzy, 
towards the mountains of Napthali. 
It is Salathiel, the hero of the story — 
the Wandering Jew — the heir of the 
curse of a dying Saviour, 'Tarry thou 
till I come.' " 

It is, confessedly, a difficult matter to 
write good sacred poetry of any kind ; 
but especially, to paraphrase in verse 
the events of Scripture history. One chief 
cause of this is, that the ordinary aids 
of narrative poetry are here wanting. 
' The events are too well known to allow 
of novelty, and too much venerated to 
admit of deviation. The poet must 



adhere closely to his facts ; and, with 
rare exceptions, it is only by his lan- 
guage that he can hope to make his 
own version more interesting than the 
original. A not very hopeful attempt 
truly. The Bible is, on all hands, al- 
lowed to be all but inimitable in its 
expressions; age has thrown its hal- 
lowed mantle over the language of our 
excellent translation, and its venerated 
words have became so familiar to our 
hearts that it is with difficulty we 
relish others in comparison. Amplifi- 
cation, and a lofty fervid strain re- 
sembling that of Inspiration, are the 
only ways by which success is possible ; 
but the former is, in itself, too often a 
snare; not only from brevity being 
necessary in order to ensure force, 
but deviation from Scripture facts 
being inadmissible, and the introduc- 
tion of accessaries requiring no ordi- 
nary taste and skill. 

How well the accomplished author 
of the " Scenes from Scripture" has 
triumphed over these difficulties, we 
give two extracts to show. The first 
of these is " Balaam and Balak," the 
scene in Numbers, where the prophet 
of Pethor and the King of Moab stand 
on the hills overlooking the camp of 
the Hebrews ; — where, despite the call 
of the monarch to " curse Israel," the 
heart of the prophet is moved, and be- 
fore his inward eye rolls out the great 
Future, the struggles and triumphs of 
the Chosen People over enemies of 
the Most High, and the far-off coming 
of the Star of Jacob. The symbolical 
rising of the Star in the poem is a 
happy accessary, which adds to the 
picturesaueness of the stately scene, 
without m any way violating the spirit 
of the original : — 

" Upon the hill the Prophet stood, 
King Balak, in the rocky vale ; 
Around him, like a fiery flood, 
Flashed to the son his men of mail. 

Twas Morn — 'twas Noon — the Sacrifice 
Still rolled its sheeted flame to Heaven, 

Still on the Prophet turned their eyes ; 
Nor yet the fearful Curse was given. 

'Twas Eve — the flame was feeble now, 
Was dried the victim's burning blood. 

The sun was sinking broad and low. 
King Balak by the Prophet stood. 

* Now, curse, or die !' The echoing roar 
Around him, like a tempest came ; 

Again the altar streamed with gore, 
And flushed again the sky with flame. 
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The Prophet wit In prayer ; he rose, 
His mantle from his face was flung ; 

He listened, where the mighty foes 
To Heaven their evening anthem sung. 

He saw their camp, like sunset clouds. 
Mixed with the Desert's distant blue ; 

Saw on the plain their marshalled crowds, 
Heard the high strain their trumpets 
blew. 

* Young Hon of the Desert sand,' 

Burst from his lip the Prophet-cry, 

* What strength before thy strength shall 

stand? 
What hunter meet thee, but to fly ? 

4 Come, Heaven-crowned Lord of Palestine, 
Lord of her plain, her mountain throne j 

lard of her olive and her vine : 
Come, Fi"g of Nations, claim thine own.' 

' Be Israel cursed V was in his soul, 
But on his lip the wild words died ; 

He paused, till night on Israel stole ; 
Stilt was the fearful curse untried. 

Now wilder on his startled ear, 
From Moab*s hills and valleys dim, 

Rose the fierce clash of shield and spear, 
Rose the mad yells of Baalim. 

( How shall I curse, whom God hath blest ? 

With whom he dwells, with whom shall 
dwell r 
He clasped his pale hands on his breast ; 

* Then be thou blest, 0, Israel.' 

A whirlwind from the Desert rushed, 
Deep thunders echoed round the hill. 

King, Prophet, multitude, were hushed ! 
The thunders sank, the blast was still. 

Broad on the East, a Newborn Star, 
On cloud, vale, desert, poured its blaze. 

The Prophet knew the Sign afar, 
And on it fixed his shuddering gaze. 

* I shall behold Him — but not now ; 

I shall behold Him, but not nigh — 
He comes, beneath the Cross to bow, 
To toil, to triumph, and to die. 

1 All power is in His hand ; the World 
Is dust beneath His trampling hecL 

The thunder from His lips is hurled, 
The heavens beneath His presence reel. 

' He comes a stranger, to His own ; 

With the wild bird and fox He lies. 
The King, who makes the stars His throne, 

A wandorer lives, an outcast dies ! 

4 Lost Israel ! on thy diadem 

What blood shall forHis blood be poured? 
Torn from the earth, thy royal stern, 
. Victim of famine, chain and sword.' 



The Prophet paused, in awe ; — the Stab 
Rose broader on the boundless plain, 

Flashing on Balak's marshalled war, 
On mighty Israel's farthest vane. 

And sweet and solemn echoes flowed, 
From harps of more than mortals given, 

Till in the central cope it glowed, 
Then vanished in the heights of Heaven V* 

A beautiful poem 1 And how many 
miseries have overtaken "lost Israel," 
since her blood was poured upon her 
diadem, for her final rejection of that 
blessed Star of Jacob? How many 
masters have lorded it over her chil- 
dren since the day they cried, " We 
will have no king" but Caesar I" Our 
next extract portrays in striking co- 
lours the first felt step in that woful 
career. It is, u The Last Day of 
Jerusalem" — a hymn founded on the 
well-known passage of Tacitus : — 
"Visje per ccelum concurrere acies, 
et subito nubium igne collucere Tem- 
pluni. Expasste repente delubri fores, 
et audita major humana vox, Exce- 
dere Deos. Simul ingens motus ex- 
cedentium." 

" Flow on, for Zkro — flow, my tears — 
Thou sepulchre of sepulchres, 
Thy glory but a gorgeous dream, 
Thy strength, a wasted summer stream ; 
Thy turban cloven on the ground, 
With all its jewels scattered round. 
Age upon age, Captivity 
Sits brooding on thy leafless tree ; 
And where its branching glory stood, 
Is shame, and agony, and blood. 

" From morn to eve, Rome's iron tide 
Had dashed on Zion's haughty side ; 
From morn to eve, the arrowy shower 
Rained on her ranks from wall and tower. 
Now rose the shout of Israel ; 
Now, like the seas returning swell, 
Rushed up the Mount the Roman charge 
Again beat back by Judah's targe ; 
Strewing with helm and shield the hill ; 
All wearied, but th' un conquered wflL 

44 'Twas eve, and still was fought the field, 
Where none could win, and none would 

yield; 
Beneath the twilight's deepening shade 
Echoed the clash of blade on blade. 
Still rushing through the living cloud, 
Its path the Lion-banner ploughed ; 
And still the Eagle's fiery wing 
Seemed from the living cloud to spring ; 
Till Rome's retiring trump was blown, 
Answered by shouts from Zion's throne. 
That day the Roman learned to feel 
The biting of the Jewish steel. 
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u Twas night The sound* of earth were 
hushed, 
Save where the palace-fountains gashed ; 
Or from the myrtle-breathing vale, 
Song, to the stars, the nightingale. 
Splendid the scene, and sweet the hoar ! 
The moonbeam silvered tent and tower, 
Toadied into beauty grove and rill, 
And crowned with lustre Zkm's hilL 
AH loveliness, bat where the gaze 
Shrank from the Roman camp-fire's blaze ; 
All peaceful beauty, but where frowned, 
Omen of woe, the Roman Mound ! 
'Twos midnight; ceased the heavy jar 
Of rampart-chain and portal-bar ; 
That hoar of doom, on Zion's wall 
No warrior's foot was heard to fall ; 
No murmur of the mighty camp, 
No cohort's tread, no charger's champ, 
Gave sign that Earth was living still ; 
All hashed, as by a mightier Will ; 
Ev'n wounds that wring, and eyes that 



Were bound in one resistless sleep : 

Silence of silence, all around ; 

Hashed as the grave— a death of sound ! 

44 What visioned forms, like things of dreams, 
Or like the Pole's phosphoric streams, 
Or the wan clouds of winter's even, 
Now marshal on the fields of Heaven, 
There gleam, in clouds of spectral light, 
The Gamp, the Mound, th* embattled 

height; 
There moves the Legion's brazen line ; 
Hi-omened Israel, where is thine ? 
BoUs up the visioned Mount the charge ; 
But where the turban and the targe? 
The cohort climbs the visioned tower, 
Yet sweeps its ranks no arrowy shower ; 
Pale names from visioned altars rise ; 
Israel, art thou the sacrifice. 

" Bat sadden roars the thunder-peal, 
The forests on the mountains reel, 
And, like the burst of mountain springs, 
Is heard a rush of mighty wings ! 
And voices sweet of love and woe, 
(Love, such as Spirits only know), 
Swell from the Temple's cloisters dim, 
A mingled chaunt of dirge and hymn ; 
like grief, when help and hope have fled, 
Like anguish o'er the dying bed ; 
like pulses of a breaking heart : 
44 We must depart, we must depart." 
And grandly o'er Moriah's height, 
Encanopied in living light, 
Rose to that chaunt of dirge and hymn 
The squadrons of the Seraphim. 
From Camel's shore to Hobron's chain, 
Shone in that splendour hill and plain ; 
Stul starlike seemed the orb to soar, 
Then all was night, and sleep once more. 

44 But whence has come that sudden flash, 
And whence the shout, and whence the 
clash? 
VOL. XXXIX.— NO. CCXXIX. 



The Legions scale the Temple wall! 

Its startled warriors fly or ml L 

Now swells the carnage, wild and wide ; 

Now dies the bridegroom by the bride ; 

Peasant and noble, parent, child, 

In heaps of quivering carnage piled ; 

On golden roof, on cedar floor, 

Still flames the torch, still flows the gore ; 

Hour of consummate agony, 

When nations, God-deserted, die! 

44 Yet stm the native dirk and knife 
Wrung blood for blood, and life for Hfe. 
The priest, as to the Veil he clung, 
With dying hand the javelin flung ; 
The peasant on the Roman sprang, 
Armed but with panther's foot and fang, 
Prom his strong grasp the falchion tore, 
And dyed it in the robber's gore. 
That night who fought, that night who 

fell, 
No eye might see, no tongue might tell ; 
That sanguine record must be read 
But when the grave gives up its dead ; < 
Then Judah's heart of pride was tame ; 
The rest was sorrow, sUverv, shame ! 
Jebusalqc a name!" 

This is a fine poem, and the perusal 
of it may suggest to the reader a de- 
ficiency in the admirable painting by 
Roberts of the storming of Jerusalem. 
That picture is a masterpiece of de- 
lineation, but it does not ascend into 
the highest domain of Art. It repre- 
sents the Real, but hardly, idealised. 
In the spirit of the scene, it is somewhat 
deficient. The mystery and the awe 
which accompanied the mil of Heaven- 
smitten Jerusalem, the Holy City, with 
its holy of holies, are bat inadequately 
rendered. The artist's exqusite ma- 
nagement of Fire, however, and the 
lurid contrast between the gloom of the 
heavens and the glare ana flames of 
the burning city, go far to compensate 
the absence of the appalling (grandeur 
and mystery which imagination sug- 
gests. 

We are not among the number of 
those who overrate the importance of 
the poetic element of Scripture. We 
say not that the beauty of the Bible 
ever did, or ever can, convert a soul ; 
but probably it has often attracted 
men to those spiritual sources where 
conversion is to be found. The leaves, 
not the flowers, of the tree of life are 
for the healing of the nations ; but 
surely the flowers have often first 
fascinated the wanderer, and led him 
near to eat and live. " In order to 
try to form some conception of the 
influence of the Scriptures upon the 
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minds of the millions who nave read 
them," says Gilfillan, " let our readers 
ask each at himself the question — 
' what have I gained from their peru- 
sal?' And if he has read them for 
himself, and with an ordinary degree 
of intelligence, there must arise before 
his memory a ' great multitude which 
no man can number/ of lofty concep- 
tions of God — of glimpses into human 
nature— of thoughts ' lying too deep 
for tears' — of pictures, still or stormy, 
passing from that page to the canvass 
of imagination to remain for ever — of 
emotions, causing the heart to vibrate 
with a strange joy, 'which one may 
recognise in more exalted stages of his 
being— of inspirations, raising for a 
season the reader to the level of his 
author — and of perpetual- whispered 
impressions.' 'This is the highest 
thought and language I ever encoun- 
tered ; I am standing on the pinnacle 
of literature.' And then, besides, he 
will remember how often he returned 
to this volume^ and found the charm 
renewed, and the fire still burning, 
and the fountain of thought and feel- 
ing (thought suggestive, feeling crea- 
tive) still flowing ; how every sentence 
was found a text, and how many texts 
resembled deep and deepening eyes, 
orb within orb, deeper than sleep or 
death ; how each new perusal showed 
firmament above firmament, rising in 
the book as in the night-sky, till at 
last he fell on his knees, and, forget- 
ting to read, began to wonder and 
adore; how, after this trance was 
over, he took up the book again, and 
found that it was not only a telescope 
to show him things above, but also a 
microscope to show him things below, 
and a mirror to reflect his own heart, 
and a magic glass to bring the future 
near ; and how, at last, he was com- 
pelled to exclaim, 'How dreadful is 
this book; it is none other than the 
Book of God ; it is the gate of heaven 1' 
Multiply this, the experience of one, 
by an unknown number of millions, 
and you have the answer to the 
question as to the direct intellectual 
influence of the Scriptures upon those 
who have really read them." 

Mr. Gilfillan's "Bards of the Bible," 
from which these words are taken, is a 
work of which any writer of our times 
might be proud, and the concluding 
chapter, on the Future Destiny of the 
Bible, is one of unrivalled excellence. 
The reader of it is not leas instructed 



by the large views and profound dis- 
cernment of the author, than fascinated 
by the amazing power and beauty of 
his language. Certainly the work is 
not faultless. We could point out not 
a few errors of taste— -in one case 
peculiarly offensive, because savouring 
(however unintentionally) of % some- 
thing like blasphemy. But an hour's 
work would erase them all ; and, per- 
haps, ere this, as we have not examined 
the second edition, they are already 
removed. Even attaching all the im- 
portance to these blemishes that any 
one honestly can, they are but motes 
in the sunbeam, and their effect is 
perfectly lost in the blaze of light and 
ardour that overstreams his page. We 
do not wholly agree with the talented 
author in his critical canons. For in- 
stance, we do not regard his work as a 
" prose-poem." It is all, or as nearly 
so as can be, prose-poetry, but we 
nevertheless demur to the work being 
a prose-noejn. The plan of it precludes 
its being so. A poem demands unity 
and proportion, but the mere reading 
of Air. Gilfillan's « Table of Contents" 
shows that no such conditions can be 
fulfilled in his « Bards." A work that 
goes seriatim over the several books of 
the Bible must, necessarily, be broken 
into fragments which the utmost skill 
of the artist could not shape into the 
symmetrical proportions of a poem. 
This mere difference between ourselves 
and the author in regard to a word in 
his preface, of course in no degree affects 
our opinion of the work itseff We re- 
peat that it is excellent, and, but for 
one defect, perfect. That defect (which, 
also, is attributable, in some degree, to 
the plan of the work) is, want of re- 
lief. Each section he treats with the 
same high degree of finish and con- 
densation of thought, and thus, we 
think somewhat needlessly, overtasks 
the mind of his reader. We would not, 
in ordinary circumstances, lay much 
stress upon this point, for we gain by 
it in matter what we lose in manner; 
but if the work is really to rank as a 
prose poem, we must reiterate the ob- 
jection terque quaterque. * 
As if conscious that some such ob- 
jection might be brought against his 
style, Mr. Gilfillan asks, in a paragraph 
devoted to the consideration of this 
subject, " Can too many really new 
and beautiful things be said on any 
subject ? If artistic perfection is to be 
bought at the price even of one con- 
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mnnmate pearl, were it not better 
lost?" In other words, suppose we 
build a temple with blocks of gold, 
whether is it better to sacrifice one of 
the precious blocks or to outrage the 
symmetry of the building ? Now, we 
do not deny that there maybe much dif- 
ference of opinion on such a point ; the 
dictum of sound Utility will oe for pre- 
serving the precious stone, but the voice 
of Art will demand the preservation of 
the goodly plan. Of course there are 
many cases in which neither the ^seed 
pearl of truth " nor the precious stone 
need be sacrificed — in which they may 
be usefully preserved and incorporated 
in some other structure; but in all 
works claiming to rank among the 
Fine Arts, even where matter rejected 
is matter lost, we would side with 
Beauty and Proportion against Uti- 

The following Vision is a magnifi- 
cent specimen of Mr. Gilfillan's powers, 
and shows how well Imagination may, 
at times, be employed to beautify 
sober reality, and bring it out in still 
stronger colours. To be fully appre- 
ciated, however, the passage should be 
read alone with its context, when the 
appropriateness of the episode would 
be at once apparent. How well and 
simply he glides from the real into the 

"As never book so commanded, 
roused, affrighted, gladdened, beautified, 
and solemnised the world, so the horrors 
of its fall are too frightful almost for 
conception. We were borne away in 
vision to see this great sight We 
stood in the midst of a great 
plain or table-land, with dim, shadowy 
mountains far, far behind and around, 
and a black, midnight, moonless sky 
above. A motley multitude was met, 
filling the whole plain; and a wild, 
stern hum, as of men assembled for some 
dark one purpose, told us they were as- 
sembled to witness or assist at a sacri- 
fice. In the midst of the plain there 
towered a hnge altar, on which crackled 
and smoked a blaze — blue, livid — and 
the spires of which seemed eyes, eager 
and hungrily waiting for their victim 
and prey. Around, 'many glittering 
laces were looking on; they were the 
faces of the priests, who appeared all 
men of gigantic stature. Their aspects 
otherwise were various. Some seemed, 
like the flames, restlessly eager ; others 
seemed timid, were ghastly pale, and 
looked ever and anon around and above ; 
and in the eyes of one or two there stood 
unshed tears. Above them, in the 



smoke, dipping at times their wings In 
the surge of the fire, and frequently 
whispering in the ears of the priests, we 
noticed certain dark and winged figures, 
the purpose in whose eyes made them 
shine more fiercely far than the flames, 
and sparkle like the jewelery of hell. 
On the altar there was as vet no victim. 
All this we saw as clearly as if noon 
had been resting on the plain : for all, 
though dark, shone like the glossy 
blackness of the raven's wing. We 
asked, in our astonishment, at one 
standing beside us, ' What meaneth all 
this ? What sacrifice is this ? Who are 
these priests ?' And he replied, * Know 

Jrou not this? These priests are the 
eaders of the new philosophy, the suc- 
cessors of those who, in the nineteenth 
century, sapped the belief of the nations 
in the Bible. They have met to burn 
the Bible, and to renew society through 
its ashes.' * And is all the multitude of 
this mind ?* * The majority are, but a 
few are so weak as to believe that the 
book will be snatched by a supernatural 
hand from the burning, and it is said 
that even two or three of the priests 
share at times in the foolish delusion, 
but I laugh at it.' 'But who are those 
winged figures ?' ' Winged figures,' he 
replied, ' I see tbem not. And he look- 
ed again. * Yes,' we said, * with those 
plumes of darkness and eyes of fire.' 
His countenance fell ; he stared, trem- 
bled, and was silent. It appeared that 
the multitude saw not them, 

" The hum of the vast congregation 
meanwhile increased, like that of many 
waves nearing the shore. At last voices 
were heard crying, *It Is time; forth 
with the old imposture.' And It was 
brought forth ; and one of the priests, 
a grey-haired man, took it into his 
hands. ' Who is this,* we asked ? * He 
was once,' said our neighbour, * a be- 
liever in the Bible, and was chosen, 
therefore, to cast it into the flames, and 
to pronounce a curse over it ere it is 
cast.' Words would fail us to describe 
the multitude when the book appeared. 
Some shouted with savage joy, others 
muttered * curses, not loud, but deep/ 
One cried, ' It maddened my mother ;' 
another, ' It made my sister drown her- 
self ;' a third, ' It has cost me many a 
night of agony.' Some we saw weeping, 
and wiping away their tears, lest they 
should be seen ; and other some looking 
up with the protest of indignation and 
appeal to Heaven. One face we noticed 
— that of a youth, and there was a poet's 
fire in his eye — who seemed about to 
speak in the Book's behalf, when one 
beside put his hand to his lips and held 
him back from his purpose, luce a hound 
by the leash* And methought we heard, 
half stifled in the distance, from a re- 
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mote part of the assembly, a deep, hollow 
voice saying, ' Beware V 

"The priest approached the altar, 
held the volume over the flames, and ut- 
tered the curse. What it was we heard 
not distinctly, for each word was lost 
in loud volleys of applause, which the 
priests began and the vast multitude 
repeated. But as he held it in his grasp, 
and was uttering his low maledictions 
over it, we saw the book becoming ra- 
diant with a Strang* lustre, brightening 
at every word, as if it were uttering a 
silent protest, and giving the lie in light 
to the syllables of insult. And when he 
ceased there was silence, and he was 
about to drop the book into the burn- 
ing when a voice is heard saying, not 
now in a whisper, but as in ten thun- 
ders, * Beware I' And, turning round, 
we saw, speeding from the mountain- 
boundary of the plain, the figure of a 
man — his eyes shining like the sun, his 
hair streaming behind him, his right 
hand stretched out before. And as the 
multitude open, by their trembling and 
falling to tie ground, a thousand ways 
before bim, and as the old priest stiffens 
into stone and holds the book as a statue 
might hold it, and as the priests around 
sink over the altar into the flames, and 
the winged creatures fly, he approaches, 
ascends, takes the book, and, looking 
up to heaven and around to earth, ex- 
claims, * The Word of the Lord, the 
Word of the Lord endureth for ever !' 
And, lo 1 the altar seemed to shape it- 
self into a throne, and the man sat upon 
it, and the 'judgment was set, and the 
books were opened.' And we awoke, 
and, behold, it was, and yet was not, a 
dream." 

The present times present a moral 
phenomenon which may well rivet the 
attention of the thinking portion of 
mankind* Never was scepticism more 
rampant, yet never was there an age 
in which the Bible was less likely to be 
forgotten. It is not merely that its 
unequalled literary power secures its 
vitality, but that over it, as a professed 
revelation from God, there has begun 
a keen, hotly-contested fight, closing 
every day into deadlier earnestness, 
and which, at no very distant period, 
promises to be finally decided. That 
the Bible is to go down, we believe 
as impossible as it were shocking ; but 
that there is a deep danger before it, 
a partial eclipse awaiting it, a " rock 
ahead," we are firmly persuaded. First 
of all, there is the spread of scepticism, 
which has now fairly become an age- 
tendency — a world-wide, calm, and 
steady current— a tide advancing upon 



young and old, wise and foolish, vicious 
and moral, high and low. It has been 
found of late in strange places, even 
in the sanctuary of God. Witness 
Foster and Arnold — men of great 
talents, of ardent religious feelings, 
representing thousands — and who both 
died, torn and bleeding, in the break- 
ers of doubt. The effects of this 
abounding scepticism are most perni- 
cious. It has made the rash and in- 
considerate abandon churches and 
openly avow their unbelief; it has 
driven one species of the timid into 
the arms of implicit faith, and another 
into a shallow hypocrisy ; while mean- 
time the bigotry of some is hardening, 
and others are striving to forget their 
doubts amid the clatter of mechanical 
activities in the cause of religion. 
" But on still the dark tide is flowing, 
and alas I gaining ground. One is 
reminded of a splendid drawing-room, 
in a room adjoining to which a secret 
murder has been newly committed. 
Brilliant is the scene, gay are the lights, 
beautiful the countenances, soft the 
music — a wall of mirrors is reflecting 
the various joy; but below the feet 
of the company there is slowly stealing 
along the silent blood, biding its time, 
and too secure of producing, to hasten 
the terrible effects of its discovery." 

But how to meet or counteract this 
wide current ? Some say, " Let alone ; 
there was a similar tide in the days 
of the French Revolution — it passed 
away, and so it may be again." But 
the movement now is quieter, deeper — 
altogether irrespective of politics, and 
partly of morals. And though we 
were willing to let it alone, it will not 
let us. Its consequences, in the lan- 
guage of Burke, are "about us, they 
are upon us, they shake public security, 
they menace private enjoyment. When 
we travel, they stop our way. The/ 
infest us in town, they pursue us to tho 
country." Efforts, indeed, to check it 
are numerous. Lectures and essays 
on the Evidences— Associations and 
Convocations, and many other ways, 
have been tried or are trying, but still 
the dark tide is rising. Others con- 
tinue to trust implicitly in old forms 
of faith and old shapes of agency, pro- 
vided the first be made still more 
stringently orthodox, and the second 
be intensified in energy and zeal. But 
too often these agents gain a partial 
and mean triumph by dogmatising 
down, instead of meeting fairly and 
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kindly, the doubts that encounter them ; 
and while they are breaking in upon 
the ignorant gloom of the masses 'at 
home or abroad, behind, with sure, 
noiseless footstep, the illuminated dark, 
ness of this twilight age is following in 
their track. " Our agencies/' says 
Mr. Gilfillan, " are excellent, but im- 
perfect ; our creeds excellent, but with 
something wrong in all of them. And 
till these imperfections be remedied, 
we calmly, yet fearlessly, expect the 
following phenomena — an increasing 
indifference to forms of faith; a yearly 
increase of deserters from churches and 
public worship ; the increase, too, 
among a class of a fashionable, formal, 
and heartless devotion ; the spread, on 
the one band, of Popery and supersti- 
tion, and of fanaticism and bigotry 
on the other, which shall each react 
into doubt by its very violence; the 
increase of determination and unity 
among philosophical sceptics continued, 
and fierce assaults on the bulwarks of 
the Bible from without — feebler and 
feebler resistance from within; a grow- 
ing impatience and fury on the subject 
in the general mind ; all the signs, in 
short, that the Book, as a religious 
authority, is tottering like an old crown, 
and must be supported from within 
or without, from around or from 
above." 

The cause of all this woful uncer- 
tainty is, that the two revelations of 
the Deity appear to clash. God has 
revealed himself to mankind not only 
in his word but also in his works ; and 
even the sincerest Christian must allow 
that there is " a greater strength and 
quantity of evidence for God's works 
in nature, than for the Scriptures-* 
that the Bible cannot be equalled, in 
point of vastness and variety, to the 
universe." Nature cannot lie, neither 
can the Bible — but their interpreters 
may err. A century ago, Hume 
seduced many into unbelief by declar- 
ing the Scripture miracles impossible ; 
but now many are falling away from 
the faith, because they think they can 
explain these miracles upon merely na- 
tural principles. Here is a total revo- 
lution in scepticism and natural philo- 
sophy in a single century. What 
should it teach us but humility? — to 
remember that now we " see as in a 
glass darkly," and in this spiritual crisis 
of humanity to beware of presuming 
too much on what we call philosophy. 
The great problem of the present time 



is, to have our intellectual progress 
reconciled with Christianity ; and this 
not only by such an elaborate system 
as Coleridge died in building, but also 
by "a living synthesis — a breathing 
bridge— the new Chalmers of the new 
time, forming in himself the herald of 
the mightier one, whose sandals even 
he shall be unworthy to unloose." 
This is a task similar to what St. Paul 
accomplished of old, when he recon- 
ciled the intellectual spirit of his day 
with the nascent system of Christianity ; 
and " this is what the wiser of Chris- 
tians, and the more devout of philo- 
sophers, are at present longing and 
panting to see." 

The truth the Bible teaches is not 
indeed the absolute, abstract, entire 
truth ; but it is (in our judgment, and 
as it shall yet be more fully understood) 
the most clear, succinct, consistent, 
broad, and practical representation of 
the truth which has ever fallen, or 
which in this world ever will fall, 
upon the fantastic mirror of the human 
heart, or of nature, and which from 
both has compelled the most faithful 
and enduring image. As the highest 
word ever spoken to man, it is entitled 
to command our belief, and comes 
over the world, not as a suppliant, but 
as a sovereign ruling our earthly night, 
" until the day dawn, and the daystar 
arise in our hearts." And yet this most 
precious Book, the sole hope of man- 
kind for the future — the sole comfort of 
mothers mourning for their dead babes, 
brothers for sisters, friend for friend—, 
now confessedly, "as a religious autho- 
rity, is tottering like an old crown." 
It is the very tale of the Jewish tem- 
ple before the advent of Christ. It had 
fallen into comparative contempt; the 
Shekinah had departed from it ; it was 
under an enemy's hand; it was not 
only forsaken of many men, but God's 
fire was burning low upon the altar, 
and not a few voices were heard say- 
ing, " Baze, raze it to the foundation." 
Its young worshippers seem generally 
to have forsaken it; and in the doc- 
trines of the Sadducees, we find an 
exact anticipation and parallel to the 
rampant Materialism of the present 
day. But the old disciples, the Simeons 
and Annas, and the middle class of 
men and women, were to be found 
faithfully worshipping. They still be- 
lieved in its former divine consecration 
and present connexion with heaven ; 
and two events, by-and-by, convinced 
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the land and the world that their be- 
lief had been sound. The first of these 
was the rise of the Baptist He came 
in haste, to announce the approach of 
the mightier than he. He roused the 
whole land by his startling words. 
" And while he was yet speaking," the 
Master appeared. "But," says Mr. 
Gilfillan, " have the words, ' Behold, I 
will send you Elijah, the prophet, be- 
fore the coming of the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord,' been exhausted 
by his coming ? Was the day he in- 
troduced a ' dreadful day?' Must 
there not be a reference in the pro- 
phecy to events still future ? We, for 
our parts, expect the Master to be 
again preceded by a forerunner. His 
work, like the Baptist's, may be partly 
conservative and partly destructive. 
'Down with all that oppresses the 
genuine spirit of Christianity, and im- 
pedes its free motions,' shall be one of 
his cries. But hold to the Book with 
a death's grasp, till the Master come 
to explain, supplement, glorify it anew,' 
shall be another. And a third, and 
loudest, shall be, ' He is behind me ; 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.' " 

" The full amount of impression such 
cries may produce, we cannot tell. 
Bouse many they must; check many 
they may ; fan the flame of hope in the 
hearts of many drooping believers they 
will. But they will not, nor are meant 
to stop the progress of the mist of dark- 
ness, gathering on to that gloomiest 
hour which is to precede the dawning of 
the great day — an hour in which the 
Word of God may seem a waning moon, 
trembling on extinction, and in which 
every Christian heart shall be trembling 
too. ' There shall be signs in the sun, 
and in the moon, and in the stars ; and 
upon the earth distress of nations with 
perplexity ; the sea and the waves roar- 
mg; men's hearts failing them for fear % 
and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth, for the powers 
of heaven shall be shaken. And then 
shall they see the Son of Man coming in 
a cloud, with power and great (dory.' 

" 'Tis a remarkable saying which fol- 
lows : — ' Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass 
away.' It is as if the Saviour antici- 
pated the crisis which was before his 
'words.' They are in danger of passing 
away — nay, they are passing away — 
when He comes down and says, * No, 
heaven and earth must pass awayjSrsl, 
must pass away instead ;' and they are 
straightway changed, and his warning 
words catch new fight and fire from bis 



face, and shine more brightly than be- 
fore. It is as it were a struggle between 
His works and His words, in which the 
latter are victorious. 

" We are fast approaching the position 
of the Grecians on the plains of Troy. 
Our enemies are pressing us hard on the 
field, or from the Ida of the ideal philo- 
sophy throwing out incessant volleys. 
There are disunion, distrust, disaffec- 
tion, among ourselves. Our standard 
still floats intact, but our standard- 
bearers are fainting. Meanwhile our 
Achilles is retired from us. But just as 
when the Grecian distress deepened to 
the darkest ; when Patroclus, the * fore- 
runner ' had fallen ; when men and gods 
had driven them to the very verge of 
the sea; Achilles knew his time was 
come, started up, sent before him his 
terrible voice, and his more terrible 
eye, and turned straightway the tide of 
battle; so do we expect that our in- 
creasing danger and multiplying foes, 
that the thousandfold night that seems 
rushing upon us, is a token that aid is 
coming, and that our Achilles shall ' no 
more be silent, but speak out ' — shall 
lift his 

* Bow, hi* thunder, hlf almighty annt'— 

* shall take unto him his great power, 
and reign.' And even as Cromwell, 
when he saw the sun rising through the 
mist on the field of Dunbar, with the in- 
stinct of genius, caught the moment, 
pointed to it with his sword, and cried, 

* Arise, O God ! and let thine enemies 
be scattered,' and led his men to vic- 
tory, let us accept the same omen, 
and breathe the same prayer. 

" Nor does it derogate from the Bible 
to say, that it must receive aid from on 
high, to enable it to ' stand in the evil 
day, and having done all to stand.' It 
has nobly discharged its work ; it has 
kept its post, and will, though with diffi- 
culty, keep it, till the great reserve, 
lone promised and always expected, 
shall arrive. It was no derogation to 
the old economy to say that it yielded 
to the new Sbekinah; it had accom- 
plished its task in keeping the fire burn- 
ing, although burning low, till the day- 
spring appeared ; nor is it a derogation 
to the New Testament to say, that it 
has carried, like a torch in the wind, a 
hope, two thousand years old, till it now 
seems about to be lost in the light of a 
brighter dispensation. 

" And while the hope is to be lost in 
its fruition, what is to be the fate of the 
volume which so long sustained it? 
What has been the fate of the Old Tes- 
tament ? Has it not retained its rever- 
ence and power ? Is it not every day 
fooreaaing in clearness ? Has not the 
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New Testament reflected much of its 
own radiance upon it ? Do they not lie 
lovingly, and side by side, in the same 
volume ? And why should not the new 
book of the laws and revelations of the 
Prince of the kings of the earth (if such 
a book there were) form a third, and 
complete the ' threefold cord which is 
not easily broken?' And would not 
both the New and the Old Testament 
derive glorious illustration from the 
influences and illumina tions of the mil- 
lennial day ?'* 

From the specimens which we have 
now given, our readers will be able to 
appreciate the great talents which 
CroJy and Gilfillan have brought to 
bear on their several tasks — tasks 
differing greatly, yet uniting in the 
noble aim of glorifying, directly or in- 
directly, the Book of God's revelation. 
We hold that Mr. Gilfillan's work is a 
national benefit. We know no book 
more fitted to stablish the Bible on its 
proper grounds, and to comfort that 
class of sceptics, of all others most 
deserving of our sympathy and our 
efforts; those, namely, whose heart 
and predilections are in favour of the 
august volume, yet in whom intellect 
is ever suggesting doubts, and plung- 
ing them into the cold, shivering 
depths of unbelief or despair. Yet not 
a word of controversial writing dis- 
figures his pages. No appeals are made 
to his readers to turn lovingly to the 
Sacred Volume ; yet they come to do 
lie " " 



so insensibly, iney are won by the 
warm-heartedness of the writer, and 
bj[ his broad and truly Christian 
spirit of tolerance and concession. Oh, 
how different from cold-blooded latitu- 
dinarianism I Teach men to love, he 
says, and they will soon understand—* 
wise maxim, which the Church mili- 
tant would do well ever to bear in 



mind. Argument is but a part of 
Persuasion. 

Dr. Croly*s "Scenes from Scrip- 
ture" are followed by a collection of 
miscellaneous poetry, containing the 
" Dream of Mahomet II.," and other 
good pieces. For the sake of unity, 
however, we have omitted criticising 
this latter and subordinate part of the 
volume, and devoted our attention ex- 
clusively to his poetry in relation to 
the Bible* We close our review by 
quoting a sweet little piece addressed 
to the " Evening Star ;" that brightest 
and loveliest of the host of heaven. A 
contemplative, half-melancholy spirit 
pervades it . Gazing upwards from the 
dark earth, where there is a night for 
the heart as well as for the eye, the 
Poet beholds that bright, sweet star- 
that 

"Hwperw, thai tetngeth ell food tUap**— 

and his heart flows forth to ask it of 
that happy Spirit Home, which his 
soul whispers is up in that blue starry 
ether, and which Fancy dreams the 
Planet is now beholding, it looks so 
joyful in its radiance :— 

" Tell us, thou glorious Stab of Eve! 

What sees thine eye?— 
Wherever human hearts can heave, 

Man's misery I 
life but a weary chain.— 
Manhood, weak, wild, and vain- 
Age, but a lingering pain, 

Longing to die I 

"Tell us, thou glorious Stab of Eve ! 

Sees not thine eye 
Some spot where hearts no longer heave 

In thine own sky? 
Where all lhVs dreams are o'er, 
Where bosoms bleed no more, 
Where iajuted spirits soar, 

Never to die?" 
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THE SAINT OF THE LONG BOBS. 
BBIHO WO. X. OF TH* EISHO0K PAPEA4. 

'Tis a pleasant thing, in these Christmas times, 

To meet quaint stones in garrulous rhymes,—- 

Pleasant to read of our forefathers' ways, 

In our great-great-grandfathers' grandfathers' days ; 

Or a couple of centuries earlier yet, 

For the farther we go the more pleasant we get, 

As the nursery tales decidedly show, 

Beginning with "long and merry ago," 

And ending always, 1 scarcely need say, 

" If they didn't live happy, that you and I may." 

They were strange old days. What more do we know, 

With all our learning, of " long ago," 

Than the vague idea conveyed in the phrase 

Which my pen has just traced, "They were strange old days?" 

We picture barons, with helmets and mail, 

Ladies who feasted on collops and ale, 

Loop-holed castles, their pleasant abodes, 

Spnngless coaches and horrible roads ; 

We've the " properties" dragged into novels and plays ; 

But what can we know of those « strange old days ?" 

And the lives our ancestors used to pursue ? 

Here, in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 

When John, the butler, and Mary, the cook,— 

(Let no chef this unfortunate lapsus rebuke) — 

Wouldn't change with my lord and my lady, I ween, 

If for eighteen hundred you read thirteen. 

We, in these days of steamer and rail, 

Of poor-laws, policemen, of overland-mail, 

Of gas, electricity, consols, bank-notes, 

Clubs, newspapers, meerschaums, immaculate votes, 

Gutta-percha, eon-cotton — good reader, imagine it — 

One of us " realising" the times of Flantagenet. 

If I'm asked can we picture the period, I'll answer, 

Just as Eve might have pictured: an opera-dancer. 

Though the latter in truth were the easier guess, 

The change is so wondrously slight as to dress. 

But what of all this? Pve a story to tell, 

And I'm wasting my rhyme, 

Ink and paper and time, 
On what every philosopher knows very well, 
Though I'm no philosopher.— I'm but a joker, 
And don't walk about with grave looks and white choker, 
To claim from mankind for my dulness indemnity, 
Because 'tis rigged out in the garb of solemnity ; 
I've learned by experience the service that Am does, 
And merely desire to be " comes jucwtdus," 
A jolly companion. But really I'm spinning 
Too much — I must come to my story's beginning. 
A queer one, explaining an incident quaint, 
How the lawyers obtained their patron saint ; 
And I trust a profession so grave and so learn'd 
Will feel in the history deeply concerned. 
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The thirteenth century hadn't run out, 

Bat its closing year 

Was exceedingly near 
At the date of this serious event, I've no doubt. 

The Pontiffs of Rome 

Still continued "at home," 
And the shades of Vaucluse had obtained no renown, 
As yet, from the triple pontifical crown. 
Still I frankly confess 'tis uncertain what Pope 
From his palace looked out on the Aventine slope, 
When the worthy Evona set forth for the road, 
On a pilgrimage bound, to that blessed abode. 
Ah ! a pious and sanctified pleader was he, 
Such a lawyer as now we don't frequently see. 
He hadn't nis equal at law in all Brittany, 
And he beat the whole bar both at psalter and litany ; 
He prayed and he fasted, he fasted and prayed. 
Which lawyers don't do in these days, I'm afraid ; 
It can't be expected, indeed, when their knowledge is 
Picked up at " Godless" and «« Infidel" colleges, 

At vile Inns of Court, 

Where wild people resort, 
Who call very improper things " larking " and sport, 
And instruction means nothing but mutton and port. 
Not so with Evona : he pored o'er his pleading, 
Or varied his studies witn excellent reading ; 
On all mundane emotions at once put a quencher, 
And, in fact, was precisely the man for a Bencher. 

A word to convey, 

More than all I could say, 
The position the worthy man held in his day. 
Grave, learned, and saintly, I don't think I've known a 
Half-dozen barristers quite like Evona. 

But wherefore now does he set out from home, 

Bound on that peregrination to Rome ? 

A journey, in those days, a trifle unpleasant, 

And very unlike what we find it at present. 

There wasn't a railway to Chalons-sur-Saone, 

There wasn't a steamer to run down the Rhone ; 

There were free-booters given to felonious pursuits, 

Who made free with your purse, not to speak of your boots ; 

There were quarrelsome counts who played tricks upon travellers 

Somewhat worse than we hear of from custom-house cavillers ; 

But if you're a half-dozen years out of college, 

'Tis likely enough that you've got all this knowledge, 

In which case you don't require my information, 

So here goes, once again, to resume my narration. 

Good Evona set oat on a laudable mission, 
First to show for his failings a thorough contrition, 
By going, in person, with genuine lowliness, 
Absolution to seek at the feet of his Holiness, 

And to ask, in addition, 

By humble petition, 
A boon he had long set his heart on procuring, 
And that thus he had very good hopes of ensuring— 
A saint to take charge of the legal profession, 
Who its members would guard against sinful transgression, 
Make them models thenceforward of worth and sobriety, 

JAnd distinguish them ever for wisdom and piety. 
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With this object and hope, 

. He proceeds to the Pope, 
Prepared to despise every sort of privation, 
With bo noble a scheme in his mind's contemplation. 
And I trust that there lives not a single attorney 
Who would venture to sneer at the old lawyer's journey. 

How proudly rises that wondrous dome, 
That crowns the glory of modern Borne ; 
Grandest of temples, alone it stands, 
The noblest labour of human hands. 
But Rome has a church with an older claim — 
An earlier title to storied fame-. 
Renowned and honoured in ages fled, 
" Of Christian Temples Mother and Head."* 
The Royal Lateran looketh still 
Forth on the far-off Latian Hill- 
Old, ere a Vatican Pontiff hurled 
His wrathful bolt on a trembling world ; 
Old, when our pilgrim, weary and faint, 
Came to ask the Pope for a ratron Saint ; 
And the reader should know, if he didn't before, 
That his Holiness lived in the Palace next door. 

Who he was I have mentioned historians don't state, 
And the fact is a little obscure as to date; 

But I've reason to think 

That he loved a sly wink, 
And relished a good-natured joke with a funny face, 
On which grounds I've decided to christen him Boniface, 
The eighth of that name having reigned, it appears, 
In this same thirteenth century s ultimate years, 
A fact that completely clears up the chronology, 
And makes needless, on my part, the slightest apology. 

Evona arrived in the city, I've stated, 

And then, in due form, on his Holiness waited, 

Kneeling down kissed his toe, 

As is usual we know, 
Although, as Prince Hamlet remarks in his speech, 
Twere a custom more honoured perhaps in tne breach ; 

Which the Pope seems to feel, 

And says, " Oh, pray don't kneel, 
Good Evona, a lawyer so wise, so devout, 
AncL— really — I've just had a twinge of the gout. 
If you will show such homage, here, this is the thing," 
And he holds forth his hand with the Fisherman's ring. 

At which gracious attention 

And deep condescension, 
Evona feels more than I ever could mention ; 
Thanks the Pontiff in words of the deepest sincerity, 
And then adds, " Holy Father, don't think it temerity, 

If I dare to suggest 

A wish yet unexpressed, 
But which through long years has deprived me of rest, 
And made my existence extremely distress'd : 
It is that my serious and learned profession 
Has no special claim on some saint's intercession. 

* " Urbis et orbit Ecdetiarum Mater et Caput." — TTifa designation has been given to \ 
the Church of St John Lateran. The Basilica was built by Constantlne ; bat the old edifice 
was destroyed by fire daring the residence of the Popes at Avignon, and the present beautiful 
church has been erected on its site*— K. 
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It appears to me hard 

That we should be debarred 
From a benefit all other callings mar share ; 
Some of which have no wonderful chums I declare. 
Don't fancy I'd dare use a word of rebuke, 
Bat surely if Painters are watched by Saint Luke, 
And the sweet Saint Cecilia will patronize Fiddlers, 
We shouldn't be treated like Jeremy Diddlers." 
'Twas the phrase that he used, ahho' you might not think so, 
And just copied as writ by hi own pen-and-ink so ; 
And it staggered the Pope by its terseness and strength, 
More than many addresses of six times its length* 

His Holiness scarce could help smiHnff to see 
Hie old lawyer so anxiously urging his plea ; 
But of course he was likewise delighted to find 
Such pious desires in a man of his kind. 
He acknowledged the justice of all that was said, 

But observed, "On one head 
Where you seem to suggest, as a ground of complaint, 
That each other calling can boast of its saint, 

It is certainly true 

That there are very few 
Which have not got some patron ; but then, recollect, 
They had, each of them saints, in their line, to select ; 

The cases you've spoken of, 

So much give token of. 
Saint Cecilia delighted in music, you know, 
And though Luke as a pairter was very so-so, 
Still a painter he was, which gives coloar for making him 
The patron of painters, and warrants their taking him ; 

But I'm sadly afraid 

We've not one of your trade- 
Excuse the expression— 

Tour learned profession. 
In the calendar ; carpenters, shoemakers, sawyers, 
Artisans of all classes, besides some employers ; 
Even doctors a few you may find — but no lawyers. 
It strikes me that this the reason is somehow, 
That you've not had a saint for a patron ere now." 

Now this was a regular slap in the face. 

Evona in vain tried to fish up a case, 

But a canonized lawyer 'twas hopeless to trace ; 

So he said, " Holv Father, I'm deeply distressed 

At finding our calling so very unblest ; 

May I trust that your goodness will make a selection 

Of some saint that would lend us henceforth his protection ; 

Whose precepts shall teach, whose example shall guide 

My brethren, till now, such assistance denied— 

Do, pray, Holy Father, some patron provide." 

" Well, in truth," said the Pope, « I cant just recollect 
A suitable saintyour good folk to protect ; 
There's Saint Thomas the doubter— no, he wouldn't do, 
Indeed 'twould be awkward to ask him ; there's — pooh I 
No, there isnt ; you've puzzled me sadly, good man. 
But hold, ah, I have it ! — I've hit on a plan : 
I really can't venture the choice to decide— 
YouH select foryourself, and let heav'n be your guide. 
j In the Lateran Church there are statues in stone 



Of at least thirty- saints, best for sanctity known 
Hie Apostles, fiiint Michael, and several more, 
In the principal aisle, within reach of the floor. 
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Be here at six sharp, in the morning again, 

And 1*11 go alone to the church with you then ; 

You shall walk thro* the aisle with your eyes bandaged tight, 

And grope for a saint as you pass, left and right, 

Going on 'till you've got to the end of your litany, 

And the matins you always repeated in Brittany ; 

And the figure you seize when your circuit is ended 

Will be that of the patron for lawyers intended. 

So be satisfied now, and no longer repine — 

You'll be guided by judgment superior to mine." 

Great was the joy of the pious old man, 

When his Holiness struck out this excellent plan ; 

He felt in an ecstacy going down stairs, 

Stopped three hours at Saint Clement's repeating his prayers ; 

Went home, took no dinner, but fasted all night, 

And set off for the Lateran soon as 'twas light ; 

Where, after parading two hours on the bricks, 

He at last got admitted at quarter to six ; 

And was joined in a minute or two by the Pope, 

Who bade his attendants the temple to ope, 

And went in with Evona, first ordering the door 

To be carefully locked till their business was o'er. 

And now came the moment so anxiously sought, 
To the lawyer with solemnest interest fraught. 

They both are inside, 

The Pope's kerchief is tied 
O'er the eyes of Evona, who vows to confide 
The profession thenceforth to his guidance and care, 
Whom heaven shall point out for its saint "then and there." 

He gropes through the aisle 

Of the noble old pile, 
Repeating his prayers as directed the while ; 

Passes saint after saint, 

Feels his limbs growing faint, 
With emotions no language could possibly paint : 

At length, with a gasp, 

Gives a tremulous grasp, 
And exclaims, with a voice full of awfullest awe, 
" Holy Saint, be it thine to be Patron of Law I" 

But a half-second after 

The Pontiff's loud laughter 
Half chokes up his voice, as he roars to the roof, 
« Why, friend, that's the Devil you've caught by the hoof!" 
And his Holiness stood with his hand to his side, 
And shook so that one would have thought he'd have died. 

Alas I 'twas the ease, 

He had stopped at tie place 
Where the Prince of Archangels stood, peerless in might, 
O'er his daring competitor fallen in the fight 5 
And guided by whatever power in the matter, 
Instead of the saint he laid hold of the latter. 
And since Popes are infallible, Nick has a claw, 
I very much rear, in all matters of law. 

So Evona concluded— the poor man fell sick 

When he saw that the patron assigned him was Nick ; 

He very soon died from no certain complaint, 

And — one hope for the lawyers— they made him a saint. 
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POPULAB PHYSICS.* 



It has been more than once remarked 
that one of the leading characteristics 
of the present age is, the prodigious 
development which has been mani- 
fested m the application of the disco- 
▼eries of the physical sciences to the 
practical uses of fife* It may be added, 
with no less force and truth, that one 
of the most prominent characters of 
modern literature throughout the world 
generally, but more especially in that 
extensive portion of it in which the 
English language is read and spoken, 
is the direction which has been given 
to the talents, and the stimulus applied 
to the ambition of scientific men of the 
highest order, to distinguish themselves 
as writers for the million, and to de- 
scend from the cloisters of their col- 
leges, laving aside the technicalities in 
which the laws of the material world 
have been for so many ages enveloped, 
and promulging them in a language 
intelligible and familiar to all. It is 
not more than five-and-twenty years 
since this movement commenced, and 
to be conscious of the rapidity of its 
progression we have only to glance at 
the catalogue of works on popular 
science which issue from the press from 
year to year. 

It would be a great mistake to as- 
sume that the great laws of physical 
science are, or ever can be, made 
clearly intelligible without the aid and 
independently of the principles of pure 
mathematics. But it is nevertheless 
true that those mathematical princi- 
ples, which are indispensably necessary 
for their clear development, may, for 
the most part, if not altogether, be so 
explained as to be understood by all 
who are familiar with common arith- 
metic, and that such explanations can 
be interwoven so skilfully with the text 
of popular works as to enable the reader 
to pick up, as he goes along, those 
geometrical and mathematical princi- 
ples which are necessarily involved in 
the exposition of the physical matter 
brought before him. 
It is to the adroit practice of this 

i 



method of exposition that the success 
of the most distinguished popular wri- 
ters on physics is to be traced. 

One of the earliest attempts, on a large 
scale, to render physical science popu- 
lar was the cheap series of treatises is- 
sued by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, under the title of the 
"Library of Useful Knowledge." This 
celebrated series was inaugurated by se- 
veral tracts by Lord Brougham and Dr. 
Lardner, the immense circulation and 
popularity of which at once established 
it in public opinion. It opened with 
Lord Brougham's Essay, which after- 
wards obtained such celebrity, on the 
" Objects, Pleasures, and Advantages 
of Physical Science." This tract circu- 
lated in a few months to the incredible 
number of 300, 000 copies. Meanwhile a 
treatise on Hydrostatics, from the same 
pen, was followed by a series of popu- 
lar treatises, on Pneumatics, Mecha- 
nics, and other branches of physics, 
by Dr. Lardner. Other distinguished 
labourers in the same field followed, 
but the successful commencement of 
the enterprise was due to the produc- 
tions above mentioned. 

The public taste once awakened, a 
rapidly increasing demand for works 
of useful information, in every branch, 
of higher pretensions than the class of 
elementary works which had hitherto 
sufficed, was developed, to satisfy which 
several other popular series appeared, 
among which, the most conspicuous 
was the " Cabinet Cydopredia," origi- 
nated and conducted by JDr. Lardner. 
A distinguished contemporary writer, 
reviewing the literary epoch we now 
refer to, while he does ample justice 
to the spirit of the conductor and pub- 
Ushers of the " Cabinet Cyclopaedia," 
underrates, as we think, the " Penny 
Cyclopaedia," and some other popular 
series which appeared about the same 
period :— 

" The service," he says, " of the * So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Knowledge,* 
thus boguu, was not carried on in tho 
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more ambitions department* of a work 
that otherwise deserres mnch praise, — 
their • Penny Cyclopaedia.' To write 
abore the larger portion of the world 
and below the remainder, is, in effect, 
to write for no one. The * Cabinet Cy- 
clopaedia' was an improred imitation of 
the publications of the Society, and here 
again the natural philosophy bore away 
the honours of the day. Not one of the 
eminent authors, who treated upon his- 
torical or literary topics, wrote up to 
his reputation. They conspired to snow 
that men of high mark can upon occa- 
sions sink nearly to the level of a book- 
seller's drudge. But the * Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy ,» and the ' Treatise 
on Astronomy/ added fresh lustre to 
the name of Herschel, and the masterly 
treatises of Dr. Lardner can hardly be 
praised too highly for the clear and full 
development of principles, for the pre- 
cision of language, and the accuracy of 
statements. His great superiority over 
ordinary writers will be felt by all who 
read the 'Manual of Electricity and 
Magnetism,' commenced by himself, and 
afterwards completed by another hand. 
To pass from the portion of Dr. Lardner 
to that of his continuator is like the 
sudden transition, in railway travelling, 
from open daylight to subterranean dark- 
ness.** 

It will be gratifying to those who, 
like the Quarterly Reviewer, regret 
the abortive attempt to -complete Dr. 
Lardner's unfinished volumes on Elec- 
tricity, in the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, to 
learn that a complete treatise on that 
subject is advertised to form a part of 
the second volume of his " Handbook 
of Natural Philosophy and Astrono- 
my," the first volume of which is now 
before us. This volume comprises 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, Sound, and Optics. The 
second will treat of Heat, Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Astronomy. 

This work, like nearly all the scien- 
tific works of the same author, is in- 
tended for the satisfaction of those 
who desire to obtain a knowledge of 
the elements of physics, without pur- 
suing them through their mathemati- 
cal consejqtiences and details. The 
methods of demonstration and illustra- 
tion are accordingly adapted to such 
readers. Wherever mathematical prin- 
ciples are necessary to the clear expo- 
sition of the subject, such principles 
are interwoven in the text, and ex- 



pounded in such language, and with 
such illustration, as to be intelligible 
to all persons who have passed the first 
rudiments of education. 

The work is more especially com- 
posed with the object of supplying that 
information relating to physical and 
mechanical science, which is required 
by the medical and law student, the 
engineer and the artisan, by those 
who are preparing for the universities, 
and, in short, by those who, having 
already entered upon the active par- 
suits of business, are still desirous to 
sustain and improve their knowledge 
of the general truths of physics, and of 
those laws by which the order and 
stability of the material world are 
maintained. 

To these several classes of students, 
to which the Handbook is professedly 
addressed, we think the author might 
safely have added that numerous class 
of university students, who, being de- 
voted chiefly to other branches of 
academical study, have not the time 
disposable which would be necessary 
to attain the knowledge of the branches 
of physics included in this Handbook, 
by the wajr of rigorous mathematics, 
and who will find a ready road to the 
attainment of that general acquaintance 
with them which is both necessary and 
sufficient for their purposes, by follow- 
ing the methods of proof and illustra- 
tion to be found in these pages. 

The qualities which such a Work 
should possess, and upon which its 
usefulness and popularity must mainly 
depend, are clearness, simplicity of 
language, fulness of exposition, with 
few technicalities of language, and 
copiousness in the illustration of ge- 
neral principles, by a reference to the 
most familiar phenomena. In these 
qualities the writings of Dr. Lardner 
take precedence of those of any other 
author of the day; and hence, as a 
writer of popular works on science, 
he stands unrivalled. Others may 
excel him in originality, in profundity 
of research, but we know of no one 
who excels him in the art of making 
whatever truth he wishes to communi- 
cate distinct and palpable to other 
persons. The work before us exhibits 
this happy art of elucidation in an 
eminent degree. Science is here madji 
easy. No one who reads the work 
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can fell to understand its contents, and 
every one who understands its contents 
win nave gained an amount of scientific 
knowledge which, without such an aid, 
it would have taken years of painful 
study to acquire. 

The various topics comprised in 
this first course, which extend over 
eight hundred pages of letter-press, 
and are illustrated by above four hun- 
dred engravings, are explained in a 
style and language so simple and clear 
as to be level with the understanding 
and information of all ordinary read- 
ers, and the endless variety of illustra- 
tions which are given, form a vast 
repository of striking facts touching; 
ordinary objects or phenomena, which 
would of itself command a wide and 
enduring interest. 

Some specimens selected from the 
volume will, however, convey, better 
than any general comment, an idea of 
the style of exposition and illustration 
which prevails throughout the entire 
work. One should have imagined that 
a subject so dry as the divisibility of 
matter, could afford but small scope 
for popular and attractive writing. 
Let us see, neverthless, what it can be 
converted into after passing through 
the crucibles of so practised an artist 
in popular writing as the author now 



*' Illustrations of extreme minuteness* — 
Dr. WoUaston obtained platinum wire 
so fine, that thirty thousand pieces, 
placed side by side in contact, would not 
cover more than an inch. It would take 
one hundred and fifty pieces of this wire 
bound together to form a thread as thick 
as a filament of raw silk. Although 
platinum is the heaviest of the known 
bodies, a mile of this wire would not 
weigh more than a grain. Seven ounces 
of this wire would extend from London 
to New York. 

" The natural filaments of wool, silk, 
and for, afford striking examples of the 
minute divisibility of organised matter. 
The following numbers show how many 
filaments of each of the annexed sub- 
stances placed in contact, side by side, 
would be necessary to coyer an inch : — 

Coarse wool . . 500 

Fine Merino wool . . 1250 
Silk ... . 2500 

t " The hairs of the finest furs, such as 

leaver and ermine, bold a place between 

te filaments of Merino and silk, and the 

rools in general have a fineness between 

\ (hat of Merino and coarse wool. Fine 

is the filament produced by the silk- 



worm, that produced by the spider is 
still more attenuated. A thread of a 
spider's web, measuring four miles, will 
weigh very little more than a single 
grain. Every one is familiar with the 
fact, that the spider spins a thread, or 
cord, by which his own weight hangs 
suspended. It has been ascertained 
that this thread is composed of about six 
thousand filaments. 

" Thinness of a soap-bubble.— A soap- 
bubble as it floats in the light of the sun 
reflects to the eye an endless variety of 
the most gorgeous tints of colour. 
Newton showed, that to each of these 
tints corresponds a certain thickness of 
the substance forming the bubble; ia 
fact, he showed in general, that all 
transparent substances, when reduced to 
a certain degree of tenuity, would reflect 
these colours. Near the highest point 
of the bubble, just before it bursts, is 
always observed a spot which reflects 
no colour and appears black. Newton 
showed that the thickness of the bubble 
at this black point was the 2,500,000th 
part of an inch 1 Now, as the bubble 
at this point possesses the properties of 
water as essentially as does the Atlantic 
Ocean, it follows that the ultimate 
molecules forming water must have less 
dimensions than this thickness. 

" Thinness of insects' wings. — The same 
optical experiments were extended to 
the organic world, and it was shown 
that the wings of insects which reflect 
beautiful tints resembling mother-of- 
pearl owe that quality to their extreme 
tenuity. Some of these are so thin that 
50,000 placed one upon the other would 
not form a heap of more than a quarter 
of an inch in height ! 

44 Wire used in embroidery. — In the ma- 
nufacture of embroidery fine threads of 
silver gilt are used. To produce these 
a bar of silver, weighing 180 oi., is gilt 
with an ounce of gold ; this bar is then 
wire-drawn until it is reduced to a 
thread so fine that 3,400 feet of it weigh 
less than an ounce. It is then flattened 
by being submitted to a severe pressure 
between rollers, in which process its 
length is increased to 4,000 feet. Each 
foot of the flattened wire weighs, there- 
fore, the 4000th part of an ounce. But 
as in the processes of wire-drawing and 
rolling the proportion of the two metals 
is maintained, the gold which covers the 
surface of the fine thread thus produoed 
consists only of the 180th part of its 
whole weight. Therefore the gold 
which covers one foot is only the 
720,000th part of an ounce, and conse- 
quently the gold which covers an inch 
will be the 8,640,000th part of an ounce. 
If this inch be again divided into one 
hundred equal parts, each part will be 
distinctly visible without the aid of a 
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microscope, and yet the gold which 
covers such visible part will be only the 
864,000,000th part of an ounce. But 
we need nonstop even here. This 
portion of the wire may be viewed 
through a microscope which magnifies 
500 times; and by these means, there- 
fore, its 500th part will become risible." 
" The magnitude and form of the cor- 
puscle* of blood. — In different species 
these red corpuscles differ both in form 
and size. They were long considered 
to be spheroidal, and are even still so 
stated to be in most works on physics. 
The observations, however, of Hewson, 
Wagner, Gulliver, and others have prov- 
ed tnat they are flat or disk-shaped. 
In the human blood, and in that gene- 
rally of animals who suckle their youn£, 
they are circular, or nearly so, their 
surfaces being slightly concave, like the 
spectacle glasses used by short-sighted 
persons. In birds, reptiles, and fishes, 
they are generally oval, the oval being 
more or less elongated in different spe- 
cies. The surface of the disks in these 
species, instead of being concave, are 
convex, like the spectacle glasses used 
by weak-sighted persons. The thickness 
of these disks varies from one third to 
one quarter of their diameter. Their 
diameter in human blood is the 3500th 

Eart of an inch ; they are smallest in tho 
lood of the Napu musk-deer, where 
they measure only the 12,000th of an 
inch.* 

Our limits do not enable us to give 
any extracts from the book on Force 
and Motion, but it is full of important 
truths clearly set forth and illustrated 
with great force and felicity. The re- 
marks upon the composition and reso- 
lution of motion ana forces are espe- 
cially interesting and important to 
practical men. 

The book on the Theory of Machi- 
nery, besides an enunciation of the 
general principles of mechanism, and 
a description of the most familiar ele- 
mentary machines, gives a very lucid 
account of the laws which regulate the 
action of pendulums, whether circular 
or reciprocating, and an explanation 
of the operation of the crank and fly- 
wheel in steam engines. We may re- 
fer to the explanation given in this 
chapter of what is meant by the centre 
of oscillation as an example of the clear- 
ness of exposition which distinguishes 
Dr. Lardner's writings ; for, in a few 
words, he conveys to the mind a dis- 
tinct and accurate conception of what 
is intended to be communicated, when 
loss expert demonstrators, even with 



the aid of a long explanation, would 
have failed in making themselves un- 
derstood. Rejecting all subordinate 
details he seizes in his elementary de- 
scriptions only upon the material points. 
These he pourtrays with a ready pencil 
and an unfaltering hand, so tnat the 
result is a sketch of great vigour and 
distinctness, which may afterwards be 
filled up with any elaboration of detail 
that is desired. 

The chapter on the mechanical pro- 
perties of liquids comprises the topics 
comprehended under tne heads Hydro- 
statics and Hydrodynamics in other 
works on natural philosophy ; but the 
illustrative examples given are such as 
are not to be found accumulated in 
any work whatever. We have only 
room to extract the following :— 

" Example of hydrostatic pressure in 
the circulation of the blood. — The animal 
economy supplies an example of the lain 
of hydrostatics, as striking as that which 
the skeleton exhibits of the laws of me- 
chanics. 

Tho heart, from which the blood is 
supplied to all parts of the system, is an 
organ endued with great powers of ex- 
pansion and contraction. 

When it is contracted, a pressure is 
exerted upon the blood in immediate 
contact with the muscles of the heart, 
by which that fluid is driven through 
the arteries, pressing forward the blood 
which already fills those canals into the 
veins. These various pipes and conduits 
are formed of an elastic material, and 
supplied with valves, like the valve O in 
the hydrostatic press, which prevent 
the reflux of the blood. These valves, 
therefore, by their reaction, form so 
many fulcrums, from which the con- 
tractile force of the vessels containing 
the blood derive their effect ; and the 
motion of this fluid is thus continued 
through the veins and returns to the 
heart. The muscular power of tho heart, 
to exert pressure on the blood, is illus- 
trated by a striking experiment recorded 
by Dr. Hales in his statical essays. A 
vertical tube was put in communica- 
tion with the arterial blood of an animal. 
The fluid, yielding to the pressure re- 
ceived from the heart, rushed into the 
tube, and rose to a certain height pro- 
portioned to tho pressure. This height 
was found to vary in different animals, 
being greater in the larger than in the 
smaller classes. In the horse, a ooluni 
often feet was supported ; in the hum 
body, the height of the column was bi 
eight feet. The pressure of the venoii 
blood was less than that of the arterial, 
as might have been anticipated, in thjs 
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human species its pressure sustaining 
only a column of six inches. 

'* The functions of aquatic animals 
adapted to the depths at which they pre- 
vail— At a depth of 30,000 feet, the ex- 
ternal pressure would render the gases 
of the air bladder as heavy as their bulk 
of water, and consequently the appa- 
ratus for generating them would loso 
its efficiency. In fishes which are drawn 
up from depths of about 3000 feet, the 
gas included in this apparatus, which 
was subject below to an external pres- 
sure of 15001bs. per square inch, being 
a hundred times the atmospheric pres- 
sure, swells, when brought above the 
water, to about a hundred times its ori- 
ginal bulk. This produces some curious 
effects, the internal organs increasing 
to such an extent that a part of them is 
driren out of the mouth of the fish, pre- 
senting the singular appearance or an 
inflated bladder. This circumstance, 
which is curious and interesting, sug- 
gests the probability that the different 
parts of the sea are each poopled by 
their inhabitants, varying not only ac- 
cording to climate, but according to 
depth." 

The two books, devoted to the expo- 
sition of the mechanical phenomena of 
light and sound, abound in passages 
which, if our limits would allow us to 
reproduce them, would excite more 
wonder in some of our readers than 
all the marvels of oriental fiction. We 
musty however, limit our extracts, and 
conclude this review with the following 
specimen: — 

" Application of the Sirene to count the 
rate at which the wings of insects mow— 
The buzzing and humming noises pro- 
duced by winged insects are not, as 
might be supposed, vocal sounds. They 
result from sonorous undulations im- 
parted to the air by the flapping of their 
wings. This may be rendered evident 
by observing, that the noise always 
ceases when the insect alights on any 
object. 

" The Sirene has been ingeniously ap- 
plied for the purposo of ascertaining 
the rate at which the wings of such 
creatures flap. The instrument being 
brought into unison with the sound pro- 
duced by the insect indicates, as in the 
case of any other musical sound, the rate 
of vibration. In this way it has been 
ascertained that the wings of a gnat 
flap at the rate of 15,000 times per 
Second. The pitch of the note produced 
bj this insect in the act of flyine w, 
, therefore, more than two octaves above 
| the highest note of a seven octave piano- 

forte." 
| 3 VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXIX. 



" Why we are not sensible of darkness 
when we win*. — This continuance of the 
impression of external objects on the re- 
tina, after the light from the objects 
ceases to act, is also manifested by the 
fact, that the continual winking of the 
eyes for tho purpose of lubricating the 
eye-ball by the eye-lid does not intercept 
our vision. If wo look at any external 
objects they never cease for a moment 
to be visible to us, notwithstanding tho 
frequent intermissions which take place 
in the action of light upon the retina, in 
consequence of its being thus intercepted 
by the eye-lid.*' 

" Why a lighted stick revolving produces 
apparsntly a luminous ring. — If a lighted 
stick be turned round in a circle in a 
dark room, the appearance to the eye 
will bo a continuous circle of light ; for 
in this case the impression produced 
upon the retina by the light, when the 
stick is at any point of the circle, is re- 
tained until the stick returns to that 
point." 

"Flash of lightning. — In the same man- 
ner a flash of lightning appears to the 
eye as a continuous line of light, be- 
cause the light emitted at any point of 
the line remains upon the retina until the 
cause of the light passes over the suc- 
ceeding points." 

"In the same manner any objects 
moving before the eye with such a velo- 
city that the retina shall retain the im- 
ftression produced at one point in tho 
ine of its motion until it passes through 
the other points, will appear as a con- 
tinuous line of light or colour." 

" Distinctness of vision compared with 
the magnitude of the pictures on the retina. — 
Nothing can be more calculated to excite 
our wonder and admiration than tho dis- 
tinctness of our perception of visible ob- 
jects, compared with the magnitude of 
the picture on tho retina, from which 
immediately we receive such perception." 

"Example of the picture of the full moon 

on the retina If we look at the full moon 

on a clear night, we perceive with con- 
siderable distinctness by the naked eye 
the lineaments of light and shade which 
characterize its diss. 

" Now let us consider only for a mo- 
ment what are the dimensions of tho 
picture of the moon formed on the retina 
from which alone we derive this distinct 
perception. 

" Tho disk of the moon subtends a 
visual angle of half a degree, and conse- 
quently, according to what has been ex- 
plained, the diameter of its picture on 
the retina will be ^^th part of an inch, 
and the entire superficial magnitude of 
the image from which we derive this dis- 
tinct perception is only the rrJrRyth P» r ' 
of a square inch ; yot within this minute 
space we are able to distinguish a multi- 
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plicity of still more minute details. Wo 
perceive, for example, forms of light 
and shade, whoso linear dimensions do 
not exceed one-tenth part of the appa- 
rent diameter of the moon, and which 
therefore, occupy upon the retina a 
space whose diameter does not exceed 
the fpoioopt h part of a square inch," 

" Example of the human figure. — To 
take another example, the figure of a 
man 70 inches high, seen at a distance 
of 40 feet, produces an image upon the 
retina the height of which is about one- 
fourteenth part of an inch. The face of 
such an image is included in a circle 
whose diameter is about one-twelfth of 
the height, and therefore occupies on 
the retina a circle whose diameter is 
about the TTTjth P^t of an inch ; never- 
theless, within this circle, the eyes, nose, 
and lineaments are distinctly seen. The 
diameter of the eye is about one-twelfth 
of that of the face, and therefore, though 
distinctly seen, does not occupy upon the 
retina a space exceeding the 400 ^ 000 th 
of a square inch. 

" If the retina be the canvas on whicb 
this exquisite miniature is delineated, 
how infinitely delicate must be its struc- 
ture, to receive and transmit details so 
minute with such marvellous precision ; 
and if, according to the opinion of some, 
the perception of these details be ob- 
tained by the retina feeling the image 
formed upon the choroid, how exquisitely 
sensitive must be its touch !" 

The eye hat power of accommodation 
to different degree* of illumination. — The 
eye possesses a certain limited power of 
accommodating itself to various degrees 
of illumination. Circumstances, which 
are familiar to every one, render the ex- 
ercise of this power evident. 

" If a person, after remaining a cer- 



tain time in a dark room, pass suddenly 
into another room strongly illuminated, 
the eye suffers instantly a degree of in- 
convenience, and even pain, which causes 
the eyelids to close ; and it is not until 
after the lapse of a certain time that 
they can be opened without incon- 
venience. 

*' The cause of this is easily explained. 
While the observer remains in the 
darkened or less illuminated room, the 
pupil is dilated so as to admit into the 
eye as great a quantity of light as the 
structure of the organ allows of. When 
he passes suddenly into the strongly 
illuminated room, the flood of light ar- 
riving through the widely dilated pupil 
acts with such violence on the retina as 
to produce pain, which necessarily calls 
for the relief and protection of the organ. 
The iris, then, by an action peculiar to 
it, contracts the dimensions of the pupil 
so as to admit proportionally less light, 
and the eye is opened with impunity. 

" Effects the reverse of these are ob- 
served when a person passes from a 
strongly illuminated room into one com- 
paratively dark, or into the open air at 
night. For a certain time he sees 
nothing, because the contraction of the 
pupil, which was adapted to the strong 
light to which it had previously been 
exposed, admits so little light to the 
retina that no sensation is produced. 
The pupil, however, after a while dilates, 
and, admitting more light, objects are 
perceived which were before invisible. 

" Thus, when the lamp that lighted 
The trareUer at first goes out, 
Ho feels awhile benighted, 
And wanders on In fear and doubt ; 
Bui soon the prospect clearing, 
In cloudless starlight on he treads, 
And finds no lamp so cheering 
As that light which heaven sheds."— Moobe. 
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calderon's "tiie flCARF and the flower." 



Reading Calderon without some ex- 
perienced guide to conduct one through 
the almost interminable expanse of his 
creations, has been compared, by a 
competent authority, to a mariner 
voyaging upon a boundless sea without 
a pilot, where he is carried from island 
to island, " some of craggy and moun- 
tainous magnificence, some clothed 
with moss and flowers, and radiant 
with fountains, some barren deserts."* 
Thus has it been with us, dear reader, 
in our present cruise through the Spa- 
nish Main ; carried by the spirit of ad- 
venture far out of the usual course, 
away from those well-known waters, 
the depth and dangers of which have 
been laid down in the trustworthy 
charts of Bouterwek and Sismondi, 
we know not where to steer. The sea 
upon which we are gliding sparkles so 
beautifully around us, that it would 
seem as if progression were a foolish 
labour, and that the happiest destiny 
would be to float thus for ever dreamily 
along, careless to which of the fantastic 
islands that gem the horizon we were 
borne:— 

«* The ran Is warm, the sky Is dear, 

The waves ire dancing fast and bright j 
Blue ialee and snovy mountains wear 
The purple noon's transparent light." 

Yes, truly, but in time the brightest 
sea begins to lose its attractions, and 
the pleasantest voyage to grow dull. 
The loveliest mirage that ever rose 
upon the longing gaze of the land- sick 
mariner is faint beside the real elysium 
which meadows, and cottage roofs, and 
the gurgling of fresh, clear rivulets 
present to his desiring senses. All 
the bright harmonies of colour in the 
clouded or azure heavens above our 
heads, or in the shifting shades of the 
liquid emerald or turquoise element 
upon which we are floating, do not 
compensate us for the absence of some 
living beings, in whose fate we may 
tgjjce an interest, and whose hopes and 



sorrows mav awaken the feelings of 
the heart, in addition to those senti- 
ments of wonder and delight which the 
spectacle of inanimate nature has ex- 
cited. As if to meet our wishes and 
to decide our hesitating choice, as we 
look through the clustering islands of 
this enchanted sea, lo ! from the shores 
of one of the most beautiful among 
them, a silken " scarf " is waved 
cheerfully to and fro in sign of cordial 
amity and welcome, the staff from 
which it is suspended being surmounted 
by a " flower," in proof of the fertility 
and beauty of the region to which we 
are invited. As we approach the 
shore, and behold the crowd of grace- 
ful beings, among whom it is our des- 
tiny to dwell for a brief period, we 
feel inclined to exclaim, in the words 
of Miranda — 

"O! wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here I 
How beauteous mankind is I O brave new world 
That has such people in it." 

And so, having landed, we shall at 
once proceed to examine the species 
of entertainment that has been pre- 
pared for our reception. It is a light 
and graceful drama, one of those 
comedtas de capa y espada which plea- 
santly revives our earliest impressions 
of the Spanish character and Spanish 
modes of life, as given to us by Cer- 
vantes, Mendoza, and Le Sage, ere 
they were dispelled by the sterner re- 
alities of Spanish history, or the scarce- 
ly sterner features of Spanish tragedy. 
The first act of " The Scarf and the 
Flower " opens in some public pleasure 
grounds near Florence, and within 
sight of that beautiful city— 

11 Florence, beneath the sun, 
Of cities, fairest one." 

Two travellers are seen to enter, with 
every appearance of having but just 
alighted from their horses. These are 
Enrico, a young Italian gentleman, 
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returning from a confidential mission 
to the Court of Spain, whither he had 
been sent by the Duke of Florence, 
whose friendship he is honoured with ; 
and Ponlevi, his valet, who of course 
forms the gracioso of the play. This 
latter personage is full of impatience 
to enter the city, to visit his old haunts, 
and to astonish his acquaintances with 
the wonders he has seen. He cannot 
understand why his master should stop 
so near home for the purpose of telling 
him the secret of his love affairs, which 
he pretty broadly intimates he knows 
already. But as the audience require 
to be informed of these antecedents, 
the impatient valet has to submit, and 
Enrico proceeds to narrate the difficult 
position in which he is placed with 
respect to Chloris and Lisida, two 
sisters of Florence, to whom, through 
gallantry, and the necessity he was 
under of concealing any particular 
affection, he paid equal attention, and 
thus unfortunately succeeded in awak- 
ing an attachment in the heart of her 
to whom he was not attached, as well 
as in hers to whom he was. This 
perplexity must be given in his own 
words:— 

ENRICO. 

Since as sisters, side by side, 
Darts of love and of disdain, 
Ever joined were seen the twain, 
In the walks or windows wide ; 
Which of them, in truth, I wooed, 
Which of them I sighed to serve, 
I the secret did preserve ; 
Thus thy rigour I subdued, 
Chloris. It, of course, should be 
Chloris whom my service moved, 
Were it Chloris that I loved, 
Chloris would have hated me ; 
I loved Lisida, and she, 
Therefore, love for me did lose ; 
Love doth ever thus confuse 
Fortunes, &c 

Ho proceeds to mention that Fabio, 
the father of the ladies, showed his 
dislike to those attentions, and how he 
himself had been prevented from ex. 
plaining the real state of his affections, 
by knowing that Chloris had confided 
to her sister the partiality which she 
felt for him, and continues :— 

Coward, thus of courtesy, 
Blind, un thanked, and full of sadness ; 
Loving Lisida to madness, 
Chloris vainly loving mo ; 
One I see, the other sigh for ; 
Worship one, and one am wooing, 
Loving one, and one pursuing ; 



One I seek, and one I die for ; 
Thus doth joy divided prove, 
Grief remaining still entire ; 
Lisida I still desire, 
Chloris still I cannot love. 

Ponlevi cuts the gordian knot of this 
difficulty in a very simple and expe- 
ditious manner. He says — 

Little trouble, if you knew, 
This, by Jove, would give me. 



ENRICO. 



Why, 



What would you have done ? 

PONLEVI. 

What, I? 
I would simply love the two ; 
And if Lisida adored me, 
I, for Lisida, would die ; 
Chloris, I would bid good bye, 
If I thought that she abhorred mo ; 
For beyond the fame that moves him, 
Or the worth a man is showing, 
With a woman, is the knowing 
That another woman loves him. 

While they are thus conversing, the 
very ladies about whom so much has 
been said, enter the gardens. They 
are accompanied by a third lady, Nisc, 
who is their cousin, and Celia, their 
attendant. The entire party are so 
veiled as to be unknown to Enrico. 
Their conversation seems to be about 
the beauty of the surrounding scene, 
which ends in a charming dispute as 
to the superior attractions of the morn, 
ing or the night, in which Enrico 
courteously joins :— 

CHLORIS. 

Oh ! how pleasant is this plain 
Palace, home of plants and flowers! 

LISIDA. 

In the bright-green fresh-leaved bowers, 
In the sunny drops of rain, 
May proclaims its happy reign ! 

EWBioo {aside to Ponlevi]. 
Stay ! behold ! who wander here ? 

chloris. 
No ; 'tis false, this verdant sphere 
Can a lovelier scene display, 
At the dawning of the day, 
As when the sunbeams disappear. 

KISB. 

Can the changing moments make 
Scenes so fair, still fairer seem ? 

OITLORIS. 

Yes ; Aurora's magic gleam 
Brighter charms than these can wake./ 
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RISE. 

*Tia an error — a mistake— 
Thus to give the crown of light 
To the Morn; the starry Night 
Is the only queen. 

ENRICO [advancing]. 
Senora, 
Wrong not thus the fair Aurora, 
like thyself; a lady bright; 
Being so, 'twere wrong to think 
Aught but grateful love and duty 
To that fair benignant beauty, 
In whose every breath we drink 
The orange, jasmine, and the pink ; 
To whose brightness Nature yields 
The sovereign splendour of tho day ; 
Whose fleeting sceptre hath more sway 
Than thai the prouder noontide wields; 
It bringeth gladness to the fields, 
And colour to the flowers and groves ; 
It is the season of the loves, 
Harmonious hour of wakening birds ; 
How wrong to use disdainful words 
To her whose pcrfoctness reproves ? 

This beautiful panegyric on the 
morning draws the attention of the 
ladies to Enrico, and ho is at once re- 
cognised by the sisters. They pri- 
vately request Nise, who is unknown 
to him, to make some reply to his 
Quixotic defence of the earlier beauty 
of the day, that while so occupied they 
may escape unknown — to which she 
consents— 

NISE. 

Don Quixote of Aurora bright, 
Say, what imports it that at dawn 
Each dewy flower o'er earth's wide lawn 
May drink the tears it wept at night ? 
Say, what imports the golden light 
That tips the hills with roseate flame, 
The drops of dew that put to shame 
The tinted sea-shell's treasures pearly ? 
A lady, that must rise so early 
Can be no very noble dame :— 

ENRICO. 
To rise, 'mid interlaced bars 
Of summer woods and natural bowers, 
To change for countless troops of flowers 
The myriad armies of the stars — 
This 'gainst no proper feeling jara — 
If, where the green boughs meet above 
She wanders, 'tis but to discover 
The footsteps of her Shepherd lover,— 
Twere less the lady, if she strove 
To sleep, when she should wake with love. 



k 



NISE. 

let her rise and roam the plain, 

P woodlands wild, 'mid morning's dews, 
ng her loves— for me I choose 
greater pleasure and less pain, 
eniug's calm and tranquil ^'- 



Mine to enjoy without a yawn, 
Or envy of tho spangled lawn. 
For to my mind 'tis clear displayed 
But for the common herd was made 
This idle fancy for the dawn. 

This graceful disputation is put an 
end to by the noise of an approaching 
carriage, which proves to be that of the 
Duke. The ladies are much alarmed, 
particularly Chloris, who has been for 
some time the object of tho Duke's at- 
tentions, and she is informed that it is 
with the hope of seeing her that ho 
now visits the gardens. Enrico, still 
ignorant as to the identity of the ladies, 
but moved merely by their apparent 
distress, politely offers to use his ex- 
ertions to extricate them out of the 
difficulty, and their acts of gratitude 
which follow give the name and create 
the confusion of the drama :— 

ENBICO; 

Perhaps this casualty may, 
Without the breach of custom's laws, 
Permit my wish to servo appear, 
Which is, to take away tho fear 
His coming here to you doth cause ; 
Here where the winding path withdraws 
Into the highway, I shall go, 
And there, by meeting him, shall so 
Divert him till you have time to gain 
Tour carriage, and depart again. 

CHXOEIS. 

The thanks, that for this act I owe 
At present with this scarf I pay, — 
Small gilt with grateful feelings rife, 

It is the ransom of my life : 

{ Gives him an azure scarf. 



ENBICO. 

Happy I am to serve you. 
1 know to whom I owe— 



May 



CHLORIS. 



It cannot be. 



To-day 



[Exeunt Chloris and Nise. 

USIDA [aside']. 

And now begin 
Once more, Heavens ! the mental din, 
Tho heart's wild fears, the soul's eclipse,— 
Too small the prison of my lips 
To chain the jealous fiend within, — 
But since I can, beneath this veil 
Avenge the burning pangs I feel, 2 
And with the shaft of jealousy 
Strike dead the heart that makes mine die, 
Let me the subtle poison deal : — 
Sir, since we both so deeply owe [Aloud, 
Our thanks to you — alike wo glow 
The debt of gratitude to pay. — 
Hers doth this azure scarf display, 
Mine by this flower I wish to show,— 

[Gives him a j . . 
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This second present which Enrico 
receives renders him more anxious even 
than before to learn the names of those 
ladies who so promptly reward the 
ordinary attentions of a stranger. 
Lisida, however, retires without giv- 
ing him the desired information, and 
begs of him, if he would not destroy 
the effect of his courtesy, not to follow 
her. Enrico then withdraws to inter- 
cept the Duke, telling Ponlevi, his 
valet, to endeavour to unravel the mys- 
tery by entering into conversation with 
their maid Ceha, who has remained 
after them. Some introductory skir- 
mishes take place between these gar- 
rulous personages, when Ponlevi, at 
length, comes to the point. 

PONLEVI. 

But since Saint Secret's day, we know, 
Is a feast-day that's never kept, 
Help me to work, thou dear adept, 
Say, who are those that late did go, 
And take 

CELIA. 

It is a great temptation ! 

PONLEVI. 

For every word your sweet mouth saith— ~ 

CELIA. 

What am I then to take?— 

PONLEVI. 

Take breath !— 
That you may make the whole narration. 

CELIA. 

A great reward ! 

PONLEVI. 

This compensation, 
Though high, I offer for thy sake. 

CELIA. 

Well then, I say, that if I take 
Breath, it is only but for one 
Reason. 

PONLEVI. 

And that? 

CELIA. 

Is just to run ! [Exit. 
PONLEVI. 

What a Carthusian she would make 1 

" O criada del Paular," says Ponlevi, 
alluding to the celebrated Convent of 
Carthusians, and situated at the town 
of Paular, near Segovia in Old Castile, 
meaning that the astonishing silence 
and secrecy which she observed emi- 



nently entitled her to become a memlx 
of that uncommunicative order. II * 
however, is determined not to give r 
the matter so easily, and follows h> 
exclaiming — 

A waiting maid and secrecy 

Some contradiction must imply ! 

The next scene presents the meeting 
of Enrico and the Duke. The latter 
is accompanied by Fabio, the father of 
the sisters, who has come to pay his 
respects to his Sovereign, before pro- 
ceeding to Naples on private business. 
He is somewhat disconcerted by the 
inopportune return of Enrico, the re- 
newal of whose attentions to Chloris 
he has reason to expect. However, he 
consoles himself by the reflection that 
she is his daughter, and will therefore 
act the part of a prudent and high-bred 
lady, and having said so, retires. The 
Duke receives Enrico with the utmost 
cordiality, and makes several mquiries 
as to his recent journey into Spain. 
The long and elaborate narration which 
Enrico gives in reply, being a spirited 
description of the ceremonies incidental 
to the act of swearing homage to Prince 
Balthasar, as Prince of the Asturias, 
fixes the date of this play in the year 
1632. " Calderon would hardly have 
introduced it on the stage much later," 
says Mr. Tickner, " because the inte- 
rest in such a ceremony is so short. 
lived. M » 

This description runs to an extreme 
length, being upwards of two hundred 
and seventy lines long. It is a series 
of the most brilliant pictures, where, 
however, the flattery of the courtier is 
as apparent as the ingenuity and fancy 
of the poet. Indeed, the former is so 
palpable, particularly in the sketch of 
Philip IV., towards the end of the nar- 
rative, that Calderon, for the only 
time, as far as our recollection goes, 
seems to have had a misgiving that his 
colours were laid on a little too richly 
and profusely. 

The religious ceremonies are first 
described : the sacred rite of confirma- 
tion ; the splendid temple which was 
the scene of this spectacle ; the stage 
erected at the foot of the -gec^t altar ^ 
whereon the homage was to be s 

The classification of the various d« 
nitaries invited to this august cerem] 
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faial then follows: the prelates of the 
Church, the ambassadors of various 
-.kingdoms, grandees, nobles, &c, in 
$heir due gradation. 

But we must pass over all this, to 
give in full the extraordinary, though 
characteristic, description which Cal- 
deron has given of the horsemanship of 
Philip IV. as he rides along in this 
procession. Exaggerated and extra- 
vagant as this picture undoubtedly is, 
it is still vivid and striking to a very 
high degree, and shows how exuberant 
the fancy of Calderon must have been, 
when, upon a subject which seems to 
have been a favourite one with him, 
that of cavaliers — 

** Who fcel their fiery hones 
Like proud mm under them," 

so much new colouring and character 
can be added to those delineations 
which he has already given us in The 
Physician of his own Honour and 
The Constant Prince. The present 
description, in the circumstances on 
which it is founded, and in occasional 
resemblances of treatment, brings for- 
cibly to mind the celebrated passage 
in the fifth act of King Richard the 
Second, descriptive of Bolingbroke's 
entry into London. There is a calm and* 
perfect beauty in the few clear touches 
of the great English master's pencil, 
which is nearly lost in the diffuse gau- 
diness (if we may use the expression) 
of the Spaniard's. In this latter respect 
it more nearly resembles the account 
which Perithous gives of Arcite in the 
last Act of The Two Noble Kinsmen. It 
would not be without interest to place 
in juxtaposition three cognate pictures, 
by such unrivalled artists as Shaks- 
peare, Fletcher, and Calderon. Three 
descriptive passages more character- 
istic of the peculiar manner of each of 
the great masters we have named, could 
not easily be met with. But we must 
content ourselves with referring the 
reader to the two former. 

The following is Calderon's descrip- 
tion. It is a renewed copy of the pre- 
ceding picture. The steed in this case, 
like that of Bolingbroke, seemiog to 
know his rider :— 

I ENRICO. 

T / Of a bright brown burning sorrel, 
i £ Of a fierce ungoverned nature 

y Seemed to me the kingly brute, 
In whose colour was depicted 
The apologetic auger 



Of the tun, that burned his akin, 
That upon its shining surface, 
In the noble beast's wild beauty 
He might contemplate his own. 
With such mettled pride he bounded, 
That a single bound proclaimed 
He could bear up a whole heaven, — 
Among brutes a living mountain— 
Atlas turned to life 'mong beasts. 
How can I find words to tell thee 
Of the strong, proud disregard 
With which he, unmindful of it, 
Ground to dust the stony highway, 
But by saying this alone, 
That I only then discovered 
What a fire was 'neath Madrid? 
For where'er bis hoof descended, 
At the touch there seemed to ope 
An abyss of fiery sparkles. 
And as he who touches fire 
Suddenly his hand withdraweth, 
80 the noble steed drew back 
With the same instinctive quickness, 
His proud hoof from out the fire 
That his hoof itself had kindled, 
Making fear itself so graceful 
That his feet no more upheld him, 
Seemingly upraised in air, 
With bis bounding* and curvettmgs. 
As with man, so in the brute-world 
Must a firm hand guide and rule it— 
Thus the King controlled the monster 
By the light rule of the reins. 
Shall I say, that when afar 
Rang the clarions and the trumpets 
He compelled him dance in time 
With the foam-creating bridle ? 
No ; for this has oft been said. 
Shall I say of horse and rider 
That they were indeed but one ? 
No ; for that were here unseemly. 
Shall I say they formed a map — 
Foam the sea, and earth the body, 
Wind the soul, and fire the foot? 
No ; the thought were too conceited. 
Shall I say, the gallant horseman, 
Lightly using boot and spur, 
Ever at the coach-door bending — 
Firmly footed in the stirrups, 
Using gracefully the arm ; 
Lowering now the hand ; adjusting 
Now the reins ; bis cloak divided ; 
With his body nicely balanced ; 
And with courteous face and bearing, 
Passed he thus along the highway, 
By the coach-door of the Queen ? 
Yes ; because the simple statement 
Gives the most exact description. 
Do not think, that 'tis to flatter, 
That I thus describe the skilful 
Horsemanship of Philip. No : 
For there was not an achievement 
Which activity might reach to 
In a cavalier, that he 
Did not wondrously exhibit. 
And the simple school wherein 
All bis knighthood's love was taught him 
Was on horseback in the saddle. 
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If, my Lord, his arms he practised, 
Ho with sharp sword could apportion 
Lessons learned from the foil. 
If he went into the chase — 
Lively portraiture of warfare*— 
Ho with arqucbuse could cover 
Everything that flew or ran. 
With the pencil he appeareth 
Wondrous Nature's new creator ; 
And in melody, his skill 
Music's inmost soul hath reached to. 
In a word, of all the arts 
There are none of which he knows not. 

It is scarcely to be wondered nt, 
after this description of a royal Criclu 
ton, that Calderon became the favour- 
ite poet of the subject of his panegyric 

To return to the characters of our 
drama. The Duke assures Enrico, 
that he would have taken a greater 
interest in his narrative, but for a 
source of private unhappiness which 
nearly engrosses his entire attention ; 
and then, cither to revenge himself for 
the extreme length of his friend's ad- 
dress, or to console himself by that 
remedy which desperate men too often 
resort to in their distresses, he produces 
a copy of verses which he had written 
on the subject, and proceeds to read 
the following sonnet to his hearer :— 

A frozen mountain on my bosom lay, 
'Round which Time twined a coronal of 

snow, 
While the warm heart fed fondly far below 
The ashes of a fire that burned alway. 
A beauteous beam, the wonder of the day, 
Down to that mine with kindling torch 

did go; 
The snow, encircled by the fire, did glow ; 
The fire, by snow congealed to ice straight- 
way. 
Etna, at once of love and anguish deep — 
Tho ashes of my heart ascending higher, 
Burning my breast, compelled my eyes to 

weep. 
O, living mountain ! blind volcanic pyre! 
If thou art flame, how canst thou water keep ? 
Alas 1 the tears of love themselves are fire ! 

Enrico at once detects the disease 
by this unmistakcable symptom, and 
replies accordingly. The uncertainty 
so ingeniously kept up, as to which of 
the sisters is the object of the Duke's 
attachment, and his efforts to appear 



interested, while at the same time he 
is suffering all the tortures of suspense, 
is amusing, and must have been still 
more effective in the representation :— 

ENRICO. 

If, my Lord, I may presume, 

This golden verse doth nothing prove ; 

It merely paints the common doom 

Of human kind — that thou'rt in love ; 

But it does not tell with whom. 

This bashful secrecy despise, 

Tell me the cause of all your sighs. 

DUKE. 

I think that when the name you hear, 

A well-known name it will appear, 

One whom unknown you still should prize, 



I?- 



ENRICO. 



DUKE. 

Even so ; I have the bliss 
To love a maid, whose like is not 
On earth. 

ENRICO. 

Tour meaning still I miss,— 

DUKR. 

Two daughters hath not Fabio got ? 

TONLEVI [aside'}. 
My master's troubled much at this. 

ENRICO [aside]. 
Merciful heavens ! what's this I hear ? 
Can it be Lisida he means, 
.Or Chloris? Ah! with jealous fear 
Once more I die ! [aloud] A doubt still 



The mistress that to thee is dear, 
For yet I do not know but she 
Chloris or Lisida may be, 
On which thy tender love doth wake. 

DUKE. 

The very doubt is thy mistake ; 
For who could doubt, whose eyes can see 
The difference Hwixt a flower and rose, 
Or rose compared with some bright star, 
Which in a nobler empire glows, 
And scattering lustrous light alar, 
Bound her the beam of beauty throws ? 

Lisida is 

ENRICO [aside]. 
Ah! 

DITKE. 

The bud before it blows, 
But Chloris is the perfect rose. 

ENRICO. 

'Us so. [aside] Now who would e'er be- 

lievo 
That I so gladly could receive 
Dispraise of her I peerless deem ? 



* Scott's description of the chase as being 

u A noble mimicry of war," 

singularly resembles the idea in Calderon's lines — 

" l*cas« 

Tir* Imogen do Is gocrnu" 
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The Duke, having got over the first 
difficulty of mentioning the name of 
the lady, proceeds then, in the usual 
style, to charge her with coldness, 
cruelty, and all those unconscious 
crimes which are generally laid to the 
charge of ladies in similar circumstan- 
ces. This is too much for the plain 
sense of Octavio, who has been a silent 
listener to the entire confession. He, 
for his part, thinks Chloris very much 
wronged by these accusations, and con- 
siders the Duke has very little grounds 
for his despair, for the following suf- 
ficient reasons :— 



If to all your amorous wooing, 

She more candid than severe, 

Doth permit of your pursuing, 

If when evening drawcth near, 

Oft thy letters she is viewing ; 

If f my lord, attentive ever 

To thy wish, when night's stars gleam, 

She, with condescending favour, 

Makes her room an academe ; 

Where love's lore supplies the graver, 

Vain, my lord, must be your sorrow, 

Hills turn plains when love is thorough. 

For myself at least I'll say, 

She who lists to you to day 

Will reply to you to-morrow. 

DUKE. 

Ah ! how little thou dost know 

About love, Octavio ; 

He who wisely loves would rather 

Any scorn or favour gather, 

Than without these love-gifts go ; 

For the heart can never prove 

Deeper pain, than feel a love 

Of whose scorning8 we complain not, 

And whose favourings enchain not, 

Nought to praise or to reprove ; 

Since without them we must be 

Joy or sorrow, fancy free ; 

Saddest sight the earth is seeing, 

Is the lover pleased with being 

Loved as 'twere through courtesy. [Exit. 

After the Duke's departure Octavio 
volunteers a confession on his own ac- 
count, acknowledging that he too is in 
love, and with a lady that resides in 
the same house with the Duke's mis- 
tress. This renews the alarm of 
Enrico, and the same scene of uncer- 
tainty and expectation is gone through 
*>nce more. It is finally put an end 

© by Octavio mentioning that it is 
/rath neither of the sisters he is in 

s/ve, but with their cousin Nisc, who 
recently come to Florence on a 

f sit to them. He forbears giving any 
ription of her, as Enrico will soon 



have an opportunity of judging for 
himself: and then retires leaving En- 
rico and Ponlevi together. Ponlevi 
at once informs his master that he has 
succeeded in extracting from the 
hitherto reluctant waiting-maid the 
agreeable piece of information that the 
sisters, of whom Enrico had said so m 
much, were two of the three ladies he 
had addressed that morning in the 
adjoining gardens, and who had re- 
warded nis attentions by the gift of 
the scarf and tho flower. He has 
failed, however, in ascertaining by 
which of the ladies, respectively, tho 
separate gills were presented, and thus 
the confusion is created, on which a 
good deal of the subsequent action de- 
pends. He is commanded to use every 
exertion to discover this important fact, 
and with this injunction the scene ter- 
minates. 

The next scene is in the garden of 
Fabio's house. Chloris and her cousin 
Nise enter, and, selecting a seat be- 
side a cool and sparkling fountain, 
continue their conversation ;— . 

NISE. 

TTere when tenderly complaining, 

This murmuring fountain crystal tears is 

raining ; 
Trust, dear cousin, mine, 
Unto my love, this secret love of thine. 

CHLOBIS. 

Enrico is, in truth 

(Here let us linger, Nisc), the most cour- 
teous youth, 

The bravest and most wise, 

Throughout all Florence, or dame Rumour 
lies; 

I do not say I loved, 

Or that I wished his heart should e'er be 
moved 

To love me ; all I know 

Is that it would not grieve me if 'twere so 5 

Thus on life went, 

I neither loving nor indifferent, 

When the god that wakes desire, 

Breathed on the ashes and lit up the fire ; 

I need not say with what a grateful pride 

My heart replied ; 

Repaying lovo's sweet favours with my 
yielding soul, 

For w^pn thou know'st my grief, thou 
knowest the whole. 

This sweet compulsion, this soft strife, 

"Was by his absence quickly brought to life, 

Since it permits the Duke 

To wsit me and plead his passion in his 
look; 

And I, so high his loyal nature deem, 

Fear that his love may reach the other 
, extreme. 
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This conversation is interrupted by 
the entrance of Lisida, and subse- 
quently by that of Ponlevi, who, in 
obedience to his master's orders, has 
come to endeavour to find out, from 
the manner in which they may speak 
of Enrico, the wished for piece of in- 
formation as to the distinct ownership 
of the scarf and the flower. Availing 
himself of the privilege so freely grant- 
ed to the gracioso in the Spanish 
drama, he enters with the utmost fa- 
miliarity, and proceeds to parodv the 
extravagant compliments so freely in- 
dulged in by his superiors in similar 
circumstances. Addressing the three 
ladies he says :— 

If perchance a new arrival, 
Who has little shame to spare, 
May presume to take the freedom 
Just to enter where he likes. 
Give to me your twice three slippers, 
That I may this instant kiss 
The three gold-embroidered bases, 
Of three columns of pure snow. 

Amused by his buffoonery they enter 
into conversation with him, which he 
always turns to the subject of his mas- 
ter, of his visit to Spain, and of his 
remarkable reserve while there, so as 
to have left that country without hav- 
ing brought away with him any dis- 
tinct impression of the appearance of 
the Spanish ladies. a All bis efforts, 
however, are unavailing to penetrate 
the mystery, and the scene is finally 
put an end to by the announcement of 
a visit from the Duke, who enters 
shortly afterwards accompanied by En- 
rico and Octavio. Chloris receives 
him courteously, more, however, on 
account of his companion than his 
own. Secretly thanking Love, that 
after so many disagreeable visits he 
can make one at least be welcome, 
the Duke and the ladies sit down 
around the fountain, and a very charm- 
ing scene ensues. Each of the cha- 
racters, while endeavouring to contri- 
bute to the general harmony of this re- 
union, is still engrossed with his or 
her own particular anxiety; Octavio 
proudly pointing out Nise to the at- 
tention of Enrico ; the Duke en- 
deavouring to advance his suit to 
Chloris; Enrico perplexed at wear- 
ing two rival favours without knpwing 
which to prefer; and the sisters them- 
selves more disturbed than any one 
else at perceiving, along with her own 
gift, the hated offering of tye other. 



Nor is this feeling of annoyance con- 
fined to thought alone. At first they 
affect to believe that those favours had 
been given to him in Spain, which he 
denies. They then endeavour to find 
out to which of the gifts he gives the 
preference, which he also evades; but 
finally acknowledges that it may be 
detected by discovering which of the 
two colours (the green of the flower or 
the blue of the scarf), has the su- 
periority. This gives occasion for one 
of those graceful contests of wit and 
fancy so frequent in Calderon, and of 
which the present is a very charming 
specimen. Black eyes and blue, seas 
and skies, waves and fields, and other 
harmonies and contrasts of nature, 
have often been described and com- 
pared with more or less felicity by 
poets and naturalists, but neither in 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, nor Thomas 
Moore, the two most brilliant masters 
of the simile that we can call to mind, 
do we recollect any comparison more 
fanciful without being overstrained, 
than the original of the following dis- 
pute as to the superior beauty or 

THE GREEN AHD THE BLUB. 
LISIDA, 

Green is the colour God doth fling 
First on the naked world, — a dress 
Which doth increase its loveliness. 
It is the colour of the Spring ; 
The fairest sight the seasons bring 
Is that green ornament that sees. 
Voiceless and breathless, 'neath the trees, 
The many-tinted flowers take birth 
On the green cradle of the earth, 
The trembling stars of every breeze. 

CHLORIS. 

Earthly that colour and must die, 
And, fading quickly, ne'er be seen ; 
But when the ground is clothed with green 
Transparent azure lights the sky, 
Spring hangs her azure veil on high ; 
Where myriad living lights are thrown 
Over the sky like flowers full-blown, — 
Say, which more richly Nature dowers, 
An earthly heaven o'erhung with flowers, 
Or Heaven's bright field with stars o'er- 
thrown. 

LISIDA. 

This seeming colour mocks our eyes, 

As if its bright cerulean glow 

Indeed were real : but we know 

There is no colour in the skies ; 

Heaven with this brilliant falsehood lies,f 

This azure fiction of the blue. ~~ 

If we no other reason heard 

But this, the earth should be preferred 

One boasts a fair, fictitious hue, 

And one whose lorelier shade is true. 
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CHLORIS. 

Hot real colour I confess 

Is the sky's azure ; but I know 

lis better for not being so. 

Were it indeed its actual dress 

It would require but little stress 

To prore its greater beauty. This 

Must be, I hold, the cause of his 

Election, if he choose the blue, 

Since, even though feigned, it hath a dress 

Fairer than that how true it is. 

£UIDA. 

The green speaks hope, which always we 
As Love's most precious offering prize ; — 
At least so the may say, whose eyes 
That figured freshness ne'er will see. 
The azure speaks of jealousy 
And fickle change — two fiends that well 
Know how to blight where'er they dwelL 
What matters, then, if love is given 
To wear perchance the hue of Heaven, 
If it most feel the pangs of HeH? 4 

CHLORIS. 

He who on hope doth live alone, 
For that but slightly praised must be ; 
But he who loves with jealousy 
Inscribes his love on bronze or stone. 
Tls thus its steadfastness is known, 
Not weakly lost when hope is o'er. 
He who, though jealous, doth adore, 
Shows what a faithful heart hath he, 
Since in the hell of jealousy 
He cannot hope for favour more. 

usmA. 
To hope is then the happiest lot, 

CHLORIS. 

But to be jealous more discreet ; 

LIS1DA. 

Green is the flower so fresh and sweet. 

CHLORIS. 

The scarf Is azure, is it not? 

USIDA. 

Well, and what matters that? 

CHLORIS. 

And what 
Matters the other? 

LISIDA. 

But in fine 
Think not the flower is mine. 



CHLORIS. 



The scarf. 



Nor mine 
[They both arise. 



USIDA. 



But if 'twere so? 



CHLORIS. 

How would you act? 

i USIDA. 

[ I do not know. 

1* 1 DUKE. 

it LNow in God's name the strife resign; 
u t No bitter words will sour the sweets 
I 7 Of this rare feast of wit, I trust 
Go not away. 



USIDA. 

Indeed I must, 
Not to hear more such vain conceits. 

[Exit. 

CHLORIS. 

Tis not the winner that retreats — 
Neither would I hear more ; and so 
Flying from hence I wish to go, 
If I have got your Grace's leave. 

[Exit. 

DUKB. 

That, beauty ever doth receive. 

XVRIOO. 

What has just passed I scarcely know t 

DUKB. 

Thou art, Enrico, amongst men 
The happiest lover now alive ; 
For some to thee love's favours give, 
And others quarrel 'bout them then. 

ENRICO. 

This hath their colour done, 'tis plain, 
And not my fortune. 



Of fate! 

What grief 



DUKE. 

O strong power 



OCTAVIO. 



[Exit. 
[Exit. 



visa. 

'Tb Envy's hour 
Who walks about in Love's own dress. 

ENRICO. 

Heavens! for a scarf what dire distress; 
Heavens ! what distress about a flower. 

There is a charm connected with this 
drama and with many others of a simi- 
lar kind, which, like that of Spanish 
life itself, seems particularly grateful to 
us from the contrast which our north, 
era climate renders necessary, namely, 
that so much of the action of both is 
spent in the open air. We are always 
in the presence of Nature, amid toe 
flowers and the sparkling sunshine, as 
in the " Mornings of April and May," 
or beside the cool margin of some mur- 
muring fountain, in the freshness of a 
summer's evening, as in the preceding 
scene. This may account for the per- 
petual reference to the external ap- 
pearances of natural objects, which, to 
persons acutely sensible of the beauty 
and wonder so lavishly scattered about 
us in this world, forms not the least 
attractive feature of Calderon's writ- 
ings. It also may render the poetical 
illustrations, so frequently indulged in 
by the characters of his dramas, more 
natural and more likely to have been 
spontaneously suggested by surround- 
ing objects, than would be possible in 
the more artificial life of people who are 
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less exposed to those influences. Ori- 
ental poetry, for tho same reason, is 
oven still more distinguished by this 
peculiarity, as indeed is all the poetry 
of primitive peoples. If tho modern 
poetry of hardier and more northern 
races deals more successfully with the 
workings of the heart, and is fonder of 
dwelling rather under the surface of 
life than upon it, it may arise from the 
opposite reason, when in our colder 
regions we are shut out as it were for 
so many months of the year from tho 
more beautiful phenomena of Nature, 
like the Laplanders in their winter 
caves. There arc vigour and hardiness 
no doubt, to compensate for tho ab- 
sence of more luxurious and more effe- 
minate beauty, but the difference is 
very striking, and must be influenced, 
if not wholly occasioned, by the causes 
to which we have referred. 

Mr. Ticknor, in referring to the co- 
medy of «« The Scarf and the Flower," 
points out another characteristic con- 
nected with it, which is no less worthy 
of notice. He says :— " There are in 
this, as in most of the dramas of Cal- 
deron belonging to the same class, 
great freshness and life, and a tone 
truly Castilian, courtly, and graceful. 
Lisida, who loves Henry [Enrico], the 
hero, and gave him tho flower, finds 
him wearing her rival's scarf, and from 
this and other circumstances naturally 
accuses him of being devoted to that 
rival ; an accusation which he denies, 
and explains the delusive appearance 
on the ground that he approached one 
lady as the only way to reach the other. 
The dialogue in which he defends him- 
self is extremely characteristic of the 
gallant stylo of the Spanish drama, 
especially in that ingenious turn and 
repetition of the samo idea in different 
figures of speech, which grows more 
and more condensed as it approaches 
its conclusion."* The following is the 
scone referred to. We take it up a 
little later than where Mr. Ticknor*s 
specimen begins. After pleading guilty 
to the various charges which Lisida 
enumerates, she continues :— . 

LISIDA. 

What contradiction ! — 
If to see, to speak, to write, 
If to wear her scarf around you, 
If to follow and to watch, 
Be not love, I ask, Enrico, 



That you tell me what it is ; 
Leave me ignorant no longer 
Of a thing so simply told. 

ENRICO. 

Let an illustration answer— 
The skill'd sportsman who would make 
Of a seeming speck of plumage, 
Borne along in rapid flight, 
The swift mark at which he aimeth, 
Aims not at the bird itself, 
But beside it, understanding 
That to gain the wind's sure aid 
lie must cheat the wind a little : 
The experienced mariner, 
Who, the sea, that fiorce and foaming 
' Prodigy of nature, rules, 
Doth not turn his prow directly 
To tho port he seeks to gain, 
But, by tacking through the billows, 
Wiles their wrath and comes to shore: 
The commander, who a fortress 
Means to gain, doth first pretend 
That his call to arms is sounded 
'Gainst another fort, and thus 
By all sounds of martial clamour 
So deceives the place, that ho 
Ilopes to find it unprotected 
'Gainst the true attack, and thus 
Wins it less by force than cunning : 
The deep mine, that in the entrails 
Of the earth begins far off- 
Like an artificial Etna — 
A volcano formed by skill — 
Does not, where its pregnant caverns 
Hold concealed a dread abyss 
Of immense and hidden horrors, 
Take effect, but then deceives 
Even the very fire that lights it — 
Here 'tis lightning — thunder thero — 
Here conceives and there travaileth : 
If then in the fields of air 
Is my love that wily hunter ; 
If it be the mariner 
On the inconstant sea of fortune ; 
If in the wars of jealousy 
It is to be the victor leader ; 
If in the bosom's mine it be 
The fire so hard to be resisted ; 
Is it a wonder, then, that I 
Have kept disguised my heart's true feelings, 
That I as mariner and hunter, 
Commander and volcano wild, 
On land, in air, in fire and water, 
Would win, would cause, would strike, 

would reach to 
Victory, ruin, aim, and port. 

[Gives her the scarf, 

LISIDA. 

Tou conceive that my resentments, 
Weakly flattered in this way, 
Will remit for your injustice 
The atonement of ray wrong ; 
No, Enrico, I'm a woman 
Proud enough to scorn the love 
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That is only felt through vengeance 

Of another's slighting scorn : 

He who loves me, he must love me 

For my own deserts alone ; 

He must love me for no object 

But the guerdon of my love ! 

If indeed, when Chloris thought you 

Her devoted lover, when 

Thou wert soul unto her body, 

You declared yourself to me, 

Then, I think perchance, Enrico, 

That with not ungrateful trust, 

That with heart but gently cruel, 

That with slightly scornful eyes, 

I might have esteemed— no further 

Will I say — I have said enough. 

This alone I will acknowledge, 

Briefly, that if thou hadst been 

Her received and favoured suitor, 

I suspect, I had heard thee then, 

Not as now when thou'rt rejected ; 

For to love one whom we know 

Is tho accepted of another, 

Is the glory of our griet; 

But when rejected is dishonour. 

Go, Enrico, I advise 

That you neither seek nor ask for 

Remedy, because I think 

That the remedy will kill thee 

Soon as the disease. — What gain 

By the remedy to perish 

When the disease will kill as sure ? 

As he is imploring her not to go away 
again under tne old delusion, Celia and 
Ponlevi enter,the former announcing the 
approach of Chloris. Enrico, in his ex- 
citement, offers to conceal himself be- 
hind some luxuriant jessamines, which 
clustered hard by, until she passes, 
which renews the suspicions of Lisida, 
and impels her to insist that he should 
take his departure without speaking to 
Chloris, but slowly, and with ostenta- 
tious deliberation. Accordingly, as she 
enters, accompanied by Nise, he salutes 
her with the utmost formality and re- 
tires with Ponlevi, by one side of the 
stage, while Lisida and Celia withdraw 
by the other. On taking off his hat 
Lisida's flower falls to the ground un- 
perceived by any of the retiring party, 
which occasions the stratagem practised 
in the next scene. The accident to the 
flower has not escaped the watchful 
eye of Nise, and she, after conside- 
rable persuasion, induces Chloris to 
place it in her hair, as if it had been 
presented to her by Enrico. Chloris 
Jots scarcely done so when Enrico, who 
hxs discovered his loss, returns hastily 
lilook for it in the place where he had 
"* ' n standing. To his amazement he 
j it assumed by Chloris in the man- 
we have described. Considering 



that a little adroit flattery may be tho 
most successful means of regaining this 
flower, so singularly and unpleasantly 
appropriated, he addresses her in the 
following lines, which have tho misfor- 
tune of being overheard by Lisida, who 
in her circuit of the garden has re- 
turned to the same place. Speaking 
of the flower he says to Chloris :— 

ENRICO. 

This crimson glow, 
Speck upon a sun so bright, 
Which presumes to blend its light 
With thy forehead's gold and snow, 
Is not in its proper place — 
Guardian thorns did once enclose 
With their fence this beauteous rose, 
Still from out their strict embrace 
It was taken, wouldst thou then 
With thy bright eyes' glances try 
To replace them, so that I 
Ne'er could get it back again ? 
For though traitor thorns we meet, 
Your bright looks would ne'er betray it, 
Let my hand approach and lay it 
As a trophy at thy feet 

Lisida can scarcely trust her senses 
that what she sees and hears are real. 
The other party, rejoicing in the suc- 
cess of their stratagem, retire, Chloris 
triumphantly pointing to her rival's 
flower which she carries off, and Lisida 
vainly endeavouring to console herself 
by pointing to the scarf of Chloris which 
Enrico had given her. After their 
departure Lisida can no longer re- 
strain her indignation, and she ad- 
dresses her trembling lover in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

LISIDA. 

Knighthood's stain — 
Base, inconstant, treacherous, vain, 
Fickle, faithless, without love, 
Canst thou an excuse prefer 
For thy love's hypocrisy ? 
Since you gave the scarf to me 
But to give tho flower to her. 



Hear. 



LISIDA. 

Why should I hear thee pray ? 

SNKICO. 



Sec 



LISIDA. 

Perchance somo new deceit- 
Said you not that at hor feet 
You would lay it ? 

exrico. 
Twas to say, 
Though from her I would receive it, 
Twas not for her head designed. 
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LISIDA. 

Canst thou think me thus so blind, 
As this falsehood, to believe it? 

ENRICO. 

I the truth have told to thee. 

T- lflTTVAr 

Would to God that it were so. 

ENRICO. 

If my love doth die or no 
Hangs now on thy cruelty. 

UStDA. 

Then 'twill die, if heaven above 
Works no miracle for thee. 

RHRIOO. 

O, unfounded jealousy ! 

LISIDA. 

O, too ill-requited love ! 



[Exeunt."] 



Matters being in this state of most 
admired disorder one would imagine 
that no further complication could arise, 
and that the business of the poet ought 
to be to endeavour to extricate the 
creatures of his imagination out of their 
unmerited tribulations as soon as pos- 
sible. Vain expectation ! we have only 
just entered the outer circle of the 
labyrinth through which we must con- 
duct the reader as best we may. The 
scene changes to a room of the ducal 
palace. The Duke enters with Oc- 
tavio, the former bearing an open letter 
which he has just received from Chloris 
in his hand. He addresses his friend 
thus:— 

DUKE. 

But only this denial 

Needed my love for its extremest trial. 

OCTAVIO. 

And do no sparks of love appear ? 

DUKE. 

Octavio, none, since heaven doth interfere : 
It every hope prohibits. 

OCTAVIO. 

To day dread love his vengeful power ex- 
hibits, 
Making us, proudly, understand 
How like heaven's bolts can fall the arrows 

from his hand, 
Since like the lightnings dashing wildly by, 
The proud they humble, and make low the 
high. 

DUKE. 

Rather, Octavio, in coward mood 
His rage overwhelms the prostrate and sub- 
dued, — 
The tower, the proudest front that rears, 
Must feel at length the heavy weight of 

years; 
If it declines or falls, 

Tis not a buildmg then, but ruined walls — 
A mark unworthy of that flame august 
Which crumbles mightiest pinnacles todust. 



The conversation between the Dolce 
and Octavio is interrupted by the en- 
trance of Enrico and Ponlevi. The 
latter attempts some jests, but the 
Duke not being in a congenial mood, 
Ponlevi thinks it better to retire. Oc- 
tavio also, at the request of the Duke, 
withdraws, and leaves him alone tvith 
Enrico, to whom he repeats his com- 
plaints, and reads for him the letter 
which has been sent him by Chloris, 
declining the honour of receiving his 
visits during the absence of her father. 
Being thus debarred from any oppor- 
tunity of personally advancing his suit, 
and of ascertaining the real state of 
her affections, he thinks of a stratagem 
by which he expects to be able to as- 
certain the latter particular at least. 
This is to command Enrico to pay pub- 
lic attention and court to Nise ner cou- 
sin, who has become her sole companion 
and confidant, and thus through her, 
and through her maid Celia, whom he 
thinks he can easily win over by a little 
bribery, to obtain the wished for infor- 
mation. In vain Enrico offers, as his 
excuses, fidelity to his friend Octavio 
and his own engagement ; but nothing 
has any weight against the imperious 
will of his master, and the Duke leaves 
him, threatening him with his serious 
displeasure if he does not gratify his 
wishes by acting in the manner he de- 
sires. The dilemma in which Enrico 
is placed is well described by himself : — 

ENBICO. 

Can the world show in all its scenes of 

wrong 
A maze more subtle, or a knot more strong, 
Than that which friendship, loyalty, and 

love, 
Friend, mistress, lord, have round about 

me wove ? 
If I refuse to woo fair Nise, then 
I leave the Duke complaining : if, again, 
I woo her, 'tis Octavio that doth mourn ; 
If I watch Chloris, she is^wronged in turn; 
If I proclaim the truth it will appear 
I break my trust, and if I persevere 
{I run the risk, in Lisida's dear eyes, 
Of seeming Nise's favour but to prize ; 
Her too I wrong, and all the others so— 
Lisida, Chloris, and Octavio. 
Ah I me! then whither shall I go ? 
How then divided meet each separate woe ? 
Serving the Duke, Octavio not offending, 
Wronging not Nise, Chloris none inter ' 

ing— — * 

Nor causing Lisida one jealous fear — 
Heavens ! there's enough of complicati*| 

here ! [Esit. 

The next scene is the garden of F j 
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bk/s house, where Celia explains to 
Lisida the mystery of Chloris being in 
possession of her flower; and conse- 
quently restores Enrico to the favour 
of his mistress. Lisida, feeling the 
injustice with which she had treated 
Enrico, enters the house to write a 
letter to him, apologising for her sus- 
picions, and assuring him of her affec- 
tion. Ponlevi also makes his appear- 
ance, but conceals himself on the 
approach of Chloris and Nise, in order 
not to be seen with Celia, whom they 
send after Lisida into the house. A 
new stratagem has been prepared by 
Chloris and Nise, which they think 
the present a good opportunity of try- 
ing upon Lisida : — 

CHLORIS. 

Lisida, we are now together — 
Thou art my sworn friend and sister ; 
As to a friend and sister's bosom 
Will I lay bare my secret soul. 
Two years have flown, thou must remem- 
ber, 
Since in my gardens seemed Enrico 
A living statue ; so alive, 
That all the plants were more indebted 
Unto his eyes for tearful dew-drops 
Than to the sighs that morning breathes. 
Then came his absence $ and as Heaven 
Varies so often our condition 
That the bright day of love forerunneth 
Often the fickle eve of change. 
Easily thus, the scattered ashes 
Died in the fire but just enkindled ; 
And in the chilling air of absence 
Vanished the flame of love itself. 
Shortly the Duke became my suitor, 
And though my honour and good feme 
Offered resistance, I acknowledge 
Not with complete success, for some 
Gentle impression, such uncommon 
Proofs of affection must have caused. 
On his returning home, Enrico, 
Jealous to see the Duke's attachment, 
Or having now become enamoured, 
Once again through jealousy's cause, 
Striveth now to wreak his vengeance 
Vainly through thee for my disdain. 
Let this garden be a witness, 
Whither, in spite of all his anguish 
Lest I should be in plaintive mood, 
For having given the scarf thoa'rt wearing, 
He hath returned to give this flower, — 
Type of the hope he still doth nourish. 
If you are then my friend and sister 
As I have said,— if thou would'st share 

j2* art of mv i°y ** *& mv 8orr° w > 

Vien this single act for me : 

i thou Enrico much, — repaying 

i a firm faith and true affection 

i faith and love which are so false ; 

> not in any way exhibit 

tour knowledge that he feigns and hides 



Through them his vengeance. To awaken 

Love 'tis enough to think he loves. 

Thus will the Duke have lesser reason 

For being jealous ; thus Enrico 

Feel full security in love ; 

And in his lord's recovered favour 

I will gain quiet, you a spouse, 

And all more joy and less disquiet 

LISIDA. 

She thinks that me she is deceiving, 
When 'tis herself that is deceived [aside. 
Certainly Chloris when I saw thee [aloud. 
Making such prefaces and prologues, 
t thought the affair was very arduous 
That should be done by me for thee j 
Do you not ask me more, my sister, 
Than to deceive a man ? Was ever 
Anything easier ? Insufficient 
Is it to know that Ira a woman ? 
Needed it then to urge me so? 
But notwithstanding all, to serve thee 
This will I say, that though I thought 
Never to speak to thee more, obedient 
Will I be now to thy commands. 
From this day thou'lt see me with him 
Ever from dusky night till dawn, 
Ever from dawn till night descendeth. 
And ere upon that starry pyre 
The sun renews his life, consuming 
His golden plumes in silver fires, 
I will despatch to him a letter 
Filled with a thousand fond entreaties, 
Telling him come to see me ; so 
Worded that you will be persuaded, 
Even you, yourself, that it is true ; 
Or, at the least, no clear distinction 
Will you be able to discover 
Betwixt these feigned and false endear- 
ments — 
Do you wish more ? 

CHLORIS. 

Not even so much 

a This extreme readiness to meet his 
views rather disconcerts Chloris, but 
nevertheless she thinks it better to 
persevere ; and so, assuming an air of 
complete satisfaction, she takes her 
leave of Lisida, not, however, before 
Ponlevi had slipped out and acquainted 
bis master Enrico with the entire con. 
versation. Lisida's reflections, after 
the departure of her sister, take the 
shape of the following sonnet. 

LISIDA. 

If Chloris bids me for Enrico feign 
Love, that the sooner he might her forget, 
Then with her sorrows would my eyes be 

wet, 
While I should feel my own love's sharp 
disdain. 

But if she thus my fondness would restrain, 
Snaring my love within this subtle net, 
Oh ! it were doubly wrong in me to let 
Action and thought attempt a risk so plain; 
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And since tbc mark at which her arrows fly 
Is pictured in this green-girt rose's hue, 
Gathered by stealth and speedily to die, 
Heedless I may her jealous efforts view ; 

For he who once is guilty of a lie 
la always doubted tho* he speaketh true. 

Enrico and Ponlcvi enter imme- 
diately after, and converse a while 
apart ; the former rating his valet very 
severely for the story which ho has 

i'ust brought him, which he considers 
ittlo better than a deliberate untruth. 
The latter persists, and Enrico then 
determines to test tho matter by at 
once addressing Lisida, satisfied that 
as they parted on terms of coldness 
and estrangement, her manner now 
will be consistently reserved. To his 
amazement she addresses him with the 
utmost affection and cordiality, and 
thus at once corroborates the informa- 
tion of his servant. It is now his turn 
to act the part of the deceived and in- 
jured lover ; and if Lisida used strong 
language in her denunciation of him in 
a former act, he certainly equals her 
in this. He interrupts her in the 
midst of her protestations thus : — 

EKBIOO. 

Stay, thou false, ungrateful siren, 
Cunning crocodile delay thee ; 
If you weep your tears destroy mo— 
If you siug your songs are fatal. 
Proved too well by all your changes, 
Since to-day your jealous weeping 
Gave me mortal anguish — tyrant ! 
And tho strains that speak forgiveness 
Also give me death. Oh ! leave me, 
Since of thee I am not certain, 
Whether tears or songs you give mc 

Lisida, considering that these re- 
proaches refer to her unjust suspicion 
of him in an earlier scene, answers 
with more forbearance than might be 
expected :— 

LISIDA. 

Neither to-day was feigned my weeping, 
Nor is my laughter false, Enrico. 
Opposite though they be, the twain 
Born of the soul are twin affections. 
If I, to-day, wept jealousy's sorrows, 
I, to-day, sing praises to love, 
Joyously thanking all his unravelling*, 
Since from Celia secretly listening, 
Full explanation I have received. 
Then it is not a siren that calls thee, 
Feigning tenderness, to her arms ; 
Nor a crocodile is it that wrongs thee 
With the show of false-flowing tears. 
It is love alone that among these branches 
Singcth or wecpeth equally true, 
When he weepcth and when he singcth. 



He is still doubtful. She gives him 
the letter, which is directly confirma- 
tory of the information he has received, 
and he then plainly charges her with 
being in league with Chlons to deceive 
him, at tho same time mentioning bis 
authority. As might be expected, 
Ponlevi at first denies the whole story. 
Lisida, however, succeeds in explain- 
ing the matter to her lovcr*s satisfac- 
tion, and reconciles her truth to him 
and her falsehood to Chloris by the 
following illustration :— 

LISIDA. 

Saw you never, Enrico, a table, 

Which, when placed in one light, presents 

A perfect form of exquisite beauty, 

And in another a monster feigns ? 

For the figure is so indebted 

Unto the pencil's magical art, 

Opposite things it represents : 

80 is my love ; in the light of Chloris 

It a monster of terror seems ; 

But in that of Enrico, perfect 

Beauty becomes. 

A reconcilement follows, and Chloris 
and Rise just enter in time to see the 
ill success of their manoeuvre, and the 
very friendly terms that seem to exist 
between their intended victims. Jea- 
lousy, however, and a talent for in- 
trigue, are not so easily baffled, and 
the fair plotters are again at work. 
Enrico, at the request of Lisida, takes 
a few turns with her in tho garden, 
leaving Chloris, Nisc, and Ponlevi to* 
gcthcr. Nisc asks Chloris for any 
scrap of paper she may have about 
her, and she, having nothing but a 
trilling bill for some domestic matters, 
gives it to her, Nisc saying it will 
answer the purposo of her new strata- 
gem perfectly well. Limited as our 
space is becoming, we must give this 
scene, which reminds one of the ever- 
delightful comedy of Moliere :— 



Tonlcvi ! 



rONLKVI. 

Your will, Scnora ? 



Listen to mc. 

roNLEvr. 

What do you commai**^ 

KI3E. . {. 

This! [She strife ife. 

POSLBVI. 

Good heavens! you're going to stn )| 
mo. 
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HISB. 

Caitiff vile, is it thus 70a dare 
To wrong my sense of honour ? 

PONLKVI. 

What honour? 

WISE. 

Thus, with bmshless face of assurance, 
80 to dare? 

PONLEYI. 

But what have I dated ? 
znsB. 
Wretch, be silent ! [Strike* him again, 

FONLBVI, 

Yon are stabbing me 
With ten tapering daggers of crystal, 
Bearing ten ^mother-of-pearl points ! 

KISJC 

Thou to me ? [She tear* the paper. 

Enter Liswjl. 

LISIDA. 

What meaneth this outcry ? 
What has happened, cousin ? 
msB. 

Tis nought ; 
Hence, thou scoundrel, infamous pander, 
Ere from a window out you fly. 
Thus I scatter the torn pieces, 
Numerous as spotted butterflies here, 
Of the letter you dared to bring me. 

PONLEYI. 

I? 



Hence! 



Presume not to answer a word. 

POHLEYI. 

Please heaven— - 

HISE. 

Come, no replying. 

PONLBVX. 



That. 



HISS. 

What ! still dost thou dare to talk? 
Off with you. 

PONLKVI. 

Yes, I will do so. Masters, 
This lady has taken a drop too much ! 

[Exit. 

Nise then explains to Lisida the 
cause of her indignation against Pon- 
levi, pretending that he had the auda- 
city to bring her a love-letter from his 
ma8ter 9 he at the time being supposed 
to be engaged to another lady. Lisida, 
taught by the former attempt at de- 
ception, is now not quite so credulous, 
and is determined to have some stronger 
evidence than her cousin's assertion. 
She accordingly picks up the scattered 
oents or the alleged letter, much 
i embarrassment of her informant, 
[finding no more dangerous pas* 
than the price of a fresh egg, a 
Ic of perfumed water, and some 
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other matters of that kind, which the 
purveyor's account contained, she jo- 
cularly treats the affair with mock 
seriousness. Nise becoming desperate 
at this discovery, persists with vehe- 
mence in her assertion, that Enrico 
has recently paid her constant atten- 
tion, though in reality he had never 
addressed her but on the occasion of 
his meeting her and her cousins in the 
first scene. She declares (little think- 
ing that she would take her at her 
word) that if Lisida conceals herself at 
that very moment, she will have an 
opportunity of witnessing with her 
own eyes the truth of this statement. 
Lisida, determined to overwhelm her, 
and thus put an end to those repeated 
attempts to mislead her, says she will 
do so, and, notwithstanding Nise's ef- 
forts to change her determination, 
saying that she but jested, she with- 
draws at the approach of Enrico be- 
hind some shrubs that concealed her 
from view. Enrico enters, accom- 
panied by Ponlevi, expecting to find 
Lisida, but in her place sees Nise. 
Though he had scarcely ever spoken 
to her, and though he had lost very 
much of the favour of the Duke by not 
entering with alacrity into his views 
with respect to the pretended atten- 
tions which he asked him to pay to 
Nise, it occurs to him now that he 
might, with perfect safety, make a 
little experiment of the manoeuvre 
suggested by the Duke, and thus re- 
gain his friendship, without Lisida 
knowing anything of the matter. In 
the meantime Chloris and Celia had 
returned, and were concealed specta- 
tors of the scene at one side of the 
stage, as Lisida was at the other ; and 
thus the unfortunate Enrico commits 
himself almost irretrievably in the pre- 
sence of all the parties interested. 
This scene is the last which our space 
permits us to give, at any length, of 
this charmingly-intricate drama : — 

ENBICO. 

Good God ! here is Nise alone. [dside. 

No one sees me — no one is near j 
If I could only conquer my fear, 
Opening the mine as the Duke has shown, 
I could serve his love and secure my own. 
For a love that's fictitious and occult 
Should always a secret hour consult ; 
I am alone and invisible here 
To Lisida, so I need not fear 
To make the attempt with a good result : — 
Fair seraph of this sweet paradise, [to Nw. 
This beauteous garden, love's bright bower, 
Since thou art both the guard and the flower, 
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At once the p rot e ctres s and the prise, 
Sheath the flashing sword of thine eyes ; 
Hear the delicious sounds divine, 
Hear the trembling wishes that pine 
In the lover's bosom, like prisoned doves, 
Accept this spoken homage as Love's, 
And not, fair Nise, as if it were mine. 

mas [aside]. 
What is this I hear? 

culobis [from her concealment]. 
Ah, me I 

USIDA [from her concealment]. 
Death my confidence doth reward ! 

ponlevi [to Enrico], 
Becollect this is Nise, my lord, 
And not Losida. 

enrico [to Nise], 
I saw thee. 
Therefore I love thee — so it should be ; 
From that moment, dazzled and blind, 
Heart and soul to thee I resigned. 
Motes that no other sunbeam know, 
For that form of beautiful snow 
Lives in a sphere of fire confined 
Ever sinoe then, my love to tell 
Bay after day an occasion I seek. 

PONLEVI. 

Think, my lord, 'tis to Nise you speak. 

ENBIOO. 

I am not blind; yes, I know it welL 

LifflDA [aside]. 
As Love lives, it was truth that fell 
From her lips 1 'Us Nise he doth adore I 

CHLOBis [aside]. 
Heavens I can there be a miracle more? 
It ia for Nise that now he sighs ! 

ponlevi [aside]. 
All in a moment for Nise he dies ! 

NISE [aside]. 
It must be true love that now he swore. 
Who ever saw such a strange confusion ! 
What was spoken in jest but now 
Turns out true, one knows not how. 
Let us favour the new illusion. 

ENRICO. 

Though I have lived so long in delusion, 
Now undeceiving, at last, I die. 

nise [aside]. 
Never in all my life have I 
Seen a man more in love. [Aloud ] But you 
Paid court to Chloris a time ? 

ENRICO. 

"lis true 
My will a slave at her feet did lie. 

chloris [aside]. 
Ah, the traitor! — how soon it fled I 

NISE. 

Then, it seems, your affection turned 
To Idsida, and for her you burned. 

ENRICO. 

My spirit was chained where her feet would 

tread — 
This is the only true word I have said. 

[Aside, 
Y 



tLISIDA. 

Ah, how cruel! V 

NINE. 

And now to me 
You ofler your heart the last of the three. 

ENRICO. 

In you my glory is all complete, 

NISE. 

Never in all my life did I meet 
A Florentine more Portuguese-like. 

ENRICO. 

To be 

Attached to two others will not be deemed 
Any loss to the third, if you recollect 

NISE. 

Why, can there be a greater defect ? 

ENRICO. 

Rather a merit No one has dreamed 

That anything should be less esteemed — 

A book or a painting, a statue or blade — 

Because the artist, perchance, hath made 

Some others before it No, it is thought 

Better fashioned, more skilfully wrought, 

From his greater experience in art or trade. 

Thus, I infer, in my love for you, 

It doth redound to its credit more 

My having loved two others before. 

Not through election now I woo, 

Force, as God knows, I yield me to ; 

For but living to-day in you, 

All that my love my fortune can do — 

All the experience over me gone, 

Is to make a perfect work in one 

Of what I but learned in the other two. 

Nise makes no reply to this address, 
but goes to the side scene where Lisida 
is concealed, and, leading her forth by 
the hand, conducts her to the place 
where her sister Chloris is also listen- 
ing. She says it is for them and not 
for her to decide upon an argument 
so very sophistical as that of Enrico. 
His consternation under this over- 
whelming exposure may be imagined, 
as well as the mingled complaints and 
revilings of the sisters, the whimsical 
condolence of Ponlevi, and the triumph 
of Nise. With this complete confusion 
of all parties the second act closes, 
Enrico persisting in his innocence which 
will yet be made manifest, and stating 
that he looked for a restoration to his 
mistress's favour to two agencies alone, 
namely, his silence as to the past, and 
his constancy as to the future. 

The third act of this drama is, a* 
complicated as the two preceding, ts 
full of intrigue, and equally perplnsed 
by the plotting and counter-plotting 
of the rival parties. We, how< ( 
have not left ourselves space to f! 
trate the labyrinth any further, « J* to 
extricate, in its full proportions^ 1 frt 
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curiously twisted thread of the action 
from the surrounding entanglement. 
The reader may take it for granted 
that nothing is wanting to the denoue- 
ment of this thoroughly Spanish co- 
medy, from sonnets and serenades to 
duels and dilemmas of every conceiv- 
able description. It is enough to say 
that all the parties are made thoroughly 
happy, which felicitous termination is 
brought about in the following way. 
Enrico has lost the confidence of all 
parties, not only of the sisters, but 
of their father Fabio, who has returned 
from Naples, of the Duke who thinks 
he, is his rival with Chloris, and of 
his friend Octavio, who has learned his 
extraordinary conduct towards Nise. 
He receives a challenge from the three 
gentlemen, and an invitation from Li- 
si da to meet them and her at the one 
time, and in the same place, to answer 
for his conduct, with his sword to the 
former, and with his explanation to 
the latter. None of the parties know 
of the proceedings of the others, so 
that the hero has enough to do to en- 
deavour to uphold his character as a 
man of honour, by preventing the se- 
veral challengers meeting, and thus 
doing away with any chance of arrang- 
ing the dispute without the appearance 
of bringing them designedly together. 
He is thus placed not only in a position 
of much embarrassment, but of great 
danger, and it is the irrepressible in- 
terest which Lisida betrays for him 
under those circumstances that reveals 
the true state of her affections, and 
brings about a happy solution of all 
the difficulties. Chloris accepts the 
hand of the Duke, Fabio consents to 
the marriage of Enrico with Lisida, and 
Octavio is united to N ise. There is 
one scene in the third act which we 
must be excused for giving. It is alto- 
gether lyrical, and will appropriately 
terminate our specimens of this charm- 
ing drama. The Duke and Enrico, 
attended by Ponlevi, bring musicians 
to the house of Fabio by night to sere- 
nade his daughters. The sisters take 
up the melody and something like a 
concert takes place. 

ENRICO — [to the Musician*]. 
Sing then, and perchance thy strain 
To a milder mood the heavens may move; 

DUKE. 

Sing tome (he praises of love. 

LISIDA. 

Sing to me of jealousy's pain. 



CHLORIS. 

Sing to me the praises of sadness. 

ENRICO* 

Sing to me the praises of joy, 

That the sun may know he cannot destroy, 

Even by his absence, beauty and gladness. 

THE MUSICIANS Sing. 

Love, love, thou rulest above, 
Kingdoms, and laws, and powerfullest things ; 
Weak to thine is the sceptre of kings — 
The only potent Monarch is Love ! 

CELIA ting*. 

Jealousy, why to thee is given 
This name reproachfully? since the jealous 
But for one letter would be the zealous— 
And only the zealous reach to heaven ? 

ponlevi ring*. 
Fortune, who, with longing sighs, 
WH\ at thy heedless altar kneel ? 
Oh ! paint with wings thy fickle wheel, 
Since swifter far than it rolls — it flies ! 

NISE sing*. 
Reason, reason, tell me I pray, 
How long shall conquering love be thy mas- 
ter? 
If pleasure, in coming, will not travel faster 
Why should'st thou fly so swiftly away? 

DUKE. 

Let no interruption come near thee. 

LISIDA* 

Cease not from the melody, no. 

ENRICO. 

Oht continue and speak my woe. 

CHLORIS. 

Sing more tis a joy to hear thee. 

the musicians ring. 
Has late some favour still concealed? 

CELIA ring*. 
Has hope some blessing rich and strange? 

PONLEVI sings. 
Can then my sorrows have some change? 

kibe rings. 
Can love's deep heart- wounds then be healed? 

DUKE. 

Sing, although their songs excel 

LISIDA. 

Be not silent although they sing. 

ENRICO. 

Sing, your words some solace bring. 

CHLORIS. 

Do not cease, since you sing well 

all ring. 
Reason, fortune, jealousy, love. 
Are passions that vary ; 
Reason faileth through time, 
And fortune grows weary; 
Love is a fire 
Which jealousy kindles — 
Pleasure groweth fatigued, 
And passion dwindles. 
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It will be remembered by our readers 
that oar notice of the royal and illus- 
trious ladies who are the subjects of 
Mrs. Green's, Mrs. Bush's, and tbeSe- 
nora George's works, terminated with 
the life of the Princess Eleanora, 
youngest daughter of King John, who 
married first the Earl of Pembroke, 
and afterwards the celebrated Simon 
de Montford, Earl of Leicester. The 
luckless destiny of her children also 
claimed our attention, and the eventful 
story of her hapless daughter, who had 
wedded the brave Llewellyn, was closely 
interwoven with our short notice of the 
gallant though unsuccessful struggle of 
Welch nationality. 

Edward the First of England was a 
bold and unscrupulous politician ; but 
as fortune is said to favour the ventu- 
rous, his ambitious designs on the in- 
dependence of neighbouring states met 
for a time with signal success. In 
touching on the history of his sister, 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, we shall 
see in their germ some of those circum- 
stances which at a later period led also 
to the temporary prostration of Scot- 
tish freedom. 

Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry 
the Third and Eleanora of Provence, 
was betrothed in infancy to the youth- 
ful heir apparent to the crown of Scot- 
land. Alexander the Third became 
king, by his father's death, when only 
eight years of age ; nor was the ce- 
remony which linked him to a no less 
youthful bride long deferred, for the 
marriage took place at York, two years 
after his coronation at Scone. The 
inauguration was unusually splendid. 

M In order to invest with all the dignity of 
hereditary grandeur the boy-king, who as 
yet could have so little to recommend him, 
an aged highland bard, with a flowing beard 
and hoary locks, attired in a robe of scarlet, 



advanced to the royal footstool, and, bending 
the knee, he chanted in the Gaelic tongue, 
to the great delight of the assembled multi- 
tudes, the names of all the ancestors of King 
Alexander III., commencing — *Benach da 
re Albin Alexander, Mak Alexander, Mak 
William, Mak David, &&,' and *in eloquent 
meter of his language, schaewing all the kings 
of quhilkis he "was linially descendit' up to 
Fergus, the first king, and back through the 
endless genealogies of the Scoto-Irish to Iber- 
Scot, the first Scotchman who was descended 
from Niul, King of Athens, and Scota, daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh Cenchres, King of Egypt" 

The destroying hand of time has 
passed lightly over the stately palace 
of the ancient Scottish kings, and Scone 
yet stands nobly, overlooking the rich 
plain of Perth, and commanding the 
broad and fertile valley of the Tay. 
But, though outwardly little changed 
since its walls witnessed the coronation 
of the young Alexander, it can boast 
no longer the possession of the wondrous 
Lia-Fail. The old prophecy declared— 

«* Ni fallat fatum, Sootl quocumqoe loeatnm 
Invcnlcnt Upldem, regnare teoentar ibidem." 

Or in other words, that wherever the 
Lia-Fail should be preserved, a monarch 
of the Scotic race should reign. It is 
well known that the *• stone of destiny- 
was removed from Scone by Edward 
the First, and placed in Westminster 
Abbey, where it still remains under the 
coronation chair of the sovereigns of 
Great Britain. The accession of the 
Stuart dynasty to the crown of Eng- 
land is looked on as a remarkable ful- 
filment of the old prediction. And it is 
one of the boasts even of the royal fa- 
mily of Guelf, that they derive through 
the same source a claim to represent 
the old Irish line, and to share in the 
prophecy which ensures its permanence. 
The history of theLia-Fail, before it was 
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deposited at Scone, is still more curious. 
Among the Palladia of the mysterious 
colony of the Tuath-de-Danaans, on 
their invasion of Ireland, had been this 
enchanted stone, whose property it was 
to emit a musical sound whenever 
pressed by the foot of the righful mo- 
narch ; and Fergus, the leader of the 
DaHadic colony, after his conquest of 
North Britain, in order to authenticate 
his claims to the new Scotic kingdom, 
had caused the " Stone of Destiny" to 
be transferred to his adopted capital. 
This stone, from which our luckless 
Innisfail had derived her ill-omened 
appellation thus came, as the Scottish 
antiquarians aver, into the keeping of 
the monks of Scone, from whom it was 
taken by the conquering Edward. But 
the Irish antiquaries, on the other hand, 
with abundance of zeal and learning, 
allege that the true Lia-Fail was still at 
Tare, when a bard called Keneth 
O'Hartigan composed a poem in cele- 
bration of its mystical properties in the 
tenth or eleventh century; and Dr. 
Petrie demonstrates that the very stone 
so sung by the Irish bard can be iden- 
tified and seen on "Tara of the Kings" 
to this day. 

In tracing the journeyings of the 
u Stone of Destiny," we have for a 
time forgotten Alexander and his 
young bride, but must now revert to 
their marriage festivities. The hospi- 
talities exercised at York by Henry III. 
in honour of this occasion were princely 
in the extreme. Not so his ungene- 
rous attempt to surprise his son-in-law 
into a compromise of his country's 
independence, by demanding of him 
homage for his free kingdom of Scot- 
land, as for the lands Alexander held 
in England, of Henry as his liege 
lord. The claim was obsolete, as 
the demand was ungenerous. Eighty- 
six years had elapsed since William 
the Lion, taken prisoner in the battle 
of Alnwick (1175), had been com- 
pelled by Henry II. to acknowledge him 
feudal suzerain. This degrading sub- 
mission had not been of long continu- 
ance, for the chivalrous Richard I., 
before his departure for Palestine, 
frankly renounced the homage for the 
kingdom of Scotland, which had been 
extorted by his crafty and politic fa- 
ther ; and only required of William 
the Lion the customary feudal service 
for his English fiefs. Alexander, 
young as he was, could not be entrap- 
ped into so fatal an acknowledgment ; 



and, with great sagacity, warded off 
the ungenerous demand, by saying 
that he had entered England, not to 
treat of matters of state policy — on 
which he could not enter without the 
advice of his counsellors — but to ce- 
ment his friendship with Henry by 
taking his daughter to wife. 

This- insidious attempt was after- 
wards repeated by Edward L, but was 
defeated, also, by the firmness of the 
King of Scots. Notwithstanding these 
designs of the English monarchs, Alex- 
ander ever continued on the best pos- 
sible terms with his father and brother- 
in-law. This may be ascribed to the 
sincere attachment he bore his Queen, 
and Margaret warmly reciprocated his 
affection. The happiness they should 
have enjoyed in the early years of then- 
wedded life was marred by political 
intrigues, and the young sovereigns 
were successively the prey of rival fac- 
tions contending for power during the 
King's long minority. Margaret bore 
her husband three children ; a daugh- 
ter, who became the wife of Eric of 
Norway, and two sons, Alexander and 
David, promising young princes, but 
both destined to untimely graves. 

The great event of Alexander's reign 
was the battle of Largs. This fishing 
village, on the coast of Ayr, was the 
scene of a fierce contest between the 
piratic hordes of Haco of Norway, and 
the forces of the Scottish King. These 
formidable invaders had Ions hovered 
about the northern coast, and western 
isles of Scotland ; at last their galleys 
entered the Firth of Clyde and appear- 
ed off Largs, where they had deter- 
mined to effect their landing. Tytler, 
in his masterly history, draws a highly 
animated picture of this terrible inva- 
sion. It happened to be our own for- 
tune to peruse his exciting narrative, 
while lying at anchor in this beautiful 
bay, surrounded by pleasure boats, 
and close to the evidences of wealth, 
of civilisation, and security which 
abound alon^ all the 6hore ; yet, as 
we read of the pale landsmen of Car- 
rick watching the approach of the 
barbarian fleet, flying inland for suc- 
cour, finding none, and returning with 
the courage of despair to dispute the 
debarkation of their enemies, the 
scene of to-day faded from our sight ; 
instead of the trim yachts, we seemed 
to behold the long galleys of the Sea- 
Kings, urged through the foam by 
double banks of great oars ; and on 
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the yellow strand, instead of the white 
bursting swell of the tide, the tumult 
and commotion of a bloody battle. 
But we shall present to our readers, in 
the words of another, some details of 
this important contest : — 

" The year 1268 was marked by one of 
those important events which, by arousing 
the energies and kindling the spirit of a brave 
and determined people, when under the 
guidance of a talented leader, impress upon 
the period a national interest that causes it 
to be looked back upon with pride and plea- 
sure by many a succeeding generation. This 
was the celebrated descent of Haco, King of 
Norway, into Scotland. Contests had long 
been waged between the monarch* of the 
two countries, about the rights of sovereignty 
over the western isles. To support his own 
claims, the Norwegian King now appeared 
In Scotland. In vain did Henry III., alarm- 
ed at the danger which threatened his son- 
in-law and his daughter, write to Haco, 
protesting against his attacking the do- 
minions of his ' dear son and ally, the King 
of Scotland.* Equally vain was his appeal 
to the Pope to stop the progress of the 
Northern Invader. Haco had collected an 
army so powerful that the most energetic 
efforts of Alexander would have failed in 
raising a force at all competent to meet the 
invaders, had they seized their advantage 
and landed immediately. With admirable 
skill and presence of mind, however, he made 
such preparations as were in his power, in- 
spiring confidence into his troops by the 
calmness of his demeanour, and trusting to 
his own resources to supply the rest Aware 
that, could he succeed in decoying his ad- 
versary to trifle away the brief summer of 
those northern regions, the elements them- 
selves would undertake his cause, he pro- 
fessed the most pacific intentions, and made 
demands so moderate, that Haco was in 
hopes that he should win his object without 
running the hazard of a battle. Month after 
month passed away in negotiations, which 
ever seemed to be drawing to a close, and 
yet were never concluded, when the first 
bowlings of the autumn blasts gave fearful 
tokens to the sea-king of the perils ensuing 
upon his situation. The Scottish emissaries 
abruptly broke off the conferences ; all treaty 
was discontinued, and the aged Norwegian 
monarch saw, with vehement indignation, 
that he had been made the dupe of a young 
sovereign, only just out of his minority. The 
weather rendered it extremely dangerous for 
bis troops to land ; the forces of Alexander 
were congregated on the beach to oppose 
them ; but such was the desperate spirit of 
the Norsemen that they contrived, with much 
loss, to effect a landing, and after a spirited 
harangue given by each of the leaders to his 
troops, grounded on the one hand on the 
justice and righteousness of their cause, and 



on the other on the deeperateneas of their 
sit nation in case of defeat, the battle of 
Largis commenced, in which, after an obsti- 
nate and bloody conflict, the Norwegians 
were driven back to their ships. The ele- 
ments completed the destruction which the 
sword had begun. Storm after storm scat- 
tered and wrecked the remaining vessels; 
the King himself escaped to one of the Ork- 
ney isles, where, his haughty spirit, broken 
by disaster, and his hardy frame worn with 
fatigue, he soon after expired." — Mrs. Green's 
Princesses of England, voL ii. pp. 209-211. 

The precise date of the battle of 
Largs has been, until lately, a disputed 
point, for the annalists of that day 
vary in their accounts ; but they agree 
in noticing a remarkable natural phe- 
nomenon which took place during the 
combat of the contending armies. This 
was an obscuration of tne sun, which 
was so darkened that a ring of light 
alone remained visible around his disk. 
Modern astronomers have calculated 
that an eclipse of the sun, which would 
be annular in those latitudes, did ac- 
tually take place in the month of Au- 
gust, 1263. 

The gratifying intelligence of the 
birth of an heir to his crown reached 
Alexander at the same time with the 
news ofHaco's death. "Wyntown's 
Chronicle " records the king's joy at 
events which seemed to bid fair to en* 
sure the stability of his throne :— 

M And when of that byrth com tythyng 
To Alysawndyr the thryd oure kyng, 
It wes tould hym, that ilke daye, 
That dede the kyng wes of Norway. 
And soe in dowbil blythenes 
The kingis hart at that tyme wes." 

Thus fortunate in war, successful in 
his internal policy, blessed with do- 
mestic peace, and a promising offspring, 
—for a second prince was born to Alex- 
ander and Margaret — the King of Scot- 
land seemed secure in his happiness. 
•* But,'* as the wise man of Greece ob- 
served, " no man's life can be deemed 
happy till the hour of his death, " so 
was it exemplified in the closing years 
of this monarch's reign. Alexander 
died young, yet he outlived all his 
children 1 His beloved Margaret da- 
parted first, the victim of decline. His 
elder son was cut off in the flower of 
bis age; and his younger, David, 
lived not to attain the age of manhood. 
His only daughter, Margaret, Queen 
of Norwav, had. also died, leaving an in- 
fant daughter, the sole remaining scion 
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of the race, who thus became heiress 
to her grandfather's throne. Appalled 
by the calamities which threatened 
Scotland, should his issue mil, Alex- 
ander yielded to the wishes of his peo- 
ple, and selected a second consort; 
but adverse fortune still pursued him, 
and he met with an untimely fate soon 
after his marriage with Yolante of 
Dreux. 

M His death was occasioned by a singular 
accident. He had been giving a sumptuous 
feast to his nobflity at the Castle of Edin- 
burgh. The revelhngs were prolonged to a 
late hour, and were all the merrier because 
of a prediction which had gained consider- 
able credence among the vulgar, that that day 
was to be the day of judgment Meanwhile 
the night had grown intensely dark ; a ter- 
rific storm was howling around when the 
king declared his intention of riding to King- 
horn, where his Queen Yolante was then 
staying. Vain were the persuasions of the 
nobles to deter him from his daring scheme. 
One of his servants ventured a remonstrance ; 
the king bade him remain behind if he feared. 
' No, my lord,' answered the man mournfully, 
' it would ill behove me to refuse to die for 
your father's son !' and he mounted and fol- 
lowed his master. The monarch and his 
small train crossed Queen's Ferry in safety, 
and reached Inverkeithing ; the storm was 
becoming still more terrible ; fresh objections 
were urged against his proceeding farther. 
4 Ton may spare yourselves this trouble,' he 
replied, smilingly ; ' give me but two runners 
who can shew me the way.' The road now 
lay along the summit of the rocks coasting 
the harbour of Pettycur, and, in the intense 
darkness, the steed on which the king rode 
stumbled on the brink of a terrific precipice, 
near Kinghom, and precipitated his master 
from its giddy heights. This fatal accident 
t^k place on the night of the 19th of March, 
in the year 1286, and it plunged the country, 
over which Alexander had so long and ably 
ruled, into an abyss of calamities that have 
scarcely a parallel in the history of any 
nation." — Mr*. Green's Princesses of Eng- 
land, vol. ii* p. 222. 

Mrs. Green gives us in a note the 
following curious anecdote of Thomas 
the Bymer from Bellenden's Boethius: 

" On the day before the king's death the 
Earl of Mar sent for him" (Thomas of Ercel- 
don), " and asked him what sort of weather 
there would be to morrow; he said there 
should be the greatest wind that ever was 
heard in Scotland before noon. The morning, 
on the contrary, turned out bright and clear. 
The earl sent for Thomas and reproved him 
for his false prognostics. This Thomas maid 
Htil ansuer, but said, * Noun is not yit gane.' 
And incontinent ane man came to the gate 



schawing that the kyng was sUne/ Then 
said the prophect, ' Gone is the wynd that 
sail blaw to the grete calamite and truble of 
al Scotland.' This Thomas was ane man of 
gret admiration to the people, and shew sun- 
dry thingis as they fell. Howbett thai wer 
ay hid under obscure wourdis." 

On the death of her grandfather, the 
Maid of Norway, as the young Mar- 
garet was called, found herself the ac- 
knowledged Queen of Scotland. A re- 
gency ofnve was appointed to conduct 
the administration during her minor- 
ity. Tidings of Alexander's death 
were transmitted to Norway, and the 
presence in her kingdom of the young 
princess earnestly solicited. It may be 
interesting to mention that to this the 
old ballad of " Sir Patrick Spens " ia 
supposed to relate ; and Sir Walter 
Scott, in his introductory notes to this 
very ancient poem, suggests that the 
naval expedition, which forms its sub- 
ject, was that sent to Norway to an- 
nounce her accession to Margaret. It 
may be referred, perhaps, with still 
greater probability, to a period a few 
years earlier, when the Maid of Nor- 
way became heiress presumptive by the 
death of her uncles, as the king is al- 
luded to in the ballad as living at the 
time. We quote this curious account 
of an expedition, which proved so fatal 
to its commander, from " Percy's Be- 
liques:" — 

" The king sits in Dumferhng tonne, 
Drinking the bmde-redd wine ; 
O quhair will I get guid sailor 
To sail this schip of mine? 

Up and spak an eldern knicht, 
Sat at the king s richt kne, 
Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se. 

The king has written a braid letter©, 
And sign'd it wi' his hand; 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red 
A loud lauch lauched he ; 
The next line that Sir Patrick red 
The teir blinded his ee. 

" quha is this has don this ddd, 
This ill deid don to me; 
To send me out this time o T the yeir, 
To sail upon the se ? 

" Hak hast, mak haste, my mirry men aD, 
Our guid schip sails the morne ; 
O say na sae, my master deir, 
For I feir a deadlie storme. 
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*• Late late yestreen I saw the novr moone 
WT the auld moone in her arnio ; 
And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 
That we will come to harme. 

44 O our Scots nobles were richt Uith 
To weet their cork-heUd schoone; 
But lang owre a* the play wer played, 
Thair hats they swam aboone. 

41 O lang, lang may thair ladies sit 
Wi f thair fans into their hand, 
Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence, 
Cum sailing to the land. 

41 O lang, lang, may the ladies stand, 
Wi f thair gold kerns in their hair ; 
Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 
For they 11 se thame na main 

44 Have owre, have owre, to Aberdour, 
Its fiftie fadom deep ; 
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
WT the Scots lords at his fat" 

The version given in the "Mins- 
trelsy of the Scottish Border" is much 
longer ; it consists of six and twenty 
stanzas, and details at great length the 
objects of the expedition :— 

44 To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o'er the faem ; 
The king's daughter of Noroway, 
Tis thou maun bring her name." 

r « « « 

4t Be it wind, be it weet be it hail, be it 
sleet, 
Our ship must sail the faem ; 
The king's daughter of Noroway, 
Tis we must fetch her name.' 1 

The poem next details the reception 
the admiral meets with in Norway. It 
would appear that the lords of Norway 
objected to the hardy sailors ''thus 
spending the king's gold." Sir Patrick 
indignantly justifies himself from the 
base accusation :— 

44 For I brought as much white monie, 
As gave my men and me, 
And I brought a half-fou of good red goud, 
Out o'er the sea wT me." 

He angrily "prepares to return home- 
ward, spite or the remonstrance of his 
men and the coming storm. This is 
yery finely described in the longer 
version :— 

44 They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 
When the litt grew dark, and the wind 

blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 
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44 The anchors brak, and the top-masts lap, 
Tt was nic a deadly storm ; 
And the waves cam o'er the broken ship, 
Till a' her sides were torn." 

Well might Coleridge exclaim :— 

44 The bard, be sure, was weatherwise, who 
framed, 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spence." 

We must return, however, from 
these flowery paths of poesy and song, 
to the sober record of the historian. 

Edward I. was desirous to unite 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
by a marriage between his son and the 
Maid of Norway. This proposal met 
with the ready assent of the estates of 
the two nations. Had this scheme 
been accomplished the neighbour coun- 
tries would probably have been united 
three centuries earlier, and have been 
spared the vindictive warfare which 
lasted from this period down to the 
accession of James Stuart to the crown 
of England, in the beginning of the 
seventeeth century. But in escaping 
the calamities they would also have lost 
the lessons and training of adversity, 
and Scotland, in all probability, could 
not have pointed with just pride to a 
history abounding in instances of heroic 
daring and generous love of country; 
nor would her sons, even in the pre* 
sent day, have exhibited those distinc- 
tive characteristics of untiring energy, 
fortitude, perseverance under difficulty, 
"endurance, foresight, strength and 
skill," which have made them, in all 
climes and in all pursuits, eminently 
and uniformly successful. 

But the fair Maid of Norway Hid 
not live to reach her kingdom ; she died 
on her voyage; and, with her, the 
regal line from whom she was descend- 
ed became extinct, and Scotland found 
herself a prey to anarchy, and exposed 
to the miseries attendant on a disputed 
succession. 

44 When Alexander, our king, was dead, 
That Scotland led in love and law, 
Away was sons of ale and bread, 
Of wine and wax, of game and glee : 
Our gold was changed into lead ; 
Christ, born into virginity, 
Succour Scotland and remedy, 
That sted is in perplexity." 

The candidates for the vacant throne 
were twelve in number, but the real 
question of inheritance lay between 
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two of the claimants, John Baliol and 
Robert Brace, both descended, by 
the female line, from David Earl of 
Huntington. This noble was brother 
to William the Lion, of whom we have 
already spoken, and, by the failure of 
issue of the elder branch, the vacant 
crown vested in his descendants. Baliol 
was great grandson of David, by his 
eldest daughter Margaret ; Bruce, his 
grandson, byjhis second daughter Isa- 
bella. Thus Baliol was the represen- 
tative of the elder branch ; but Bruce 
asserted that his claim was superior, 
being one degree nearer in blood to 
the Earl of Huntington. 

Edward I. artfully contrived that this 
disputed point should be referred to 
his arbitration, and having possessed 
himself of the fortresses and strong- 
holds of the kingdom, on pretence of 
placing them in the hands of the right- 
ful monarch when his claim should be 
determined, proceeded to consider at 
leisure the question submitted for his 
decision. 

Although Bailors claim was finally 
acknowledged, this unfortunate prince 
found himself king in name only, and 
his position that of a suppliant and 
pensioner of his powerful neighbour. 
Having ventured at last to resent the 
treatment to which he was subjected, 
Edward overran Scotland, possessed 
himself of its castles, and extorted 
from his weak puppet, Baliol, a renun- 
ciation of his crown to his "liege 
lord " the King of England. 

But Edward was not destined to 
retain the prize thus iniquitously ac- 
tjuired. A noble form — the saviour 
of his country — stands prominent on 
the page of Scottish history — the heroic 
Wallace. His achievements are fa- 
miliar to all; nor need we pause to 
paint 

" the patriotic tide 

Tfc«t ftamm'd through WeUece'i undaunted heart j 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die— the eecond glorious part I" 

For did the fatal defeat at Falkirk, 
nor the death of Wallace, extinguish 
the thirst for independence which he 
had excited in the breasts of Scotch- 
men. 

It was not, however, until the death 
of Edward had transferred his sceptre 
to the feeble grasp of his son, that the 
English rule in Scotland was com- 
pletely overthrown. Robert Bruce, 
grandson to the Bruce who was Baliol's 
competitor, by his decisive victory at 



Bannockburn (1314) established the 
freedom of his native land ; and by his 
wise rule in peace as well as in war, 
won and merited the name of the 
•' good King Robert/' 

The Battle of Bannockburn, if con- 
sidered in its moral effects, as well as 
in the immediate results which followed 
it, is, perhaps, not surpassed in im- 
portance by any similar conflict of 
modern times. The army of Edward 
II. numbered 100,000 men; that of 
Bruce is estimated at only 30,000; 
but the Scottish forces were animated 
by the cause for which they fought, 
and the remembrance of the cruel and 
ignominious treatment they had expe- 
rienced at the hands of the English. 
In this great achievement every aspi- 
ration of Scottish national pride finds 
a complete satisfaction. There is no 
more secure foundation for the peace- 
ful pursuits of life than the conscious- 
ness of having acquitted ourselves 
nobly in war. Would that instead of 
the miserable feuds that constitute the 
tenor of our Irish annals, we could 
look back to a Bannockburn I Then 
might we hope to produce not only 
poets and historians, but merchants 
and manufacturers, like those to whom 
modern Scotland owes her renown in 
letters, and her eminence in intelli- 
gence, in wealth, and security. 

We have now to relate the fortunes 
of a second English princess, who be- 
came by marriage Queen of Scotland. 
The Lady Joanna, wedded to David 
Bruce, was second daughter of Edward 
II. and Isabella of France, and was 
only seven years old when she was 
contracted to the son and heir of the 
good King Robert. Perhaps no bet- 
ter evidence can be adduced of the 
success of the Scottish war for inde- 
pendence than is afforded by this mar- 
riage. Joan-make-peace, as she was 
called, had not a happy destiny. David 
was a weak monarch and an unfaithful 
husband, and many years were passed 
by the sovereigns in exile, first at the 
court of France, suppliants for aid 
from Philip of Valois, and at a later 
period in captivity in England. 

David and Joanna returned to Scot- 
land in the summer of 1341. 

" The enthusiasm of the Scots, when they 
learned that their young monarch, the son 
of their idolized Bruce, the polar star of all 
their hopes through many an hour of gloom 
and despondency, had at last landed in his 
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own kingdom again, knew no bounds. They 
flocked in crowds to welcome him ; nobles and 
populace vied with each other as to which 
should testify the greater delight ; and they 
attended the king and queen in triumph to 
Perth Castle, where, in abundant feasts and 
wild revels, they gave fresh vent to their 
exultation* 

" King David, at this time, was just en- 
tering upon his eighteenth year. In person 
he was tall and comely ; well skilled in mar- 
tial exercises, and of intrepid bravery ; but 
he was wanting in capacity to govern, and 
his French education had initiated him into 
many youthful tastes and follies, the indul- 
gence of which proved very injurious to his 
interests. . . • 

" We have no distinct record of the tone 
of popular feeling in Scotland, at this time, 
in reference to the English-born Queen ; 
though we are told that 

* She tu tweet end eUbonrntb*, 
Courteous, homely, pleemnt, end tor.* 

It would seem probable that, since she had 
left England in childhood, and, from that 
time, had been constantly surrounded by 
Scottish and French associations and in- 
terests; — since, moreover, her brother had 
broken through the ties of kindred-love, had 
treated her husband as his sworn foe, and 
even endeavoured to place a rival on his 
throne, the Scots would regard her rather 
as the faithful consort of their sovereign, 
than as the sister of their potent enemy. 
' Joan-make-peace,' as she had been taunt- 
ingly called, did not verify her soubriquet, 
for she appears never to have exercised any 
restraining influence over the military ar- 
dour of her husband and his adherents, when 
directed against her native land." — Mrs. 
Green's " Princesses of England," vol. iii. 
pp. 122-4. 

Fortune still proved adverse to David 
Brace. He made an incursion to Dur- 
ham, and was taken prisoner in the 
battle of Neville's Cross. 

"What miseries, anxieties, and griefs,'' 
says a contemporary writer, " did the noble 
lady, Joanna, sister of the King of England, 
and Queen of Scotland, suffer in those days 1 
The afflicted lady herself, and those to whom, 
with tears, she related her sufferings, alone 
can know them. Her husband had treated 
her with indifference; she had seen others 
usurp her place in his affections ; but he was 
now a captive, sorrowful and in suffering, 
and her woman's heart forgave and forgot 
the past, in the anxiety to be of some ser- 
vice to him. . . . She requested a safe 
conduct to England, which was granted by 
her brother in the most cordial terms. It 
contained a charge for every attention to be 
paid to * Joanna, our very dear sister, con- 
sort of David Bruce, remaining in our tower 



of London, to come with as many persons as 
she shall please, of any state or condition 
whatsoever, to our Kingdom of England, to 
speak with the aforesaid King, and to re- 
main in England as long as she shall choose, 
or return to Scotland at pleasure.' This 
document bears date October 10th, 1348. 
The Queen instantly availed herself of the 
permission; and, without tarrying to pro- 
vide herself with wardrobe, wine, or any 
other customary travelling requirements, she 
set out at once, and, with a celerity of tra- 
velling very unusual in those times, reached 
London in little more than a week. There, 
in the royal fortress where she herself first 
saw the light, she rejoined her imprisoned 
husband, from whom she had been parted 
upwards of two years." — Mrs. Green 1 * 
" Princesses of England," vol. iii. pp. 
185-9. 

^ After a captivity often years' dura- 
tion, David found himself once more 
free, and returned to Scotland with his 
Queen. Cruel mortifications, how- 
ever, were in store for the faithful 
Joanna. The King had attached him. 
self, while in prison, to Katherine 
Mortimer. She attended him on his 
return, and was speedily installed in 
the position" of royal mistress. The 
outraged Queen could not endure this 
open insult: she left Scotland, and 
sought a refuge at her brother's court. 
Here she died, greatly regretted, at 
the age of forty-one. Her charac- 
ter is thus given by the chronicler 
Barnes :— 

14 Queen Joan, also of Scotland, surnamed 
Joan of the Tower, sister to King Edward of 
England, deceased towards the end of this 
year (1362) without issue ; but that it is 
better to leave an honourable report than 
children behind. And certainly, if King 
David, her husband, had never been op- 
pressed with adversity, she might have been 
accounted happy; but then she had never 
been extolled with that commendation which 
her virtue and conjugal affection doth claim 
from posterity. For during the seven years' 
exile which King David had formerly led in 
France, slie would by no means forsake him 
or his fortune, but faithfully and constantly 
adhered to him, both then and also all the 
time of his imprisonment here in England, 
which was for the space of eleven yean 
more," 

David Bruce survived his injured 
wife eight years. He married, after 
her death, the beautiful Margaret 
Logie, a woman of ignoble birth and 
light conduct, from whom he was af- 
terwards divorced. He died at the 
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age of forty-seven, justly despised by 
his subjects ; and, as he had no chil- 
dren, the crown he had so unworthily 
worn descended to Robert Stuart, son 
of his sister Marjory, the first monarch 
of his celebrated but unhappy race. 

In tracing the career of the Queens 
of Alexander the Third and David the 
Second, we have presented to our 
readers a brief but continuous narra- 
tive of the period of Scottish history 
comprised within the years 1250 and 
1370. From a desire to preserve the 
sequence of events unbroken, we have 
abstained from any particular notice of 
the younger daughters of Henry the 
Third, or the children of Edward the 
First. To one alone we shall briefly 
revert— Beatrice, second daughter of 
Henry the Third, and wife of Lord 
John of Brittany. This princess's life 
was a short but happy one ; she did 
not live to become Duchess of Brit- 
tany ; but her children and children's 
children loner ruled over this important 
province. To one of them, allied to 
her in blood, and still more nearly by 
marriage, we shall now direct the 
reader's attention— the Lady Mary, 
fourth daughter of Edward the Third, 
and Philippa of Hainault. 

This princess was, from the hour of 
her birth, the destined bride of Lord 
John de Montford, then in his fourth 
year. He was resident at her father's 
court ; while his heroic mother, " who 
had the courage of a man and the heart 
of a lion," combated for the rights of 
her absent son and captive husband 
with the rival claimant to the duchy 
of Brittany, Lord Charles of Blois. 

The Earl of Montford, husband of 
this enterprising lady, was the youngest 
brother of Duke John the Third. His 
competitor had married Jeanne, only 
daughter of Guy de Penthievre, an 
elder brother. The Earl of Montford, 
finding the claim of Lord Charles of 
Blois pronounced by King Philip of 
France superior to his own, resolved, 
in order to secure a powerful ally in 
the impending struggle, to do homage 
to the King of England for the duchy 
of Brittany. Immediately on his bro- 
ther's death, he contrived, by aid of 
his wife, to get himself acknowledged 
in Nantes, the capital of the duchy, 
and also at Limoges, as rightful suc- 
cessor to Duke John the Third. The 
inhabitants of these towns not only did 
him homage as their liege lord, but 
placed the treasury at his disposal. 



Thus furnished with the sinews of war, 
he possessed himself of Rennes by 
force, and of the strong castle of Hen- 
nebon by stratagem. We cannot re- 
sist giving his further proceedings in 
the naive narrative of Froissart :— 

" Why should I make a long story of it?* 
pertinently remarks this most amusing of 
chroniclers. "The Earl of Montford con- 
tinued his conquests, gained the whole conn- 
try, and was everywhere addressed as Duke 
of Brittany. ... He then embarked 
and landed in Cornwall, . . . and was 
received at Windsor by the King, Queen, and 
all the barons at that time there, with great 
joy. He explained to the King, the Lord 
Robert d'Artois, and to the council, the man- 
ner of his seizing and taking possession of 
the duchy of Brittany, which had devolved 
to him as next heir to his brother lately de- 
ceased. He suspected, however, that the 
Lord Charles of Blois and the King of France 
would attempt to deprive him of it by force, 
for which reason he had come to hold the 
duchy of the King of England, and to do 
him homage for it, provided he should be 
secured against the King of France, or any 
others that should attempt to molest him in 
his rights. The King of England, consider- 
ing that his war against France would be 
strengthened by this means ; that he could 
not have a better entry into that kingdom 
than through Brittany ; that the Germans 
and Brabanters had done nothing for him, 
but cost him large sums ; and that the lords 
of the Empire had led him up and down, 
taking his money, without making any re- 
turn for it — was very happy to comply with 
the Earl 8 request, and received his homage 
for the duchy by the hand of the Earl, who 
was called and addressed by the title of Duke. 
The King then gave his promise in the pre- 
sence of the lords who had accompanied him, 
as well as before those barons of England 
that were there, that he would aid, defend, 
and preserve him, as his liege man, against 
any one — the King of France, or any other — 
to the uttermost of his royal power. These 
promises and homage were written and 
sealed, and each party had a copy of them. 
After this, the King and Queen made such 
rich presents of jewels and other gifts to the 
Earl, and to those who had come over with 
him, that they pronounced him a gallant 
King, and fit to reign many years in great 
prosperity. They afterwards took leave, 
embarked, and landed at Roscoflj a town in 
Brittany, the place whence they had sailed ; 
and thence he went to Nantes, where his 
Countess had remained, who told him that he 
had done well, and had acted wisely.'* — Sir 
John FroiuartU «* ChromcU*? vol L p. 92. 

Rumour had informed the King of 
France of this defection. To assure 
himself on the subject, Philip sum. 
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moned tbe Earl of Montford to Paris. 
The crafty noble obeyed, aware that 
positive intelligence of his treason could 
not then have reached the ears of his 
Sovereign. However, after an inter- 
view with the King, in which he pro- 
fessed himself submissive to his will, 
De Montford privately returned to 
Brittany ; giving out that he was con- 
fined by sickness to his hotel at Paris. 
Once more in security he vigorously 
prepared for war. " He related to his 
Countess all that had happened, and 
wrote, according to her advice, to all 
the towns and castles which had been 
surrendered to him ; established in each 
able captains, with plenty of soldiers, 
cavalry as well as infantry, and paid 
them handsomely." 

The War of Succession in Brittany 
derives most of its interest from the 
characters of the two remarkable wo- 
men who were its virtual leaders. The 
captivity of her husband, which proved 
a lengthened one, did not crush the 
dauntless spirit of the Countess of 
Montford. He was taken prisoner at 
Nantes ; but his masculine wife, dis- 
sembling her grief and terror, took her 
young son in her arms, and addressed 
her friends and adherents. " Oh gen- 
tlemen/' she said, "do not be cast down 
by what we have suffered through the 
loss of my lord ; he was but one man. 
Look at 'my little child here : if it 
please God he shall be his restorer, 
and shall do you much service. I have 
plenty of wealth, which I will distri- 
bute among you, and will seek out for 
such a leader as may give you a proper 
confidence." But the mother feared 
to entrust her boy to the uncertain for- 
tunes of war, and sent him to England, 
where, as we have mentioned, he grew 
up at the Court of Edward III., with 
his affianced bride, the little Princess 
Mary. Meantime the resolute Coun- 
tess threw herself into Hennebon, a 
strongly fortified place, open to the 
sea, which she hoped to defend against 
the armies of France until the arrival 
of expected succour from England. 

She rode through the town in com- 
plete armour, mounted on a war-steed, 
encouraging the inhabitants by her 
presence and example. During this 
siege, Froissart informs us, "the Coun- 
tess performed a very gallant deed:" 
she ascended a tower to observe the 
motions of the enemy, and watching 
her opportunity, while the assailants 
were engaged elsewhere, she sallied 



forth at the head of 300 horsemen, at- 
tacked their camp and set fire to the 
tents, and then, finding herself unable 
to regain the city-gate, made for Brest, 
which she reached safely before her 
pursuers could overtake her. By a 
still more masterly countermarch she 
re-entered Hennebon the next day in 
triumph. 

But the forces of Lord Charles of 
Bkus pressed die siege with such vi- 
gour, that the garrison of Hennebon 
were soon reduced to extremities, and 
some of the most influential citizens 
were disposed to insist on a capitula- 
tion. The Countess entreated and re- 
monstrated in vain; at last she im- 
plored them to grant her the respite of 
a few days more ; " and begged of the 
lords of Brittany, for the love of God, 
that they would not doubt but she 
should receive succours before three 
days were over." It was a period of 
cruel suspense to the heroic lady ; she 
gazed anxiously from the ramparts of 
the castle on the broad expanse of 
ocean. At last she joyfully exclaimed, 
" I see the succours I have so long ex- 
pected and wished for, coming I" It 
was even so ; the English fleet, which 
had been detained by contrary winds, 
proudly hove in sight ; and the citizens 
of Hennebon hastened to receive these 
welcome allies :— 

" The Countess, in the meantime, prepared 
and hung with tapestry, halls and chambers 
to lodge handsomely the lords and barons 'of 
England whom she saw coming, and sent out 
a noble company to meet them. When they 
were landed, she went herself to give them 
welcome, respectfully thanking each knight 
and squire, and led them into the town and 
castle, that they might have convenient lodg- 
ing ; on the morrow she gave them a mag- 
nificent entertainment.* 

This reception seems to have pleased 
the English mightily. After the ban- 
quet Sir Walter Manny, their com- 
mander, sallied forth, attacked and 
destroyed the aggressive constructions, 
machines, &c, of the enemy. " Many 
legs were made to kick the air," Frois- 
sert tells us in his picturesque descrip- 
tion of the passage of arms—" many 
brilliant actions, captures, and rescues 
might have been seen." The enemy 
was compelled to retreat, and Sir 
Walter Manny re-entered Hennebon in 
triumph. " The Countess of Mont- 
ford came down from the castle to 
meet them, and with a most cheerful 
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countenance kissed Sir Walter Manny 
and all his companions, one after the 
other, like a noble and valiant dame." 
What knight could prove recreant so 
rewarded 1 fat the Countess of Mont- 
ford was not the only one of her sex 
who possessed an indomitable spirit, 
and other characteristics of a " noble 
and valiant dame " of the fourteenth 
century. Her competitor, Jeanne de 
Penthievre, wife or Lord Charles of 
Blois, was no less pertinacious in con- 
tending for her rights. It will be re- 
membered that this lady was only child 
of Guy, elder brother of the Earl of 
Montford, and claimed to be a nearer 
representative of the defunct Duke 
John III. When her lord was taking 
leave of her for the tented field, she 
impressed on him on no account to 
consent to a compromise of her rights ; 
nor listen " to any treaty or composi- 
tion which may be offered, so that the 
whole body of the duchy may be ours." 
On many occasions during this pro- 
longed struggle, both die rival claim- 
ants would gladly have arbitrated the 
points in dispute ; but Lord Charles, 
however solicitous for peace, could not 
yield from motives which Froissart 
naively acquaints us with : — 

" Lord Charles was very courteous and 
polite, and perhaps would willingly have lis- 
tened to terms of peace, and been contented 
with a part of Brittany, without much wrang- 
Hng ; but he was, in God's name, so hard 
pressed by the last words of the lady his wife, 
and the knights of his party, that he could 
neither draw back nor dissemble." 

The campaign did not terminate 
with the death of the Earl of Mont- 
ford, nor the captivity of Lord Charles 
of Blois. Their dauntless wives ceased 
not to animate their respective adhe- 
rents to fresh combats. The Countess 
of Montford, we are told, " was equal 
to a man, for she had the heart of a 
Eon ; and, with a rusty sharp sword in 
her hand, she combated bravely;" 
while theCountess of Penthievre fiercely 
asserted her claims, and reproached 
her husband with pusillanimity in con- 
sen ting, even in thought, to waive them. 
u Sire, what would you do ?" she ex- 
claimed. " By God, you have not the 
heart of a valiant knight, if you will 
thus give away, like a recreant, the 
pleasant heritage of your wife. No 
Inight, be he who he may, is worthy 
to hold lands unless he will defend them 
with drawn sword." 



Under such leadership the war was 
a protracted one. In the mean time 
years fled by, and the young De Mont- 
ford had grown to man's estate. His 
promised bride, the Princess Mary, had 
attained the age of seventeen; their 
nuptials were no longer deferred, and 
were solemnised at Windsor in the year 
1361. 

The young and interesting Duch- 
ess did not live to visit Brittany. 
She died a few months after her mar- 
riage, sincerely lamented bv her hus- 
band, as we learn from Guillaume de 
St. Andre, chronicler to the Duke of 
Brittany :— 

" Mais ne vequit pas longuement 
De quoi Jehan fort mount dolant. 
Trente sepmains furent ensemble, 
Sans plus ne moins comme il me semble, 
Si mount la noble Marie 
A qui Dieux vuieUe octroyer vie, 
Pardurable, sous nuHe fin ! 
Prion tres touse qu'il soit anion." 

Three years after Mary's decease, 
John De Montford became undisputed 
master of Brittany by the death of his 
formidable opponent. Some of the 
most graphic chapters in Froissart's 
Chronicles are devoted to this impor- 
tant event Even the readers to whom 
this delightful book is accessible may, 
in the multiplicity of its details, have 
passed heedlessly over this part of Sir 
John's narrative. We feel sure we 
shall give pleasure to many by quoting 
the most vivid passages from his his- 
tory of the important battle of Auray 
(1364). 

Froissart's 227th chapter is head- 
ed : — The Battle of Auray, in which 
Sir Bertrand du Ouesclin is made Pri- 
soner ; Charles de Blois is slam ; and 
John de Montford is victorious. 

It commences thus : — 

" A little before eight in the morning the 
two armies advanced near to each other. It 
was a very fine sight, as I have heard 
those relate who saw it ; for the French 
were in such close order that one could 
scarcely throw an apple among them without 
falling on a helmet or lance. Each man- 
at-arms carried his spear right before him, 
cut down to the length of five feet ; a battle- 
axe, sharp, strong, and well steeled, with a 
short handle,, was at his side, or hung from 
his neck. They advanced thus handsomely 
a foot's pace, each lord in array and among 
his people, with his banner or pennon before 
him, well knowing what they were to do. 
On the other hand the English were drawn 
up in the handsomest order. 
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" La tliis first onset there were hard blows 
between the laneemen, and a sharp scuffle. 
True it is that the English archers shot well 
at the commencement, but their arrows hart 
not, as the French were too well armed and 
shielded from them. Upon this they flung 
away their bows, and, being light and able 
men, they mixed with the men-at-arms of 
their party, and attacked those of the French 
who had battle-axes. Being men of address 
and courage, they immediately seized several 
of these axes, with which they afterwards 
fought valiantly and successfully. There 
were many gallant feats of arms performed ; 
many a struggle, many a capture, and many 
a rescue. . . . The French and Bretons 
fought in earnest with their battle-axes. The 
Lord Charles showed himself a marvellously 
good knight, eagerly seeking for and engag- 
ing his enemies. His adversary, the Earl of 
Montford, fought with equal gallantry ; and 
each person spoke of them according to their 
deserts. . . . Battalions and banners 
rushed against each other, and sometimes 
were overthrown and then up again.*' 

At last the fortunes of war proved 
adverse to Lord Charles de Blois. He 
fell on the battle-field of Auray, and 
with him perished the hopes of his 
party :— 

" The whole flower of chivalry who had 
that day taken the side of Lord Charles de 
Blois were either prisoners or slain, particu- 
larly the bannerets of Brittany. . . In 
a word, the defeat and loss were immense. 
Numbers were slain in the field, as well as in 
the pursuit, which continued for eight good 
leagues, even as far as Vannes. A variety of 
accidents happened this day, which had never 
come to my knowledge, and many a man 
was killed or made prisoner. Some fell into 
good hands, where they met with kind and 
civil masters." 

De Montford had the remains of his 
unfortunate rival honourably interred, 
which was " but his due, as he was a 
good, loyal, and valiant knight." "His 
body was afterwards sanctified by the 
grace of God, and venerated as St. 
Charles. But before it was removed 
from the bloody field, the young Duke 
visited the mangled corse. He ap- 
proached the spot where he was lying 
apart from the others, covered by a 
shield, which he ordered to be taken 
away, and look at him very sorrow- 
fully. After having paused awhile he 
exclaimed, — ' Ha 1 my Lord Charles, 
sweet cousin, how much mischief has 
happened to Brittany from your having 
supported by arms your pretensions. 
God help me, I am truly unhappy at 



finding you in this situation, but At 
present this cannot be amended.' 
Upon which he burst into tears. Sir 
John Chandos, perceiving this, pulled 
him by the skirt and said, ' My lord, 
my lord, let us go away and return 
thanks to God for the success of the 
day ; for without the death of this per- 
son, you never would have gained your 
inheritance of Brittany.' " 

So terminated this protracted war. 
Its historians cease to interest them- 
selves in the future fortunes of the two 
remarkable women who may be said 
to have originated it ; and the names 
of Jeanne de Montford and Jeanne de 
Penthievre, henceforth sink into ob- 
livion. The province so fiercely con- 
tested became, in the next century, a 
fief of the crown of France, by the 
marriage of its inheritrix, Anne of 
Brittany, with two successive roo- 
narchs, Charles VIIL and Louis XII. 
This warfare to the death, developed 
the martial qualities of the Bretons ; 
they have ever been a hardy race, 
vigorous in thought, as well as prompt 
in action. Their sterile country, with 
its rock-bound coast, and Celtic popu- 
lation, Us Bretons bretormant, has nur- 
tured an indomitably brave and loyal 
people. Among the illustrious sons 
of the soil we may name, in war, No- 
menoe, Barbetote, Du Guesclin, De 
Richemont, Moreau. On the sea, 
Duquay-Tronin. In science and litera- 
ture, Abelard, Descartes, Maupertius, 
Chateaubriand, and Lamennais. 

While the transactions we have been 
recounting took place in Brittany, fe- 
male influence was no less paramount 
in other parts of Europe. In Spain 
and Portugal a succession of energetic 
queens played a prominent part in the 
affairs of the Peninsula. In Castile 
Maria La Grande, wife of Sancho IV., 
and regent during the minority of her 
son Ferdinand IV., and grandson, 
Alfonso XII., proved herself a wise 
and enlightened ruler. During a 
lengthened period she secured, by her 
temperate but vigorous administration, 
the tranquillity of that country, so torn 
by internal convulsions. She died in 
1321, and is highly eulogised by her 
biographer : — 

" The death of this indefatigable woman, 
whose rtrong intellect, keen foresight, and 
disinterested zeal, had so often preserved the 
kingdom when on the verge of rain, was la- 
mented throughout the nation. Maria, if 
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we consider the age in which she lived, was 
truly a prodigy. In her were blended the 
■laoculine virtues of the stronger sex, and 
the mild ones of her own. She united the 
talents of the experienced politician, and the 
art of the great general and tactician. The 
firm support of a tottering throne, j et the 
conscientious advocate of the rights of the 
people ; neither daunted by reverses nor elated 
by prosperity; wise, humane, and pious, 
amid a host of ambitious, selfish contenders 
for power, she alone was unmoved by mo- 
tives of self-interest, and from the fiwt to the 
last day of her long and useful career, stea- 
dily kept on her undeviating path of recti- 
tude. In the history of nations her name 
shines with a radiance dimmed by no one 
blot. Justly surnamed The Great ; placed 
in a situation as perilous as it was exalted ; 
fiving in times when it was often deemed 
excusable, if not praiseworthy, to do evil for 
the sake of effecting good, this Queen has 
left a memory unstained by crimes, unsullied 
by foibles.'' — Senora George* t "Queens of 
Spa**,* voL i. pp. 236-7. 

Her grandson, Alfonso XII., had 
been betrothed, in childhood, to Cos- 
tanza Manuel, daughter of Don Juan 
Manuel, one of the highest nobles in 
Castile. When this prince attained 
years of discretion he repented of his 
engagement, and married Maria of 
Portugal, while the rejected bride be- 
came wife of Pedro, Crown Prince, 
and afterwards king of Portugal. 

Maria of Portugal was an unhappy 
wife. Her disposition was cruel and 
vindictive, and jealousy — but too well 
founded— -called into active exercise all 
the evil passions of her nature. The 
early years of her married life were 
childless ; her husband had never loved 
her, and neglected her for his beautiful 
mistress, Leonor de Guzman. This 
lady was the loveliest woman of her 
lime. Her rank was exalted, her 
manners were gentle and fascinating, 
and her intellect highly cultivated. 
Leonor maintained her empire in the 
heart of Alfonso for upwards of twenty 
years; but her peat influence was 
ever exercised with moderation and 
wisdom. The king, it is said, wished 
to repudiate his unloved wife, and raise 
her rival, who had borne him nine 
sons and a daughter, to the throne; 
bat Leonor urgently dissuaded him 
from a course which would prove detri- 
mental to his kingdom, by exciting the 
enmity of the Portuguese monarch, 
father to Queen Maria. 

Maria of Portugal was consoled for 
her husband's indifference by the birth 



of an heir to the throne. She devoted 
herself to the education of her son, and 
instilled into the mind of the young 
Pedro the sentiment of bitter hatred 
and thirst for revenge, with which her 
own breast was animated. The death 
of Alfonso afforded the long desired 
opportunity for gratifying these vindic- 
tive feelings. Ere his corse was cold 
the hapless Leonor de Guzman was 
thrown into prison, separated from her 
children, and finally strangled by order 
of the queen. Maria of Portugal is 
even said to have witnessed herself the 
death agonies of her detested rival. 

Many royal mistresses have played 
an important part in state affairs ; few 
have been so distinguished in history 
as Leonor de Guzman. The beauti- 
ful lady, so loved by Alfonso, was an- 
cestress of an illustrious line of kings. 
Her son Henry, Count of Trastamare, 
wore, though illegitimate, his father's 
crown, and became the founder of that 
mighty though bastard race who long 
swayed the sceptre of Castile; and, 
after the union of Castile and Arra- 
gon, gave to Spain a succession of its 
most illustrious sovereigns. 

On the accession of Pedro IV. he 
treated his brothers with kindness and 
leniency. Henry and Frederic, the 
twin sons of Leonor, had fled to Portu- 

fU after the death of their mother, 
edro permitted them to return and 
reside on their estates ; and conferred 
on Frederic the grand mastership of 
Santiago, a post of trust and dignity. 

It is said that on the betrothal of 
Pedro to Blanche of Bourbon, the 
Master of Santiago was one of the en- 
voys sent to escort the affianced bride 
to Castile; and that, on the journey, 
a criminal attachment was formed 
between Frederic and his brother's des- 
tined queen. To this circumstance is 
ascribed the aversion felt by Pedro 
for his young wife of eighteen, whom 
he forsook three days after their 
marriage, and never re-visited. If 
this tradition be true, Frederic, though 
treacherously dealt with, was not the 
innocent victim of his brother's thirst 
for blood. Pedro stabbed him in cold 
blood, and for this, and similar actions, 
was branded with the opprobrious 
name of "The Cruel" The fate of 
Blanche of Bourbon was tragical in 
the extreme. She endured a long and 
rigorous captivity, and died in prison 
ten years after her luckless marriage ; 
whether by poison, or the dagger, or 
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from natural causes, is a question of 
which the true solution is shrouded in 
impenetrable mystery. 

Pedro, however, was not insensible to 
female fascination. Maria de PadiUa 
long reigned mistress of his affections ; 
and, after her death, the king legiti- 
mized her children, asserting that he had 
privately married her before his union 
with Blanche of Bourbon. Their 
daughters, Constance and Maria, were 
wedded to John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and Edmund, Duke of 
York, sons of Edward III. of Eng- 
land, and brothers to the Black Prince, 
who combated so heroically for the 
King of Castile against his rebel brother, 
Henry of Trastamare. 

Pedro the Cruel had many enemies. 
ThePope,with whom he was on the worst 
possible terms, legitimatised Henry, 
and conferred on him the kingdom of 
Castile I The King of France permitted 
the bastard of Trastamare to levy 
troops in his territory to carry on the 
war, and aided in ransoming Sir Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, taken prisoner, the 
reader will remember, in the battle of 
Auray, to lead the Free Companies. 
These mercenaries gladly consented to 
hire their services to the Count of 
Trastamare, provided they were com- 
manded by so redoubtable a leader as 
the Sieur du Guesclin, who, they felt 
assured, would conduct them to certain 
victory. A short campaign followed. 
It resulted in Pedro's overthrow, who 
had the mortification to see his bastard 
brother ascend the throne from which 
he had been so summarily ejected. 

The discrowned king in his distress 
applied for aid to Edward the Black 
Prince, then holding his court at Bour- 
deaux. This gallant commander has- 
tened to the succour of the exiled mo- 
narch ; for, said he, " I do not think 
it either decent or proper that a bas- 
tard should possess a kingdom as an 
inheritance, nor drive out of his realm 
his own brother, heir to the country by 
lawful marriage ; and no king, or king's 
son, ought ever to suffer it, as being 
of the greatest prejudice to royalty." 
Scarcely had the English champion 
crossed the Pyrenees to assist his ally, 
when a letter from Henry of Trasta- 
mare, thenKingof Castile, reached him. 
This singular epistle was addressed-. 

" To the High, Puissant, and Honourable 
Lord, the Prince of Wale* and of Aqui- 
taine. 
"My Loki>, — We have been informed, 



that you have with an army passed the 
mountains, and have entered into treaties 
and alliances with our enemy, to make war 
upon and to harass us. All this has caused in 
us much astonishment; for we have not 
done anything, nor ever had the smallest 
hostile intentions against yon, that should 
justify your advancing hitherward with a 
large army, to deprive us of the small inhe- 
ritance which it has pleased God to give us. 
But as you are the most powerful and most 
fortunate prince of the age, we flatter our- 
selves and hope that you glorify yourself in 
it Since we have received certain intelli- 
gence that you seek us in order to offer as 
battle, if you will have the goodness to in- 
form us by what road your intentions are to 
enter Castile, we will advance to meet you, 
in order to guard and defend our realm. — 
Given," &c, &c. 

This letter was courteously received 
by the Black Prince. " This bastard 
is a gallant knight," he said, " and of 
good prowess ; for he must be a valiant 
gentleman to write me such a letter. ** 
His reply, however, was less civilly' 
couched :— 

" Edward, by the grace of God, Prince of 
Wales and of Aquitoine, to the renowned 
Henry, Earl of Trastamare, who at this 
present time calls himself King of Cas- 
tile. 

" Whereas you have sent to us a letter by 
your herald, in which, among other things, 
mention is made of your desire to know why 
we have admitted to our friendship your 
enemy, our cousin, the King Don Pedro, 
and upon what pretext we are carrying on 
a war against you, and have entered Cas- 
tile with a large army. In answer to this, 
we inform you, that it is to maintain 
justice and in support of reason, as it be- 
hoveth all kings to do, and also to preserve 
the firm alliances made by our Lord the 
King of England with the King Don Pedro 
in former times. But as you are much re- 
nowned among all good knights, we would 
wish, if it were possible, to make up these 
differences between you both, and we would 
use such earnest entreaties with our cousin, 
the King Don Pedro, that you should have 
a large portion of the kingdom of Castile, 
but you must give up all pretensions to the 
crown of that realm, as well as to its inhe- 
ritance. Consider well this proposition ; and 
know further, that we shall enter the king- 
dom of Castile by whatever place shall be 
most agreeable to us. — Written at Logrono, 
the 80th day of March, 1867." 

The leaders did not confine their 
exertions to letter-writing. Tbo op- 
posing armies met at Najara, and for- 
tune favoured Don Pedro, who found 
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himself once more King of Castile. 
Pedro did not requite the services of 
his English allies as he had promised ; 
they were not even reimbursed the out- 
lay they had expended on arms and ac- 
coutrements, and returned, much dis- 
satisfied, to Aquitaine. 

Meantime Henry of Trastamare was 
not inactive. He re-assembled his 
forces, and defeated Pedro at Mon- 
tieL The King took refuge within 
the castle, which still held out; nor 
did he leave it until impelled by 
hanger, his small garrison having been 
reduced to extremity by the close block- 
ade. Then, accompanied only by 
twelve trusty followers, he sallied forth, 
under cover of the darkness, hoping to 
make his way unobserved through the 
beleaguering host. A tradition has 
survived, which informs us that the 
King's spirits were greatly damped by 
observing, as he left the castle, a motto, 
carved in stone, over the portal, " This 
is the Tower of La EstreUa." Where 
this tower of La EstreUa was situated, 
Pedro, actuated by superstitious ter- 
rors, had long endeavoured to discover, 
for an astrologer had foretold to him 
that from the tower of La Estrella he 
should go forth to die. 

The prediction was verified at last. 
Pedro was made prisoner in the act of 
escaping, and was stabbed to the heart 
by his rival, who ascended the throne 
made vacant by a brother's death. We 
shall close our brief gleanings from 
Spanish history with the account which 
Froissart gives of the capture of the 
hapless Sovereign of Castile :— 

"At midnight, . . Don Pedro . . 
set out It was very dark. At this hour 
the Begne de Villaines had the command of 
the watch, with upwards of three hundred 
men. Don Pedro bad quitted the castle with 
hie companions, and was descending by an 
upper path, but so quietly that it did not 
appear as if any one was moving. However 
the Begne de Villaines, who had many sus- 
picions, and was afraid of losing the object 
of his watch, imagined he heard the sound 
of horses' feet upon the causeway ; he there- 
fore said to those near him, ' Gentlemen, 
keep quiet, make no movement, for I hear 
the steps of some people. We must know 
who they are, and what they seek at such 
an hour. I suspect they are victuallers who 
are bringing provision to the castle, for I 
know it is in this respect very scantily pro- 
vided.' The Begue then advanced, his dag- 
ger on his wrist, towards a man who was 
dose to Don Pedro, and demanded, ' Who 
art thou ? Speak, or thou art a dead man.* 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXIX. 



The man to whom the Begue had spoken 
was an Englishman, and refused to answer ; 
he bent himself over his saddle, and dashed 
forwards. The Begue suffered him to pass ; 
when addressing himself to Don Pedro, and 
examining him earnestly, he fancied it was 
the King, notwithstanding the darkness of 
the night, from his likeness to King Henry, 
his brother, for they very much resembled 
each other. He demanded from him, on 
placing his dagger on his breast, ' And you, 
who are you ? Name yourself; and surren- 
der this moment, or you are a dead man.' 
In thus saying, he caught hold of the bridle 
of his horse, and would not suffer him to 
escape as the former had done. 

" King Don Pedro, who saw a large body 
of men at arms before him, and found that 
he could not by any means escape, said to 
the Begue de Villaines, whom he recognized : 
* Begue, Begue, I am Don Pedro, King of 
Castile, to whom much wrong has been im- 
puted, through evil counsellors. I surrender 
myself . . and beseech thee, in the name 
of thy gentility, that thou put me in a place 
of safety. I will pay for my ransom what- 
ever sum thou shalt please to ask ; for, thank 
God, I have yet a sufficiency to do that ; but 
thou mnst prevent my from falling into the 
hands of the Bastard.' "—Chronicles of Sir 
John Froissart, voL L p. 888. 

The Begue de Villaines was, unhap- 
pily, powerless to fulfil Pedro's last re- 
auest, Henry of Trastamare entered 
le tent where the King lay; and the 
brothers, with the fury of wild beasts, 
joined in a death struggle, whichproved 
fatal to the rightful heir of Castile. 
'« Thus died Don Pedro who had for- 
merly reigned in great prosperity. 
Those who had slain nim left him three 
days unburied, which was a pity, for 
the sake of humanity, and the Spa- 
niards made their jokes upon him." 

Pedro's character has been variously 
represented by historians. Some de- 
pict him as a monster, guilty of the 
most appalling crimes ; others, as an 
enlightened and philosophic prince, 
solicitous for the well-being of his 
meanest subject. It is not easy to re- 
concile these conflicting opinions. We 
should remember, however, that the 
writers who have chronicled his actions 
flourished under the shadow of that 
House of Trastamare which supplanted 
him on the throne ; and, also, that his 
inquiring and speculative mind, and 
frequent intercourse with the Jews and 
Moors of Spain, made him an object 
of dislike to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. Above all, the evil passions of his 
nature were early developed by^ his 
weak and jealous mother. Maria of 
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Portugal sowed the seeds of suspicion, 
distrust, and cruelty in the breast of 
her son. He reaped a powerful host 
of enemies, whose designs against him 
were made successful by the aversion 
or indifference of his subjects for the 
cause of their unloved though rightful 
monarch. 

Before we close the instructive vo- 
lumes^ the Senora George, we shall fol- 
low her in a digression which she makes 
to the affairs of Portugal, by recounting 
the fate of Costanza Manuel, the in- 
tended bride of Alfonso of Castile, 
whom he rejected for Maria de Portu- 

§al. We have already mentioned that 
le slighted maid was wooed by Pedro, 
Crown Prince of Portugal; but the 
union was one of state policy, not of 
affection ; and Costanza, wounded by 
the indifference and infidelity of her 
husband, died of a broken heart. 

Inez de Castro was the object of 
Pedro's tenderest regards. As soon 
as his hand was free he privately mar- 
ried her, but carefully concealed the 
fact from his father, King Alfonso of 
Portugal. Years elapsed, and Pedro, 
urged m vain to form a second suitable 
matrimonial alliance, persisted in de- 
clining the hands of princesses proposed 
for his acceptance. Alfonso's sus- 
picions were aroused, and he determin- 
ed to separate his son from his mistress, 
as he deemed Inez de Castro to be. 
His ruthless resolve was barbarously 
executed. He took advantage of the 
prince's absence on a hunting expedi- 
tion, and repaired to the abode of the 
doomed lady. Alfonso found her at 
her beautiful villa on the Mondcgo, 
surrounded by her children. Appre- 
hensive of evil, she deprecated his 
anger, and her trembling little ones 
clung to the king's knees entreating for 
mercy. Moved by their infantine 
beauty, Alfonso half relented from his 
cruel purpose. His counsellors, how- 
ever, urged the accomplishment of the 
deed of blood, as a necessary piece of 
state policy. The beautiful Inez knelt 
in vain — she was barbarously mur- 
dered ; and her blood dyed the pure 
waters of the Mondego, "cold and 
clear." Miss Pardoe, m a note, de- 
scribes the scene of this horrid tra- 
gedy:— 

" At the moment of their arrival she was 
seated with her children on the margin of a 
fountain, fed by a spring in the rock which 
overhung the grounds, and under the shade 



of two lofty cedar trees. As their errand 
was announced to her, she eagerly sprang 
up to demand their tidings, when she was 
instantly struck down by the assassins, who left 
her with her head lying across the marbleborder 
of the basin, where she was discovered by her 
attendants, with her long hair floating upon 
the surface of the water, which was dyed 
with her blood. Until the late revolution, 
this spot, rendered historical by the fatal 
tragedy of which it had been the theatre, re- 
mained precisely in the same condition as at 
the period of her murder ; the piety of her 
life, the gentle urbanity of her bearing, and 
her exhaustless charity, having so deeply 
endeared her to all ranks, that any change 
effected in the place would have been con- 
sidered a sacrilege." 

Pedro, animated by a just and natu- 
ral indignation against the murderers 
of his wife, vowed an undying ven- 
geance. He waged war on his father, 
but Alfonso's death speedily followed 
that of his victim, having been accele- 
rated by remorse. The tortures which 
Pedro, thus become king, inflicted on 
the murderers of Inez, were fiend-like 
in their imaginative cruelty. The 
corse of the beloved one was exhumed, 
clad in royal attire, and crowned in 
the Cathedral of Coimbra, then re-inter- 
red with great pomp in the monastery 
of Alcobapa. 

Pedro directed, on his death bed, 
that his body should rest by the side 
of his adored Inez. For nearly five 
centuries they lay, unmolested, in the 
peaceful slumbers of the grave. Then- 
mortal remains, after this long inter- 
val, were disinterred ; and theoody of 
Inez preserving, it is alleged, the same 
miraculous exemption from decay that 
had been remarked on its first exhu- 
mation, was once again exposed to the 
gaze of intruders on the tomb : 

" The two magnificent sarcophagi, con- 
taining the bodies of Inez and her royal con- 
sort, occupied a small chapel, enclosed by a 
screen of richly wrought and gilded iron, in 
the right aisle of the splendid chapel. The 
gates were forced by the French daring the 
Peninsular war, and the tombs rifled ; div- 
ing which sacrilegeous process the illustrious 
dead were torn from their resting-place and 
flung upon the pavement. Three of the 
community (of whom the prior was one), 
instead of flying, had concealed themselves 
withm the sacred edifice, and were enabled 
to witness, from the place of their retreat, 
the brutal violence of the invaders. On my 
visit to Alcobaca, in 1827, I made the ac- 
quaintance of the prior, whose community 
had once more rallied about him, and who 
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solemnly assured me that although the body 
of the prince had entirely perished, leaving 
nothing but a mere skeleton clad in its royal 
robes, that of Inez remained perfect; her 
beautiful face entirely unchanged, and her 
magnificent hair, of a light, lustrous auburn, 
which had been the marvel of the whole 
nation during her life, so enriched in length 
and volume, that it covered her whole figure, 
even to her feet, and excited the wonder and 
admiration of the very spoilers who tore away 
the rich jewels by which her death-garments 
were clasped*" — (Editor's note — u Queens of 
Spam," voL i. p. 243.) 

The story of Inez de Castro has 
been charmingly narrated by Camoens, 
in his great national poem of the 
Lusiad. The romantic incident of 
the homage rendered to her after death, 
forms the theme of one of Mrs. He- 
man8*8 spirited ballads. With her 
touching representation of the scene, 
and of the feelings of the principal 
living actor in it, we shall conclude our 
brier notice of the beautiful and un- 
fortunate Inez :— 

"It was a strange and fearful sight, 
The crown upon that head, 
The glorious robes and the blaze of light, 
All gathered round the dead ! 

" And beside her stood in silence 

. One with a brow as pale, 

And white lips rigidly corapress'd, 
Lest the strong heart should fail. 
King Pedro with a jealous eye 
Watching the homage done, 
By the lands flower and chivalry, 
To her — his martyr > d one." 



" There is music on the midnight — 
A requiem sad and slow, 
As the mourners through the sounding 
aisle 



In dark procession go. 

And the ring of state and the starry crown, 

And all the rich array, 

Are borne to the house of silence down, 

With her that queen of clay. 

11 And fearlessly and fiercely 
King Pedro led the train ; 
But his face was wrapt in his folding robe 
When they lowered the dust again. 
Tls hush'd at last, the tomb above — 
Hymns die, and steps depart ; 
Who called thee strong as death, O love ? 
Mightier thou wast and art !" 

How different a picture do the times 
of these princesses present from that 
which surrounds the writer, living un- 
der the peaceful sway of Victoria I 
Violence and vice, war, pillage, and 
insecurity, are the characteristics of 
the one period; — peace, virtue, and 
contentment of the other. One of 
these petty states whose jars and ani- 
mosities have made the fives of thou- 
sands unhappy, and the labour of thou- 
sands unproductive, would not in wealth 
and intelligence equal one of the coun- 
ties which now owns the gracious sove- 
reignty of onr Queen. The spectacle 
of a power so vast conducted with so 
much gentleness, and of a position so 
splendid filled with so much humility 
and virtue, is one on which the writers 
of after ages will long love to look back 
as the most delightful of historical con- 
trasts ; and we cannot take leave, even 
for a season, of the troublesome times 
of these princesses of bygone days, 
without congratulating ourselves and 
our readers that we live in the age and 
under the government of the greatest 
and best Queen who has ever reigned 
over a grateful nation. 
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THE LILT AND THE BEE.— MORAL OF THE CRT8TAL PALACE.* 



The Crystal Palace ! Day after day, 
now for above a year, the name has ap- 
peared in every newspaper, has been 
uttering by almost every tongue. First 
came the marvel of its erection. A few 
months — less than is ordinarily assigned 
to the construction of a labourer's cot- 
tage — were allotted to the arising of a 
fabric that should enclose the aggre- 
gated marvels of the industry and the 
skill of six thousand years, and of a 
thousand races, that should receive the 
peoples of the world within it. There 
were sneers, and scoffs, and inuendoes 
of some; prophecies of failure in a 
hundred ways ; forecastings of non- 
completion, forecastings of swift disso- 
lution and crashing ruin ; forecastings 
that looked, perhaps, deeper into the 
true effects of things, and further into 
the ultimate results of them, that au- 
gured possibilities of national humilia- 
tion, from this gallant show of national 
progress and power. Day by day, amid 
all these, and despite them all, the 
erection went on ; the fabric, itself a 
more wonderful monument of the en- 
terprise and skill of man than any one 
it was destined to receive within it, 
*' rose like an exhalation" of combined 
beauty and power. Light and graceful 
as a fairy palace, firm and self-sustain- 
ing for its destined purposes as an 
Egyptian pyramid, it soared towards 
its completion. 

At last, and by the appointed day, 
the wonderful structure was finished. 
From the north and south, the east 
and west, there streamed into it the 
art and the industry of all nations. 
The powers and aptitudes of every 
nation were represented in it ; the 
developments of every era since the 
flood were typified in it. The rude 
handiwork of the Esquimaux was there, 
with majestic, and polished, and com- 
plex machines, endowed with all but 
human faculties. Rude carved masses 
of stone were there, speaking of bar- 
baric times, and simple minds, and 
skilless hands; and there were (t plead- 



ing" statues and glorious sculptures, 
all but worthy of the loftiest era of 
Grecian art, and imbued with more 
tender sentiment or more solemn elo- 
quence than Grecian art could ever 
attain. 

With solemn ceremonial was open- 
ed this stately show: with solemn 
prayer, with deliberate invocation on 
it of His blessing who alone can bless, 
and with deliberate ascription of all 
the glory thereof to Him whose is 
the earth and ail the fulness thereof. 
The Crystal Palace already was the 
exhibition of the world's industry— 
the industry not of the world of 
present, but of the world of the 
past and present in one — the in- 
dustry not of the few great na- 
tions alone whose names are as 
household words — but of tribes whose 
very existence was known but to a 
few, and whose names, even with their 
achieved productions thus before us, 
pass from our remembrance at once. 
It was now to become the gathering 
place, not of the world's industry alone, 
but, by abundant and multiform repre- 
sentation, of the world itsel£ Europe 
and Asia, Africa and America, Arctic 
Island and Tropic Zone, civilisation 
and savageism, Christian and Parsee, 
Mahommetan and Jew — all met there. 
The highest intellectual culture, the 
humblest and most undeveloped ca- 
pacity existent upon earth, may have 
been in contact there. The achiever 
of the Britannia bridge, or the deviser 
of the electric telegraph, may have 
often there stood side by side with one 
who still— 

41 Thought the tilver moon, 
That nightly o'er him led her virgin hoat, 
No broader than hit father's ahield.*' 

From every land, from every corner 
of our own land, the crowd streamed 
continuously on toward this centre of 
attraction to the world. Day after 
day we heard of numbers still increas- 
ing ; of twenty, forty, sixty, seventy, 
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a hundred thousand ; till the intelli- 
gence became as a truism, and the re- 
cord in the dailypress hardly attracted a 
passing glance. What were the thoughts, 
what the emotions, that occupied the 
minds and swelled the hearts of these 
daily gathering multitudes ? what the 
influences this proud display wrought 
in each and all of them ? An arch- 
angel, with all minds and hearts so 
open before him, as we know them to 
be open to One alone, might possibly 
chronicle that varied showing of hu- 
man thought and affection, aspiration 
and emotion ; but hardly any inferior 
finger. Yet, so far as the daily and 
weekly press, so far as the allotted 
records of this world's show, could be 
taken as the exponent of these multi- 
tudinous thoughts, a wearying same- 
ness, an almost saddening monotony, 
pervaded them all. In paeans of tri- 
umph over the great achievement, ex- 
clamations of wonder at the gorgeous 
result, labourings of language to de- 
scribe it, acclamations over the assem- 
bled marvels of human enterprise, the 
accomplishments of human industry, 
the triumphs of human wisdom, the 
beauties and the majesties ofhuman art; 
these somewhat, though even this not 
much, varied as to form or power of 
expression, constituted almost the en- 
tire utterance thus recorded of all 
this mass ofhuman thought and emo- 
tion. 

It thus truly represented all that 
passed through all these minds and 
hearts ? Young and old, rich and poor, 
civilized and savage, cultured and ig- 
norant, thoughtful and thoughtless, was 
there not seen of Him who seeth in se- 
cret, in one out of all these, aught of 
other, deeper, higher emotion than this 
of exultation in the genius, the enter- 
prise, the achievements of man ? Among 
all these thousands upon thousands, was 
there not found one to recal to remem- 
brance that opening solemnity, and all 
that it designed and professed to ex- 
press, not one to recall that opening 
prayer, that solemn consecration of au 
to the one God of all power and wis- 
dom, whose " inspiration giveth man 
understanding ;" that solemn, delibe- 
rate ascription of all the glory of all 
this glorious show to him alone ? Did 
there awaken in no heart, the more 
deeply because of the lustres and splen- 
dours and greatnesses of these achieved 
results, the realisation that, except that 
" in Him we live and move and have 



our being," the rudest specimen of 
handicraft presented there had been as 
impossible to us as the calling suns into 
being with a word ? And did there 
'* enter into the ear of the Lord God 
of Sabaoth," from amid the complex, 
ceaseless, mysterious hum of that vast 
assemblage, no whisper escaping from 
all the overcharged excitement of the 
heart, "not unto us, Lord, not un- 
to us, but unto thy name be all the 
glory"? 

We believe, we are sure, there have 
been such deeper awakings, such nobler 
emotions, sucnpurer and higher out- 
breathings. We believe there have 
been those wandering through these 
long arcades of splendour, rejoicing to 
the uttermost in all that they presented 
and represented of the capabilities and 
the achievements of man ; rejoicing too 
to claim kindred with all the ages, all 
the nations, there present through their 
marvels of invention or adaptation ; 
but amid all this appreciation of human 
accomplishment, finding time for one 
reverent thought of Him, one adoring 
ascription to Him, without whom and 
whose presence with man nothing of all 
this ever could have been. We be- 
lieve there have been hearts uplifted 
from all that unresting murmur of 
activity and life toward the in- 
efiable serene of His eternity ; going 
forth from amid all that lustre of hu- 
man manifestation to consider Him 
"who only doeth wondrous things," 
and breathing their humble thanks 
to the one God and Father of all, 
that He had endowed man with 
capacity and faculty for achievements 
so varied and so wondrous. 

Was there to be no permanent re- 
cord of these higher emotions ? Pencil 
and pallet, daguerreotype and calotype, 
have long been labouring to fix the 
forms and the outward presence of that 
world's wonder. Newspaper and ma- 
gazine have done what they could to 
chronicle the feeling of exultation that 
man, even that same man who is but 
of yesterday, should have done all this. 
Were the thoughts, the emotions, the 
aspirations that awoke toward Him of 
whose wisdom and might man, at his 
best estate, is but the feeble instrument, 
to be left with no other record than 
in that « book of His remembrance," 
where all such feelings are written be- 
fore Him for ever ? Such feelings, in- 
deed, need, and in the ordinary case 
tend to seek, no other record than that 
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one which is written there ; but for all 
men there is a power in the fitting ex- 
pression of all deepest and highest emo- 
tion to develope it into stronger vitality 
and more defined explicitness within 
the heart itself; and it maybe well 
conceived that there are multitudes in 
whom abode the capability of such emo- 
tion, latent and unawakened, to whom 
the existence of such expression by 
another had been as an instant and 
strong awaking. For these it was 
most needful that expression should be 
given. Not amid the first excitement, 
the tumultuous acclamation, the gene- 
ral exhilaration that swelled around 
this concentration of human genius and 
industry, had it been meet that the 
voice should have spoken which strove 
to give utterance to these higher emo- 
tions. In all likelihood it had been 
then comparatively unheard. But 
now that these excitements in some 
degree are stilled, now that this 
wonder is at a close, and that the 
crowds who, week after week, have 
thronged to its attraction, are with- 
drawn again into the quiet of their ac- 
customed life— now that the merely 
sensuous and intellectual impressions its 
marvels may have aroused remain ra- 
ther as memories than as present actu- 
alities, and that opportunity is given to 
consider what of higher teaching than 
of mere human power, of mere abiding 
impression than of the mere pleased eye 
or astonished mind, exists for us in this 
accumulation of these treasures of in- 
dustry and art ; now is the appropriate 
time that some voice should be heard 
speaking of yet higher realities than all 
human grandeurs, of more solemn and 
sacred thoughts than of the utmost 
power and wisdom of man ; recalling 
that first dedication of all to that God 
whose is " the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory," and showing to us that, if 
we would not have that noble ceremo- 
nial a mere idle form, our thoughts 
must arise humbly, reverently, trust- 
fully, to Him " that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers before 
Him ;" and we must, even from all con- 
templations of human greatness, be won 
the more adoringly to consider Him of 
whose eternal substance all greatness is 
but the feeble shadow. 

Such we have felt to be the great ge- 
neral purpose of Mr. Warren's work : 
and it seems to us a purpose in itself so 
noble and so just, so worthy of any ge- 



nius and any power, that for Jthe sake 
of it we would fearlessly claim forgive- 
ness for a degree of failure that, with 
any purpose less lofty, would be alto- 
gether unpardonable. But failed he 
assuredly has not. That his work 
will encounter no objectors, we do 
not conceive. To that class— a large 
one in the best ages the world has ever 
seen, and we fear not only a large but 
an increasing one in our own age — whose 
constant aim is to put God as far as 
possible from His own universe, it will 
be especially and utterly distasteful. 
Whatever the special guise which in- 
fidelity may assume : whether it clothe 
itself m the garb of explicit rejection 
of that " more sure word" of revelation, 
without which all revelation of Him in 
Nature were worthless to us ; in that of 
absolute denial of Him as aught else 
than a convenient name for the All of 
visible and sentient things ; in that of 
that practical deification of material in- 
terests which the wonderful mechanical 
inventive genius of our era and country 
so tends to foster ; or in yet more insi- 
dious and dangerous forms — to infidelity 
in every shape and guise, the " Lily and 
the Bee" will be a mark for fierce abuse 
or affected contempt. To other classes, 
also, less avowedly or conspicuously 
without faith and without God, this 
" Apologue of the Crystal Palace" will 
seem as an idle tale, the folly of its 
conception only equalled by the fan- 
tastic form of its execution. To that 
grovelling utilitarianism, whose high- 
est conception of use never soars 
above that life whose description is, 
" let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die," the assertion, explicit or im- 
plicit, on its every pace, of a use where- 
unto all things are referable which tran- 
scends the narrow limits of earth and 
the brief endurance of time, will make 
it seem as the baseless fancy of a dis- 
ordered mind and morbid heart. To 
that sordid and rampant radicalism for 
which Royalty is at the utmost but the 
head policeman of the state, the tone of 
chivalric, and more than chivalric — of 
Christian loyalty which pervades it all, 
will make it a dire and utter offence. 
And finally, the maintainers of that gi- 
gantic superstition, now striving with 
almost more than devilish craft and 
energy to resume its old predominance 
in our land, will owe that work no 
thanks which, in briefer space almost 
than we take to tell it, deals fuller, 
truer, sterner justice to its " mystery 
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of iniquity," than does the most la- 
boured volume we can name. 

We do not suppose, however, that 
the silence or the oisesteero, the abuse 
or the would-be contempt of such 
classes as these will greatly weigh with 
Mr. m Warren. We are very much mis- 
taken in him, if the genuine appreci- 
ation of one thoughtful heart — the 
awaking of one of his countrymen or 
his brethren to higher thoughts and 
holier emotions in connexion with this 
sight of wonder, than had arisen amid 
the oppression of the sensuous and in. 
tellectual excitement of its actual 
presence or its vivid memory, or the 
giving adequate expression for such 
thoughts and feelings to one heart, in 
which they had been struggling toward 
outgoing, will not with him outweigh 
immeasurably all such depreciation as 
that we have indicated. But there are 
others, capable of truer understanding 
and fuller sympathy with Mr. Warren 
and his work than from these classes 
may be expected, who may be repelled 
by a first and superficial regard of it — 
repelled by its unexpected form, its 
apparent disjointedness, or its peculia- 
rities of diction and expression. Spe- 
cially for the sake of such men, we will 
freely admit that to ourselves, the first 
hasty, or at least superficial and uncou- 
th) uous glance was startling, and almost 
repellant ; that it was only after careful, 
thoughtful, continuous perusal of it 
that we felt Mr. Warren had produced 
in " The Lily and the Bee," one 
of the noblest prose-poems of the day 
— noble as any we recal in purpose 
and aim, and in achievement worthy 
of these ; and that all subsequent pe- 
rusal has only confirmed us in the 
impression thus made. We simply 
ask them thus to peruse it. We ask 
them to go to its perusal not as to 
that of a work intended to amuse an 
idle hour, or to wile away the tedium 
of a railway journey, but as to that of 
one aiming and endeavouring humbly 
and reverently to speak of Him before 
whom angels "ved their faces with 
their wings;" from this noble exhi- 
bition of human greatness to draw sug- 
gestion for the contemplation of His 
only greatness ; and from the special 
consideration of two things, which are 
to us but as the humblest and most fa- 
miliar of all His doings, to illustrate 
how •* in the things wherein men do 
proudly, God is above them." And we 
fearlessly appeal to their own innate 



sense of Tightness and fitness, whether 
the work which aims at such things as 
these does not deserve attentive and 
serious perusal ; and whether, dealing 
with thoughts and emotions so high, it 
might not have been a priori inferred 
that, in degree as it achieved its aim, 
it would be one that absolutely requir- 
ed such perusal. We are sure that, 
read with only so much preparedness 
of mind and heart as this measure of 
seriousness and thoughtfulness we have 
indicated, few who are capable at all 
of bringing such seriousness to bear 
upon it, will rise from this little work 
other than, in some respect or other, 
wiser and better men. 

We have already endeavoured to in- 
dicate the general purpose and ten- 
dency of Mr. Warren's work. It is a 
call to remember, amid all our exulta- 
tions over the majesty of human power, 
the mystery of human intellect, the- 
adaptive creativeness of human genius, 
which the marvels of the Crystal Pa- 
lace exhibit, Him, the one living and 
true God of Nature and Revelation, to 
whom by profession, in the solemn 
opening ceremonial, the glory and the 
grace of all these things were ascribed. 
It is a protest against the infidelity, of 
whatever guise or form, speculative or 
practical, explicit or implicit, which 
seeks to remove Him from the contact 
and constant presence of ail His crea- 
tures, and all their doings, and all their 
sufferings, as against the superstition 
which would interpose between His 
creatures and Him some human pre- 
sence, some created medium. It is a 
solemn appeal against the materialistic 
predominance which so much in the 
character of the era tends to foster and 
to further ; — against that spirit which, 
amid the majesty of man's conquests 
over the physical and material, tends 
to forget the higher warfare to which 
he is called, and the spiritual and im- 
mortal interests involved in that war- 
fare; and an appeal against this spirit, 
not by any formal demonstration of 
its sin and its ruin, but by the far 
more availing and penetrating method 
of the ceaseless, implicit enunciation 
of these higher interests, these nobler 
achievements, as underlying, sustaining, 
giving all the true worth and dignity 
they possess, to these very material 
achievements themselves. 

The machinery, so to call it, by 
which Mr. Warren works out his end 
is, as it meets us in his poem, simple 
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enough. He sketches in quick and vivid 
outline all the imposing grandeur of 
the scene ; leads us through those long 
and lofty arcades, crowded with the va- 
ried results of human skill and achieve- 
ments of human faculty; exalts to the 
uttermost the majesty, the wonder, the 
beauty of them all ; travels from land 
to land, among race after race, in their 
representations there; dilates on the 
strange and matchless contrasts that 
present themselves on every side : then 
he leads us to the Bee ; shows us it 
working by that mysterious and infal- 
lible instinct of which the most philo- 
sophic definition our present knowledge 
can attain to is, that it is God working 
without the intervention of the fallacies 
and imperfections of human reason, or 
the wayward blindness and caprice of 
human will; and shows it to us in 
virtue of that instinct achieving, with 
steadfast aim and with unerring cer- 
tainty, results more wondrous far 
than the most wondrous of human 
achievements. Again, he stands in spirit 
within that palace of wonders when 
night has fallen on it, and the ceaseless 
murmur of its day-life is stilled — sees, 
and feels, and knows, arising, flitting 
around him, hovering by him, hurrying 
past him, the ghosts of the great and 
memorable names of the world of the 
past: father and mother of mankind, 
monarchs and conquerors, sages and 
philosophers, seers and poets, — all sore 
amazed and perplexed that the world 
is as their world was no longer ; change 
everywhere symbolised and shown 
forth by that mysterious scene on which 
they find themselves ; — change in em* 
pires, change in races, change in sci- 
ence, change in art ; change beyond all 
that the wildest dream of an elder time 
could conceive; change hurrying and 
hurtling on still with unresting and re- 
morseless pace ; effacing all landmarks 
they knew, sweeping away their most 
cherished theories, undermining their 
firmest beliefs, save the one faith in 
Him who changeth not; giving new 
constitution to the very system they in- 
habited, turning their dreams into rea- 
lities, and their realities into dreams. 
Then we look with him upon that 
flower— that " Lily of the field"— which 
eighteen hundred years ago received 
consecration from the look and the 
words of God's incarnate Son, that 
has enshrined it in the reverent love of 
every Christian heart for ever; and 
behold how it is still the same as when 



He said of it— €i I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these ;" still arrayed 
with a loveliness and a grace that pales 
and dims man's fairest work beside it ; 
and see in its unchanged beauty and 
fragrance, year after year renewed, and 
in all lands the same, the present sym- 
bol, the ever-living memorial of that 
Divine love which was before all worlds, 
and shall be still the same when these 
heavens have shrivelled up like a 
scroll. 

It is not on the surface that all this 
could be exhibited in a volume of two 
hundred pages; and the superficial 
reader who turns to " The Lily and 
the Bee," expecting to find in it such 
amusement as he finds in the Christmas 
tales which have of late inundated us, 
will look for it in vain. Much is told, 
told with fervid eloquence, with ear- 
nest solemnity, with high poetic power. 
But, as with every work of genius, 
more still is suggested and awakened 
within the reader's own mind and 
heart ; and he who will but go to the 
study of this little work with a prepar- 
ed spirit, will find that not one reading, 
nor many readings, will exhaust its own 
thought, or the thoughts, the feelings, 
the emotions it will awaken within 
himself. And while it seems to us that 
the general scope and purpose of Mr. 
Warren's work may be thus described, 
such description gives no adequate con- 
ception of the much more of special 
purpose included within this general 
one ; of the exuberance and variety, 
the vigour and fervour of illustration 
through which all is brought out ; or 
the magnificent readings from almost 
every branch of science that are wrought 
into the texture of the whole. 

Let it not be supposed by any of our 
readers that Mr. Warren finds it ne- 
cessary, to work out his purpose of up- 
lifting our thoughts from all the great- 
ness of man and of his achievement, to 
the calm infinitude of the Divine ma- 
jesty and the unlabouring operation of 
the Almighty hand, by any deprecia- 
tion of what man has done ; nnds it 
necessary to abase man in order to the 
exalting Him who made man in His 
own image, and breathed into him 
from Himself the living souL Such 
might have been the natural resource 
of a less clear-seeing mind or a more 
morbid spirit ; it is not his. Every 
page of his work tells us that few, if 
any, even of those who have been 
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stirred by no thought save of human 
pride and self-exaltation, have trod 
those walks of splendour with a more 
full and deep appreciation of all their 
marvels ; that few, if any, have within 
their deepest heart done truer and 
fuller justice to all the splendour of 
achievement represented there, or more 
intensely realised the might of intellect, 
the concentration of thought, the plas- 
tic energy of genius, which gave birth 
to these countless inventions of indus- 
try and creations of art. He has felt 
and known to the full what every right- 
minded man will feel with him, that 
after all that humanity has achieved 
or will achieve^ after all manifestations 
of thought and energy his doings may 
present, enough remains, and will to 
the end remain, in the humblest, most 
familiar, most unconsidered mani- 
festation of Him, of whose great- 
ness there is no searching out by man 
or angel, to show forth His doings 
not by comparison but by contrast 
with man's mightiest doings ; to pro- 
claim Him not as the mere adapter, but 
as in all things and evermore the Crea- 
tor, and to exhibit that exhaustlessness 
of His infinitude to which "there is no 
great and no small." Nay, more ; we 
question whether it is possible truly 
and fully to appreciate all that hu- 
manity has achieved and is evermore 
achieving, save in connexion with the 
living and abiding impression of His 
majesty, who has given to man, and is 
every hour and every moment sustain- 
ing m him, all faculty of invention, all 
energy of accomplishment. 

Let not those, then, who seek to 
degrade and to vilify man and all 
his doings, in the arrogant if not 
the impious thought of thereby ex- 
alting Him who has given man the 
privilege to call Him Father, turn to 
Mr. Warren's book in the hope that 
any food for this morbid folly of their's 
will be found there. It may be that 
for such, if any such there be, its pages 
will rather afford implied rebuke of 
this morbid spirit, and awaking to a 
less clouded vision and to healthier 
feelings; that they will learn through it 
to regprd all the greatness of man, all 
the wonders of his genius, all the de- 
visings of his invention, all the con- 
quests of his intellect, as to be even 
reverently contemplated, because these 
all are, in the last result and definition 
of them, but as rays of the Divine 
glory, dimmed indeed by the medium 



through which they pass, but still of 
God, in Him, by liim. 

We have already referred to the 
form in which Mr. Warren has clothed 
the work, actuated by aim so lofty as 
that we have endeavoured to indi- 
cate. That form it is difficult to 
describe. He has called "The Lily 
and the Bee " an apologue, but it is 
something more than an apologue ; it 
is a reverie, but with nothing of the 
unpractical or dreamlike character of 
a reverie ; a rhapsody, with its rapid- 
ity and fervour, but without its discon- 
nectedness and uncontinuitv of flow ; 
a prose-poem, on whose wild and way- 
ward irregularities of rhythm, as they 
at first appear, will be discerned, as the 
reader enters more and more into the 
spirit of the work, unvarying purpose, 
uniform self-command, the true regu- 
larity of relation to the subject-matter 
of the lines. Often on a first reading, 
always on a superficial reading, what 
seem violent breaks in the continuity 
and abrupt transitions in the sentiment 
of the work will present themselves ; 
but deeper penetration of its meaning 
and aim will more and more discern 
the under-links that bridge over all 
these, and show how all the variety of 
sentiment or feeling, thought or emo- 
tion, presented in it, are tending on 
toward the one last result. We not 
only feel the form to be in the highest 
degree suitable; we question if any 
other that could have been select- 
ed would have equally availed to the 
end in view. We not only pardon 
the apparent irregularities, the inter- 
posing episodes, the hurrying changes; 
we come more and more to discern 
purpose in them all, and to feel them 
to be important if not essential ele- 
ments to the complete impressiveness 
of the work. 

This peculiar character, however, 
leaves the task of extraction one of 
special difficulty, and it is hardly pos- 
sible by extract to do other than in- 
justice to Mr. Warren's poem; for the 
finer threads of the connexion must 
thus be lost, and all the appearances 
of abruptness and violent transition 
left without that full explanation which 
is instinctively felt and realised in the 
continuous study of the work. And 
often, too, whatever passages might be 
selected, it must seem as if they bore 
no decided relation to the general aim 
and tendency we have indicated ; as if 
they were mere fragmentary sketches, 
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with no further purpose than that which 
each may bear upon its own face. The 
very opening passage for instance- 
solemnly simple and eloquent as in 
itself it is — the three gatherings, one 
on the plain of Shinar, to defy the 
God of heaven and earth ; one on the 
plain of Dura, to do homage to the 

§ olden image which Nebuchadnezzar 
le king had set up ; and one within 
this Crystal Palace, this wonder of our 
age — what claim, some reader may 
ask, have these first two things to 
mention here? what, perhaps, save 
the loose and fanciful analogy that in 
them, as in this last, there was a ga- 
thering of many nations, and peoples, 
and tongues ? Not so ; there is a deep- 
er connexion between these three; 
there is a direct and high relation of 
each of them to the general aim Mr. 
Warren has in view. That gathering 
on the plain of Shinar, that muster by 
the Babylonish monarch, were for denial 
of the King of kings and Lord of lords; 
this is for the deliberate acknowledg- 
ment of Him as not the Lord of heaven 
alone, but of earth and all the fulness 
of it, of man and all his powers and all 
their achieved results. From the long- 
past eras of these first assemblings, 
there comes down to us a voice of so- 
lemn warning, that this one be not 
like them in its sin and its punishment; 
that the acknowledgment our lips have 
made be not belied by our hearts being 
lifted up with theirs at Shinar, to 
deem from all this gorgeous display of 
human greatness that there is power in 
us " to build a city and a tower whose 
top shall reach to heaven," or seduced 
by the golden sheen of that Mammon 
who has his image and temple as surely 
among us as ever on the plain of Dura, 
to bow down and worship him as our 
God. 

We believe we might take any pas- 
sage from Mr. Warren's work, and 
show an intimacy of connexion, a di- 
rectness of relation to the general aim, 
as complete as this we have endeavour- 
ed to point out in this opening scene : 
and we are sure the reader will have 
no conception of the high artistic skill 
with which the whole has been con- 
structed, unless he will himself attempt 
something of this process. But we 
trust enough has been done in this 
isolated example to induce our readers 
to believe, that whatever appearance 
of abruptness, disconnexion, or non- 
relation to the all-pervading purpose 



our extracts may present, it is appear- 
ance only ; and that closer study will 
reveal to them how there is not only- 
object in all, but object specifically re- 
ferring to the ultimate design. 

We cannot forbear quoting the 
noble picture of the third of these 
great gatherings — the dedication scene 
in the Crystal Palace; for in it is 
struck the great keynote of the strain :— 

"A Christian Queen, on whose Empire 
setteth not the sun ; who had read in Holy 
Writ of the plains of Shinar and of Dura, 
went forth with her Consort and her Offspring, 
attended by her princes, her nobles, her 
statesmen, her warriors, her judges, her 
philosophers, amidst a mighty multitude: 
not to inaugurate an idol, not to Dedicate an 
Image, and impiously command it to be 
worshipped ; but, in die hallowing presence 
of His ministers whom Nebuchadnezzar had 
dishonoured, to bow before Him, the Lord of 
Heave* and Earth, who, from the place of 
His habitation, looketh down upon all the in- 
habitants of the earth, and understandeth all 
their works ; to offer humble adoration and 
thanksgiving for His mercies, marvellous and 
numberless, vouchsafed to herself and to His 
people committed to her charge ; in Whom 
she ever hath affiance, seeking His honour 
and glory : to cement, as far as in her lay, a 
universal brotherhood, and promote among 
all nations unity, peace, and concord ; to re- 
call great nations from the devastations of 
war to the delights of peace; to exhibit a 
mighty 8pectacle,equalled but by its spectators; 
humbling, elevating, expanding, solemnising 
the soul of every beholder capable of thought, 
purified with but even the faintest tincture 
of devoutness ; speaking to great minds — to 
statesman, philosopher, divine — in accents 
sublime : telling of Man, in his relations to 
the earth; Man, in his relations to men; 
Man, in his relations to God. 

" Yes, to a Palace, risen like an exhalation, 
goes the Queen, mindless of predicted peril — 
standing within it, the dazzling centre of a 
nation's love and anxiety ; with stately se- 
renity, beside her illustrious and philosophic 
Spouse, and illustrious offspring; her eyes 
reverently downcast, while one voice only 
sounds, humbly uttering prayer and praise — 
Not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name be all the glory ! — amidst all that is 
lovely, great, and pious, from all lands; 
whose eyes are moistened, whose hearts are 
swelling : anon peals forth, in solemn har- 
mony, Hallelujah ! n 

We once heard a foreigner, a fugi- 
tive German democrat, and as trucu- 
lent a denouncer of king, noble, and 
priest, as ever breathed on earth, de- 
scribe the effect on him of her Majesty's 
reception in Glasgow in 1849; and tell 
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how the electric thrill of loyalty, that 
bore down ercn the fierce radicalism of 
that hot-bed of radicalism, swept him, 
too, so utterly before it, that he felt it 
were little indeed to die in obedience 
to each a feeling and in such a cause. 
Mightier surely still, on every heart in 
which all power of loyal feeling or 
chhrahrio emotion was not utterly dead, 
must hare been the effect of the scene 
so vividly pictured to us in the follow- 
ing passage: for here religion and 
loyalty were blent together, and prayer 
to Him, by whom kings reign, arose 
from assembled thousands on her be- 
half, who is the cynosure of the love, 
the devotion, the homage, of that race 
in which, for many an age, the feeling 
of loyalty has burned with the purest 
flame:—- 

44 Yonder comes The Qubbh! Not hideous 
shot, nor shell, tears open a crimson path ; 
bat one is melting before her — melting with 
love and loyalty. All unguarded ! No nod- 
ding plume, nor gleaming sabre, to startle or 
appal : she is moving amidst myriads — silent 
myriads : unheard by her, but not unfelt, 
their thoughts, fondly flowing while she 
passes by. 

O, all from foreign lands : uncovered be 
awhile ; behold a solemn sight — 

A nation's heart in prayer : 

And hear their prayer, 

God save the Queen. 

And God save thee, too, wise and pious 
Prince, Her Spouse ! Well may thine eye 
look round well pleased, and with a modest 
dignity, on a scene designed by thee : sprung 
into being under thy princely fostering ; an 
enterprise right royal, nobler far than ever 
Prince before accomplished : all bloody feats 
of war eclipsed — by this of Peace, all-potent 
peace. O glorious war to wage: Science 
and Train, with Error, Ignorance, and Preju- 
dice — lying all prostrate here: vanquished : 
O would it were, to rise no more ! And thou 
here, too, young Prince, their firstborn son : 
thou hope of England : future King : God 
bless thee, Prince: God grant thee many 
many years, wherein to learn, by bright ex- 
ample, how to wear a crown and sway a 
sceptre. Look well around thee : think of Her 
whose hand is holding thine : and that such 
scene as this, thou never, never wilt behold 
again. Bead then its lesson well I Illustri- 
ous Three, our hearts yearn, seeing you stand 
before the image of your ancestor, Alfred : 
the Great: the Good: the Wise." 

We would fain follow with our 
author the Koyal presence through all 
the realms of her own vast Empire, as 
represented by their varied contribu- 
tions to that scene of splendour; 



through all the many lands and the far 
islands of the sea, which have there 
their allotted provinces, and whose 
habits and the tale of whose develop- 
ments might all be read in their achieve- 
ments as presented there. But this 
were far too long to give in whole, 
and to present fragments of it were to 
mar its unity of l>eauty and power. 
What gem has man nobler, purer, 
more priceless, more enduring far than 
the Koh-i-Noor, the mountain of light; 
gem within the possibility of every 
man's possession; gem which death 
shall not rend from him, but only dis- 
solve away all eclipse from its lustre, 
and reveal to the uttermost all its 
power? Let Mr. Warren answer in 
his own exquisite episode :— 

" Seest thou a feeble form, attenuate, the 
death-flower blooming on his wasted cheek ? 

He dare not mingle with the eager throng 
ceaselessly surrounding thee. 

His brilliant eye, hath caught but distant 
glimpse of thee. 

On his eyelids is the shadow of death. 
He, too, bears a gem within : Genius : its 
splendour consuming the frail casket. 

By its inner light he views this scene — 
his soul a star, dwelling apart, in starry 
solitude — as not a soul of all within these 
glassy walls can view it No, none, save 
gifted he: 

Motes in sunbeams, merely, they with him 
compared. 

Gifted one! Dear soul: Poor soul! an 
humble eye is on thee — all unknown to thee : 
unseen by man, a tear hath fallen. 

I can no more : no mortal man can stay 
thy flight from earth to native skies. 

Not many suns shall set, well knoweth 
he, alas! who now, with trembling hand, 
wipeth the death dew from his exhausted 
brow, ere he 

Close hid in dust shall lie— yet seen by 
one Omniscient Eye- 
Hidden the casket only: the jewel far 
away, high in the skies, — and rapturously 
viewing brighter scenes than these ! 

And yonder one, of mien so meek and 
modest! Schooled in affliction's sharpest 
school — a sufferer — schooled ! sublimed ! 

Nor grief, nor want, nor pain, — neglect, 
nor scorn of proud Mankind, can shake his 
constant soul, 

Nor dim the Gem he bears— 

A faith, divine. 

Oh what a blessed eye is his, looking serene 
on thee! 

Mountain of Light! — Pale now thy un- 
effectual fire, 

Poor gem, eclipsed utterly. 

A dull, faint spark before the lustrous 
gem He wears ! 

Its sweet light shall shine more sweetly still, 
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In the Dark Valley which we all must 
tread, 

Turning the shadow of death, into the 
morning. — 

Taken the last dark step, — at length got 
Home, 

Then that gem blazes suddenly ! as in a 
kindred element— 

Jllnming immortality." 

Perhaps there is no science, the pro- 
gress of which has been more wonder- 
ful, or its revelations in the coarse of that 
progress at once more startling and 
more majestic, than Geology, including 
its most important branch of palaeonto- 
logy. Men may be yet alive, whose 
childhood saw its first faint approaches 
to the dignity of a science under Hut- 
ton and Werner, and it is almost a re- 
cent memory with us how to attempt 
maintaining the mysterious chronology 
of the earth and of the progressive de- 
velopments of life upon it which it 
proclaimed, was held equivalent to the 
entire rejection of the revealed Word. 
But a few years have passed since then ; 
and already there is hardly one to be 
found who has not been convinced, by 
its accumulated and magnificent proofs, 
that it was not the Mosaic records which 
were at variance with its revelations, 
but alone man's crude and prema- 
ture interpretations of these records. 
Marvellous have been the examples of 
acute and far searching induction which 
its annals have in late years exhibited. 
Genus and species, form and size, cha- 
racter and habits, of animals whose very 
congeners have long since disappeared 
from earth, have been determined from 
a tooth: strange reptiles have been 
figured out from their footprints, and 
monster birds reclothed with form from 
their jawbones. Nay more; much has 
been determined, with almost the cer- 
tainty of actual vision, with regard to 
the condition of the earth's surface, the 
position of its primeval seas and rivers, 
mountains and plains, and the relations 
of its atmosphere, in those long eras of 
its past to which its strictly mundane 
epoch is but as yesterday, from the in- 
ductions thus made with regard to the 
vegetable and animal life that creative 
will thus called into existence on it* 
And of all these wonderful revelations 
this is the general characteristic and the 
sufficient description : order emerging 
out of confusion, light out of darkness, 
beauty and harmony out of seeming 
chaos and disarray,— now with a so- 
lemn stillness like the silence of eter- 



nity, now with fierce convulsive throes, 
as if the tortured earth were shivering 
to pieces ; all tending on continually 
through these countless ages toward 
that time when he might inhabit and 
inherit it who should be formed as in 
the very image of God, and for whom 
in the fulness of time He should be 
"made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death," who from 
eternity had dwelt with God. Of all 
these wonderful inductions, of which 
the annals of geology are so full, we 
question whether one could be found 
more beautiful in itself, and more sig- 
nally and strongly illustrating the true 
method of physical induction, than that 
which Mr. Warren has selected, and 
clothed in language adequate to its own 
beauty. We would willingly extract 
the entire passage, with its vivid sketch 
of those great successive eras which 
geology has unfolded to us, and of the 
great characteristic animals which dis- 
tinguished them ; but our space for- 
bids ; and for this, as for much else, 
we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. 

We would fain select some kindred 
passage from that kindred, yet con- 
trasting, science, which looks, not like 
geology down towards the abysses of 
the earth, and the strange secrets of 
its indefinite past, which have been 
concreted there into abiding endu- 
rance, or forth into those vast eras over 
which broods the primeval darkness 
through which the light is but as yet 
beginning to break : that kindred, yet 
contrasting, science, whose gaze is as 
if into the very home and native seat 
of light, the realm of suns, and stars, 
and firmaments; which has to deal 
there with vaster though not, perhaps, 
more wondrous histories; to search 
there through spaces in which not earth 
alone, but its orbit, are hardly appre- 
ciable points, and to measure orbitual 
years to which its years are less than 
moments. However contrasted in other 
respects, these two great realms of 
human research are most entirely kin- 
dred in this ; that in astronomy, as in 
geology, all extensions of our means 
and of our achievements have only the 
more clearly revealed the consummate 
harmony that everywhere prevails,— 
the universal subordination to that law 
of which the Psalmist has given us 
higher definitions than any other which 
man can elaborate: — "For ever, O 
God 1 thy word is settled in the hea- 
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▼ens: thou hast established the earth, 
and it abideth. These continue this 
day according to thine ordinances, 

JOB ALL ABE THY 8ERYANTS." But Our 

selection must," to a very great degree, 
be regulated, not by the absolute supe- 
riority in impressiveness and power of 
the passages, but by their facility of 
severance from what precedes and fol- 
lows, without much of their own beauty 
being marred, and their significance 
lost in the process. And from this 
inviting subject we must turn to hear 
Mr. Warren sum up the achievements 
and the attempts of man :— 

"See, all around, the shining traces of 
man's presence and powers, in this his alloted 
scene of action — powers daily developing, till 
the strongest intellect bends under the pres- 
sure of accumulated discovery : 

Lord of the creation, all animals are his 
— the fowls of the air : the fishes of the sea : 
cattle : and every creeping thing : 

He captures them: compels them to do 
iifa bidding: 

Changes their nature: turns their wea- 
pons upon themselves : slays them : 

Nay, he tortures, in the plenitude of his 
power, in the wantonness of his will : 

Minute or stupendous : hideous or beau- 
tiful : gentle or fierce, all own his sway, and 
fall his prey, alike for his necessity, or his 
sport; 

He feasts on their flesh : with it, daintily 
pampers his luxurious palate : he gaily decks 
himself in their spoils : he imprisons them, 
—captive witnesses of his lordship : 

Smiling tranquilly, he contemplates howl- 
ing, roaring, hissing, yawning monsters, 
whose very blighting breath he feels : 

Tenants of every element : scorpion : ser- 
pent : eagle : lion : dragon : behemoth ! 

He hollows mountains : he levels lulls : he 
raises valleys: he splits open rocks : he spans 
vast streams: he beats back the roaring 
ocean. 

He mounts into the air, and is dizzily hid 
in the clouds: 

He descends into the earth, and extorts its 
precious treasures : 

He sails round the globe, defiant of storm, 
commanding the wind and the tide : 
• He dives to the bottom of the ocean, mind- 
less of monsters amazed, rifling its coral and 
pearl, and recovering its long-hidden spoils. 

He turns water into air, and air into wa- 
ter: the solid substance into fleeting vapour, 
and vapour again into substance. 

light and the lightning he hath made his 
dazzling ministers and messengers : they do 
his imperious bidding : they array his handi- 
work, in the twinkling of an eye, in splen- 
dour, golden and silver : they image his lordly 
features : arrest the fleeting shadow : do the 
dread behests of justice, flying fast as his 



thought : speak his instant pleasure beneath 
the ocean : from distant shore, toshore : tra- 
versing continents: joining the east, west, 
north, south: and boldly threatening time 
and space. 

His venturous eye has pierced the awful 
heaven : he scans illimitable space : he weighs 
the shining orbs : he tells their laws, dis- 
tances, motions, and relations: the misty 
way he turns into myriad blazing suns : he 
tracks the mysterious travellers of remotest 
space, foretelling their comings and their 
goings. 

He dares even to speculate upon the 
Unsee n 

The Infinite 

Omniscience — 

Omnipresence—-* 

Omnipotence 

And reverently contemplates him whose 
darkened image he bears, oft forgetfully: 
bis maker : Him, who erst asked awfully, 
Adam, where art thou ?" 

Wonderful is the summary, and lit- 
tle wonderful that the heart should be 
lifted up as it considers of all this, and 
sees around it, in that dazzling scene, 
the realised symbols, presences, repre- 
sentations of all this faculty, the reaped 
and heaped results of all this victory. 
Only be it lifted up in gratitude, not 
with pride ; only be there the thought, 
the feeling within it, of His presence 
and power, goodness and grace, from 
whom is all this faculty, by whom has 
been all this victory ; and be the higher 
lesson ever learning by us amid and 
from all human, all created manifesta- 
tion, — « Lo I these all are part of His 
ways : but how little a portion is heard 
of Him ! but the thunder of his power 
who can comprehend?" 

To rebuke our human pride; to 
chasten our self-exultation ; to show to 
us how far short of fulfilment still, after 
all humanity has won through six thou, 
sand years of toiling thought, of rest- 
less enterprise, and of unexhausted 
power, is our Babel " whose top may 
reach to Heaven ;" how infinitely Man 
the adapter is still beneath God the 
Creator, — Mr. Warren might have led 
us into those mightier realms of crea- 
tion where every step unfolds wonders 
upon wonders, that strike even on the 
rudest sensibility with impressions of 
majesty of power, and mystery of 
working. He might have borne us 
forth into that indefinite of space where 
worlds, and suns, and systems are 
strewn like golden dust, and shown 
us all these journeying through the 
pathless and shoreless ether-sea with 
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unerring regularity, in obedience to 
the same unseen reality ,— call it force, 
or law, or what we will,— in virtue of 
which the rain-drop falls to earth. 
He might have descended with us into 
those depths of the earth which science 
has penetrated, and read those lessons 
of omnipotent power and foreseeing 
wisdom which have been "graven as 
with an iron pen on the rock for ever." 
He might have conducted us into that 
not less teeming realm which chemistry 
is unveiling to us; that realm of atomic 
energy and activity where every form 
of physical force seems ceaselessly 
working with its highest possible inten- 
sity, and change is evermore so swiftly 
ensuing that we can detect its progress 
alone by its complete results. He 
might have placed before us the mar. 
vels and mysteries of organisation as 
manifested in the body of man, their 
highest and last result, and shown us 
how all forces were called into operation 
there ; how all phases and forms of life 
were represented there ; how there is 
something in him that claims affinity 
with all things ; how 

" Man If all symmetry i 
Full of proportion, one limh to Another, 

And each to all the world beside*. 
Each part doth call the farthest brother, 
For head with foot hath perfect amity. 

And both with moons and tides.** 

All these realms he has entered, but 
it has been primarily to exhibit what 
man has accomplished in them. He 
knew there needed not to seek in these 
more complex workings of creative 
energy, or these mightier manifestations 
of divine power, what might prevail to 
show that above all human height God 
is still infinitely high; what might avail 
to reprove our pride, and exhibit mani- 
festations to which the proudest tro- 
phies of human genius the Crystal 
Palace enfolds are less, far less, than 
the rudest handiwork of the child to 
the mightiest work of the man or the 
nation. Rather we should say, what 
might avail to attest that between 
Man*s doings at their greatest, and 
God's at what we deem their humblest, 
the difference is not of measurable de- 
gree but of measureless and impassable 
kind. The Bee and the Flower are 
enough, whereby to read this solemn 
lesson to us : the bee in its daily work- 
ings, and the flower in its familiar and 
unvarying garb. These afford manifes- 
tation enough of the "light inacces- 
sible " and unapproachable of His glory 



to make all human glory pale beside 
them ; and to these Mr. Warren is 
content to turn from all the gorgeous 
showings of human achievement which 
these crowded scenes afford, from all 
the restless and ceaseless whirl of hu- 
man change suggested within them, to 
learn from the one of Him who '* is 
wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working," above all grasp of creative 
comprehension ; and, from the other, 
that amid all change He changeth not, 
for "His righteousness is an everlasting 
righteousness," and "His mercy en- 
dureth for ever." Let us turn with him, 
and hear what the little insect tells 



" Tiny Expositor forsooth ! Exhibitor ! of 
Industry — 

Yet, I do misgive me that I see, in thee, a 
small Unmedalled one I— - 

In this Our Palace! Hive! Our Royal 
Hive! 

Were ye ordained to gather for yourselves 
alone, and not for us, though from Our flow- 
ers? 

Te skilled ones ! why keep your science 
all to yourselves? 

For sixty centuries we taste, luxurious, 
what you gather and prepare, 

But have not learned your art, and cannot 
supersede your toils ! 

Make ye honey now, as from the first, ye 
did? 

Perfect and pure, then as now, now as 
then? 

— How choose ye flowers? Or do ye 
choose? 

Know ye blossoms fruitful, barren ? Or 
are they all to you, ye little Alchemists ! 
alike? 

Go ye a first, a second time, in vain? 

O strange Bees ! Why do ye gather from, 
the poison-flowers, 

Sweets hurtful — deadly to yourselves— or 
us? 

Is it your beings End and Aim, to gather 
honey? 

Or hath Omnipotent Omniscience, all Be- 
nevolent, 

Other and deeper purposes, in His Divine 
economy, ever inscrutable by man ? 

Ponder this Bee! 

Perfect his work : is thine? 

Transcendent Mechanician, though so 
small! 

Behold his Architecture 

A Royal Palace here — there chambers for 
the Royal race— -doors and passages, ex- 
tensive, numerous, surrounding all the Hive 

Magazines well filled and guarded 

jealously Gates fortified: and within, 

without, stand watchful sentinels— -anten- 
nas all alert lest spoiler enter— _or hideous 
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Sphinx I monster 1 death-headed ! 

Him to 'guard against, the grim intruder, 

they raise the Barricade with bastion 

casemate gateway massive ! 

I learn, O Bee ! O wondrous monitor ! I 
karn from thee ! 

O deep, in st ructive Mystery ! — 

Before thee, little Bee, Presumption stands 
abashed, and solemnly rebuked 

And Ignorance instructed, if it will ! 

Or conscious, or unconscious, Teacher, Bee, 
yes, humbly will I learn from thee ! 

In Cms we live, and move, and being 
have! 

Giving to each his powers, and sphere, 
appropriate ! — 

Man ! Bee ! 

Oar mission each! 

Though thine for ever hidden from my 
eye, 

My mission let me know, and reverently 
fulfil! 

— Let not the wise man glory in his wis- 
dom : 

Neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might: 

Let not the rich man glory in his riches : 

But let him that glorieth, 

Glory in this, 

That he understandeth and knoweth Mb, 

That I am The Lord, 

Which exercise Loving-kindness, Judg- 
ment, and Righteousness, in the earth : 

For in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord." 

Thus impressively and fittingly closes, 
with these words not of man's wisdom 
or authority, the first great section of 
Mr. Warren's poem. And, in these 
words of Divine authority, is summed 
op the one great aspect of the moral 
he would draw from the Great Exhi- 
bition, — the rebuke of the pride that 
would deify man, by the enunciation of 
God's mightiest and most perfect work- 
ings, worked from the beginning and 
evermore working through feeblest in- 
struments ; the calling of human ex- 
ultation toward Him in whom alone 
our glorying may lawfully be ; and the 
calling that exultation, chastened into 
adoring gratitude, to arise for nobler 
and higher things than all these phy- 
sical conquests, or all the enterprise and 
intellect that achieved them— even for 
this above all else, "that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, saith Je- 
hovah." 

Shall we join him now amid that 
ghostly crowd, from the distant and 
the past, which throngs around his spirit 
amid the stillness of night— in that 
scene whose day-aspect is of crowded 



and hurrying life, ceaseless activity, 
dazzling and varied splendour ? The 
contrast may well be an impressive 
one ; and it is, perhaps, to this section 
of his poem that those of his readers 
who have most deeply penetrated its 
spirit will most frequently return, for 
passages which linger on their memo- 
ries and haunt their imaginations. 
But there is even less in this second 
section than in the first which admits 
of being given in extracted form with- 
out appearing fragmentary and pur- 
Cless. With the page presenting 
ks enough in appearance to the 
eye, and even detached pictures and 
episodes enough to the mind, the unity 
of purpose and tendency flows on in 
subtle under-current so ceaselessly, that 
the most detached of such episodes 
we could select would appear aimless 
by itself, compared to the place it 
holds in the general continuity of the 
work. We must, however, quote the 
opening picture of the Night-scene in 
that silent Palace : the brooding still- 
ness, the splendours dim, the thousands 
gone, the rising of those ghostly visit- 
ants, the solemn air their presence 
sheds around and within his soul. 
There is, perhaps, in human language 
only one perfect and faultless descrip- 
tion of such visitation, and that is 
found in the oldest portion of the oldest 
Book — " In thoughts from the visions 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, fear came upon me, and 
trembling, which made ail my bones to 
shake ; then a spirit passed before my 
face ; the hair of my flesh stood up ; it 
stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof; an image was before 
mine eyes ; I heard a still voice saying, 
* Shall mortal man be more just than 
God?'" To compare with this, Mr. 
Warren's, or any analogous descrip- 
tion, were an insult to the common 
sense of our readers. It stands alone 
and unapproachable in its severe sim- 
plicity and chastened awe. And it so 
arises to our remembrance, and so op- 
presses our spirit, whenever we read 
an attempt to express such ghostly visi- 
tation, that all such attempts wear to 
us the guise of inefficiency and failure. 
Yet we think that to many Mr. War- 
ren's will not be unimpressive. There 
is throughout the whole passage much 
that may be eminently suggestive, even 
though, as a whole, the picture of such 
ghostly arising leaves the imagination 
and the feeling unsatisfied, in compa- 
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rison with that instinct of awe and 
mystery which awakens at the barest 
intimation of such emergence of sha- 
dowy presence :— 

" The seventy thousand gone ! All gone, 

And 1, alone ! 

—How dread this silence ! 

The seventy thousand, with bright sun- 
shine, gone, 

And I alone— and moonlight all irradiates 
solemnly. 

All gone! — the living stream, with its mys- 
terious hum 

My brethren! and my sisters gone ! From 
every clime, of every hue and every tongue ! 

But a few hours ago, all here: gleeful, 
eager, curious, all, 

Admiring, all — instructed, thousands — 

Some, stirred with deep thoughts, and 
fixed on musings strang e 

But now, thus far on in the night, all, all, 
asleep Past, Present, Future, melted into 

ONE. 

— Dream-dazzled some — seeing all the 
world, and all its denizens at once — in every 

place at once hearing again the murmur 

hum the pealing organ 

Ay, all alone 

The very Bees, wearied, are all asleep in 
yonder hive of theirs, 

Save where before the porch stand their 
sentinels, within,without — all vigilant,as ours. 

There's not a breath of sighing air to wake 
yon sleeping flowers, or stir the leaves of 
yon high Trees, stately sentries o'er the 
Flowers. 

Yon banners all hang waveless — their 
proud devices now scarce visible — 

Embleming Nations, restless! stern! in 
battle order seeming even yet! — startled 
some, convulsed but recently. 

But now, at length, asleep — all here, 
sleeping grandly secure, serene, reliant— 
Lately worn with war and tumult : now 

Soothed into repose by sights and sounds 
of an unwonted Unity, and Peace and Con- 
cord, 

As though they owned the Presence aw- 
ful, of Him 

Who maketh Wars to cease in all the 
world, 

Saying, Be still, and know that I am God. 

Mighty nations ! all in glorious Congress 
met, as ye never met before, and may never 
meet again, When ye wake up, be it with 
thoughts of Peace, 

Peace, lovely Peace, 

Come from the God of Peace I 

O, could this concord last ! and blessed 
harmony enwrap this troubled globe, 

Rolling through Heaven in its appointed 
course, 

Before the eye of God, Well Pleased, 

The God of Peace ! 

— Am I alone! And do I wake?— or 
sleep ?— or dream ? 



Hark ! A sound ! startling my soul ! 

A toll profound 

The hollow tongue of Time, telling its 
awful Flight now, to no ear save mine ! 

Heard I ever here that solemn sound be- 
fore? Or did my million fellows hear, or 
note? 

Now dies the sound away, 

But upwaketh, as it goes, Memories of 
ages past ! The Gone, 

They come ! They risk ! They be- 
apfkab ; 

It is an awful sight 

Man from the grave, around one Man 
upon the Earth 

Man in eternity, around one Man in Time, 

Immortality Mortality surrounding, 

Melting my soul away. 

They see me not — yet I their presence fed 

Fearfully — my ghostly kindred all * 

Turn we now to a gentler theme. 
We have heard the lesson of the 
Bee; we have read its teachings of 
a mightier than all human power, a 
wiser than all human wisdom, work- 
ing with unfailing certainty and unrest, 
ing energy, through instrument that 
our foot can crush. What says the 
Flower to us — the flower crow ned above 
all her sisters by no human hand? 
She completes the lesson, and adds to 
these intimations of almighty power 
and omniscient wisdom the assurance of 
unchanging love ; stands forth before 
us the living symbol, the lovely emblem, 
of the grace which put on human pre- 
sence and incarnate manifestation in 
Him, whose words have sanctified it 
above all flowers to man for ever. King 
and conqueror, philosopher and sage, 
moralist and poet, have seen around 
them, in those gathered treasures of 
human achievement, universal and all- 
embracing indications of change ; have 
mourned over desolations long fulfilled, 
or stood amazed and perplexed amid 
the signs of revolution hurrying on with- 
out rest and without end. Where shall 
they — where shall we — find rest amid 
f this unresting whirl ? Where shall we 
stay ourselves that we be not swept 
utterly away before it? The Lily tells 
us : whispers in our heart of hearts the 
message it has received from him who 
only knows the Father, and calls us to 
rest in Him and His love, " with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning." It stands before us, reflect- 
ing no mere light of nature, such as 
might have been discerned by thought- 
ful eye and earnest heart amid the 
dimness of natural faith, or the brood* 
ing darkness of heathenism; but radiant 
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with the light directly caught from Him 
who came to be the light and the life 
of men, breathing of peace in all our 
fears, whispering consolation in our 
everjr sorrow, hope for our worst des- 
pairing; because charged by Him with 
message of all-sufficient and unchang- 
ing grace. Let Mr. Warren himself 
be its interpreter to us ; the passage is 
a long one, but it were something like 
sacrilege to abridge it :— 

"Lily! Thou com'st to me, All Through, 
All Down the distant starry heaven, 

A Messenger! with Heavenly message 
fraught! 

I see a glory in Thee, Now, 

And bow my head, in reverence. 

O, .Queen of Flowers 1 

Chosen from thy sisterhood, 

So fair and fragrant all, 

Full Eighteen Hundred years ago, 

To wear the Diadem, 

Then placed upon thy beauteous brow, 

Ever since, The Queen of flowers I 

Hail, Queen! 

O, lovely Majesty ! 

Exalted thus, by One 

Who made both Thee, and Me; 

And while He trod the earth, 

lis present God, who made both Earth 
and Heaven, 

Pointed with radiant finger to thy fruit- 
less form, 

But little thought of by his creature, 
Man, 

And showing Thee, to Him— 

O, flower of the field! 

Which to-day, art, 

And art, to-morrow, 

Cast into the oven : 

He who Knows, as man can never know, 

As the Maker knows His work, 

Creator, His Creation; 

As before Omniscient eye thou stood'st, 

Unconsciou*, blooming loveliness, 

In Glory all Arrayed, 

EcKpring Solomon, In all his glory ! 

King, by a Queen ! 

Man, by a Flower! 

Lovely Lily, Queen of Flowers ! 

O what grace and glory thine ! 

And exhaling fragrance, too! 

Sweeter, infinitely far, than sweetest of 
perfumes! 

O neglected # Queen of Flowers! Benignant 
one! 

Blooming then, and ever since, and now, 

Balm diffusing for the Broken-hearted ! 

Hope for Hopeless ! 

Faith for Faithless! 

Emblem divine! 

From thy fragrant bosom, stream unseen, 

Into my heart, with care oppressed, with 
trouble laden, 

Sweetness from Heaven! 

Wisdom! Goodness! 
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Pride abasing, raising Lowliness, 
Presumption, and Distrust, 
Reproving with a tender Majesty, 
God, man. 

Cease, then, aching and repining heart ! 

Come, thou Lfly, 

So royally arrayed with Glory out of 
Heaven, 

Thou, the Lovely, ever Loved ! 

Thou hallowed, hallowing Flower! 

Come, thou mystic lovely One ! 

Whispering tenderly of Heaven, 

Come, let me humbly press thee to my 
heart — 

Stilling its throb, and silencing its sigh. 

thou sweet Flower ! 

See ! the tears I sued, and all for love of 
Thee! 
From a heart so overcharged, 
Gently by thyself distilled. 
— Peace, troubled Heart ! 
Peace 1 Be still ! 
Before the Flower, whereby, 
One dead, Tet Speaketh, 
Sitting on the throne of God, 
Unto the listening heart of Man, 
His Dearly Loved, 
And Life-bought Mam 

1 hear ! and Make me ever hear ! 
That still small Voice. 

— So shall I never know Despair, 
Nor see bis fell eye fixed on mine. 
Poor ! poor, 'mid all This Wealth, 
Within this Palace all so glorious, 
Truly deemed, 
Standing alone, 

With Gems, and Gold, and Silver, 
Ruby, crystal, coral, pearl. 
And all Precious Things, 
Glistening everywhere around: 
If my spirit for a moment falter, 
Lily, I will think of thee, 
And living, hope and love, and patient 
wait, 
And peaceful die, 
With the Lily on my heart, 
Sweetly stilled, in death. 

So, Hb Who chooseth Things which are 
Despised, 

Even as I, poor worm, perchance ! 

Tea, Things which are not, 

To bring to nought the Things that Are, 

That no flesh should glory in His Presence, 

By this Flower, 

Hath spoken loudly unto Man, 

While proudest Art, stands all abashed, 
as naught, in Nature's presence. 

And when He speaks, 

And wherever, 

And in any way He *01, 

Silence, O Man ! 

And meekly hear, 

Lest happily He should say, 

I have spoke in vain, 
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Man will not hear 
His God, 

Here and Now only, 
Will not hear, 
But Hereafter shall. 

So, sweetest of sweet Rowers, I softly 
press thee yet again, 

With a tremulous hand, 

Unto a loving chastened heart, 

By Affliction chastened, sometimes sore. 

Come, let me gently take thee reverently 
from parent earth, 

For thou art freshly sprung from God: 

And looking here around, with all un- 
dazzled eye, 

While fade away these little things of 
Man, 

Time, sense, 

Then fix my steadfast gaze on thee, 

O, Lily, Z~Z' 

A Son, uj>on the emblem blooming, 

Of an Almighty Fatheb's Power and 
Love." 

We do not envy him or her who 
can rise from the perusal of the Lily 
and the Bee unimpressed, unsolem- 
nised, unwarned, unsoothed. There 
is no book on which it were easier to 
be critical, provided only the heart be 
sufficiently dead within us, and the very 



power of all higher feeling and holier 
emotion lost to us; no book against 
which sneer and sarcasm could be more 
easily levelled, that might weigh with 
those as heartless and feelingiess as 
the sneerer; and from which sepa- 
rate lines or phrases might be more 
easily detached, that might seem to 
justify such contempt. We confess 
there has been no power in us to be 
thus critical upon it ; that it bears us 
along overpowered before the sweep 
of its thought and emotion ; that even 
all attempt to analyse its spirit or in- 
vestigate its aim had been in vain, un- 
less we had put it far away from us, 
and studied first our remembrance 
rather than the actuality of it. That 
the mass of contemporaneous criticism 
will correspond with our verdict on it, 
we do not anticipate ; but we firmly 
believe the ultimate verdict will be, 
that Mr. Warren has produced, in the 
Lily and the Bee, one of the noblest 
poems of the day ; and that the ulti- 
mate issue will be that he has produced 
a work, which will survive when indi- 
vidual memories of the Crystal Palace 
and its Great Exhibition have passed 
away. 



THRENODY. 



On thy breast fair flowers blow, 
And, while seasons come and go, 
Ever sadly blossom so. 

Wailing winds the green grass wave, 
Which enwraps thine early grave 5 
Sweetest showers its verdure lave. 

Nigh thy resting-place, God-given, 
Solemn sounds be heard at even, 
Rising slowly up to heaven. 

And the redbreast's wail of woe 
Sigh along the winter snow, 
'Neath whose shroud thou liest low. 



Till the Resurrection come, 
Rest thou in thy flowering tomb ; 
Thy God then shall call thee home. 



GlMgow, December, 1851. 



W. G. 
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GKOLOGT AND THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 



TO THB IDITOI Of TBI DVB1II VIITKBB1TT MlOiZIKB. 



Sib, — in an article in your last num- 
ber, entitled "The Present State of 
Geology, " the writer attacks the ** Ves- 
tiges of Creation," rather by unfavour- 
able inferences, as to what its doctrines 
lead to, than by particular arguments. 
He refers, however, to the work of Mr. 
Hugh Miller (" Footprints of the Cre- 
ator ") for a conclusive victory over 
the first-mentioned treatise, and this 
he proceeds to give in some detail. 
Will yon allow me, a candid geologist, 
and, as I hope, a rational Christian, 
to point out that the desired victory 
over the work in question is not at- 
tained, as your contributor assumes, 
by any recent discovery regarding the 
order of fossils, but that, on the con- 
trary, your contributor's author, Mr. 
Miller, and consequently your contri- 
butor himself, have been very unfortu- 
nate in this respect ? 

Your contributor says, " When he 
(the author of the 'Vestiges') demands 
a fish from an early fossihferous forma- 
tion," Mr. Miller " knocks him down 
with an enormous 'asterolepis* from 
the old red sandstone of Orkney. This 
asterolepis is an ugly customer, more 
difficult to dispose of than a folio of 
metaphysics. It appears a positive 
fact against a negative argument." 
The public might infer from this that 
the author of the " Vestiges " had as- 
sumed the old red sandstone to be de- 
void of remains of fish, and that the 
discovery of the asterolepis was con- 
clusive against his theory. Now the 
facts of the case are, that the " Ves- 
tiges " acknowledged fish, even in the 
lower and more ancient formation, 
called the Upper Silurian, and the 
strength of Mr. Miller's argument 
from the asterolepis is, not in its 
being a creature of the very earliest 
era of its class, but in its being from 
an early era, and yet a creature both 
large and highly organised. From 
the fact of fish having existed in se- 
veral groups of strata antecedent to 
that in which the asterolepis was 
found, I have always looked upon Mr. 
Miller's exposition of the characters of 



that fossil, ingenious and pains-taking 
as it is, as very much labour thrown 
away, so far as his object of over- 
throwing the development theory is 
concerned. 

Your contributor, after all, admits 
that to drive the author of the " Ves- 
tiges " out of his chosen field of battle, 
" we must find a fish for him in an 
earlier formation." " Building," he 
says, " on the insecure ground of ne- 
gative evidence up to a certain date, 
and disregarding [this is not true] the 
fact that ever since the publication of 
Sir Roderick Murchison's great work 
on the Silurian System in 1839, 
ichthvolites were known to occur in 
that formation, the author of the ' Ves- 
tiges • asserts as a leading corrobora- 
tion of his principle of creation, that 
the first seas were for numberless ages 
destitute offish. 'I pin my opponents,' 
says he, 'down to the consideration 
of this fact, so that no diversion respect- 
ing high mollusks shall avail them.' 
'And how,' retorts Mr. Miller, 'is this 
bold challenge to be met ?' Most di- 
rectly, and after a fashion that at once 
discomfits the challenger. . . ' I, in 
my turn, pin you down, I reply, to 
the consideration of the antagonist fact, 
that fishes were not absent from the 
earliest fossiliferous formations.' . . 
He then proceeds to show, on authori- 
ties that will not be disputed, viz., Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Professors Sedg- 
wick and Phillips, that the Onchus has 
been found in the Llandeilo flags and 
in the Lower Silurian rocks of Bala, 
and the defensive spines of Placoids in 
the Oriskany and Onondago limestone 
of New York, rocks which occur near 
the base of the Upper Silurian System, 
as developed in the western world." 

In reality, this portion of Mr. Mil- 
ler's book, though comparatively small, 
is the most important, seeing that the 
question of an era of invertebrate ani- 
mals is truly one of the utmost conse- 
quence to the development theory, 
fiut your contributor will hear with 
surprise and regret that the boastful 
words of Mr. Muler on this point have 
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been premature. The blame, I must 
say, is not primarily his ; but that is of 
little consequence. 

In the November number of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society is a paper recently read before 
that body by Mr. J. W. Salter, a 
palaeontogist "of the first authority. He 
tells how he and Professor Sedgwick, 
in 1846, found on a slab of the Llan- 
deilo limestone "a compressed and 
tapering fossil, longitudinally ribbed, 
and bearing so much resemblance to 
the defensive fish-bone called onchus,*' 
that he at once named it so. In the 
winter of that year, the professor " an- 
nounced the discovery of defences of 
fishes in the Upper Llandeilo flags of 
South Wales." During the same year, 
the geological surveyors discovered, at 
Bala, "a fragment curved like some 
onchi, and, like the Llandeilo one be- 
fore noticed, striated lengthwise." It 
was "only cursorily examined," but 
nevertheless "entered in our rough 
catalogues as a fish defence." Sir 
Roderick Murchison also adduced it, in 
a Memoir on the Classification of the 
Older Rocks, " as an argument for the 
union of the fossiliferous rocks of 
North Wales with the Lower Silurian 
—a point now established on other 
grounds." 

Such were the slender materials on 
which Professor Sedgwick and Sir 
Roderick Murchison grounded when 
they led Mr. Miller into a belief that 
the rocks below the Upper Silurians 
were no longer devoid of vertebrate 
fossils! 

Mr. Salter now announces that the 
fish-spine found at Bala is, in reality, 
" half the rostral shield of a trilobite 
common there — the Ulcenus Davisii— 
and that its resemblance to an Onchus 
was due merely to its being broken in 
half and obscured by stone." He adds 
— " The Bala fish being thus disposed 
of, the probability of the Llandeilo 
one being equally spurious, became 
manifest; and I was not at all sur- 
prised to find it described last year by 
Professor M'Coy as a new genus of 
asteroid zoophyte, probably allied to 
the glass- plant." 

So much for Mr. Miller's "autho- 
rities that will not be disputed," and 
particularly for Professor Sedgwick, 
whom he describes as " one of the 
most cautious and practised geologists 
of the present age." To receive, on 
a cursory examination, a fragment of 



the most abundant of fossil crustaceans 
as a fish defence, even though found 
in so startling a situation, is, indeed, 
a fine specimen of caution. In his 
famous review of the Vestiges, in the 
Edinburgh, he savs— "To perceive 
resemblances is the habit of a child. 
To perceive the differences of things 
is another faculty essential to advanced 
knowledge." When he found some- 
thing resembling a fragment of a fish, 
where fish had never been found be- 
fore, had he remembered this maxim 
before agreeing to accept it as a fish, 
the anti-Vestigean cause might have 
been spared this disgraceful defeat ; 
the more disgraceful, as the reversal 
of an assumed victory. 

As for the defensive spines of Pla- 
coids found in the Ononda^o limestone 
and Oriskany sandstone otNew York, 
it is of no consequence whatever in the 
question, even if they should not turn 
out, like Sedgwick and Murchison's 
fish defences, to be fragments of a 
crustacean or a zoophyte, for these rooks 
are above the Lower Silurian formation 
•—that section of the palaeozoic series 
about which the question truly exists. 

As this formation is of enormous 
thickness and chronicles a vast portion 
of time, we must be prepared to admit 
in all candour that for the mean time 
the development theory has an advan- 
tage on its side in respect of negative 
evidence. An invertebrate era of 
great extent is what it originally as- 
sumed, and we can as yet say nothing 
positive to the contrary. Mr. Salter 
does, indeed, adduce " certain rounded 
black substances," which have sug- 
gested the idea of coprolites, and by a 
train of reasoning from chemical ana- 
lyses, would infer that these are indica- 
tions of "animals of high organiza- 
tion" in the era of the Llandeilo flags. 
But on such doubtful intimations little, 
I apprehend, can as yet be founded, 
especially after what we have seen of 
the unscrupulousness of geologists in 
admitting evidence for fish. And even 
though the Llandeilo flags should be 
ascertained to contain traces of such 
animals, there are still lower fossili- 
ferous rocks in which nothing like ver- 
tebrates have been found. 

From a wish to warn such writers as 
your contributor against hasty triumphs, 
I may advert to some other matters 
stated in Mr. Salter's paper. First, 
let the reader understand that theUpper 
Silurian formation consists of five great 
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divisions, in the following ascending 
order: — 1. Wcnlock Shale; 2. Wen- 
lock Limestone ; 3. Lower Ludlow 
Rocks ; 4. Aymestry Limestone; 
5. Upper Ludlow Rocks. Mr. Miller 
presents fish in 'the Wenlock shale, on 
the authority of Professor Phillips, — a 
point of some consequence to his argu- 
ment. Now Mr. Salter tells us that 
Mr. Phillips •« thought he had found 
some minute remains of the kind, but 
now distinctly states that he must not 
be considered as authority for fish-re- 
mains in any stratum older than the 
upper beds or the Aymestry limestone." 
Thought he had found I here is one 
considerable piece of recovered ground 
to the development theory. Next 
above is the Wenlock limestone. In 
Sedgwick's review of the Vestiges, in 
the Edinburgh, there was a great 
crow over " characteristic portions of 
a fish," indicating a Cestraciont of 
the Placoid family, from the shells 
alternating with the Wenlock lime- 
stone, " proving to demonstration that 
the oldest known fossil fish belongs 
to the highest type of that division of the 
vertebrata." (1 give the Professor's own 
italics.) Mr. Salter now reports the 
Rev. P. B. Brodie's account of the 
discovery of this fossil:— ."A friend of 
his, interested in the collection of or- 
ganic remains, but not a practical geo- 
logist, found two of these bones lying 
together mixed with the ordinary shells 
and corals of the locality, in the Long- 
hope quarry. Mr. Brodie visited the 
spot with him and ascertained the ex- 
act locality ; he then sent the specimen 
here figured to Sir P. Egerton, who at 
once pronounced it a cestraciont fish, 
and under that title it was mentioned 
by the writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
But, unfortunately, I think, for its 
authenticity, it was found lying loose 
among the debris of the quarry, not 
imbedded in the shale ; and it has such 
a suspicious resemblance to certain fish 
palates which occur in the mountain 
limestone quarries of Mitchel Dean, 
not four miles distant, that I confess I 
have the greatest doubts as to its 
origin. It is not at all unlikely that 
qoarrymen of Mitchel Dean, who pick 
up these showy fossils, might be work- 
ing in the Longhope quarry, and drop 
them from their pockets." 



The carelessness and rashness here ex- 
posed are, I must confess, astounding; 
and anxiety to overthrow the develop- 
ment theory can, of course, be no ex- 
cuse for it. On the contrary, the op- 
ponents of that theory have grounds 
of heavy blame against those who have 
laid them open to so severe a blow as 
this exposure inflicts. The result of the 
whole is that the invertebrate era of 
the Vestiges remains exactly as it ori- 
ginally was represented in that work, 
with the additional force derived from 
so many ignominious attempts to un- 
dermine it. 

Having only given particular atten- 
tion to the geological part of this ques- 
tion, I do not feel called upon to make 
any further remarks; but I cannot 
close without expressing my great re- 
gret that geologists should have ex- 
posed themselves so extremely to one 
whom they have pretty generally pro- 
claimed as a rash theorist. He may 
now not unreasonably ask if excessive 
scientific caution is only required when 
a great generalisation like his is to be 
entered upon; and if any degree of su- 
perficiality in observation will do when 
such a generalisation is to be opposed ? 
Had he ever grounded upon a single 
fossil, " cursorily examined," or upon 
one which had only been found loose 
amongst debris, and which might have 
been dropped from a workman's pocket, 
what merriment it would have given 
rise to 1 II ow unsparing would have 
been the irritable Woodwardian pro- 
fessor! But from pity to my own 
order, I must refrain from pursuing 
this humiliating theme. 
I am, &c.» 

A Candid Geologist. 

December, 1651. 

P.S. — Footmarks of a reptile have 
lately been announced from the Pots- 
dam Sandstone in Canada (supposed 
to be equivalent to some of our Lower 
Silurian) ; and if this fact were true, it 
would be a staggerer to all present 
views regarding these early rocks. 
But I must confess that I cannot put 
much faith in any such sporadic or ex- 
ceptional instances, after the sad fate 
of the Onchus species of the Bala and 
Llandeilo rocks. 
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To form a just estimate of public men, in a spirit of fairness, is more difficult 
than at first may appear. It is sometimes arrived at under bias, or without con- 
sideration; the mind and feelings prejudiced, whilst information, partial and 
garbled, supplies the evidence on which a verdict is pronounced : this cannot be 
satisfactory ; but worse, it may often be unjust. As Christianity, in its simple 
power, enters more earnestly into our every-day life, generosity of feeling will 
secure a more fair and candid temper ; and thus will impart a better tone to pub- 
lic opinion. Sketches of public men are but the collation of such leading inci- 
dents as assist us in weighing and understanding their character ; and if the 
reader is bound in duty to be just in his conclusions, the writer is not less bound 
to be accurate in his narrative. 

James Emerson (now Sir James Emerson Tennent) was born in Belfast, in 
the year 1804 ; and in the same town, with Mr. Napier, the Member for our 
University. His early years were spent in the midst of the beautiful scenery of 
the valley of the Lagan, which probably may have had its influence in maturing 
a taste for the fine arts, and encouraging the pursuit of natural history, which 
have always distinguished Sir James, who has been the kind and earnest patron 
of the arts, and the friend of struggling genius. In our sketch of Mr. Macdowell, 
the sculptor, his name is honourably noticed. At the Belfast Academy, then 
under the management of the late Dr. Bruce, a most accomplished scholar, he 
received his early education. This school has enrolled in its annals the names of 
Sir Henry Pottinger and the Rev. Thomas Romney Robinson, with other dis- 
tinguished pupils. Of all the teachers within its walls, there was one who is 
remembered by almost every merchant of standing in Belfast, one of the most 
remarkable men in his class of life ; he was the famous writing-master, old Robert 
Telfair. The right hand had not a finger on it ; it was a round stump, with a 
kind of cleft in the centre ; the left had only the thumb and fore-finger, the rest 
a lump of flesh and bone. He could flog, mend pens, or dash off elegant writing 
with the most finished facility ; nor was he less famous for a round of quaint 
maxims, which made up a system of philosophy for the school, a code of laws 
which have helped to form the character of many merchants and several public 
men, who enjoyed the advantage of his instruction. 

Here it was that Sir James first learned to wield the pen of a ready writer. 
His taste for drawing came in aid, and his copy very soon attracted the notice of 
" Taffy," for such was the familiar name of the old Socrates. At the close of 
each week, a specimen piece of writing was prepared for home inspection. On 
this was endorsed in red ink, by the celebrated finger and thumb, the average 
character of the week. " Attentive and improving," was the great encomium 5 
" tricky betimes," the censure, which was accompanied with a remembrancer, 
both " real and personal," upon a nameless quarter. The singular habits of this 
most singular man, encouraged in some degree the manoeuvres of his pupils. He 
had an evening school, not in the academy, and here also Sir James attended* 
An ancient clock stood behind the antique chair in which the old man sate, from 
5, p.m. until 6. 30. Once a week, at a uniform hour, with his back to the school, 
standing on the chair, he wound the clock with the wonderful finger and thumb. 
Every left hand in the school, braced up in exact imitation, performed the same 
revolutions. The cane, well spliced with waxed thread, reposed on the mantel- 
piece. At the fire it was lawful to stand, facing it, for a few minutes ; but it 
was felony to turn your back to it ; this practice, he said, led to " clubbing ** 
(loose chat), and the hinder part should only be warmed by his own hand and 
the redoubted cane. Many a time was the announcement made, that the full 
moon or the setting sun might envy the bloom he would impart to the region of 
soft impressions. He had a thorough contempt for the British rule of letting 
guilt escape rather than possibly condemn innocence. No, he said, better to lay 
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06 a few of " the tricky lads/' than suffer a " caitiff" to go unpunished. And 
looking on certain speedy punishment as a sine qua non, whenever any mischief 
was done, of which the author could not be discovered, he selected six of the most 
likely to be offenders, and turned them over the end of a desk, where a genuine 
half dozen was impartially administered to each with the cane, " the thickness of 
the judge's little finger," which he declared to be in accordance with the law of 
theland. 

The Member for the University, as well as Sir James, has occasionally had his 
place amongst the selected six ; yet both were peculiar favourites — light-hearted, 
young, andplayful: a good copy always ready, and a merry trick often prepared, 
whilst old Tafly in his chair, after all the pens were mended, and the school in full 
work, would delight and instruct the upper form with anecdotes and maxims, all 
adapted to commend habits of industry and homely virtue. 

On one occasion Sir James had vexed him, and he made up his mind to tell the 
father of his pupil wherein his son had been guilty. He was on terms of great fa- 
miliarity with all the parents ; so he sauntered off at seven o'clock with his indict- 
ment prepared. On the next evening when Sir James came to the school, just 
after tne catalogue was called, he was summoned up to the side of the magisterial 
chair, and addressed thus : — " I went to tell your father of your misdeeds ; but 
when I went in, he produced to me some of your drawings ; he was proud of you, 
you caitiff; it softened me, I could not bear to bring the old man's grey hairs 
with sorrow to the (jrave, and I determined to give you a free pardon. Redeem 
the time." The quaint but genuine appeal to good feeling met its reponse, and 
Sir James soon recovered his position by diligence and good writing. Arnold 
has dignified the true theory of education, but as a plain practical affair, this 
wonderful old man had reduced it to working order. It was not merely in draw- 
ing that Sir James's taste for the fine arts was manifested, but in modelling, gild- 
ing, and the kindred employments of taste and skill. They drew him off, how- 
ever, from severer studies. 

In the year 1821 he entered the University of Dublin under the Rev. J. H. 
Singer, D. D. He does not appear to have laboured for University honours : 
and, although he was well taugnt in his classics, he did not give himself to them 
in good earnest, and still less to the exact sciences, which form so large and im- 
portant a branch of Collegiate study. The attractions of general literature ab- 
sorbed his energies ; and, except in the catechetical examinations, his College 
course was not distinguished. Natural history had engaged his attention : he 
was, about this period, one of the early founders of theltelfast Natural History 
Society, the influence of which has since been so great in exciting an interest 
through Ulster for this delightful and instructive study. The Museum of the 
Society at Belfast has been enriched with many gifts, which, with industry and 
taste, have been collected by Sir James, in his travels, in various countries. 

Addicted thus to the pursuits of lighter literature, and natural history, buoyant 
and enthusiastic, he was attracted by a proposal to visit Greece in company with 
a fellow-pupil and townsman, the present Member for Belfast, Robert James 
Tennent. This was about the year 1824. In the spring of this year Lord Byron 
had died. The two young " liberators" travelled across the Continent, wintered 
in Italy, and, in the next spring, landed in the Morea. He soon afterwards ac- 
cepted service as a Lieutenant of Artillery in the corps then formed at Napoli de 
Romania, then the seat of government. The fate of Greece at this time was most 
critical : an unequal struggle had been maintained by her own efforts against the 
whole force of the Ottoman Empire : European governments lavished their pro- 
fessions of sympathy. Her strength was pining, her life ebbing, whilst each 
successive campaign gave new strength to the Turks. 

The Pacha of Egypt, Mahomed Ali, sent the flower of his army on board a 
powerful fleet : he placed it under the command of his distinguished son, Ibrahim 
racha, whose orders were to land in the Morea, and not to leave it until it should 
be reconquered for the Porte. The Greek Government relied on its heroic fleet, 
manned by the seamen of Hydra and the Cyclades. This was commanded by the 
brave Miaoulis, aided by Canaris, the celebrated brullotier, whose fireships had 
Aeady saved Greece from final subjection. 

8b James received an appointment on board the admiral's flagship. The fleet 
rf nearly seventy sail encountered the Egyptian fleet of Ibrahimracha, consisting 
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of one hundred and twenty Pail, including ships of the line, off the southern coast 
of Candia. A general action took place : the fireships of Canaris destroyed num- 
bers of the Ottoman vessels ; but the fleet escaped, chased and % checked by the 
Greek fleet for the ensuing month. Meanwhile the Sultan sailed from the Dar- 
danelles, joined the Egyptian squadron, and landed the troops in the Morea, which 
they overrun, and eventually laid siege to Athens. 

The Governments of Europe at length were aroused : England, France, and 
Russia interposed ; the decisive action at Navarino was fought in 1826 ; and the 
destruction of the combined Ottoman fleet led to the final liberation of Greece, 
and the erection of an independent monarchy. 

Public sympathy had been much awakened by the first literary publication of 
Sir James — " A Picture of Greece in 1825." It appealed to European inter- 
ference, as due to humanity. It was translated into French, republished in 
Paris in the same year, together with the interesting "Journal" of Count Pecchio, 
a companion and fellow-traveller of Sir James in Greece. 

In 1828 there appeared from the ready pen of Sir James, his " Letters from 
the JEgean" — two delightful little volumes, describing the lovely^ scenery of the 
Levant, and the lingering traces of ancient customs, and illustrative of allusions 
in Holy Writ, especially in the New Testament. 

From the recent memoir of the poet Campbell, it appears that Sir James con- 
tributed valuable papers to the pages of the New Monthly Magazine, and there 
is reason to believe that our periodical literature is indebted to him for many im- 
portant contributions in the interval between 1826 and 1832. 

In 1830, a work, requiring diligent study and deep research, emanated from 
his pen. It was entitled, "The History of Modern Greece, from its Conquest 
by the Romans, b.c. 146, to the Present Time. 2 vols. 8vo." It was dedicated 
to the Provost and Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin ; and as a mark of their 
respect for the author they afterwards, in 1842, conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. This history is valuable as the only work in English literature 
which treats of the annals of Greece during the middle aces. The bulky tomes of 
the Byzantine historians and the obscure chronicles of Italian and Spanish authors 
had to be melted down — a labour which needed a chivalrous spirit to encounter. 

The doctrines of the Greek Church and its history ; the decline of the ancient 
language of Hellas ; the formation of the modern Romaic ; specimens of modern 
Greek literature ; die decay of architecture, sculpture, and painting in this once 
favoured land, form the interesting subjects of this remarkable work. It is a 
beautiful and simple testimony to the power of truth, to find the early training 
of a pious Christian mother in the literary productions of the child of her affec- 
tions. In all his publications may be traced the skill and taste of the artist — the 
ardent lover of those scenes of nature, whereon God has impressed the soft beauty 
of landscape or the grandeur] of sea or mountain ; but beyond, and above all, 
the magnifying, upholding, illustrating, and honouring openly the Word of God, 
are never omitted when a word in season is properly available. 

About the year 1830 he was called to the English bar, and, in 1831, married 
the only daughter of the late William Tennent, of Belfast, an eminent banker. 
On his death, in 1832, Sir James, in conformity with the will of his father-in-law, 
assumed the surname of Tennent, and succeeded to the properties in the counties 
of Antrim, Fermanagh, and Sligo. He is a Deputy- Lieutenant of Fermanagh. 

The demesne and ancient mansion of Tempo, in this county, to which he has 
succeeded, has been rendered a place of note by the pen of our gifted country, 
woman, Maria Edgeworth. It is the scene of " Castle Rackrent," one of the most 
popular of the graphic sketches of this distinguished lady. 

A new era now opens in the life of Sir James. His native town had just ac- 
quired, under the Reform Bill, the privilege of choosing representatives for the 
Imperial Parliament. It is not possible to speak of the progress of industry, in* 
telugence, and order ; the increase of population, manufactures, wealth, and com- 
merce in this prosperous locality, without a short pause for review and reflection. 
Belfast had been formerly remarkable for its radical and (to some extent) sedi- 
tious spirit in bygone days. In 1798, it was a plague spot. Afterwards it attracted 
a West Indian trade, small but remunerative ; there were also some sugar-houses 
for refining, but few manufactures. The cotton-spinning, which had been intro- 
duced to a limited extent, had to contend with rival establishments in Glasgow and 
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Manchester ; whilst both the raw material and the manufactured yarn had to bear 
heavy charges for carriage before it came to its profitable destination. A few 
large mills were kept at work, but it never flourished as a trade. It was forced, 
and not remunerative. 

About the year 1827> the spinning of flax was first established by a family 
whose name is identified with the subsequent prosperity of their native town — 
its manufacturing progress, the instructive example of what can be achieved by 
careful diligence, well-directed effort, unswerving uprightness — in a word, by 
prudence and akiU, by industry and virtue. The Messrs. Mulholland, then and 
still the attached friends of Sir James, laid the foundation of this wonderful ma- 
nufacturing movement, which has achieved such national results. They selected 
a manufacture suited to the capabilities of the country and the linen trade, upon 
which could be made available the largest amount of local advantages. Tney 
were men of sterling character ; by honest industry and prudence they accumu- 
lated capital, and, at the right time, applied it judiciously to a well-selected ob- 
ject. God gave a blessing to their labours ; nor have they ever forgotten that 
the property of the merchant and manufacturer, not less than that of the land- 
lord, has its duties as well as its rights. In every good work they are ready with 
their influence and their purse. 

About the year 1810, the Academical Institution had been built and opened. 
Sheridan Knowles, the first of English teachers, was then in Belfast, and, in 
many families, plain but pious parents were engaged in obtaining for their chil- 
dren the benefit and blessing of good education. 

The provision trade, and the war prices, had brought money to the town ; and 
the linen manufacture invited, as it has rewarded, enterprize, and the employ- 
ment of capital. The young were acquiring knowledge, the older accumulating 
capital; industry expelling discontent, and intelligence subduing disaffection. 
Intelligence and education thus progressing and maturing, Belfast, throbbing with 
new lire and vigour, was invested with the privilege of choosing representatives. It 
bad been gradually shifting from Radicalism, finally subdued into the stronghold 
of Whiggery. The rippling on the surface of society indicated this as the prevailing 
character ; but beneath was a deep, latent Conservative flow of increasing intelli- 
gence, and successful industry : a class of men was growing up, neither required 
nor inclined to intermeddle with local or general politics ; in fact indisposed to 
step beyond the proper line of duty in their routine of daily life. 

The Whig party, spontaneously active and vigilant, having a ready capital to 
work upon, wherever either education or employment had not sufficiently displaced 
discontent or disaffection ; and even to such as were otherwise intelligent and in- 
dustrious, but unwilling to be quiet or inactive, the opportunity for acquiring 
notoriety, or securing early consequence under the assumption of liberality or 
public spirit, was conveniently offered. Men of substance, cautious and unob- 
trusive, may improve, bnt will not create opportunities for public or political in- 
terference ; but where by sound preparatory processes, education and industry 
have secured a trading capital of intelligence and property, popular power will 
generally develope and increase the Conservative element. 

So it was with Belfast. With the extension of popular representation, pre- 
ceded by education diffused and education encouraged, the town has burst into a 
state of prosperity almost without a parallel. It is now the pride of Ulster and 
the hope of Ireland. Its schools, its public institutions, its churches and congre- 
gations ; its harbour, docks, and quays ; its numerous and extensive mills ; its 
banks ; its railways ; its industrious people ; the spirit and energy of improve- 
ment ; the self-reliance and stability which characterise its general progress, have 
diHused over and around the district such happy influences as cannot but radiate 
over other parts of Ireland. It is now some years ago, since the late Lord Chief 
Justice Bushe was standing at a point which commanded a perspective view of 
the district between Carrickfergus and Belfast. " How charming," said he, "is 
that prospect. Not for its natural beauty, which is great indeed, but there is a 
moral loveliness suffused over it all." Since then, how multiplied the forms, how 
accelerated the progress of prosperity in Belfast ! 

In 1832, the influences of the educational and other agencies at once entered 
into the arrangements for the election of representatives. These were on the 
side of the young distinguished townsman. Educated in the town, an active 
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member of literary and historical societies, imbued with public spirit and not 
unused to the activity of public life ; with reputation as an author, with ready 
eloquence, and untiring energy, Sir James was naturally pointed out for the new 
post of honour, under an arrangement giving to the lord of the soil one member, 
the independent electors to choose another. The views of Sir James were na- 
turally of a liberal cast ; all his early associations and course of life led to this. 
He advocated the removal of civil disabilities from the Roman Catholics, and the 
extension of the suffrage under the Reform Bill ; but, at the same time, he was 
deeply and intelligently attached to all the great institutions of the country, and 
resolved to maintain the inviolability of the Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Many more experienced men had supposed that by a generous and timely con- 
cession of civil equality, Ireland would enjoy repose, and Irishmen combine for 
the advancement of their common country. But popular power, in league with 
priestcraft and sedition, soon opened the new chapter of the Repeal agitation. The 
sagacious and industrious Northerns, the firm friends of British connexion, were 
combined against this delusive and dangerous project. They saw it was the 
device of fanatical priests and factious demagogues, willing to sacrifice the great 
interests of Ireland for their own selfish and sectarian objects. It had the effect 
of uniting, in common co-operation, men of different shades and degrees of politics 
in Belfast, and these, supporting Sir James with united strength, he and Lord 
Arthur Chichester, son of the then Marquis of Donegal, were returned in oppo- 
sition to Sharman Crawford and Robert J. Tennent, the present member. 
Neither of the unsuccessful candidates was sufficiently explicit in his declara- 
tion against Repeal. 

The Whig party in the town had not before had their strength measured or 
their real power tested. Sir James had concentrated in his favour personal friends 
from the ranks of the liberal sections, many of whom concurred with him in gene- 
ral policy ; whilst Conservatives supported him on principle, as one sincerely and 
intelligently attached to the institutions of the country, and especially to the 
maintenance of the Imperial Union. The two candidates on the Conservative 
side were, therefore, returned — a most galling result to the " demagogue " party, 
and unsatisfactory to a very different class, men in their way respectable and intelli- 
gent, but too shallow and superficial in their politics to work out, in a comprehen- 
sive spirit of co-operation, the real good of a country so peculiarly circumstanced 
as Ireland. A bitter conflict of contending parties followed. Many look back 
on it with regret : more with real profit, regarding it as the price of privilege 
under a free constitution, the discipline which is almost unavoidable in the early 
stages of extended influence and increase of popular power. 

At this time the Earl of Derby, then Mr. Stanley, was the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Chivalrous, eloquent, and intrepid, he was what he is, in all the great 
outline of his character, but had not then manifested what he has since so une- 
quivocally shown, a wise and cautious moderation, which testifies the prudent 
spirit of the statesman, reposing in the calmness of conscious strength. Circum- 
stances then called forth his great powers of debate, his smiting sarcasm, his vigo- 
rous and syllogistic eloquence. Sir James at once fell into his ranks, and never 
ceased to acknowledge allegiance to this truly honourable, high-minded, and able 
chief. 

When the treacherous attack was made on the Irish Church, by the supporters 
of the celebrated Appropriation Clause, Sir James voted with the Conservative 
party, by whom it was valiantly opposed. In the second session of his political 
career he was selected by Lord Derby to discharge a duty of no ordinary impor- 
tance. Mr. O'Connell, then in the IIousc of Commons, was challenged to debate 
the Repeal question : the opposition was confided to Lord Monteaglc (then Mr. 
Spring Rice) and Sir James E. Tennent. The speeches of the mover and se- 
conder were triumphant. O'Connell never renewed the discussion in the house ; 
nor has it since been ever seriously propounded as an open question. ^ 

At this time the secession of the Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, Sir J. 
Graham, and Mr. Stanley took place. Sir Robert Peel commenced the great task 
of consolidating a powerful, intelligent Conservative party ; and of all the Irish 
members, who had supported the general policy of Lord Grey, Sir James E. 
Tennent was the only one who rave hia adhesion to the Conservative Opposition 
under the guidance of Sir Robertreel, andithe sanction and support of Mr. Stanley. 
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A troublous period followed, in which the great principles of the Constitution 
passed through a fiery ordeaL Sir James gave his primary attention to questions 
of trade and manufactures, and made effective speeches in connexion with these 
interests. His speech on the timber trade of North America was acknow- 
ledged by the merchants of New Brunswick, who presented an address to him in 
a golden box. In the protection of the copyright of designs for the deco- 
ration of manufactured goods, printed calicoes, woven silks, carpets, and other 
articles, he took a very active and leading position, and brought in a bill, which 
was supported by Mr. Cobden. It was carried in 1842, and in 1843 many of 
the manufacturers whose interests were protected by this measure, presented Sir 
James, at Manchester, with a service of silver plate, of the value of £2,000, as a 
testimony of their gratitude. In carrying out his plan of protection, he deter- 
mined to make himself acquainted with the state of manufactures in other coun- 
tries, especially in Germany. This led to the publication of his work on Belgium, 
which appeared in 1841, and his Treatise on the Copyright of Designs. 

In 1841, when Sir Robert Peel was entrusted with office, he appointed Sir James 
to the office of Joint Secretary to the Board of Control, of which Lord Ellen- 
borough was president. In this he continued under Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey 
and the Earl of Ripon. Whilst in this office, it devolved on him to defend the 
policy of Lord Ellenborough in reference to the close of the Affghan war : the 
speech was in all respects creditable and effective. The late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury confessed that he had intended to vote against Lord Ellenborough, in the 
Upper House, on the same question, but that the speech of Sir James had con- 
vinced him that he ought to vote in his lordship's favour, and with the Govern- 
ment of Sir R. Peel. A similar occurrence took place on the motion of Mr. 
Labouchere to admit foreign flour into Ireland, when Sir James supported the 
claims of the Irish millers. The late Mr. Sheil listened to the speech with earnest 
attention, avowed that it had changed his views, and followed up this avowal 
consistently, by voting with the Protectionists on this occasion. 

A restless anxiety for continual change, and a healthful appetite for progressive 
improvement, are not to be confounded. Enlightened Conservative policy gives 
to the latter its cordial sanction ; to the former, an uncompromising resistance. 
The circumstances of the country ramired to have its great institutions invigor- 
ated and adapted to the exigencies of the time. The extension of power and 
influence amongst the humbler classes necessitated the increased provision for 
education and religious training. In all the measures for these great national 
objects, Sir James had his part. 

As a man of business, an attentive correspondent, a useful friend, and an im- 
partial representative, who never declined the call of any constituent, whether a 
supporter or opponent, his merit is generally and unhesitatingly acknowledged by 
all parties* His peculiar habits of order and arrangement, the exactness with 
which he methodises papers and disposes of correspondence, the despatch of com- 
missions, the promptness of action, and knowledge of all that is needed for busy 
public hie, these give him a very great advantage in Parliamentary labours. 

Before 1845 he had obtained, for some years, valuable training at the Board of 
Control. He had, with maps and books, laboured with intense industry to un- 
derstand India ; and his position and opportunities must have facilitated his 
researches. The Earl of Derby was then at the head of the Colonial Office, and 
found it necessary to deal decisively with a novel state of things in the important 
colony of Ceylon. Accumulated difficulty, arising from long neglect and mis- 
management, had to be at once vigorously encountered ; the public service had 
lapsed into a torpid, inefficient state, which could not, without peril, be much 
longer endured. " The Civil Service " of the colony formed a close corporation, 
which secured a strict monopoly of all public offices and employment. Family 
compacts and cliques superseded public requirements, screening incompetence and 
concealing impropriety. The result of all this was what must naturally have 
been expected. 

We in Ireland can understand what we have felt and feel to be the curse of such 
government. Public patronage abused ; paltry jealousies fomented ; a provincial 
pettiness pervading the whole policy of the place; the intriguer generally successful, 
the uprignt seldom ; merit not necessarily an obstacle, but never a title to public 
favour and reward. 
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When the state of things in Ceylon had thus degenerated, the office of Secre- 
tary of the colony became vacant. It combined the double duty of the leader 
of the Legislative Council and chief officer of the Executive. The Governor of 
Ceylon, the gallant Sir Colin Campbell, impressed on Lord Derby the importance 
of passing over the Civil Service, and selecting some efficient man, with administra- 
tive experience, to be sent out from home to aid in carrying on with vigour the 
government of the colony. The manner in which Sir James had filled the office 
which he then held ; his reports and despatches, which had attracted the especial 
notice of the President, and obtained the emphatic approval of Sir Robert Feel, 
caused Lord Derby to offer him the vacant office, in compliance with Sir Colin 
Campbell's suggestion. In August, 1845, he resigned the secretaryship of the 
India Board, and Lord Mahon succeeded him in this office. 

In 1842, the King of Greece had sent him the order of knighthood, in testi- 
mony both of his military services and literary labours ; he also sent him the 
medal voted by the Greek senate to those who had carried arms during the war 
of the liberation ; and our most gracious Sovereign gave permission to the new 
Secretary of Ceylon to accept and wear both, and now conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood — his present title, Sir James Emerson Tennent. In the 
autumn of 1845 he sailed for Cevlon. On arriving there, he soon found the 
influence of petty intrigue earnestly at work to frustrate and damage his efforts, 
and thus avenge the supposed wrong done to the civil service by his appoint- 
ment over then* heads. Whilst Sir Colin Campbell remained in Ceylon, this teas- 
ing trickery was not felt, because Sir Colin knew the parties, and was prepared 
to defeat all the attempts of this mean jealousy, and to support his secretary 
with energy and firmness. When Sir CohVs governorship terminated in 1847, 
the Whigs, after the events which displaced Sir Robert Peel, had returned to 
power, and Lord Grey was placed over the Colonial Office ; and the vigorous, 
ton-hearted Stanley had ceased to be secretary. 

Both at home and in Ceylon it was surmised that Sir James might be the new 
governor — that the interests of the colony would be considered, and party claims 
postponed. But the friend and supporter of Lord Stanley had his brand upon 
nim, and this was sufficient to secure the scowl of Lord Grey ; besides, Lord J. 
Russell had a youngj cousin unprovided, and Ceylon was accordingly honoured 
with the governorship of Lord Torrington. Family arrangements, in a domes- 
tic cabinet of caballing cousins, summoned into action the instinct of self- 
preservation, and the charity which begins and ends at home. 

This young nobleman, utterly unfit for such an office, with many high personal 
qualities, but without any experience to train him for his new position, departed 
for Ceylon. He was aware that the official knowledge, administrative habits, and 
training of his secretary had been passed over, in order to do a small job for " the 
happy family," by his own appointment ; and (as is not unusual under such cir- 
cumstances with small men) ne may have supposed it possible that the injured 
man might withhold confidence and give his Governor but a reluctant support. 

He may have felt also his own utter incompetence to fill the office, and, there- 
fore, if he could not calculate on a cordial support from the secretary, to enable 
him to fulfil, with any degree of safety, his own duties, his most prudent course 
might be to make himself independent of this injured and possibly resentful of- 
ficer. Accordingly, he brought out with him two " trusty and well-beloved coon, 
cillors ;" one a private secretary, who did his work, ex animo ; the other, a son-in- 
law of Mr. B. Hawes, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and nephew of 
Dr. Wiseman : this gentleman had been trained in diplomacy, by first receiving 
the education of a Jesuit priest, then obtaining a place in the West Indian Custom 
House, and next a " family provision " as Auditor-General in Ceylon. 

The position of Sir James at this time was certainly most peculiar. Over the co- 
lonial department, the imperious, crooked- minded Lord Grey ; under him the slip- 
pery Benjamin Hawes; over the colony, the uneasy, incompetent cousin of the Pre- 
mier, with his private secretary in intimate alliance with the Civil Service, which 
had previously been stung with jealousy and disappointment, and thus the plans 
of carrying on the government were concerted, witn the aid of the young Jesuit, 
who soon laid out for himself the office of secretary, when Sir James could be 
displaced. The exchequer was empty ; the community in a state of bankruptcy ; 
ana a native population, inflamed by hostile feeling, verging on rebellion. 
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The rebellion at length broke out ; it required to be met at the outset with 
vigour and decision ; the measures which were adopted have been detailed before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and the part taken by Sir James, by 
whose timely counsels, carried into execution by the distinguished military offi- 
cers, especially that most excellent and amiable Irishman, Colonel Drought, of 
the Fifteenth Regiment, a movement which might have been very serious and 
formidable, was suppressed. 

The republican press of course represented all this as a combination of cruelty, 
oppression, and injustice ; free trade in rebellion and insurrection should be se- 
cured, and so Joseph Hume was called upon to bring the state of Ceylon under 
the notice of the House of Commons. Angry discussions followed. Had the 
secretary for the colonies been even moderately detested, a sensible and plain 
statement would have satisfied Parliament ; had the under secretary been even 
moderately distrusted, his explanations would have been accepted cumgrano salts, 
and Lord Torrington left undisturbed ; but Lord Grey was so heartily hated, and 
Mr. Hawes so thoroughly discredited, that no statement of the one, nor explana- 
tion of the other, would be accepted by the public : Lord Torrington was sacrificed 
for the sins of the colonial office. 

A Parliamentary inquiry followed ; and the Secretary of Ceylon was sent over 
to defend the Governor, and this task he successfully accomplished. 

The injustice to this young nobleman, and to the colony, by this system of 
official jobbing of public patronage, was most lamentable. Incompetent to think 
for himself, and to act on his own resolves, he became more or less the dupe of 
dishonest intriffuers, the supposed friends and advocates of " law and order." The 
fluctuations of a weak, honourable, but credulous mind manifest themselves in 
the details of his daily life. At one time confident of the fidelity of his secretary, 
and conscious of the importance of his services ; then earwigged by some disap- 
pointed member of the civil service, or some Jesuitical whisperer in his household, 
tie began to doubt and distrust his official adviser. With characteristic weakness 
marring a frank and kindly nature, he was in the habit of writing to his fancied 
friends these conflicting and contradictory impressions, as they floated across his 
mind, and his treacherous confidants treasured up the letters for the evil day. 

His defence before the committee rested on the evidence of the secretary, Sir 
James. To discredit the witness, therefore, was the obvious course for his ene- 
mies to demolish his defence ; and accordingly at the close of a triumphant de- 
fence, out came one of Lord Torrington's most foolish, confidential epistles, dis- 
paraging the very man whose credit was essential to his lordship's defence. Such 
an exhibition of inconsistency, incompetency, and indiscretion could not, of 
course, in any view of it, have had any other result than to require his lordship's 
removal, and he must therefore be immolated. His public policy was justified^; 
but his weak, vacillating, foolish simplicity was so fully exposed that it was not 
possible to leave him in possession of his office ; still, as the cousin of Lord John 
Russell, some cover should be thrown over his incompetence. It was a personal 
slur on him ; it was discreditable to the Whigs to appoint him to such a post— nay, 
it was very unjust to the young nobleman himself. To break the fall, it was 
arranged to suggest that he had great difficulties to contend with in Ceylon ; 
that tne civil service was in revolt ; that they did not support the Governor as 
they should have done ; and then it was insinuated that this had been occasioned 
by Lord Stanley sending out Sir James Emerson Tennent, thereby provoking 
jealousy, and causing in the end, embarrassment to Lord Torrington ! It was 
also suggested that Mr. Wodehouse, the head of the disappointed party, had 
quarrelled with Sir James, and as they had disagreed, and Lord Torrington 
needed the cordial co-operation of both, the most advisable course would be to 
remove all three, Lord Torrington, Mr. Wodehouse, and Sir James. Lord Tor- 
rington was recalled ; Mr. Wodehouse promoted to an appointment of a higher 
rank and pay at Honduras ; but Sir Emerson Tennent (as the friend of Lord 
Stanley), offered the higher rank, but greatly reduced salary, of Governor of the 
gloomy rock of St. Helena ! Lord Torrington, in a letter to Lord John Russell, 
dated m July, 1850, had expressed himself in these words :— 

" From the moment Sir Emerson Tennent came to Ceylon he has been subject 
to the greatest persecution and injustice from various public servants (a body 
known here, and named by Sir Colin Campbell " the family compact ") ; every 
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effort was made to damage bis character in my eyes ; and the determination of 
this party, of which Mr. w odehouse was the head, was to get rid of him at any 
cost. You may wonder I was not better acquainted with all this before. I did 
know it, but I could not bring my mind to believe that so great a conspiracy 
should be for such paltry reasons ; every charge that could be imagined against 
a public servant has been laid at Sir James Emerson Tennent's door, and all this 
because he came to an office that they were all considered incapable of filling ; 
these attacks have been so steady and determined, that, to a certain extent, they 
have taken root both in India and in England, and something should be done to 
right him before the public, to mark his conduct as a public servant, who has done 
his duty faithfully ; to prove the confidence of Government, and what they think 
of the treatment he has undergone" 

The " something " has been done ; worthy of Whig treachery, and still more 
worthy of Lord Grey, the patron of Mr. Selby, a scion of the estate of his Lord- 
ship in England, whose restoration to office we must notice. 

Had any impartial inquiry been instituted, had the deliberate conclusion of Lord 
Torrington been disproved, as to the treatment experienced by Sir James from 
the members and friends of the '• family compact," at the head of which was Mr. 
Wodehouse ; or, as to his conduct and services in the very difficult and peculiar 
position in which he was placed ; nay, had Lord Grey taken upon himself to affirm 
that Sir James had, in his judgment, been guilty of official misconduct deserving 
or requiring removal, as a penalty for his offence, there would have been a show 
of seeming justice in the course ultimately adopted towards him. It is only re- 
lieved by the reckless and disgusting jobbery exhibited in reference to Mr. Selby. 
There is nothing even resembling this, but an occasional promotion at the Irish 
Bar, when some seasonable recreant, or political pervert, finds favour in the eyes 
of the friends of " law and order." Our own delightful Goldsmith describes the 
modest merit of the strolling player, selected fur the part of Cato, as he himself 
avowed, not because of any pre-eminence over his fellows, but he had an old coat, 
which when tastefully turned inside out, answered for the Roman toga. Mr. 
Selby, however, had peculiar qualities. Bound to Lord Grey by feudal ligaments, 
this gentleman had been clerk to the Attorney- General of the Cape of Good 
Hope. He was then admitted to be an attorney, and about six months after- 
wards came to Ceylon with Sir Anthony Oliphant, and was then admitted to be an 
advocate. He was seven years an advocate there, when, having been first made 
Deputy Queens Advocate, he was then, at the end of four years, appointed by 
Lord Grey to the responsible office of Queen's Advocate, which had been always 
filled by a well-educated member of the English Bar. 

The conduct of this gentleman in declining to give advice as to the court- 
martial, which even Sir John Hogg admitted would not have been tolerated in 
India, but have ensured the prompt dismissal of the advocate, may have led, 
and we believe much contributed, to the results which provoked so much indig- 
nation in reference to the punishments awarded by the military tribunal. But 
the strange incident which occurred in consequence of Mr. Selby stating an al- 
leged conversation between himself and Lord Torrington, in reference to the 
execution of a native priest, opens a chapter which is beyond the influence of 
ordinary comment. Under any circumstances, it was a breach of confidence to 
disclose the communication between the Governor and the law adviser ; and, as 
Lord Torrington justly observed, in his letter of 27th October, 1849, after re- 
pudiating the trutn or accuracy of Mr. Selby's account of the interview, " that 
it was an unpardonable breach of confidence, both official and friendly. I must 
say, if conduct such as this is to be tolerated or justified, there must be an end 
to all confidential communications with government officers, and, above all, with 
the law officers of the Crown, to whom our communications are in the last de- 
gree confidential. Had Mr. Selby been a lawyer, and either educated or trained 
for the bar, the mere etiquette of the profession would have taught him the 
courtesy as well as the necessity of observing confidence as regards what passes 
in his interviews with the Governor ; and I am willing to attribute his error to 
the want of these advantages, and the misfortune of his having no other legal 
knowledge or observation than such as he acquired as a clerk to the Chief Justice 
when Attorney- General at the Cape. " 

It had been considered that this disclaimer was not sufficiently explicit. Lord 
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Torrington had been charged by Mr. Selby with expressing himself in a manner 
. which, if truly stated, would have warranted impeachment. In May, 1850, Lord 
Torrington writes to Lord Grey to say he had been surprised to hear that his dis- 
claimer had been by some persons thought to be insufficient ; and he adds that he 
had not wished unnecessarily to injure Mr. Selby, nor " to war with him." He 
concludes in these words : — 

"lam now, my Lord, necessitated in my own defence to declare to your Lordship, 
on the honour of a peer and a gentleman, that I made use of no such words as those put 
into my mouth, and that the statement to that effect is therefore simply untrue. " 

On the 2nd August, 1850, Lord Grey replies to this letter, an<l after referring to 
Mr. Selby *s statement, and Lord Torrington's denial of its truth, he adds, '• I have 
no hesitation in assuring your Lordship that I give entire credit to this denial.** 

On the 15th August Lord Grey writes to Lord Torrington that, on his advice, 
Lord Torrington should be relieved from the government of Ceylon. He states 
his approval of all his public policy, especially as connected with the commercial and 
financial condition oi the island, but that he had failed in maintaining harmonious 
co-operation amongst the persons employed in the public service there ; that the 
public interest required his Lordship's removal. 

On the 3rd of December, 1850, three official letters were written by Mr. 
Hawes to Sir Emerson Tennent, Mr. Wodehouse, and Mr. Selby. Those to Sir 
Emerson and Mr. Wodehouse are duplicates. They refer to the hostile feelings 
of these gentlemen to each other, and the production of private letters in explana- 
tion of mutual assaults on their conduct and character. Mr. Hawes announces 
that Lord Grey does not assume to decide which is to blame as the aggressor. 

The production of the letters by Sir Emerson Tennent had been with the full 
sanction and approval of Mr. Hawes himself, and, fortunately, the memorandum 
made by Mr. Loaden, a most respectable and intelligent solicitor, who was pre- 
sent when Mr. Hawes fully concurred in the necessity and propriety of producing 
the letters, has placed this beyond all reasonable doubt. This memorandum is 
now public property. 

No official error or misconduct is even suggested against either Sir Emerson 
or Mr. Wodehouse ; they are also relieved from their public offices in the colony. 

Next we come to Mr. Selby. The letter to him is of the same oate — Decem- 
ber 3, 1850. After announcing the careful examination of the evidence, " Lord 
Grey is glad to find that the necessity of relieving Mr. Selby from his office is not 
imposed on him 1 so far from it, he is to have eighteen months' leave of absence I I 
But still Lord Grey is compelled to express his great dissatisfaction with his 
conduct in the colony. " It seems clear to his Lordship that you have failed in 
giving the late Governor of Ceylon that advice and assistance in the discharge of his 
duties , at a time of extreme difficulty, which he had a right to expect from his principal 
law officer." 

He then refers to the rumour to the prejudice of Lord Torrington as to what 
Mr. Selby had stated to have occurred at the interview, and after stating that he 
does not enter into the question whether the words said to have been used by 
Lord Torrington really were so or not, he simply censures Mr. Selby for breach 
of official confidence, as an indiscretion of a very reprehensible character, but 
trusts his conduct hereafter will be more guarded.** 

Is it possible to conceive conduct more outrageously unjust, more at variance 
with every principle of private honour public virtue and sound policy? Three 
officials are dismissed — for there is no magic in the word relieved or removed ; 
against these there is no imputation of official neglect, error, or misconduct. A 
fourth is censured as failing in public duty, wanting in personal honour as connected 
with that duty ; already condemned by the solemn denial of Lord Torrington, 
accredited deliberately by the official adoption of Lord Grey ; and whilst Lord 
Grey in August declares he gives entire credit to the denial which fastened on Mr. 
Selby a far graver charge than censurable indiscretion, this is passed over as an 
open question, and the only public officer acknowledged to nave been unde- 
serving of public confidence is restored to his office in the island 1 A more dis- 
gusting, discreditable affair, a more unjust, flagrant job was never perpetrated. 
No candid man of common sense and ordinary feeling but must condemn it as 
foul injustice, calculated to bring into contempt the whole system of colonial 
policy, under such a head-piece. 
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It is some consolation for the friends of Sir Emerson to find that the man who 




as 

i poison the policy of this 
great country, where sound and efficient administration is more than ever needed 
to preserve life and warmth, and circulate British feeling, in the members of the 
colonial empire. 

We have been drawn into this cursory glance at the Ceylon question, which 
engaged so large a share of public attention. A careful examination of the evi- 
dence and documents warrants the conclusion that Sir Emerson Tennent has 
suffered much injustice, and been most unrighteously treated by the Govern- 
ment : the arch-delinquent, of course, is Lord Grey. Had the motion of Mr. 
Baillie been confined to a vote of want of confidence in the Colonial Secretary, 
and not involved an imputation on the character or honour of Lord Torrington, 
the result might have been very different. Many who excused Lord Torrington 
on the score of incompetence and good intention, would have condemned Lord 
Grey for his crooked, inconsistent, unprincipled course of procedure. 

Sir Emerson Tennent was now left no choice. Remonstrance was vain, where 
justice or truth had no entrance, at least no influence ; and therefore, most re- 
luctantly, he accepted the Governorship of St. Helena, He was anxious to be 
present at the discussion on Mr. Baiilie's motion, when first proposed ; but this 
indulgence was denied ; and he was obliged to embark a few days before the 
debate was expected to take place. His old friend and schoolfellow, the member 
for our University, had, with judicial impartiality (we have reason to believe), 
scrutinized the whole question ; and after he had fully satisfied himself where the 
right lay, he signified his readiness to stand by liis friend, in the event of any 
adversary making a hostile attack. Mr. Napier, in the arrangement of the 
debate, was assigned the important duty of replying to Mr. Hawes ; but when 
the latter had finished, the night had advanced much farther than was antici- 
pated ; and as Sir James had not been attacked, Mr. Napier at once made way 
for Mr. Gladstone, who replied on the general question to the Under-Secretary. 

Sir James sailed for St. Helena during stormy weather, and, after encounter- 
ing a hurricane, he was forced to direct the frigate to put back to Portugal, and 
land himself and his family at Lisbon. The life of Lady Tennent was in immi- 
nent peril from the severity of the voyage. Whilst at Ceylon, Sir James col- 
lected materials for his very interesting and valuable work on the history of 
Christianity in the island. This is not only his last, but certainly his best pub- 
lication. The following notice of it is taken from the Calcutta tteview of June. 
1851, a periodical conducted by the most experienced of our missionary labour- 
ers in the East : — 

" For those missionaries who are not content to follow in the beaten track, or 
to invent over again what has been tried and found wanting by their predeces- 
sors, but who rise to the height of their position, and devote all their powers to 
the grand and glorious work of winning the natives to Christ, we would recom- 
mend Sir Emerson Tennent's book as an invaluable help. He unites the practi- 
cal knowledge of the missionary with the philanthropic spirit, the large views, 
and philosophical habits of the Christian, the statesman, and the scholar. He 
discusses, with a thorough mastery of the subject, the principles on which the 
various missions are conducted, the experiences of the missionaries themselves, 
the obstacles in their way, aBd the means they have used to counteract them— 
translations, the press, teaching, preaching — in short, nearly all the grand and 
pregnant questions which yet await and demand solution ; and he discusses them 
all in a manner not only worthy of his acknowledged ability, but with a can- 
dour, freshness, and impartiality, which, it is but fair to say, we have never met 
with elsewhere. There is something, to us, as rare as it is delightful, in meet- 
ing with a powerful, vigorous mind, raised far above the vulgar atmosphere of 
straining after notoriety or of doubt, that is fonder of display than research or 
satisfaction, and turning, with a calm but a kindred spirit, to contemplate and 
record the labours of those that seek to carry forward the grandest work that 
man can engage in, the true panacea for human misery, and the last hope of the 
world. 

44 The book does not treat exclusively of missions. It has a slight, but po- 
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pular and interesting sketch of Brahmanism, and a more elaborate and masterly 
account of Buddhism than any we have seen elsewhere within the same compass. 
It is a very delightful work — a worthy and fitting employment for the leisure 
hours of an accomplished Christian gentleman." 

This most pleasing work of Sir James, which is written in a large and Christian 
spirit, details the success of missionary labours under various aspects. It analyses 
and illustrates the several methods of propagating religion by corruption, coer- 
cion, and persuasion ; and it also forcibly urges the importance of blending in- 
tellectual culture with religious instruction, so as to make the teaching permanent 
in its results. It also strongly impresses the value of using the native language 
of the people, and founding good schools — well regulated, providing a liberal 
course of education. He justly remarks that, however true it may be that intelli- 
gence and education are no sufficient security against individual infidelity or dis- 
regard of Scriptural truth, yet a nation is never lowered in morals or religious 
feeling by general education. The experiments tried in Ceylon are very in- 
structive to show how plainly right, how encouraging also, the missionary method, 
which is neither aided by the corrupting influence or coercive pressure of an un- 
principled government, but seeks, m the simplicity of truth, and by the agency 
of teaching in schools, preaching in churches, and the ministrations of social in- 
tercourse, to circulate and impress the living truths of the Gospel of peace and 
lore. 

The importance of extended education and religious training increases day by 
day. The increase of popular power, the facility of free and general intercourse, 
the communication of thought, the energy of mind, all demand a corresponding 
progress in the education of our people. There is a freer scope for moral 
agencies, a wider range for all the forms of missionary labour to promote the 
good of man and the glory of God. This work, then, is a very acceptable con- 
tribution, which has been most seasonably offered, and the spirit in which it is 
written is at once enlightened and sober. 

Circumstances unforeseen and unexpected have brought Sir James back once 
more to his native country, and may place him speedily again in the House of 
Commons. The borough of Lisburn has opened its bosom to him, and before 
this sketch meets the public eye he may be tne Member for that neat, respectable 
town. We confess, however, we would wish to see him at the general election 
returned as one of the representatives of his native city. His chastened ex- 
perience of life is now considerable, his habits of business adequately formed and 
tried. Ireland is surely nauseated with party violence, which has shivered her 
best interests, cultivated the bad passions of her children, and retarded the pro- 
gress of a fine country. The constituency of Belfast comprises an admirable 
body of commercial intelligence, industrial energy, and pubhc spirit. 

It is high time that Ireland should find in the legislature some reflection of the 
sound portion of its interesting and intelligent people. It is no easy matter to 
discharge faithfully and usefully the duty of a prudent representative ; it needs a 
well-informed understanding, with sobriety of judgment, and fairness of mind, 
well expressed by moderation. It requires settled habits of business, knowledge 
of the routine of public duties, whilst the temper of Parliament, the suggestions 
and opinions of influential public men, the exigencies of sound policy, and the 
general good of a mixed and free community, must all be taken into account in 
weighing the difficulties which a representative has to encounter, in the course of 
an efficient representation. Never, perhaps, was it more important that our 
Members should be men of practical good sense, who would give their best atten- 
tion to promote and protect die material interests of Ireland. The equitable ad- 
justment of the land question, the establishment of the packet station in the 
West, the extension of railways, the more economical working of the poor- 
law, the consolidation and amendment of complicated laws, and the im- 
proved administration of both civil and criminal jurisprudence, the honest 
use of pubhc patronage to reward merit, and secure for the public service 
the most competent and efficient men, a wise economy in public expenditure, the 
condition of tne labouring classes, and the extension of good and useful education 
amongst our people, these might engage the efforts of earnest and intelligent men, 
more profitably than polemical strife and fanatical bombast. The country now begins 
to feel the returning thrill of life ; the energy of industry is especially active about 
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Belfast. Party spirit has abated, personal bitterness is softened, if not subdued. It 
would be a good omen to see Sir James Emerson Tennent replaced in the repre- 
sentation of Belfast without the violence or contention of a party conflict. He 
would find himself in the House of Commons beside his old companion, the mem- 
ber for the University, and near his zealous, eloquent friend, the member for Ennis- 
killen. A score of well-educated and hi^h-prmcipled Irishmen, who would co- 
operate in a rational spirit for the protection of the solid interests of their country, 
would soon stop the arrogant assumption which appropriates to a few of the 
hollow and high-sounding "brass bandmen," the title of representatives of the 
people of Ireland — the Irish Members, the monopolists of name and nation. 

To Li8burn, to Belfast, to the well-ordered counties and boroughs would we look 
with hope and confidence for a good example, a selection of men competent and 
willing to attend to useful duty for the common weal. It would be a cheering day 
for Ireland if even half of her representatives could be reasonably supposed to be 
worthy of confidence and respect, as men of independent feeling, love of country, and 
personal integrity. Legislation cannot do much, it is true, to reform a people, but 
the legislature may still exercise powerful influence for good or for evil. It is the 
depository of the national power ; it should be supplied, therefore, with capable and 
active men of business, who understand the wants and wishes of their constituents, 
and are able to assert and vindicate their claims and rights. 

Since Sir James went out to Ceylon, Ireland has passed through a severe, a try- 
ing ordeaL What was grasped at as a necessary of life, is now sought rather as a 
profitable investment ; fictitious value will cease to be, and a real standard ulti- 
mately be fixed. Heavy and sore have been the afflictions of high and low, rich and 
poor, for men have been forced into their real and true position ; a crash has ensued, 
and people startle at finding how much that was supposed to be real has proved to 
be fictitious. Belfast has not suffered, it has steadily progressed. It had the start 
in trade, in education, in manufacturing industry ; all the elements of social and 
commercial prosperity have been used, and they have multiplied. The ready and 
increasing market for agricultural produce has materially benefited the country all 
around, and self-reliance is their text, and ' Excelsior * the motto on the banner. 

It would be important for the town, as for Sir James, to renew their connex- 
ion. The improvement of Ireland, and the proper management of our colonies, 
must be main elements in the policy of a wise statesman. It may be that, at no 
distant day, the Earl of Derby may be placed at the head of a new Cabinet. He 
may in a spirit of sound progress appeal more to the good sense of the middle 
class community, and seek to promote their solid interests by a plain, honest po- 
licy. It is possible that Sir James might be included in his official list ; and it 
is evident that as Member for Belfast he would be in a position to command re- 
spect, as the representative of a community so industrious and successful. 

A career of great usefulness is now open to such of our representatives as have 
the judgment and good sense to pursue it. By avoiding as much as possible 
angry altercation, which lowers the disputants and their country in the estimation 
of sound-thinking men ; by seeking, as much as practicable, for opportunity to 
co-operate, and, without suspicion or distrust, trying to act together, a small 
body of men of this stamp, and in this spirit, might, by combining their exertions 
judiciously, gradually rescue Ireland from the grasp of faction, and rouse the 
country generally into waking life and duty. 

We want improved men — men reformed, roused, instructed ; moral power, self- 
respect, the plain agencies of industry, intelligence, and virtue. The elements of 
prosperity are around us on every side ; shall we turn them to good account, or 
turn aside, trample them under foot, and spend our strength on the vapouring 
absurdities which are the trading stock of a delusive agitation ? 

The western world becomes more and more accessible. Commercial enterprise, 
extension of manufactures, more appropriate distribution of skill, capital, and 
labour, must naturally result. We have been led into these reflections by fol- 
lowing Sir Emerson Tennent in his past history, and anticipating his future course 
of life. He has been trained for activity and duty ; he has ever manifested 
a love of literature, a taste for arts, an interest in sacred truth ; he has acquired 
a great experience of life, a knowledge of commercial and colonial policy, and he 
comes back to the town which first afforded him the nurture of education, and a 
post of public usefulness. He finds it more worthy still for him to be one of its 
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Members ; no longer under the influences of party violence, but alive to the in- 
telligent use of popular privilege. In an anxious hope for Ireland, we look to 
Belfast, not with jealousy, but with pride and satisfaction. We have heard it re- 
marked of Sir Emerson Tennent, that no Irishman ever needed his friendly aid 
and sought it in vain. On leaving for Ceylon in 1845, a body of Irishmen in 
London presented him with with a dessert service of gold, accompanied with a 
most cordial address ; and on leaving Ceylon the various public bodies, including 
the great sections of the Christian community, tendered admirable addresses, 
containing suitable expressions of esteem and gratitude, their testimony to his 
public usefulness and private virtues. 

After all, a lifelaborious, literary, and philanthropic ; adding to the stores of 
well-digested knowledge, and the collections of natural history, botany, and the 
fine arts ; befriending struggling genius, protecting man u tic luring skill, illus- 
trating and commending Holy Writ, and recording the experience of enlightened 
missionary labour, and still in the prime of active maturity, ready to be engaged 
in untiring effort for the acknowledged good of our common country, is an offer- 
ing deserving of the gratitude of true-hearted Irishmen. We have looked at his 
course of life with a friendly eye, not insensible to human frailties, nor blind to 
minor faults. He is liable to be stimulated too suddenly, and to bound too precipi- 
tately under the stroke of impulse. He fears to offend, when he not less fears to 
concede; the one is the result of deference to opinion, the other of respect for truth. 
He is skilful and sensitive, and thus he inclines to take a circuitous path, when 
plainer and coarser minds would rush straight onward. He is more faithful at 
a friend than formidable as a foe ; for his nature is kindly and gentle, not 
fashioned for angry strife or stern conflict. 

He is an intelligent, educated Irishman, generous and earnest ; and this is a 
goodly title at the present crisis. His country has now great claims upon him, 
as it has on all her sons who possess station, influence, talent, able to lend a 
timely hand in renovating and sustaining the hope of Ireland. Let it be our 
daily prayer, that Ireland may at last become a land of peace and prosperity, 
and our daily duty, by all the simple, generous agencies of peaceful citizenship, to 
promote so great an object. We who are now under the meridian, may not realise 
the sight of a happy fatherland, but we may leave behind us, and yet behold 
from another and a better world, peace, happiness, and industrial virtue, amongst 
our children's children. 
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THE HEIB8 OF RANDOLPH ABBEY. 



OHAPTIB X. 



TUB MEETING » THE IT OEM. 



There was a wild storm out at sea — 
a storm by night — the winds and the 
waves had begun to lift up their voices 

i'ust when the tumult of the world was 
Lushed in the silent darkness, so that 
on the earth all was tranquillity, while 
the ocean raged in fury; it was as 
though that spirit of unrest which 
haunts the hearts of men, having been 
driven out of them by the charm of 
sleep, had taken refuge here among the 
boiling waters, and prepared to hold a 
frantic revel. The mad sea was a 
fitting field for such a guest, and the 
fierce sport they made together seemed 
designed for a mocking imitation of the ' 
stormy human passions, which convuls- 
ed the land by day. 

There was a mimic war in heaven— 
the thunder, for artillery, and the 
shock of the electric clouds, like the 
meeting armies when fellow-mortals do 
battle for destruction ; then the beauti- 
ful lightning was as the flashing hopes 
that gleam m at times on the darkness 
of the soul, and often blast it in the 
passing of their fatal brightness. The 
waves leapt, and rose, and sunk to rise 
no more, like men wrestling for happi- 
ness and finding a grave, and ever as 
the tempest swept by the rain went 
with it, wildly weeping, as though its 
big, bursting drops were the frantic 
tears of an earthly despair. 

In the midst of all this senseless 
strife, a ship went struggling helplessly. 
It was a piteous thing to see it, for 
it was so like a human being, straining 
every nerve to keep above the whelm- 
ing waves ; strong as fate the billows 
bore it up towards the very heaven, 
then dashed it down, and trampled on 
it like a fallen enemy ; but the stout 
old oak stood the shock, and as yet the 
good planks held together, though the 
danger was imminent, and not one 
on board expected to see the b'ght of 
another day. 

The scene on deck was very striking, 
for human nature was there stripped of 
all disguise and all self-deceit Defore 
the presence of death. 



Pride and ambition, ostentation and 
avarice — the fallacies of the world, the 
complacent lies of society, the hopes 
and griefs that were of earth alone—all 
unrealities, in short, had passed for 
these shivering, helpless beings, with 
the life that seemed receding from them 
—that hour of horror revealed them to 
themselves and to others : there would 
be no more smiling lips over blackest 
hearts; no more bold looks over craven 
spirits: those murderous waters, as 
they dashed them to and fro, wrung 
from them the very secrets of their 
souls. 

There were some there who carried 
a fair name through the world, and 
won honour and praise for their virtu- 
ous living, that now shrieked out to the 
pitiless winds, the detail of crimes which 
had deformed their soul unseen. There 
were others who had seemed full of love 
to the beings who cherished them, and 
now stole the rope or the spar from 
their straining hands, that they might 
save themselves therewith, whilst they 
left these to perish ; but still, whatever 
shape the frenzy of that perishing crew 
might take, whether their cries were 
of remorse, or prayer, or impotent rage, 
but one desire and instinct seemed to 
animate them all — the desire into which 
every energy of their soul was gathered 
up and concentrated — for the mortal 
life that was being rent from their pas- 
sionate grasp. 

Lifel lifel it had been to many 
of them a torturer, full of anguish 
and disappointments — a hard task- 
master, driving them on from day 
to day with weary feet and heavy 
heart, as over arid deserts, where no 
sweet waters were springing from the 
wells of human love or friendship, to 
slake their thirst for sympathy ; they 
had prayed for death, they nad writhed 
in the power of this life, and sought to 
be rid of it, as a prisoner of his bonds, 
•—and now, when the bubbling waves 
came sweeping over the deck to their 
very throat, there uprose in each heart 
such an intensity of love for it, that all 
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other thoughts were swallowed up in 
this one burning wish. They cared 
not who perished round them, the 
dearest and the best ; they cared not 
what torments it might bring them in 
the future, only let them not feel its 
warm breath departing from their lips, 
its throbbing from their heart. 

Now, in the midst of all these beings 
hanging between life and death — mad. 
dened by their terror for the one, and 
their passion for the other— there were 
two who maintained a perfect serenity, 
and looked with quiet eye and smiling 
face, upon the boiling surge which 
threatened to engulf them. 

The first of these was a young girl, 
who had been lashed to a mast, against 
which she leant quite motionless ; she 
was one of those sweet spring flowers, 
whose bright and joyous aspect shows, 
that they have known only the sunshine 
of life's early day ; no sorrow as yet 
had checked those bounding feet, that 
loved to spring so lightly over wood- 
land paths, nor hushed the carol of that 
gladsome voice, which rivalled the sum- 
mer bird in melody ; cloudless and pure 
were her eyes as the sky at dawn— 
fresh the soul within her as the morn- 
ing dew; the beauty of guilelessness, 
and of a heart at rest, shed a light 
around her which had an indescribable 
charm. 

It was a strange thing to see her 
there, looking out so serenely on the 
war of the elements; whilst others 
wept and raved, no sound was heard 
from her, and though strong men lay 
writhing at her feet in a paroxysm of 
terror, no thrill of fear shook her ten- 
der frame ; calmly she stood, her white 
garments shining in the night, like the 
pure robes of some angel ot peace ; her 
sweet face shaded by the golden glory 
of her long flowing hair, her fair hands 
folded over her tranquil bosom, and a 
faint smile lingering on her parted lips, 
like the soft light of a reflected moon- 
beam, on the still waters of a lucid lake. 

There was one there who, even in that 
hour of tumult and distress, could not 
choose but look on her in her marvel- 
lous tranquillity ; he, like herself, was 
calm— the only other in all that trem- 
bling crew who faced death with indif- 
ference. But it was sufficient to look 
upon his countenance to read the secret 
of his silent courage ; strange it was, 
indeed, that she — so young, so fair, so 
like a snow-white Ulv — should be ready 
to fall without a sigh into the embrace 



of the deadly corruption ; but it was 
no marvel that this man should be well 
content to feel on his strong, passionate 
heart, the iron grasp which alone would 
still its beating. A noble face was his, 
bearing the marked evidence of a 
powerful mind, a resolute spirit, and a 
generous heart; but it was so sorrow- 
fully stern, so deeply shadowed with 
the gloom of some great darkness which 
lay upon his soul, that it was plain the 
bitterness of life alone had engendered 
this recklessness of death. 

They had never met before, these 
two. She was so young, and he already 
well nigh past his prime, for he had num- 
bered some forty years ; yet now the 
attraction of a common sentiment drew 
them towards one another as though 
they had been kindred spirits. He was 
gazing intently upon her, when she 
turned her bright, candid eyes towards 
him, and smiled. She seemed willing 
to answer the question his looks were 
asking, concerning the reason of her 
fearlessness in this great peril. There 
was a momentary lull m the storm, 
and he suddenly walked towards her. 
It was no time for the courtesies of the 
world, and he did not hesitate to ad. 
dress her. « • How is it that you alone 
can meet this appalling danger in such 
perfect calm ?" She answered him at 
once, as frankly as he spoke, with a 
confiding, child-like smile upon her lips. 

"Because life, so far as I have 
known it, has been so happy and so 
beautiful, that I believe death must be 
more beautiful and happy still" 

"What a marvellous doctrine; where 
can you have learned such untenable 
philosophy ?" 

"I do not know what philosophy 
means. I have but said what I have 
been taught by one who was my mas- 
ter. Life, which is a mystery, came 
to me unasked, and I found it a most 
joyful thing ; if death, a deeper mystery, 
come alike unsought, why should I 
doubt it will be a yet more precious 
gift ? But look 1 " she continued eagerly, 
"is it not true that the storm is abat- 
ing ?— the sailors are working cheer- 
fully. Surely there is hope. Oh 1 
say that it is so ; for, though I do not 
dread death, because I believe^ that 
its gloom conceals some glorious joy, I 
do fear such a passage to it as this— the 
actual pain, the horror of drowning, 
the sinking, choked and struggling, into 
that dark sea. Tell me, shall we live?" 

" Yes," he answered slowly, as he 
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looked around the scene, where all gave 
token that the tempest's wrath was 
spent. "I think, indeed, that the 
danger is over ; I think that we are 
saved. You may hear it in the exult- 
ing of these trembling wretches who, 
but a few minutes since, were crawling 
on the deck in abject supplication. 
Well, they have what they asked, and 
soon they will curse the hour when 
their request was granted." 

She looked at him with an innocent 
surprise in her large, clear eyes. She 
seemed to think him a being of a dif- 
ferent nature from herself. At last she 
spoke. 

" And now, since we two alone 
seemed well content to die, when all 
others raved and shrieked for life, will 
you tell me why it was that you were 
thus willing to be done of earth ; for 
I can see it was not because you be- 
lieve, as I do, beauty, and goodness, 
and love in all things, however dark 
and strange they seem as yet ?" 

" And did your master teach you," 
he said with a bitter smile, " that 
there is beauty in suffering ?" 

"Yes! in suffering, in pain, and 
death ; for he said that beneath their 
stern aspect there lay hidden treasures 
that were immortal, blessings crowning 
us with stintless joy ; but if you fear 
Buffering, why do you not fear to die : 
they say there is a pang in dying?" 

" You answered my question, and I 
must answer yours ; but it were better 
for you not to know that such things 
can be in this world. I did not fear, 
or rather I courted, the last struggle, 
because I have found the agony of life 
sharper than the agony of death can 
be." He turned away abruptly, as he 
spoke, and seemed desirous to close the 
interview ; and truly it was a strange 
conversation which had taken place 
between those two, in the midst of that 
fierce, stormy night, with the waters 
gaping open-mouthed for both their 
Eves. It could not have occurred at 
all under other circumstances. Two 
strangers could not thus have told out 
their secret thoughts, had they not been 
driven by uncontrollable impulse to a 
close companionship, because of the com- 
munion of feeling which seemed to in- 
spire both in that tremendous hour ; but 
now that it was past, that they must 
re-enter on the ordinary routine of 
life, the words they had not scrupled 
to say to one another appeared to them 
both as some strange, wild dream. 



When they met again, it was as though 
they never had departed from the ordi- 
nary customs of society. Yet this brief 
conversation was destined to have a 
weighty influence on the lives of both 
of them. 

Their next meeting was in the morn- 
ing, when all traces of the midnight 
storm had passed away — when,brighter 
and more beautiful than ever before, 
the earth, and the sky, and the day- 
light seemed to the eyes that had looked 
on death so near. The passengers were 
all collected on deck once more, as they 
had been when the tempest was raging ; 
but now it was that tney might weep 
tears of delight as they felt the glow of 
the sunshine — that they might revel in 
the very throbbing of their pulses, 
which told how the warm life-blood 
was careering, unchecked, through their 
hearts. 

Soon, however, the memory of their 
danger passed away, like a hateful 
dream, and they began, according to 
the nature of men, to occupy them- 
selves, with a sort of unconscious in- 
terest, in the actual circumstances pass- 
ing before them. 

The ship in which they were em- 
barked was bound, from the coast of 
Ireland to that of England. Her ulti- 
mate destination was a seaport town 
in Devon ; but at present she had sud- 
denly swerved from her course, and 
was making for the land just where a 
tract of richly wooded country attract- 
ed the eye by the luxuriance of its ve- 
getation*, and the evident traces of that 
care and cultivation which are usually- 
bestowed on the estate of a wealthy 
proprietor. The vessel hove-to within 
a short distance of the shore, and a 
boat was lowered. The captain in- 
formed any curious inquirers that it 
was fbr the accommodation of some of 
the passengers who were to disembark 
at the little fishing village now visible 
on the coast. He was still speaking, 
when the noble-looking man already 
mentioned came to take leave of him, 
and to thank him for his efforts in the 
storm of the previous night. He then 
passed with a quiet, stately step through 
the crowd of passengers, and went 
down into the boat which was to con- 
vey him to the shore. He did not fail, 
however, to look round anxiously for 
her, with whom he had become so 
strangely acquainted ; and it was with 
evident regret that he quitted the ship 
without having seen her again. He had 
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observed, during their short voyage, 
that she was under the protection of an 
elderly lady, who seemed, from a cer- 
tain stiffness in her manners and ap- 
pearance, to have occupied, at some 
time, the post of governess ; but dur- 
ing the storm she had been so utterly 
prostrated by fear and bodily ailment, 
that she had abandoned all care of her 
charge. Even in the morning, when 
all danger was over, she appeared still 
too much stupefied to be of much ser- 
vice to the young girl; and both ladies 
were evidently fortunate in having a 
most efficient attendant in the old grey - 
haired man, whose primitive appear- 
ance and manner seemed to indicate 
that he was an old country servant. 
The stranger was scarcely placed in 
the boat when, somewhat to his sur- 
prise and pleasure, he saw this old 
man carefully depositing the duenna 
of his young friend on a seat near 
him ; and in another moment there was 
a h'ght footfall on the ladder, a waving 
of white garments, and she was herself 
placed beside him, whilst the sailors, 
pushing off from the side of the vessel, 
made all speed towards the shore. 
Both turned round hastily, and their 
eyes met in a glance of recognition. 

" It would seem our destination is 
the same," said he with a smile ; " at 
least so far as the fishing Tillage. After 
that, I cannot, indeed, nope it, for the 
path which leads to my abode is not 
one that many would seek to travel." 

" Is your home near this ?" she said 
eagerly. " I am so glad to hear it ; for 
perhaps you can tell me something of 
this country, which is quite new to 
me. 

" Most certainly I can," he answer- 
ed. u I think I know every tree in 
the wood, and every flower in the val- 
leys ; my whole life, so to speak, has 
been ^passed in these localities." 

" Then tell me do you know Ran- 
dolph Abbey?" 

He started with a movement of the 
most uncontrollable agitation, and 
looked at her almost fiercely, as though 
he suspected the intention other words ; 
but her candid gaze disarmed him j he 
compressed his lips firmly, which had 
grown deadly white, and answered com- 
posedly— 

•• I do know itwell, most intimately ; 
not only the Abbey, but its inhabitants ; 
they have been my friends these many 
years." 

" Then you must be mine also," she 



said gafly ; " for I am myself a Ran* 
dolph." 

" I might have guessed it ;" and he 
looked thoughtfully upon her. 

" And you know them all — all the 
party I am going) to meet? — for I was 
told I should find so many relations 
there." 

" I think I am acquainted with every 
one who ever crossed the threshold of 
Randolph Abbey," he said with a faint 
smile ; " from old Sir Michael himself 
down to the great wolfdog Philax, who 
guards the outer gate; and you are his 
niece, no doubt — the only child of his 
brother Edward." 

" Yes, I am Lillias Randolph ; did 
you know, then, that I was expected ?" 

" I have not been at the Abbey for 
some time," he answered, while an ex- 
pression of deep pain passed across his 
face ; " but I know that Sir Michael is 
collecting round him all his nearest 
heirs, that he may choose amongst them 
one to whom he shall leave the Abbey 
and estate* which he has the power of 
willing away to whom he pleases. I 
knew that he sent for you to complete 
the number." 

" Very true, and that alone damps 
my pleasure in going to see my new 
relations, that this visit to my uncle is 
for such a purpose; however," she con- 
tinued, laughing merrily, "with so 
many charming cousins as I believe I 
have to dispute the prise with me, I 
think I need not fear that it will fall 
to my share." 

" Nevertheless, it were a fair posses- 
sion," he said, turning round, and 
pointing to the beautiful shore they 
were rapidly approaching. " All those 
magnificent woods and green luxuriant 
fields, as far as your eye can reach, 
belong to Randolph Abbey." 

She looked with some interest on 
the lands which had been the heritage 
of her ancestors j but soon withdraw- 
ing her eyes to gaze fixedly at him, she 
said with some earnestness— 

" You seem to know so much more 
of my family than I do myself, I should 
be thankful if you would give me some 
information respecting those I am 
about to meet. I do not even know 
how many cousins I have there. I 
have heard that I had several uncles, 
all of whom died except Sir Michael, 
but I have never seen any of their 
children." 

" Sir Michael had four brothers, of 
whom your father was the youngest, 
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and his favourite. They all died, each 
leaving a child. The heirs of the three 
eldest have already been summoned to 
the Abbey, and now you will complete 
the party." 

" But will you not describe them to 
me, and my uncle and aunt?— they are 
quite strangers to me." 

"Describe them! II impossible;" 
and his features, which had relaxed 
from their habitual sternness while he 
spoke to her, suddenly assumed an ex- 
pression of severity which almost ter- 
rified her ; the colour mounted to her 
fair face as she felt that, perhaps, her 
request had been unwarrantable to a 
perfect stranger. He saw her embar- 
rassment, and instantly the smile of sin. 
gular sweetness, which at times ren- 
dered his countenance almost beautiful, 
dispersed the passing shadow. 

" You must excuse my abruptness," 
he said ; " I have been so little accus- 
tomed of late to the society of such as 
you are ; but, indeed, it were better 
you should go unbiassed to receive your 
first impression of your relations. Did 
you say you had never seen any of 
them?" 

" None. I have lived all my life 
with my dear old grandfather in Ire- 
land, far from any town, in the old 
house, among the wild green hills, 
which was my poor mother's home. I 
never saw either of my parents, but I 
have heard so much of her I seem quite 
to know her ; my heart and spirit know 
her; whereas of my father, and his 
family, I know literally nothing." 

" The time is at hand, then, ,J he said, 
pointing to the beach ; " there stands 
Sir Michael's carriage to convey you 
to the Abbey." She turned her sweet 
countenance with a timid, anxious look 
to the shore, and he gazed at her evi- 
dently with deep interest; suddenly 
he addressed her — "You wished me 
to describe your cousins to you, and 
I could not ; but now, when I think 
that you are going quite alone amongst 
them all, I feel strangely tempted to 
give you one caution : think what you 
will of the others, and be as friendly 
with them as your heart prompts you, 
but beware of — " A name seemed 
trembling on his lips ; he plainly strug- 
gled to utter it, and then some thought 
checked him. " No," he said, speak- 
ing more to himself than to her, " it 
were an act of blind, human policy to 
seek to shield her by any earthly schem- 
ing from the approach of evil j let her 



go, powerful in her own innocence 
and purity of heart ; what better safe- 
guard can she have than that deep 
guilelessness ?" He saw that she gazed 
at him in astonishment as he spoke— 
"You will scarce regret," he continued, 
smiling, "that our acquaintance is 
drawing to a close; I must seem to 
have dealt very strangely by you ; and 
I have yet a request to make before we 
part, which will, I fear, yet astonish 
you still more. Will you promise me 
not to mention to any individual what- 
ever at Randolph Abbey that you have 
met me ? you do not know my name, 
but they would recognise me by your 
description, and I earnestly desire I 
should not be spoken of amongst them." 
The fair, candid eyes assumed an ex- 
pression of gravity. 

" Pray do not ask me this, for I can. 
not endure concealments." 

" That I can well believe," he an- 
swered. " I would fancy your young 
mind clear and limpid as the purest 
waters; but trust me that I do not 
make the request without a reason you 
would yourself approve of ; you would 
not wish to give pain to any one I 
know." 

"Indeed I would not" 

" Then you will not speak of me at 
Randolph Abbey, for by so doing you 
would cause acute suffering — not to 
me, but to another." 

" That is quite enough ; I will pro- 
mise you to be silent, unless some un- 
foreseen circumstance should compel 
me to speak of what has passed be- 
tween us." 

" I thank you much," he said ; " and 
now here we part. You will excuse my 
not accompanying you to the carriage, 
as you have your servants, and I do 
not wish to be seen by Sir Michael's 
people." The boat had reached the 
shore ; he leaped out and assisted her to 
disembark; then, still holding her hand 
for a moment, he looked at her with 
the strange, sweet smile which so beau- 
tified his face, and said — "I need 
scarcely say, all good be with you, for 
I feel it must be so. There are many 
stern natures in this world, but none 
cruel enough, I am sure, to betray so 
trusting a heart, or cause such cloud- 
less eyes to grow dim in tears; you 
never will deceive or injure any, and, 
therefore, will deceits and wrong mil 
harmless round you. Your own frank 
and unsuspecting goodness will be as 
invincible armour upon you, and fear 
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not, therefore, when you find yourself 
in the midst of the toils which crafty 
human nature spreads over life ; walk 
on in truth andguilelessness, according 
as your own generous impulse dictates, 
and I do not doubt that the pure and 
gentle spirit of the woman will come 
forth unscathed, where many a stronger 
has been scorched and withered; for 
yon will soon learn that the dangerous 
paths of this world are over hidden 
fires and by treacherous pitfalls." 

With these strange words he left her 
before she had time to answer him ; it 
seemed to her that what he had said 
was not intended as a mere general 
remark, but that it applied directly to 
herself, from some secret knowledge he 
possessed of her future prospects. She 
remained looking after him m astonish- 



ment, not unmixed with interest in 
one who seemed so strangely to have 
assumed the position of friend and coun- 
sellor towards her ; the echo of his 
voice still ringing in her ears, so full of 
mournful sweetness, and the haunting 
melancholy of the eyes which had read 
her inmost soul, oppressed her with a 
feeling of sadness very new to her light 
heart. She saw him mount a horse 
which his servant held in readiness for 
him, and, in another instant, he had 
disappeared in the woods. 

With him, however, passed the cloud 
he had raised ; a thousand new objects 
of interest were before her, and her 
eyes seemed to catch the very sunbeams 
as they passed, while her light feet 
bounded eagerly to the spot where Sir 
Michael's servants awaited her. 



CHAPTER II. 
THB OLD MAS'S BETE 3 OK 09 THE DBAD. 



I* a small room, darkened by the 
deepening shadows of the twilight, sat 
a withered old man—looking infinitely 
more like a necromancer of some cen- 
turies back than an English baronet of 
the present day. The species of cell 
in which he sat was placed in the lofti- 
est turret of Randolph Abbey, as far 
separated as possible from the apart, 
ments inhabited by the family. It was 
entirely filled with a variety of scien- 
tific instruments, which seemed to be 
in constant requisition ; the quaint, old 
lattice window was thrown wide open, 
*nA a telescope fixed at it, in the proper 
position for a contemplation of the hea- 
venly bodies by night. At the other 
end of the room was fixed an apparatus 
for chemical experiments, and here Sir 
Michael was seated, poring over some 
liquid which he was subjecting to the 
influence of a spirit-lamp. He wore a 
black velvet cap, which contrasted for. 
cibly with the fixed livid colour of his 
face, and his person was enveloped in 
an ample dressing-gown of the same 
material, in which the shrivelled, 
meagre form seemed almost lost. It 
seemed incredible that a living frame 
should be so wasted and shrunken as 
his was — the skin had literally dried on 
his hands, till they were like those of a 
skeleton. There was nothing life-like 
in his whole appearance, except the 
small, piercing eves, which glittered 
with a startling brightness. 
Who could have imagined, to look 



upon him, that within this withered 
body there glowed the most intense 
and ardent passions, it can be given to 
a human being to feel on earth 1 

No young man, in the strength and 
energy of his prime, ever loved with so 
fierce a love, or hated with so bitter a 
hate, as did this worn, attenuated 
being ; in truth, it was the fire, undi- 
minished still, of the strong, passionate 
heart that throbbed in so frail a tene- 
ment, which had sapped the very springs 
of life within him, and dried up the 
blood in his veins. 

Even now, the ceaseless activity with 
which he busied himself in his themical 
experiments, the convulsive twitching 
of his mouth from excessive eagerness, 
was but the result of the one burning 
thought that consumed him, and from 
which he sought relief in physical ac- 
tion . He cared nothing at all for these 
things about which he occupied himself, 
but long practice, systematically under- 
taken, and his own great ability, had 
rendered him a wonderful adept in 
science ; he had resolutely become so, 
because he knew that these subtle ex- 
periments, and the singular combina- 
tions they produced, must, to a certain 
degree, prove an aliment to the intole- 
rable restlessness produced by the one 
strong passion that lav feeding at his 
heart, like a serpent coiled around it. 

It was a glorious summer day, and 
outside the thick walls of the turret the 
sunlight was glancing, and the green 
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trees waving in the wind ; trot he dared 
not go out to the free air and the smil- 
ing nature, for — if released from the 
occupation he had created for himself, 
because it demanded such incessant 
attention, the current of thought, un- 
diverted from its natural course, would 
too surely ebb back upon his soul with 
its waters of exceeding bitterness ; and 
therefore had many years of this old 
man's wretched life been spent as he was 
spending this present hour— bending 
over the glowing crucible, that he might 
avert the shock of the antagonistic pro- 
perties which he had purposely com- 
bined, in order that his mind might be 
engaged in preventing the collision. 
None knew better than himself how 
profitless and miserable was this exist- 
ence he had made, but except he fed, 
even with this food of ashes, tne serpent 
thought that haunted him, it would 
have preyed on him to madness. Truly 
that dark fluid, beneath which his 
withered fingers were even now so 
busily turning the powerful flame, was 
an apt symbol of his own life — wasting 
away before the hidden fire which him- 
self was goaded on to foster hour by 
hour. 

Absorbed as he seemed to be in his 
strange employment, he nevertheless 
heard with groat acuteness the approach 
of some person, who knocked softly at 
the door and then opened it. Sir 
Michael turned round eagerly; the 
new comer was a servant, wno said 
quickly, •' My lady wishes to speak to 
you, Sir," and disappeared at once, as 
though the locality was one in which 
he by no means desired to find himself. 

But the old man had heard the mes- 
sage, and through all the red glow 
cast by the flaming lamp, his livid face 
grew ghastlier still with strong emo- 
tion. He leant back in his chair, 
breathing quick and hard, and with 
his hand pressed to his side; then 
rising hastily, he gathered the long 
black garment round him, and left the 
room, heedless of the boiling liquid, 
whose ingredients it had required days 
to combine, and which now, overflow- 
ing in the crucible, was lost entirely. 
Through the vaulted passages of the 
noble old building the Lord of Ran- 
dolph Abbey took his way, stealing 
along within the shadow of the wall, 
the shrivelled hands still clasped over 
his bosom,and trembling with agitation. 
One might have fancied him the spec- 
tre of some old miser, creeping back to 



visit the beloved gold which had turned, 
as it were, to molten lead, crushing 
him within his grave ; but it was, in- 
deed, hard to believe that this was the 
possessor of as noble an estate as ever 
came to a man from the dead hands of 
a long line of ancestors, and that 
wealth well nigh untold was at his 
command. He crossed the great hall, 
a magnificent room, lighted by an im- 
mense Gothic window at the one end, 
whilst the other was occupied by a 
large organ, from whence he passed 
through various passages, covered with 
the softest carpets and lined with 
silken hangings. It was plain that he 
was on the outskirts of a region where 
laxury was systematically studied. At 
length he reached a door, which was 
closed only by heavy curtains, and 
there paused for a moment. 

A voice was heard within, a clear, 
full toned voice, talking, as it would 
seem, in terms of endearment to some 
animal ; and as it came murmuring on 
his ear, there stole a light into that 
old man's eyes, a light reflected from 
the bright spring-time of life, when 
first he had heard those tones, and 
vowed to follow their sweet sound the 
wide world over, little dreaming they 
would lure him through a labyrinth of 
such varied agonies ; nis whole coun- 
tenance was softened by the gleaming 
of that pure affection from his eyes, 
for it was the memory of the young 
fresh love that still held unalterable 
dominion over him. This was his 
misery, that it was as young as ever 
in his aged heart, strong and lusty 
beyond what the withered frame could 
bear ; but no longer fresh and true, 
no longer guiltless, for it will be seen 
how this deep love had engendered a 
deeper hate. 

With the beauty of that tenderness 
still lingering on his face, he drew back 
the curtain and passed into the room ; 
and straightway was he met by the 
glance of stinging, cold disdain that all 
these many years had, hour by hour, 
and day by day, tortured his love to 
madness, and lashed his very soul to 
fiercest irritability. A most beautiful 
woman was Lady Randolph, though 
now in the ripe autumn of her days ; 
stately and magnificent in dress and 
appearance, with pride in every ges- 
ture and movement, and a haughty 
self-love filling that swelling breast, 
and curling the finely chiselled lips. 

She was surrounded by the utmost 
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refinement of luxury, and lay extended 
on a chaise longue, with a delicate lit- 
tle Italian greyhound nestling beside 
her, to whom she continued to talk in 
fondling accents, even when her hus- 
band stood before her. Yet there was 
no symptom of an indolent disposition 
in her appearance ; there was, on the 
contrary, a flashing gleam in the proud 
eyes, which seemed to tell 01 fiery 
energy. 

These met him, as we have said, 
with a glance of withering contempt, 
which caused the shrivelled frame to 
shake and quiver. Yet memory had 
been busy at his heart, when he heard 
her voice come softly through the cur- 
tain, as once through the green shade 
of the whispering woods, in his summer 
time of love and hope. There was a 
tremulous softness in his tone, a sad 
deprecating of her disdain, when he 
spoke to her. 

<*You wished to see me, Cathe- 
rine." 

" Onlv that I might give you a 
piece of intelligence, no" doubt most 
gratifying to you ; another of your 
heirs has obeyed your summons ; I am 
told that Lilias Randolph is arrived." 

She spoke as if she could have wished 
that every word should cut to his very 
heart ; it was plain that the fact thus 
announced had somehow touched a 
wound of rankling bitterness in her 
own. She went on, gazing fixedly at 
him with the most frigid coldness — 

"This Lilias is the daughter of your 
favourite brother, is she not ? — I pre- 
sumeshe will be the fortunate individual 
on whom your choice will probably fall. 
Henceforward, then, it may be a plea- 
sant subject of speculation for me 
whether this girl, whom yon have never 
so much as seen, will vouchsafe a crust of 
bread to your widow, and a garret to 
shelter her in the home she shared with 
you." 

lie literally writhed under these bitter 
words, and wrung his withered hands. 
He spoke with a moaning voice, like 
that of a child in pain — 

" Catherine, Catherine, it is your- 
self who have forced me to it. You 
know how, living, all that I have is 
yours, — my whole wealth utterly at 
your command ; dying, as soon I must, 
how thankful would I leave all I possess 
to you ; yes, thankful should I be to 
think that from the very grave my love 
had still the power to benefit and bless 
you — if you would but give me the 



pledge I ask. You know how from this 
overwhelming affection which I have 
given vou these long,interminable years, 
there Las been born a hate deeper, deep- 
er even than its parent love, for it con- 
strains me rather to endure the bitter- 
ness of your reproaches, the agony of 
leaving you destitute on earth, than con- 
sent that even one inch of my property, 
one penny of my wealth, should pass 
from your hands to the offspring of the 
man 1 have abhorred." 

" Yes ! and to have so abhorred him, 
the best and noblest of his kind — and 
now to hate his helpless child — I tell 
you,you can have no heart of man within 
you, but the very nature of a tiger, 
cruel and crafty. A deadly hate it must 
be, truly, which can pursue a man into 
his very rest of death, and wound the 
poor corpse in the person of his son. 
Oh I how could vou abhor him — you 
who have seen him in his living grace 
and goodness?" 

"Because he loved you," almost 
shrieked the old man ; " and oh, Ca- 
therine, my wife, so Ion* and vainly 
dear, because you loved him also." 

"I did, and do," she exclaimed, 
weeping passionate tears ; " oh ! how I 
love him still, my first, my only choice, 
the husband of my youth, the father of 
my child. . You thought I should for- 
get him, did you, in the midst of all 
this luxury ? I tell you I love his green 
and narrow grave, with the dead ashes 
it contains, ten thousandfold better 
than this palace home and the living 
husband within it." The withering 
scorn with which she uttered these last 
words seemed to madden him. 

" What, you doat on his very grave," 
he said, stamping his foot, "and by 
the side of it you would have starved, a 
penniless widow, had I not taken you." 

Her breast heaved with anger — 

" And should I not have been well 
content to starve, rather than eat that 
bitter bread which I bought with the 
title of your wife ; but tne child, his 
child and mine, would have perished, 
or lived in misery ; and for his sake, for 
my lost husband's sake, I married you, 
that I might the better cherish the 
poor son he left me." 

" Oh 1 Catherine, why will you tor- 
ture me ? It is true,that, from the days 
of our first meeting, you have fostered 
within me the unconquerable hate 
which, for my agony and yours, has 
grown mightier than the mighty love I 
bear you. It is by this wanton lavish* 
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ing upon him, and now upon his son, 
of the tenderness I sought with a life's 
idolatry to gain, which has curdled the 
very blood within my heart, and makes 
me feel that I would rather leave you 
to languish in the worst of poverty than 
furnish you the means of blessing him 
with all life's treasures, and dwelling 
with him in delight, when I can no 
longer claim your presence, by the 
wife's obedience, if not alas 1 alas I by 
the woman's love. No, Catherine, 
though my resolution has made our 
life a miserable struggle, yet am I im- 
moveable in this— I never will go down 
into the dungeon of the grave, and 
know that over my impotent dust the 
son of my rival is revelling in all my 
wealth, dwelling in my home, making 
you happy, as you never were when at 
my side, because he has the likeness 
of his father in his face. Already is it 
torture to me to know he is within 
these walls ; and often I have thought 
that, madly as I love you, it was a dear 
bought pleasure to have you as my wife, 
when the condition on which you came 
to me was the presence of this hateful 
boy. Oh, Catherine, be advised, give 
him up — strange object of affection, 
truly I" — and he laughed bitterly,— 
" not to starve— he is your son— I do 
not ask it ; but to go and live upon a 
pittance somewhere out of my sight 
and thoughts. Then give me this easy 
pledge, that he never shall inherit Ran- 
dolph Abbey, and I will have no other 
heir but you. With your own hands, if 
you will, you then may drive out all 
these children of my brothers ; I care 
not what becomes of them ; and here 
you shall be a very queen, possessor 
of the whole fair lands for ever." 

He had given her time to quell her 
emotion in this earnest speech, and he 
shuddered as he met the look of im- 
passible and contemptuous determina- 
tion with which she answered him— 

" Why will you weary me with pro- 
posals, which I have a hundred tunes 
rejected, and will reject again, as often 
as it shall please you to amuse your- 
self by making them. I require no 
more of these detailed assurances that 
you design to be, as you have ever been, 
my bitter enemy." 

"Oh! Catherine, is it to be an 
enemy to worship you as I have done ?" 

"Yes! a remorseless enemy, and 
this selfish worship my sorest persecu- 
tion. What other name were fitting for 
you, who, in your jealous hate, have 



struck blow after blow upon my : 
rable heart, in the persons of those 
most dear to me ? Did you not, by your 
machinations, deprive my noble hus- 
band of the employment by which he 
lived, and then, rolling in riches as you 
were, did you ever stretch one finger 
to save him from the wasting poverty 
which brought him to the grave? Are 
you not his murderer ?" and she grew 
fearfully excited. "Did you not hide 
all from me, till I discovered it long 
after I was your wretched wife, when, 
had I known it, you never should have 

00 much as touched this hand of mine ?" 
"But, remember, remember; he 

had done me a deadly wrong— he stole 
you from me. What inj ury I ever did 
him was like to this?" 

*• It might have been an injury," she 
said, with a bitter smile, "had he stolen 
my love from you ; but this you never 
had, Sir Michael Randolph— not even 
before I knew him. I loved luxury 
and greatness, as I do now, and I had 
agreed to marry the Lord of Randolph 
Abbey,as such, and nothing more. Then 

1 met your gentle cousin Lyle, and the 
sweet power of affection overcame am- 
bition. My first love was, if you will, 
your fair estate; but he was my second, 
and my last, for everl" 

"Do you not fear to speak such 
words to me ?* he said, his face grow- 
ing white with anger, " and to irritate 
me thus bitterly, when you know I 
have no power to control the fierceness 
of my passions ? Do you not dread my 
vengeance ?" 

"No; for whilst you live you can 
never inj ure me ; your own heart would 
resist your efforts so to do ; and be- 
sides, the bonds that unite us would 
prevent us. You never can take from 
me the right to share your home, and 
find my chief pleasure in its luxury ; 
nor can you, by the oath which I made 
you take as the condition of our mar- 
riage, in any way deprive my child of 
the shelter of this roof." 

" It is true, I cannot ; though I 
would give my right hand to do it I" 

•« That may be," said the scornful 
voice, "but you cannot escape your 
vow any more than I can the marriage 
oath. And now, we have had enough 
of these odious scenes of mutual re- 
proach. You have fully instructed me 
in your resolve, to punish a dead man 
for the love I bear his ashes, by depriv- 
ing myself and my son, after your 
death, of the estate I have shared with 
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you. I am fully aware of your inten- 
tions, and I congratulate you on the 
pleasant task you have prepared for 
yourself, of choosing an heir amongst 
half-a-dozen needy relations ; aud, now, 
if you hare any doubt as to my plans, 
I will tell you them, once for alt and 
let there be an end to this childish 
struggling between us. I married you 
in order to procure a home for my son, 
and for myself the luxury in which my 
nature delights ; both of these you are 
bound to give us in your lifetime, and 
you are decided to dispossess us of them 
hereafter. If, then, your belief that 
you have asincurable malady be true, 
we have not long to enjoy these bene- 
fits, for which I sacrificed that which is 
dearest to a woman's heart— -the faith- 
fulness of her worship to one alone ; 
and, therefore, since the price I paid 
for them has proved so tremendous, I 
will, at least, make the most of them 
while they are left to me. My son shall 
not stir one hour from this house ; I 
will not descend one step from my 
place, as mistress of the Abbey^ and all 
your wealth ; and, if we survive you, 
as you predict, I will promise you not 
to curse your memory, Decause I should 
lose my self-respect in so doing, since, 
be you what you may, I have given you 
the title of my husband." And the 
haughty woman turned from him as 
she spoke, sweeping her gorgeous robes 
after her with so dignified a movement, 
so stately a curve of the proud neck, 
that his anger was almost quelled in 
admiration of her queen-like beauty. 
Lady Randolph had reached the door, 
when she paused and looked back, 
" We have forgotten Lilias Randolph ; 
is it your pleasure to receive her here 
in my presence ?" 

"Yes, send for her at once," he an- 
swered, eagerly seizing a pretext to 
keep her in his sight ; for, despite her 
bitter words— despite the age which 
sent the blood so sluggishly through 
his veins — he ever felt, when she left the 
room, that going forth of strength from 
the soul with the departing of one be- 
loved, which is the penalty of a deep 
affection. She runs a little silver 
hand-bell, and desired that the new- 
comer should be conducted to this 
room ; and then she sat down immove- 
ably to await her, without glancing at 
her husband. She was, to all appear- 
ance, calm; but the heaving chest 
showed how the proud heart was still 
beating fast, whilst he shook in every 



limb, like an aged tree, over which a 
storm had passed. He gazed intently 
upon her, as in her presence he ever 
did, and at last, seeming irritated at 
her silence, he said, in a voice, tremu- 
lous with passion — 

"Remember, Lady Randolph, that 
however bitterly you hate me, I will 
have none of it reflected back upon my 
niece. Lilias Randoph must find here 
a home, and a happy one. I will have 
it so; and no unkind treatment of yours 
must render it otherwise." 

" I do not wonder you should fear 
that I may have learned in this house 
the exercise of petty tyranny, and the 
punishing of the innocent for the crimes 
of others ; but we do not easily learn 
that which is against our nature, and 
I think experience may tell you that 
your lessons have failed. Is there one 
of the Randolphs now located in this 
house who can complain of me, in 
any way whatsoever ?** 

He was glad that the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps prevented the ne- 
cessity of an answer. Both turned to 
the door to greet Lilias Randolph. 

She came in like a very sunbeam, 
all light and peace, dispersing, as it 
were, by her presence, the storm of 
angry passions that had been raging 
there. Both of them were disposed to 
meet her with preconceived animosity, 
but they were at once disarmed by the 
serene purity of her aspect. The large 
candid eyes, with their timid glance, 
half shy, half free, so like a young 
fawn ; the sweet face, glowing beneath 
the soft hair, with a faint blush of diffi- 
dence ; the whole atmosphere of inno- 
cence, and hope, and loving kindness 
towards all men, which seemed to be 
around her, had power to stir long 
silent depths in both those seared and 
angry hearts ; the bitter strife, whose 
cause and results had become magni- 
fied to their distorted vision, to an im- 
portance which nothing on this fleeting 
earth could really merit, almost melted 
away before her presence, who seemed 
prepared to walk through life in such 
joyousness and singleness of heart, with 
eyes that could see nothing but beauty, 
and a mind that could perceive only 
goodness. Lady Randolph came for- 
ward, and took her hand with a degree 
of politeness which Sir Michael knew to 
be a most unwonted act of condescen- 
sion, but which to the sunny-hearted 
Lilias seemed to be a very cold, repul- 
sive welcome. She looked up with her 
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clear eyes to the proud, handsome face 
that bent oyer her, and wondered if it 
was of this stately lady that she was to 
beware, for the half-uttered words of the 
stranger had impressed her strangely, 
and the one thought, that there was to 
be for her a hidden enemy within these 
walls, bad appeared to haunt her very 
footsteps ever since she entered Ran- 
dolph Abbey. Sir Michael approached, 
and Lady Randolph at once let fall the 
little hand that fluttered in her own. 
Lilias timidly advanced towards her 
uncle; involuntarily he put his arm 
round her, and stroked down the soft 
brown hair : " poor Edward," he mur- 
mured, " how wonderfully you resem- 
ble him." 

" Then you will love me for his sake, 
will you not?" and she looked coax- 
ingly up to him* 

" Dear child, would that you could 
be like what he was, to me, the only 
creature who ever loved me." 

" And now I will be another ; only 
let me try to take his place." She put 
her arms round his neck and nestled 
close to him, till the old man felt, as it 
were, the warmth of a new life creep 
into his breast from the beating of the 

Eure young heart beside him. He pressed 
er fondly to him ; it was so long since 
any one had seemed to consider him as 
a being for whom it was possible to feel 
the least affection, that her gentle words 
were strangely soothing to him. Sud- 
denly she started in his arms, for the 
door was closed with great violence ; 
it was Lady Randolph, who had left 
the room, and she wondered at the 
strange gleam of pleasure which lit up 
the livid face of her uncle. Uncon- 
sciously she shrunk from him as from 
something evil ; but little indeed could 
that innocent mind conceive of the 
feeling which made him exult, in having 
thus drawn forth an indication of jealous 
anger from the wife, who so long had 
crushed him with her cold contempt. 
Lilias remained with her uncle, and 
told him the brief history of her un- 
troubled life ; ail things connected with 
her seemed gentle, pure, and happy, 
even where images of death forced 
their way amongst them. He listened 
as to some melodious poem, whilst she 
told him of her mother, the sweet Irish 
girl, who had lured his brother Edward, 
in early youth, from all the grandeur of 
Randolph Abbey, to come and dwell 
with her among the Connaught hills ; 
and how, as LiHas had heard from her 



old nurse, they had been the fairest cou- 
ple ever seen, living for one another 
only, and thinking earth a paradise, be- 
cause they walked upon it hand in hand. 

" And then, dear uncle," continued 
Lilias, *' it seemed as though they 
feared, that time or change should 
make themless be loved one to another; 
or since that could never be, that any 
evil should rise up to separate them 
even for one day ; and so they went and 
lay down side by side in the green 
churchyard, where none could seek 
them out, to trouble the silent love 
they knew would live beyond the grave. 
My father died the first, and my mo- 
ther laid her head upon his heart, when 
it ceased to beat, and never lifted it 
again ; and so they buried them just 
as they were, and she lies there still, 
most sweetly sleeping. She said, just 
before she expired, that his heart had 
been her resting-place in life, and 
should be so in death ; and so it was, 

and is even yet, a blessed rest. Li 

it not, dear uncle ?" 

He almost crushed her hand in his, 
and said, " Tell me no more of them, 
Lilias, I cannot bear it ;" he was think- 
ing how the proud feet of his disdainful 
wife would spurn the turf from his un- 
happy grave. 

Lilias thought it pained him to hear 
of the brother's death whom he had so 
loved, and therefore gently changing 
the subject, she began to tell him of 

her own happy childhood and youth 

how she had lived with her good old 
grandfather, the pastor of a country 
village, roaming the hills all day a free 
and joyous child, and in the evening 
sitting by his side, gaining from himafl 
needful learning, and many tender 
counsels to smooth her path in 
life ; and how the one bright lesson he 
had ever taught her was to have 
deep faith in the love and goodness 
pervading all things inwardly, even 
as beauty clothes the world outwardly ; 
to believe that however dark, and bitter, 
and mysterious might seem the desti- 
nies of man, yet all has a merciful 
purpose, and shall have a joyous ending, 
if only we will have patience, and hope, 
and loving-kindness one towards ano- 
ther ; and how she was to fear nothing 
on this earth, not pain, nor sorrow, 
nor death, for that all these were ten- 
der messengers working their work of 
mercy ; and how she never was to sus- 
pect evil or to look for it mothers, but 
ever to seek only that which was good 
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and pore in them, for that there is not 
in the world a soul, however stained, 
but has some fair spot lingering from 
the brightness with which it was clothed 
when it came forth — a new-created 
spirit, bright as a star. So she spoke, 
telling her gentle, happy ideas in a 
sweet murmuring voice, and Sir Michael 
felt, with every word she uttered, that 
from this wise and beautiful teaching 
she had come out the sweetest, purest, 
most loving of human beings, ever 
ready to cast back all thought or shadow 
of evil, and seek only that which is 
lovely and of good report — the germ of 
which is everywhere to be found, even 



in the blackest heart that ever weighed 
down the breast of man ; and so, bend- 
ing over her, Sir Michael kissed the 
spotless forehead, and internally re- 
solved that she, and none other, should 
be his heiress, the possessor of Ran- 
dolph Abbey : but he said nothing, for 
when he had summoned the children of 
his four brothers to come and reside 
with him, that he might make choice 
of an heir, he had announced to them 
that they were to have a probation of 
six months, during which time he de- 
signed to judge of their merits, without 
making any announcement of his deci- 
sion, till the period had expired. 



chapter m. 
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Through the dark old hall, from 
which the lingering twilight was ex- 
cluded, came Lilias Randolph towards 
the room where she was to meet the 
assembled family, and make acquaint- 
ance with her competitors. It was a 
fairer sight than these grim walls bad 
witnessed for many a day, to see her 
wandering down, with her sunny hair 
and snowy garments, among the suits of 
armour and warlike relics of ancient 
times which lay around on all sides : 
there was a grace in all her movements, 
a softness and purity in her aspect, 
which made her ever seem like a mov- 
ing light, and now, in that shadowy 
expanse, her glancing form was al- 
most the flitting of moonbeams along 
the walL She paused one moment at 
the door, and though her thoughts 
were busy with the recollection that 
amongst those she was about to meet 
there was to be found, she knew not 
where, a dangerous foe, yet did not her 
heart beat one stroke the faster beneath 
the gentle hands so calmly crossed upon 
ber oreast. She felt that she had in- 
jured none, she knew that never would 
she desire aught but the well-being of 
all around her, and therefore she feared 
nothing that man could do, for she was 
well convinced that there are limits set 
to the unprovoked wrong. 

In another moment she stood within 
the room — a lofty saloon, magnificently 
furnished, and of great size; there were 
two fire-places, but the whole group 
were collected round one, for although 
the summer was just bursting over the 
earth, the evenings were still chilly. 

She distinguished at first only Sir 



Michael and Lady Randolph. The 
former crouching down in a huge arm- 
chair, the latter standing so as to dis- 
play her majestic height, with an arm 
laden with jewels leaning on the man- 
tel-piece. She saw the young girl come 
in ; but the other persons present were 
turned from the door, and none heard 
the light footfall on the thick carpet till 
the childlike form, all fair and white, 
stood close to her aunt, contrasting 
strangely with the haughty lady in her 
dark velvet robes. 

Lilias looked up ; so strange is the 
power of a few brief human words, that, 
as she gazed from face to face, it was 
with the question in her heart, •« Which 
of you is to be my enemy ?" Before her 
stood two young men, both strikingly 
handsome, but most unlike : one, who 
appeared the eldest, was a noble spe- 
cimen of joyous, hardy youth— a nne 
open countenance, from which the dark 
had been dashed away as with a free 
hand, a gay smile, a bold, clear eye* a 
mellow voice — these were all indica- 
tions of what he truly was — a frank, 
generous-hearted man, with great no- 
bility of sentiment and a rare sincerity. 
The other were less easily described, 
and seemed of a very different stamp ; 
slighter of make, and with a fairer face, 
he seemed the very embodiment of 
meekness and gentleness, and his large, 
almond-shaped blue eyes were seldom 
raised when he spoke ; and yet there 
was a refined intelligence beaming in 
every line of his countenance ; the soft 
silken hair and delicate bands might 
have graced a woman, and Lilias in- 
wardly decided, as she looked on him, 
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that he must be a gentle spirit, easily- 
broken ; little fitted to battle with the 
rough world. lie, at least, could 
never be one of whom any should be- 
ware, nor yet could the beaming coun- 
tenance of that bolder man hide aught 
but a noble heart ; where then was her 
future enemy ? it must be the third of 
her unknown cousins. Lady Randolph 
now named these to her : Walter was 
the elder, son to Sir Michael's soldier 
brother, who died heroically upon the 
field of battle ; Gabriel, the child of 
one who had disgraced his family by a 
concealed marriage with a woman of 
low rank. She stated these circum- 
stances as calmly as though the off- 
spring of this person had not been 
standing before her : he listened to the 
contemptuous allusion to his mother 
without a word or movement ; butLilias 
saw the slight hands tremble violently 
and the chest heave ; — was it with anger 
or shame ? 

" This is not all," said Sir Michael* 
who had watched the scene ; he turned 
to Lady Randolph— " Will she come?" 

His wife made no answer, but walked 
towards a small door which seemed to 
open into some inner apartment: she 
opened it, pronounced the name of 
" Aletheia," and returned to her place. 
There was a pause. Lilias had heard 
no sound of steps, but suddenly Walter 
and Gabriel moved aside, she looked 
up, and Sir Michael himself placing a 
hand within hers, said— 

" This is your cousin Aletheia ; her 
father, my third brother, died only last 
year ; the hand she held sent a chill 
through Lilias* whole frame, for it was 
cold as marble, and when she fixed her 
eyes on the face that bent over her, a 
feeling of awe and distress, for which 
she could not account, seemed to take 
possession of her. 

It was not a beautiful countenance, 
far from it, yet most remarkable ; the 
features were fixed and still as a statue, 
rigid, with a calm so passionless, that 
one might have thought the very soul 
had fled from that form, the more so as 
the whole of the marble face was over- 
spread with the most extraordinary 
paleness. There was not a tinge of 
colour in the cheek, scarce even on the 
lips, and the dead white of the forehead 
contrasted quite unnaturally with the 
line of hair, which was of a soft brown 
and gathered simply round the head ; 
it was as though some intense and aw- 
ful thought lay so heavy at her heart 



that it had curdled the very blood 
within it, and drawn it away from the 
veins that it might be traced distinctly 
under the pure skin. It was singular 
that the immoveable stillness of that 
face whispered no thought of soothing 
rest, for it was a stillness as of death — 
a death to natural joys and feelings ; 
and mournfully from under their heavy 
lids the eyes looked out with a deep, 
earnest gaze, which seemed to ignore 
all existing sights and things, and to be 
fixed on vacancy alone. Aletheia wore 
a dress of some dark material clasped 
round the throat, and falling in heavy 
folds from the braid which confined it 
at the waist; she stood motionless, 
holding the little warm hand Sir 
Michael had placed in hers, without 
seeming almost to perceive the girlish 
form that stood before her. There could 
not have been a greater contrast than 
between that pale statue and the bright, 
glowing Lilias, the play of whose fea- 
tures, ever smiling or blushing, was 
fitful as waters sparkling beneath the 
sunbeam. 

" Do you not welcome your cousin, 
Aletheia,*' said Sir Michael, with a 
frown. She started fearfully, as if she 
had been roused by a blow, from the 
state in which she was absorbed. She 
looked down at Lilias, who felt as if the 
deeply mournful eyes sent a chill to her 
very soul. Then the mouth relaxed 
to an expression of indescribable sweet- 
ness, which gave, for one second, a 
touching beauty to the ri^id face ; a 
few words, gentle, but without the 
slightest warmth, passed from her pale 
lips. Then they closed, as if in deep 
weariness. She let fall the hand of 
Lilias, and glided back to a seat within 
the shadow of the wall, where she re- 
mained, leaning her head on the 
cushions, as though in a death-like 
swoon. Lilias looked inquiringly at 
her aunt, almost fearing her new-found 
cousin might be ill. But Lady Ran- 
dolph merely answered, "It is always 
so ;" and no further notice was taken 
of her. 

Thev went to dinner shortly after, 
and Lilias thought there could not be 
a more complete picture of comfort 
and happiness than the luxurious room, 
with its blazing fire, and warm crimson 
hangings, and the large family party 
met round the table, where every ima- 
ginable luxury was collected. Little 
did her guilelessness conceive of the 
deep drama working beneath that fair 
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outward show. Her very ignorance of 
the world and its ways prevented her 
feeling any embarrassment amongst 
those who, she concluded, must be her 
friends, because they were her rela- 
tions, and she talked gaily and happily 
with Walter, who was seated next to 
her, and who seemed to think he had 
found in her a more congenial spirit 
than any other within the walls of Kan. 
dolph Abbey. All the rest of the party, 
excepting one, joined in the conversa- 
tion; Lady Randolph, with a few 
coldly sarcastic remarks, which stripped 
every subject she touched upon of all 
poetry or softness of colouring. She 
seemed to be one whom life had handled 
so roughly that it could no longer wear 
anv disguise for her, and at once, in all 
things, she ever grasped the bitterness 
of truth* and wished to hold its unpa- 
latable draught to the shrinking lips of 
others. Sir Michael listened with in- 
terest to every word which Lilias ut- 
tered, and encouraged her to talk of 
her Irish life ; whilst Gabriel, with the 
sweetest of voices, displayed so much 
talent and brilliancy in every word he 
said, that he might well have excited 
the envy of his competitors, but for the 
extraordinary humility which he mani- 
fested in every look and gesture. There 
was one only who did not speak, and 
to that one Lilias's attention was irre- 
sistibly drawn. She could not refrain 
from gazing, almost in awe, on Ale- 
theia, with her deadly pale face and 
her fixed, mournful eyes, who had not 
uttered a word, nor appeared conscious 
of anything that was passing around 
her; and her appearance, as she sat 
amongst them, was as though she was 
for ever hearing a voice they could not 
hear, and seeing a face they could not 
see. Lilias had yet to learn that " things 
are not what they seem" in this strange 
world, and that mostly we may expect 
to find the hidden matter below the 
surface directly opposite to that which 
appears above. She therefore simply 
concluded that this deep insensibility 
resulted from coldness of heart and 
deadness of feeling, and gradually the 
conviction deepened in her mind, that 
Aletheia Randolph was the name which 
had trembled on the lips of her unknown 
friend, when he warned her to beware of 
some one of her new relatives. It seem- 
ed to her most likely that one so dead 
and cold should be wholly indifferent to 
the feelings of others, and disposed only 
to work out her own ends as best she 
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might ; and thus, by a few unfortunate 
words, the seeds of mistrust were 
sown in that innocent heart against 
one most unoffending, and a deep gulf 
was fixed between those two, who mijght 
have found in each other's friendship a 
staff and support whereon to lean, when 
for either of them the winds blew too 
roughly from the storms of life. 

Once only that evening did Lilias 
hear the sound of Aletheia's voice, and 
then the words she uttered seemed so 
unnatural, so incomprehensible, to that 
light heart in its passionless ignorance, 
that they did but tend to increase the 
germ of dislike, and even fear, that was, 
as we have said, already planted there 
against this singular person. It was 
after they had returned to the drawing- 
room that some mention was made of 
the storm of the preceding evening, to 
which Lilias had been exposed. Walter 
was questioning her as to its details, 
with all the ardour of a bold nature, to 
whom danger is intoxicating. 

"But, I suppose," he continued, 
smiling, " you were like all women, too 
much terrified to think of anything but 
your own safety ?* 

"No," said Lilias, lifting up her 
large eyes to his with a peculiar look 
of brightness, which reminded him of 
the dawning of morning, "the ap- 
pearance of the tempest was so glo- 
rious that its beauty filled the mind, 
and left no room for fear. I wish you 
could have seen it. It was as though 
some fierce spirit were imprisoned be- 
hind the deep black veil that hung over 
the western heavens, to whom freedom 
and power were granted for a little 
season ; for suddenly one vivid, tre- 
mendous flash of lightning seemed to 
cleave asunder that dark wall, and 
then the wild, liberated storm came 
thundering forth, shrieking and raging 
through the sky, and tearing up the 
breast of the sea with its cruel foot- 
steps. It was the grandest sight I ever 
saw." 

" I think there must have been an- 
other yet more interesting displayed on 
board the vessel itself, "^said the sweet, 
low voice of Gabriel. " I should have 
loved rather to watch the storms and 
struggles of the human soul in such an 
hour of peril as you describe." 

" Ah 1 that was very fearful," said 
Lilias, shuddering. " I cannot bear to 
think of it That danger showed me 
such things in the nature of man as I 
never dreamt of. I think if the whirl- 
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wind had utterly laid bare the depths 
of the sea, as it seemed striving to do, 
it could not have displayed more mon- 
strous and hideous sights than when 
its power stripped those souls around 
me of all disguise." 

" Fray give us some details," said 
Gabriel, earnestly." 

He seemed to long for an anatomy of 
human nature in agony, as an epicure 
would for a feast. 

Lilias was of too complying a dispo- 
sition to refuse, though she evidently 
disliked the task. 

" One instance may be a sufficient 
example of what I mean," she said. 
" There was a man and his wife, whom, 
previous to the storm, I had observed 
as seeming so entirely devoted to one 
another ; ne guarded her so carefully 
from the cold winds of evening, and 
appeared to live only in her answering 
affection. Now, when the moment of 
greatest peril came — when the ship was 
reeling over, till the great mountains 
of waves threatened to sweep every 
living soul from the deck, and the only 
safety was in being bound with ropes 
to the masts — I saw this man, who bad 
fixed himself to one with a cord that 
was not very strong, and who held his 
wife clasped in his arms, that the 
waters might not carry her away. At 
last there came one gigantic billow, 
whose power it seemed impossible to 
withstand; then I saw this man with- 
draw the support of his arm from the 
poor creature, who seemed anxious 
only to die with him, and use both his 
hands to clasp the Dole which sustained 
him. She gave a piteous cry, more for 
his cruelty, I feel sure, than her own 
great peril ; but with the impulse of 
self-preservation, she suddenly grasped 
the frail cord which bound him. Then 
he, uttering an impious curse, lifted up 
his hand — I can scarcely bear to teU 
it." And Lilias shivered, and grew 
pale. 

•' Go on," said Walter, breathlessly. 

" He lifted up his hand, and struck 
her with a hard, fierce blow, which 
sent her reeling away to death in the 
boiling sea ; for death it would have 
been, had not a sailor caught her dress 
and upheld her till the wave was 
passed." 

" How horrible I" exclaimed Walter. 

" Oh, miserable to be thus rescued 1 
Happy — thrice happy had she so died," 
said a deep-toned, mournful voice be- 
hind her. 

Lilias started uncontrollably, and 



looked round. The words had been 
spoken very low, and as if unconscious- 
ly, like a soul holding converse with 
some other soul, rather than a human 
being communicating with those of 
her own kind ; yet she felt that they 
came from Aletheia, who had been 
sitting for the last hour like an im- 
moveable statue, in a high-backed 
oaken chair, where the shadow of the 
heavy curtain fell upon her. She had 
remained there pale and still as marble, 
her head laid back in the attitude that 
seemed habitual to her; the white cheek 
seeming yet whiter contrasted with the 
crimson velvet against which it lay; 
and the hand folded as in dumb,passive 
resignation, on her breast. But now, 
as she uttered these strange words, a 
sudden glow passed over her face, like 
the setting sun beaming out upon 
snow; the eyes, so seldom raised, filled 
with a liquid light, the chest heaved, 
the lips grew tremulous. 

" What 1 Aletheia," exclaimed Wal- 
ter, "happy, did you say — happy to die 
by that cruel blow ?" 

" Most happy— oh ! most blessed to 
die by a blow so sweet from the hand 
she loved." 

Her voice died into a broken whis- 
per ; a few large tears trembled in her 
mournful eyes, but they did not fall ; 
the unwonted colour faded from her 
face, and in another moment she was 
as statue-like as ever, and with the same 
impenetrable look which made Lilias 
feel as if she never should have either 
the wish or the courage to address her. 
Her astonishment and utter horror at 
Aletheiaa strange remark were, how- 
ever, speedily forgotten in the stronger 
emotion caused her by an incident 
which occurred immediately after. Sir 
Michael had not been in the room since 
dinner-time, and now he suddenly en- 
tered. He came forward with a rapid 
step towards Lady Randolph, and even 
she seemed to quail beneath the steady 
gaze of his angry eye. He stood before 
her for a moment, as if the rage that 
swelled his bosom were too great for 
utterance ; and his face became of the 
colour of iron white with heat. 

" Lady Randolph, he has again pre- 
sumed to cross my path ; I nave met 
him, I have seen him, I stumbled 
against him, as he came with his noise- 
less step, like a viper ; I should have 
fallen if his arm had not upheld me. 
How has he dared — how have yon 
dared to molest me thus ?' 
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said Lady Randolph, evidently annoy- 
ed ; " certainly he did not eapeet to 
meet you there; you know how careful 
he is." 

"Bnt am I to be exposed to tin 
possibility of such a meeting ? Was it 
not a distinct stipulation that he should 
avoid even the risk of encountering 
me 7 Lady Randolph, is it or is it not 
a part of the agreement by which I 

rrmit him to dwell in this house, that 
am never to be tormented with the 
sight of him?" 

" It is, it is," siie answered impa- 
tiently; "and for that reason I am 
vexed this should have occurred. f 
admit that you are justified in your 
complaint, since such was our contract, 
however cruel this condition j but I 
will take care it does not happen again ; 
and at all events, Sir Michael, it seems 
to me that this is a most unfit discus- 
ston to be heard by your nephews and 
nieces," 

" There I differ from yon," he said, 
with a bitter smile, for he loved to 
humble the proud woman who had 
trampled on his heart these many years ; 
** as they all have various motives for 
seeking to please me, it is as well they 
should know my peculiar tastes ; let 
me tell you then," he saioj, turning 
towards them, " that there is one man 
in the world whom I hate as I would 
hate the vilest reptile, and that man is 
under this roof ; whoever wishes my 
favour, therefore, will avoid him as 
they would a pestilence." 

•* Let us go," said Lady Randolph, 
hastily rising, " it is quite late ; come 
Lines, you look pale with fatigue, I 
will show you the way to your room, 
in case you lose yourself in the long 
passages." 

This produced an immediate disper- 
sion of the party ; Alethek glided 
away whilst her aunt was speaking, 
and Gabriel followed her with his eyes 
tall the door dosed on the dark figure ; 
then he came with many expressions of 
kindly interest to hope that LUias 
would rest well, whilst Walter warmly 
shook hands witji her, and seemed, in 
his simple "good-night," very fer- 
vently spoken, to express fer more 
than his cousin had done. But it was 
not fatigue that had chased for a mo- 
ment tine colour from the sweet face of 
Lilias : it was the blighting breath of 
that deadly thing, the hate of a human 
heart. Never before had this innocent 
duld come in coniaejt with such a pas- 



sion. Of love, she knew enough ; its 
fragranVvatmosphere had been around 
her from her cradle, it had come to her 
night by sight ia the ftpd kiss of ber 
grandfather, and well "high hour by 
hour in the endearing words and ca- 
ressing arms of her ki»4 old nurse, who 
cherished her as such sweet blossoms 
of life's early spring are ever cherished 
by those who have attained its winter; 
bnt of hate she knew nothing ; it was 
the first time that this accursed thing 
had crept into her presence, wbicf 
steals about this world, poisoning tb$ 
well-springs of friendship and affec- 
tion, that rise to refresh us out of 
the desert sands, of this our pilgrimage, 
and turning their sweet waters into 
blood. 

^ The first touch of this vile passion 
sickened the young heart of Lilias, and 
filled it with the most intense compas- 
sion for him, unknown as he was, who 
had become the victim of such a fierce 
aversion. How she wondered who he 
was, and what he had done, to be so 
detested, and it seemed to her gentle 
nature that no man, not the worst 
criminal, could, with justice, be so 
dealt with by a fellow-creature ; but a 
kind of instinct told her that the. hate 
was causeless, and therefore did it seem 
to wound her, as if herself had been 
injured. She followed Lady Randolph 
through the long galleries, and sue 
whose step had been so fearless on the 
dangerous mountains, now shrank from 
the shadows on the wall ; for it seemed 
to her as if this house, and every heart 
within it, were full of dark, strange 
spectres; bad thoughts haunting these 
souls like ghosts ; evil passions lurking 
beneath fsir outward appearances ; and 
words frill of meaning which she could 
not fathom floating on her ear. 

But for the deep peace of her own 
innocence, the clear cool waters of per- 
fect truth in which her own soul lay 
steeped, so fresh and pure, Lilias would 
have trembled to remain an inhabitant 
of this place, where she felt instinctively 
there was so much that was mysterious 
and dark. But she resolved to hold 
firm her own sweet faith and practice, 
that there was mercy in all events and 
good in erery heart, and that she had 
nought to do but to love all mankind 
with an active, charitable love ; and 
so she trusted to be as safe and happy 
here as in her Irish home, where sim- 
plicity of life was the natural result of 
simplicity of heart. 
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A political biography of Lord George 
Bentinck, by Mr. Disraeli, must needs 
be a work of interest and importance. 
Either the subject or the writer would 
be sufficient to invest it with both. 
The combination surrounds it with 
peculiar attractions. Yet if he has 
personal advantages in his name and his 
position, the writer has, from that very 
name and position, ventured on a diffi- 
cult if not a perilous task. The political 
Hfe of the deceased statesman was com- 
prised in those eventful years that 
witnessed the completion of the change 
in the commercial system of the British 
empire, which, even as regarded the 
great agricultural interest, substituted 
for our ancient policy of fostering na- 
tional industry, legislation founded on 
the economic doctrines that are called 
those of "Free Trade." We need not 
remind our readers of the circumstances 
of exasperation under which that change 
was effected by statesmen whose poli- 
tical existence pledged them to resist 
it. The result was, that, amid angry 
recriminations, was broken up the com. 
bination which was called " the great 
Conservative parly," and a new poli- 
tical alliance established in its stead. 
The times in which all this was done 
were necessarily times of fierce excite- 
ment and of deep passion. In the 
events of these years the writer of 
these memoirs took an active and a 
distinguished share. In the passions 
which these strange events evoked he 
sympathised. In the personal con- 
flicts which marked them he bore the 
most prominent part. It is not easy 
for the actor in these scenes to review 
them at so short a distance with the 
calmness that alone could give dignity 
to what in truth is history. Still 
more difficult is it for him to do so 
when he is yet to continue the battle 
which has been bequeathed to him by 
the statesman whose Hfe he undertakes 
to pourtray. If it be hard for the coun- 
sellor and comrade of the late George 
Bentinck to sketch, with impartial 
truth, the contests in which he gallantly 
stood by the side of his friend, it is still 
harder for a leader of a party to trace 
the history of its formation. It is im- 

rdble, indeed, to conceive a task in 
execution of which a man of ordi- 
nary mind would be more warped by 

* " Lord George Bentinck, a political Biography," By B. Disraeli. 8vo. Colburn and Oo. 
London, 1861. 
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the recollections of the past, perplexed 
by the entanglements of the present, 
and embarrassed by the anticipations 
of the future. We can give to Mr. 
Disraeli no higher praise than to say 
that he has overcome these difficulties. 
He has done so by the strength of that 
which, if it be not "the sovereign 
passion of mankind,'* is certainly tne 
sovereign passion of genius — the love 
of truth. Writing probably without 
thinking of his own reputation, he has 
produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest 
enthusiasm of affectionate attachment 
with the calmness of the critic ; and in 
which, if he has risen above party preju- 
dices, and forgotten party passions, he 
has not only added to his reputation, 
but we verify believe must increase his 
influence even as a politician. 

One of the opening sentences of the 
book explains at once the difficulties of 
the task, and suggests the talismanic 
influence by which he escaped or sur- 
mounted difficulties with which only 
" the sovereign passion " could success- 
fully compete. 

" The difficulty of treating co tempo- 
rary characters and events has been 
ever acknowledged ; but it may be 
doubted whether the difficulty is dimi- 
nished when we would commemorate 
the men and things that have preceded 
us. The cloud or passion in the first 
instance, or in the other the mist of 
time, may render it equally hard and 
perplexing to discriminate. It should 
not be forgotten that the most authen- 
tic and interesting histories are those 
which have been composed by actors in 
the transactions which they record. 
The cotemporary writer who Is person- 
ally familiar with his theme, has un- 
questionably a great advantage ; but it 
is assumed that his pen can scarcely 
escape the bias of private friendship or 
political connexion. Yet truth, after oJZ, 
w the sovereign patsion of mankind; nor 
is the writer of these pages prepared 
to relinquish his conviction, that it is 
possible to combine the accuracy of the 
present with the impartiality of the fu- 
ture." — p. 3. 

In one respect the appearance of this 
memoir is well timed. The admirers 
of the deceased statesman had just 
completed the inauguration of the 
statue that now adorns one of the 
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principal squares of the metropolis, in 
which they have recorded their ad- 
miration of his character. A more 
fitting and probably a more lasting 
monument is raised to his memory in 
the memoir of his friend. The affection 
of genius can heap honours on the 
tomb, more precious than the costliest 
tributes of the monumental brass ; and 
in the living image of virtue and of 
worth, preserve memorials of departed 
heroism more enduring and more truth- 
ful than the marble that coldly perpe- 
tuates the colossal semblance of the out- 
ward form. 

Like the artizan, however, in Paris, 
who complained bitterly that there- 
volution was not postponed until he 
had completed the cabinet on which 
he was at work, we must say that as 
regards the convenience of us poor 
monthly reviewers, the publication could 
scarcely have been more ill-timed. The 
late period of the month at which this 
biography was given to the public was 
such as almost effectually to preclude a 
notice as deliberate as it deserves. To 
wait, on the other hand, for another 
month, would be to criticise a perfor- 
mance upon which every reading person 
will, before then, have formed his 
opinion. Left, therefore, our choice . 
between a hurried and therefore inade- 
quate notice, and a late one, we have, 
we know not whether wisely, preferred 
the former. 

Once for all, we have expressed our 
opinion of the merits of this work. We 
say all that can be said when we say 
that it not only sustains but adds to the 
literary and political reputation of the 
distinguished writer. In the observa- 
tions which we mean to offer in refe- 
rence to these pages, we proDOse to 
deal with them, not as containing the 
biography of an individual, but as the 
history of the downfall of a great poli- 
tical party, and the rise of a new one. 
In the session of 1846 the old Conser- 
vative party was completely, and, it is 
now manifest, irretrievably broken up. 
It is one of those singular phenomena 



which sometimes, in the progress of hu- 
man affairs, demonstrate to us the fal- 
libility of all human calculations, that 
the very same individual, whose tact 
and high personal character had, ac- 
cording to universal estimation, gather- 
ed and built up that great party, should 
be the person to aestroy his work, 
and scatter the result of his own de- 
voted labours to the winds. Stranger 
still it is, perhaps, that he should have 
done so under circumstances which in- 
dicated the want of that very species of 
sagacity and forethought, for which he 
had acquired unexampled credit; under 
circumstances, too, which more or less 
compromised that very personal cha- 
racter in which he and his party justly 
took so much pride. Let us say for our- 
selves that we never shared in that ex- 
travagant admiration which, ten yeais 
ago, amounted to a positive idolatry of 
Sir Robert Peel. Perhaps for this very 
reason we have not been able entirely 
to sympathise with the bitterness of the 
attacks with which his former worship- 
pers have not unnaturally assailed him. 
We remember perfectly when in the 
eyes of his enthusiastic admirers our 
estimate of his character would have 
been deemed treason to the Conserva- 
tive cause, of which he was then be- 
lieved to be the champion.* Now the 
very same estimate would be considered 
by the same persons as far too high for 
his true character. Want of space, 
we regret to % say, prevents us quoting 
at length the sketch of Sir Robert 
Peel's character which this volume 
contains. We regret it, however, 
the less, as we perceive that this 
singularly powerful portraiture of a 
character in many respects paradoxi- 
cal, is already largely quoted in the 
newspaper press. It manifests, cer- 
tainly, in a very remarkable man- 
ner, that power of true, and, at the 
same time, nice appreciation of cha- 
racter, for which those who know Mr. 
Disraeli intimately give him credit. If 
his judgment of Peers character has a 
that of being too generous, 



his judgnu 
fault, it is 



• In the month of May, 1840, it so happened that the writer of these pages, in an interview 
with the late Duke of Newcastle, was discussing the political character of Sir Robert Peel, 
then in the very height of his popularity with the Conservative party. In the coarse of the 
conversation the Duke expressed an opinion that upon the question of agricultural protec- 
tion the Conservative leader might be depended upon never to change. The reply which was 
noted at the time was — " Before six years you will see Sir Robert Peel bringing in a bill for 
the total repeal of the duties on corn." The prophecy was, perhaps, a bold one ; yet it was 
fulfilled with just a few months of the period to spare. When the disastrous events of 1846 
by a ffagnlur coincidence verified the prediction, the most excellent and ever-to-be-lamented 
individual to whom it was addressed was alive, to remember and acknowledge the circum- 
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anil this is one which, ev#i as ah 
atonement of j)ast severities; may iri 
htm be readily excused. Still, we can- 
not subscribe to the according to Sir 
Robert Peel of even the qualified and; 
perhaps, problematical pre-emliiehcjd 
-much the following summary of his 
character assigns to him :— 

, " One cairn ot say of Sir Robert Peel, 
notwithstanding his unrivalled bowers 
of despatching affairs, that he was the 
greatest minister that this country ever 

Eroduced, because, twice placed at the* 
elm, and on the second occasion with 
the court and the parliament equally 
devoted to him, he never could main- 
tain himself in power. Nor, notwith- 
standing his consummate parliamentary 
tactics, can he be described as the 
greatest^ party leader that ever flou- 
rished among us ; for he contrived to 
destroy the most compact, powerful, 
and devoted party that ever followed a 
British statesman. Certainly, notwith- 
standing his great sway in debate, we 
cannot recognise him as our greatest 
orator, for in many of the supreme re- 
quisites of oratory he was singularly 
deficient. But what he really was, and 
what posterity will acknowledge him to 
have been, is, the greatest member of 
parliament that ever lived.'* — p. 319. 

We can, we think, perfectly under- 
stand the sense in which Mr. Disraeli 
uses the words — as implying that, on 
the whole, his capabilities qualified him 
to exert the greatest, at least the most 
successful, influence in the management 
and tactics of the House of Commons. 
We cannot, we confess, so entirely sepa- 
rate the member of parliament from 
the statesman and the orator, as to 
believe that, even as a member of par- 
liament, Peel could be compared with 
Pitt. There is a high wisdom mani- 
fested, and a great truth expressed, in 
the few sentences in which he describes 
the great defect of Peel's moral and 
intellectual organisation :— 

" Thus gifted and thus accomplished, 
Sir Robert Peel had a great deficiency 
— he was without imagination. Wanting 
imagination, he wanted prescience. No 
one was more sagacious when dealing 
with the circumstances before him ; no 
one penetrated the present with more 
acuteness and accuracy. His judgment 
was faultless, provided he had not to 
deal with the future. Thus it happened 
through his lone career, that while he 
always was looked upon as the most 
prudent and safest of leaders, he ever, 
after a protracted display of admirable 
tactics, concluded his campaigns by sur- 
rendering at discretion. He was so 



adrdlf that He could prolong reiistatfe* 
even beyond it* term, but so little ford- 
teeing, that often, in the very triumph 
of hia manoeuvres, he found himself in 
an untenable position. . And so it eamp 
to pass that Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation, parliamentary reform, and the 
abrogation of our commercial system, 
were all , carried 1 in haste or in passion, 
and without conditions or mitigatorjr 
arrangements." — pp. 304-5. 



" Wanting imagination he wtote4 
^ pre&d gnce. " These words enunciate a 
great truth* of our nature* It was not, 
however, merely the want of the crea- 
tive faculty* in ite ordinary sense, which 
made him deficient in foresight. It 
was the want of the power that ap- 
preciates the strength of the dominion 
which a principle exercises over the 
minds of men. This power, it is true; 
may be referred to the imagination. It 
is probably so in the sentence we quote. 
But let us call it by what name we wiD, 
it is a faculty without which it is im- 
possible even to judge of the elements 
of action upon an estimate of whose 
effects the calculations of the future 
depend. The enthusiast sees nothing 
but the force of his principle, dad 
against all ordinary probabilities the 
• enthusiast is Sometimes right, even in 
his prospect of success. The man 6f the 
world deals only with present appear- 
ances, and makes ho allowance for in- 
fluences which it requires a higher sa- 
gacity than the wisdom which is termed 
prudence to foresee. He too is often 
right, but in an age of knowledge and 
of that activity of the intellect and pas- 
sion to which cant has given the name 
of progress, his expectations are often 
liable to be erroneous. 

Yet, after all, in a generation that 
prides itself on common sense, the man 
who deals only with the present is more 
likely, with the mass of mankind, to 
acquire the reputation of being wise. If 
the wisdom be an exalted one that looks 
to remote results, it requires a higher 
judgment to appreciate it. Perhaps, 
in a selfish age, Sir R. Peel, like Louis 
Philippe (Mr. Disraeli suggests the 
parallel), owed much ofhis great repu- 
tation to the absence of any truly great 
qualities. In all ages of tne world the 
selfish virtues are those most likely to 
be respectable, and even popular. " So 
long as thou doest good unto thyself 
men will speak well of thee," was a 
truth in the days of the Psalmist, as it 
is now. But in an age of the worship 
of material prosperity, the reputation 
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for prtd«ice, too often acquired by a 
plausible accommodation of opinions 
and principles to circumstances, if ac- 
companied by a certain amount of in- 
tellectual skill, constitutes the most 
certain claim to the admiration of the 
world. This reputation both of the dis- 
gnished men to whom we have referred 
pre-eminently enjoyed. Neither of 
them ever marred it by any indiscreet 
generosity or desperate devotion to 
an unfashionable principle. Each of 
them possessed, in a high degree, that 
tact which, without their talent, would 
have been mere cunning, and if com- 
bined with genius would nave been per- 
haps wisdom. Neither of them could 
foresee or meet great emergencies. Peel's 
Emancipation Bill is the most misera- 
ble instance in EngKsh history of im- 
provident resistance, and still more im- 
provident concession. Had Pitt been 
m PeeTsplace in 1 830, the Reform Bill of 
Lord John Russell would not have pass- 
ed ; had he been the minister of William 
IV. in 1835, the Lichfield House com- 
pact could never have driven him from 
power. Had Louis Philippe been a 
truly great sovereign France would not 
have witnessed the revolution of 1848. 
What chance, on the other hand, would 
these two renowned champions of Euro- 
pean order have had of meeting the 
dangers which threatened Europe 
in the usurpations of Napoleon? If 
Pitt had been a Peel, and Alexander, 
at a later period, a Louis Philippe, their 
calculations of unexampled prudence 
would have ended in the subversion of 
the liberties and the institutions of Chris- 
tendom. There was a time when men's 
belief in the wisdom of the Conserva- 
tive Kins and the Conservative minister, 
identified their power with what is called 
the cause of order, and measured its 
duration only with their lives ; yet the 
fabric of the political power of both 
fell as easily as a house of cards blown 
down by the breath of a child. 

Whatever may be the estimate of 
the character of Sir Robert Peel, there 
is no doubt that in 1846 he broke up, 
by his conduct on the Corn Laws, the 
political party which it was the tri- 
umph of his life to have organised. 
His admirers say that it was a ^reat 
sacrifice to what he believed right. 
His enemies denounce it as a great 
meanness ; and, probably, in truth, it 
was a compound of both. That 
& Robert Peel had persuaded himself, 
or permitted another to persuade him, 
that the repeal of die Corn Laws was 



necessary for the £ood of the country, 
it Is impossible to doubt. That on 
that conviction he acted determinately 
is manifest. But it is not either in 
the sincerity of the persuasion, or in 
the resolve of acting upon it, that we 
test intellectual or moral greatness. 
The process by which opinions are 
formed is that which tests true great- 
ness ; and the man whose counsels are 
swayed bypassion, wavered by timidity, 
perverted by influence, and unsteadiea 
ty high and: determined moral resolve, 
may honestly act upon a conclusion to 
which, in its higher and nobler sense, 
we can scarcely apply the term. 

It is now no secret that Sir Robert 
Peel never calculated on the extent of 
the defection of his party which followed 
his alteration of opinion. " A fat cattle 
opposition" was the epithet contu- 
meliously applied by a member of his 
cabinet to the resistance which they 
expected to be made to their Corn 
Law Bill. Sir Robert Peel is now 
known to have urged upon one mem- 
ber of his cabinet, who pressed him 
with the danger of breaking up his 
party, that the opposition would only 
proceed from some score of imprac- 
ticables, who would do as they had 
done upon the Maynooth Bill, gratify 
their obstinate prejudices by dividing 
against the one measure ; but upon 
all others fall back into the ranks of 
the party. Even the tone of his early 
speeches indicated an utter contempt for 
those who might possibly have created 
a small mutiny in his camp. He had, 
in truth, so trained his followers to 
the surrender of their opinions and 
principles whenever expediency dic- 
tated the sacrifice, that ne fancied he 
might calculate upon their discipline 
to any conceivable extent. 

That his calculation was not altoge- 
ther rash, the event but too lamentably 
proved. His cabinet, which in the 
beginning of November, had been 
almost unanimous in condemning his 
project, in the end of December were 
content, with one memorable excep- 
tion, to adopt it. In the House of 
Commons, 111 members, returned 
upon the express pledge of maintain- 
ing the Corn Laws, voted at his bid- 
ding for their repeal ; and in the House 
of Lords, in which, in the year 1840, 
but six members could be found even 
to assent to an inquiry upon the sub- 
ject — the House of Lords, of which 
almost every leading member was so- 
lemnly pledged to the principle of T 
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tection, he succeeded in carrying its 
abrogation by a majority of forty- 
seven. 

Still, however, he far underrated 
even the strength of the opposition. 
He vastly undervalued the power that 
would be brought against him in debate. 
Upon every division he was left in a 
miserable minority of the party that had 
placed him in power, and was indebted 
for his victories to the support of those 
whom he had led that party to displace. 
The debate that was expected to oc- 
cupy but two nights, extended oyer 
three weeks. The country party, which 
it was supposed would be represented 
by a few men described as well- 
meaning but stupid, whose adherence 
to their opinions would be graciously 
admitted to be respectable, because 
honest, bigotry,— who would, no doubt, 
deliver speeches, in which they would 
say then* say, — but which would 
neither tell upon the house nor the 
country, — that party exhibited upon 
the emergency in which they were 
unexpectedly placed, a power of de- 
bate, an energy of character, and an 
abundance of resources, which unques- 
tionably took the rash and contemp- 
tuous confidence of the minister by 
surprise. 

in these conflicts it was that Lord 
George Bentinck for the first time ap- 
peared prominently upon the political 
stage. To use his own expression, 
quoted by his biographer, " he had 
sate in eight parliaments without ever 
having taken part in any great debate." 
Animated by indignation at what he re- 

farded as the treachery of his leaders, he 
ecame all at once the life and soul of 
the part v that resisted them. With in- 
defatigable energy he set himself to 
organise, from the dispirited and broken 
ranks of those who still adhered to Pro- 
tection, an opposition. We must refer 
to his biography for a detail of the 
labours by which he arranged even 
the programme of the debates — inviting 
speakers — seeking out and urging coun- 
try members to sustain their parts — 
doing all this with that absence of all 
selfishness or self-seeking, which nothing 
but the entire devotion of a sincere and 
generous heart to a cause can give — 
bearing his own part in the debates 
with a power which experience alone 
might be supposed capable of confer- 
ring. Those who read the not exag- 
gerated account which is vividly given 
m the pages of Mr. Disraeli, of these 
marvellous efforts, will be able to ap- 



preciate the loss which the country and 
the cause of Protection sustained in his 
premature death. 

In one thing, and in one thing only, 
this account is incomplete. It cannot 
do justice to the share which was taken 
in these conflicts by Mr. Disraeli him- 
self. The country has not vet for- 
gotten those brilliant and withering 
mvectives which destroyed the poli- 
tical prestige of Peel's character and 
name. This history of the opposi- 
tion to the bill of 1846 is necessarily 
incomplete, since it omits that, which, 
after all, is the most striking feature 
of that opposition — the eloquence and 
power with which the writer himself 
assailed the ministerial conduct and 
measure. 

This is not the place or the oppor- 
tunity to supply tne defect. We do 
not complain that Mr. Disraeli has 
done himself injustice, because his un- 
dertaking the task of this history ne- 
cessitated it. Nevertheless the sketch 
is incomplete, in which bis efforts have 
not the foremost place. Not all the 
untiring energy — the lofty pride — the 
great personal influence of a Ben- 
tinck— not all the commercial know- 
ledge of a Baring— not all the spirit 
and determination of the advocates of 
Protection, organised as they were un- 
questionably into a party by the ex- 
ertions of Lord George-— not all would 
have enabled the country party to 
maintain their position, either in the 
house or the country, without the 
eloquence and power in debate which 
have placed the member for the County 
of Buckingham in the foremost rank 
of the parliamentary orators of our 
day. 

Never let it be forgotten that upon 
the position maintained in these de- 
bates, the very existence of a Protec- 
tionist party in parliament or the 
country depended. Had these debates 
been as weakly conducted on the part 
of the country gentlemen, as the minis- 
ter expected, the calculation of the mi- 
nister as to the result would probably 
have been realised. The opposition, in- 
deed, to the ministerial bill would Have 
been honest and real. But the duty of 
that opposition once discharged, those 
who offered it would, upon the next di- 
vision, have been absorbed into " the 
party." Just as, upon the Maynooth 
question, the dissentients would have 
separated for the occasion— have then 
grumbled and rejoined — and as upon 
other questions than that of the May- 
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nooth grant, men who paid their con- 
notions the tribute of a useless vote 
upon the main question, would have 
relapsed into the old ranks of die " or- 
ganised hypocrisy/' and from the su- 
perstition of keeping out the Whigs, 
sustained against Whigs and Radicals 
the minister who, upon that occasion, 
was sustained by Whigs and Radicals 
against them. 

That such a result was not improbable 
a perusal of Mr. Disraeli's most in- 
teresting detail of the debates on the 
Irish Coercion Bill must satisfy any 
reader. Upon this measure Lord 
George Bentinck, influenced, as we 
gather, by Mr. Disraeli, with some 
difficulty persuaded a large number 
of his party to refuse unconstitu- 
tional powers to a minister in whom 
they have no confidence. Even the 
son of the Duke of Buckingham was 
induced, when the vital question arose, 
to attempt to save the ministry that had 
betrayed the agriculturists, in order to 
keep out the Whigs. " Indignant and 
irritated by the conduct of those with 
whom he was associated," the farmer's 
friend " was still unprepared to assist in 
handing over the government to the 
Whigs, who offered, by their accession 
to office, nothing to the Tories but the 
gratification of vengeance." Nothing 
but the manly vigour of the Protection- 
ist leaders prevented the absorption of 
their party into the ranks of the " rene- 
gade" ministerialists. The laws of poli- 
tical gravitation attract in party splits 
the inferior mass to the superior. The 
possession of acknowledged parliament, 
arv ability and experience, and, above 
all, of ministerial power, made the 
minority of the Conservative party, in 
this instance, the weightier of the broken 
fragments of the divided body. The 
tendency of that gravitation is graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Disraeli, when 
he tells us, that on the night of a stirring 

rich of Lord Geo. Bentinck's against 
Irish Coercion Bill, in which he had 
designated the phalanx that had changed 
with the Prime Minister as "renegades" 
and " paid janissaries :" — 

" Rage rather than despair was con- 
veyed by the countenances of the •ja- 
nissaries 1 and the 'renegades.' The 
• moderate men/ who wished to be at 
the same time on the best terms with 
their constituents and the treasury 
bench, keep in the government and yet 
keep their seats, murmured their dis- 
approbation of ' strong language,' and 
said, that a vote of non-confidence 



would have been the proper course, 
knowing very well that they would not 
have supported it. Many trimmers were 
observed to walk home with 'janissa- 
ries,' or lighting their cigars with • re- 
negades/ declare, with a glance of se- 
cret sympathy, that they being tho- 
rough Protectionists, should certainly 
vote for protection of life."— pp. 259-60. 

We repeat, then, it must never be 
forgotten by the friends of protection to 
native industry, that it was by the de- 
bates upon Sir Robert Peel's bill that 
a Protectionist party was formed. 
Then was the impetus communicated 
that gave to the broken mass of the 
shivered planet the position of an orbit 
in the political system. We do not 
undervalue what has been done, and it 
is little, after all, to what may yet be 
done out of doors. We do not, above 
all, undervalue the force of a principle. 
But those who know how disheartening 
it is to attempt to form a new party in 
a country in which principle is so much 
represented by party traditions and 
political integrity preserved by party 
ties — they, we say, will best under- 
stand us when we say, that had the 
separate existence of a Protectionist 
party in parliament been lost in 1840, 
the existence of that party would be a 
mere matter of speculation. The ad- 
vocates of native industry would, at 
this moment, be the discontented and, 
therefore, disparaged followers of 84 
Peelite camp ; like those Conservatives 
who condemned the Irish Corporation 
Bill or the endowment of Maynooth, 
for ever grumbling at what they would 
have called the abandonment of prin- 
ciple by the leaders of their party, and 
yet for ever enabling them with impu- 
nity to abandon it again—for all ptuv 
poses of influence detached from the- 
party, a separate and inferior caste — 
but, for all purposes of power merged 
in the mass whose principles, or at least, 
actions, they condemned. 

It is not easy now to realise to our- 
selves that such might have been at. 
this moment the position of those 
who adhere to the principle of pro* 
tection to native industry. Let us,, 
however, recall the state of parties 
in 1846, and, grievous as was the 
miscalculation of Sir Robert Peel if 
tested by the result, no one will ven- 
ture to say that it was one altogether 
unjustified, either by past experience or 
by reasonable anticipation of the future. 
Upon how many similar occasions had 
the great champion of expediency de- 
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serted the principles of his followers, 
and seen them vote in miserable 
minorities against him, grumble, and 
return to their allegiance ! Where 
tras he to calculate on a mutinous 
party finding leaders, when, with the 
solitary exception of Disraeli, he had 
taken care to secure every man of 
proved parliamentary ability in the 
House of Commons. He did not cal- 
culate on the strength which indigna- 
tion at treachery gives to gentlemen. 
It was beyond his moral nature to 
appreciate it. But still, when we re- 
member all the influences of 1846, 
when we call to mind the public admi- 
ration of the minister, the undisguised 
and almost unconstitutional sympathy 
of the court, the timid surrender of the 
House of Peers, the absence of all 
public confidence in the untried Pro- 
tectionists in the House of Commons ; 
when we think of the prestige, un- 
meaning as we believe it to be, that 
in this free country attaches to men 
who have held office under the crown ; 
when we think that in 1846 the Pro- 
tectionists had not a single man who 
had ever been a cabinet minister in the 
House of Commons ; that their oppo- 
nents some time after deemed it an 
intolerable presumption that their 
foremost men should dare to take their 
seats on the front benches of the oppo- 
sition ; that in a country where cant, 
unfortunately, has mighty power, they 
could be taunted with the vulgar sneer 
that they would snap at office for one 
day for the sake of being called Right 
Honourable; when we estimate all 
these things, we cannot be insensible 
to the courage or the ability with which 
these men demeaned themselves, who, 
against these fearful odds, established 
the new party that five years after- 
wards were offered, and, in the person 
of their chief, rejected — to the public 
mysteriously rejected — the power of 
government. 

Second only, if second, to Lord 
George Bentinck, the merit of form- 
ing this party belongs to Mr. Disraeli. 
His was at least the merit of having 
earlier seen through "the organised 
hypocrisy " of the system, which it de- 
lighted those who were betraying Con- 
servative principles to designate as the 
great Conservative party. In 1845 he 
had the sagacity to perceive, and the 
courage to say, that Protection was then 
in the same position as Protestantism 
was in the session of 1828,^ words 
then received with incredulity, ay, 



branded as the expressions of 
personal spleeu — words realised to 
the letter in the opening days of the 
session of 1846. These things we 
hold it impossible for any friend to Hie 
great cause of protection to native 
industry to forget. Far be from us 
the servile adulation which fancies that 
the leaders of a party can do no wrong. 
But farther still, if possible, be the 
ungenerous suspicion that could make 
a man an offender for a word, and, 
upon light or trivial grounds, withdraw 
the full, the entire confidence that 
has been fairly earned m times of dif- 
ficulty and peril. Expressions, per- 
haps unguarded expressions, of Mr. 
Disraeli's have left him open to the 
perversion of the enemies of his cause ; 
in some few instances, and we believe 
they are but few,to the misapprehensions 
of its friends. Were we to express 
our opinion, wo would say, that the 
only censure to which he has fairly 
exposed himself, is that of using lan- 
guage calculated to dispirit the, per- 
haps, too sanguine hopes of his fol- 
lowers. We confess we cannot help 
thinking that in a leader this is a fault. 
4t When a standard -bearer faintetli" 
the mischief is great ; it is nearly as 
great when it is believed that he has 
done so. But this is a fault very dif- 
ferent from unfaithfulness. If ever man 
has given pledges of his sincerity in the 
cause of protection, Mr. Disraeli is that 
man. It is the enemies of the cause, and 
they alone, who, day after day, with 
suspicious earnestness, labour to per- 
suade us that he has compromised, or 
qualified, his adhesion to its principles. 
Their accusation, in fact, is nothing 
more than this, that he has not fought 
the battle with the weapons they 
would choose, or in the manner which 
they would dictate. Nay, he has had 
the unspeakable presumption to de- 
cline giving battle when they were 
of opinion he ought to hazard all upon 
the issue of a general engagement. 
But not a single sentence of his 
has been quoted m which he has dis- 
owned, or retracted, or qualified one 
of the principles to which, in 1846, he 
so nobly pledged himself, and which he 
has since so often and so triumphantly 
defended. 

We have said that the very existence 
of the Protectionist, as a parliamentary 
party, depended upon the position 
which, in the debates on the Corn Bill, 
the advocates of the protective system 
were able to maintain. A very little 
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time ififtde H arJparent that whatever 
might be their ultimate fate, the new 
party at least was formed. It was 
manifest, too, that it numbered in its 
ranks the proudest and the best of the 
followers of the ministry. Mr. Disraeli 
graphically describes the desertions at 
the critical moment, on the night that 
sealed the fate of his ministry, of these 
men from Sir Robert PeeL We quota, 
a little out of place, the description of 
the division on the Irish Coercion 
Bill;— 

41 At length, about half-past one 
o'clock, the galleries were cleared, the 
dfr-ision called, and the question put. 

It was not merely their 

numbers that attracted the anxious ob- 
servation of the treasury bench as the 
Protectionists passed in defile before 
the minister to the hostile lobby. It 
was impossible that he could have 
marked them without emotion: the 
flower of that great party which had 
been so proud to follow one who had 
been so proud to lead them. They 
were men to gain whose hearts and the 
hearts of their fathers had been the 
aim and exultation of his life. They 
had extended to him an unlimited con- 
fidence, and an admiration without stint. 
They bad stood by him in the darkest 
hour, and had borne him from the 
depths of political despair to the proud- 
est of living positions. Right or wrong, 
they were men of honour, breeding, and 
refinement, high and generous charac- 
ter, great weight and station in the 
country, which they had ever placed at 
his disposal. They had been not only 
his followers, but his friends ; had join- 
ed in the same pastimes, drank from 
the same cup, and in the pleasantness 
of private life bad often forgotten to- 
gether the cares and strife of politics. 

" He must hare felt something of this 
while the Manners, the Somersets, the 
Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Len- 
noxes, passed before him. And those 
country gentlemen, 'those gentlemen 
of England,' of whom, but five years 
ago, the very same building was ring- 
ing with his pride of being the leader. 
. . They trooped on : all the men of 
metal and large-acred squires, whose 
spirit he had so often quickened and 
whose counsel he had so often solicited 
in bis fine Conservative speeches in 
Whitehall Gardens : Mr. Bankes, with 
a parliamentary name of two centuries, 
and Mr. Christopher, from that broad 
Lincolnshire which Protection had cre- 
ated ; and the Mileses and the Henlcys 
were there; and the Duncombes, the 
Liddells, and Yorkcs."— pp. 298, tt seq. 

The division on the Coercion Bill 



was the first opportunity on which the 
newly formed party acted on an inde- 
pendent question against the minister. 
From the time, however, of the debate 
on the second reading of the Corn Bill, 
it was plain that such a party was 
formed. If he did not fully compre- 
hend his position until defeated, Sir 
Robert Peel, who had a sensitive esti- 
mate of the nature of the impression 
of a parliamentary debate, saw from 
that moment the peril in which he was 
placed. He felt that he had miscalcu- 
lated the effect of bis own change. He 
saw that the camp of the disaffected 
was the Mons Sacer and not the 
Quirinal Hill. The schism in his party 
was not a mutiny, but a secession. 
Thoughts like these must have dis- 
turbed him when he sank into the 
strange reverie the following passage 
describes : — 

" It was about this time that a 
strange incident occurred at the ad- 
journment of the house [at half-past 
one]. The minister, plunged in pro- 
found ami perhaps painful reverie, was 
unconscious of the termination of the 
proceedings of the night, and remained 
in his seat unmoved. At that period, 
although with his accustomed and ad- 
mirable self-control he rarely evinced 
any irritability in the conduct of par- 
liamentary business, it is understood 
that, under less public circumstances, 
he was anxious and much disquieted. 
His colleagues, lingering for a while, 
followed the other members and left the 
house ; and those on whom, from the 
intimacy of their official relations with 
Sir Robert, the office of rousing him 
would have devolved, hesitated, from 
some sympathy with his unusual sus- 
ceptibility, to perform that duty, though 
they remained watching their chief be- 
hind the Speaker's chair. The benches 
had become empty, the lights were 
about to be extinguished ; it is a duty 
of a clerk of the house to examine the 
chamber before the doors are closed, 
and to-night it was also the strange lot 
of this gentleman to disturb the reverie 
of a statesman." — p. 201. 

Still, however, every hour that the 
ministry remained in office weakened 
the chance of the new party continuing 
to act together. The eagle eye of 
Lord George Bentinck perceived the 
chance of displacing them which the 
extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances in relation to the Irish Coercion 
Bill afforded him. Approved of by the 
Whig leaders on its first introduction 
into the Lords; supported by both 
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Lord John Russell and Lord George 
Bentinck when brought down to the 
Commons, no measure seemed less 
likely to offer the slightest oppor- 
tunity of unseating the ministry. Un- 
accountable dilatoriness on the part 
of Government postponed the pass- 
ins of this measure until the Corn 
Bui was safe. Free Traders could 
then vote against the minister without 
endangeringthe success of his free- trade 
measure. The minister was deprived 
of the excuse of appealing to the country 
to secure the triumph of the new com- 
mercial policy. Protectionists, who 
had originally supported the bill, were 
able to find, in the delay, an excuse for 
their change of conduct. The measure 
was one only to be justified by the plea 
of urgent necessity, and if it could be 
safely postponed for three months it 
might oe dispensed with altogether. 
On the night of Thursday, the 25th 
of June, the Free Trade measures of 
the Government were brought down 
from the House of Lords. Before the 
House adjourned the fate of the Peel 
ministry was sealed. The Conservative 
ministry had done the work of the 
Whigs and Radicals, and the Whigs 
and Radicals were not slow in casting 
them off. Their crime against the Pro- 
tectionists had been consummated, and 
the hour of Protectionist vengeance fol- 
lawed close upon its completion. At 
two in the morning the very same 
Coercion Bill, which, on its first read- 
ing, had been carried by a majority of 
274 to 125, was rejected in a crowded 
house by a majority of seventy-three. 
Next day Sir Robert Peel tendered 
the resignation of himself and his col- 
leagues to the Queen. 

The Coercion Bill was delayed by a 
singular piece of ill-fortune. The bill, 
as at first introduced, was withdrawn, 
and a new one substituted. Lord 
Lyndhurst stated that this was in con- 
sequence of a mistake of those con- 
nected with the Irish Government 
in the preparation of the first. Had 
the necessity for re-introducing the 
measure not existed, it is more than 
probable that the Coercion Bill would 
nave preceded the Corn BilL Had it 
done so, upon that question, at least, 
the ministry would have been safe. 
Strange, indeed, if the accidental and 
immaterial error of the official to 
whom the preparation of the Irish 
Bills was then entrusted, should have 
precipitated the downfall of the minis- 
try that confided to him so unjnfluen- 



tial aduty. Upon such trifles, after all, 
do the destinies of parties, and even of 
nations, depend. 

Still, however, the party, although 
formed, was far from being organised. 
Of 241 members who opposed the Corn 
Bill, but 100 followed Lord George 
Bentinck in the vote that displaced the 
ministry. An equal number voted 
upon that occasion with Sir Robert 
Peel 

Nothing, in fact, but the energy and 
great personal influence of Bentinck 
could have carried to the ranks of the 
opponents of the Coercion Bill the 
number of Conservatives sufficient to 
render the defeat of the Minister an 
ignominious one. Had the opportu- 
nity been pretermitted it is not easy 
to say when a similar one might have 
occurred. Unquestionably, if a large 
party in Parliament are steadfast in 
their resolution of throwing their weight 
into the scale against the ministry, oc- 
casions must inevitably arise upon which 
that determination may be put in prac- 
tice. But even the division that dis- 
S laced the " renegade " ministry is suf- 
cient to prove, that every day of the 
continuance of that ministry in power 
would have diminished the chances of 
the steadfastness of the resolve. The 
moral influence of a Government is in 
our parliamentary politics justly great. 
The influence to which we can hardly ap- 
ply the name of " moral," produces re- 
sults that are not to be estimated lightly, 
and between the returning power of 
old personal and party ties, the super- 
stition of keeping out the Whigs, and 
the thousand acts by which a ministry 
can conciliate and recall the affections 
of its discontented followers, it is im- 
possible to sav what the effect of time 
might have been in healing the rent 
which even the great apostacy had 
made. 

The blow, however, was struck while 
the iron was hot, and by the votes of 
the betrayed Protectionists the crisis 
created which made Lord John Russell 
First Minister of the Queen. 

The new ministry existed, in one 
sense, upon sufferance. Their own 
proper adherents were a minority of 
the House. The Peelites, as die Free 
Trade section of the Conservatives 
were now called, supported them to spite 
the Protectionists ; the Protectionists 
protected them to prevent the return 
of Sir Robert PoeL Their government 
was, during that parliament, a govern- 
ment of necessity, as it was the only 
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one which a majority that must be 
composed of discordant materials 
would agree to tolerate. The Whigs 
and Protectionists had already com. 
bmed to defeat the Peelites. The 
PeeHtes and the Whigs would instancy 
have coalesced to drive a Protectionist 
ministry from office— indeed, a Pro- 
tectionist ministry was scarcely then 
considered a possibility. The only Go- 
vernment that could exist was a Whig 
one, because the feud between the 
broken sections of the Conservative 
party was too deadly to admit of a 
coalition to displace them. 

Mr. Disraeli does not mention that 
an attempt to bring about such a coali- 
tion was made and feiled. The ex-Chan- 
cellor, Lord Lyndhurst, opened the 
negotiations. It ended only in bitter 
personalities, perhaps on both sides to 
oe deplored. 

It is necessary, perfectly to under, 
stand the position occupied by the 
Protectionist party from the accession 
of Lord John Russell to power, to esti- 
mate a passage of Mr. Disraeli's to 
which we cannot but take exception. 
It is that in which he describes the re- 
sult of the GeneralElection of 1847 :— 

" The general election of 1847 did not 
materially alter the position of parties in 
the House of Commons. The high prices 
of agricultural produce which then pre- 
vailed naturally rendered the agricultu- 
ral interest apathetic, and although the 
rural constituencies, from a feeling of es- 
teem, again returned those members 
who had been faithful to the protective 
principle, the farmers did not exert them- 
selves to increase the number of their 
supporters. The necessity of doing so 
was earnestly impressed upon them by 
Lord George Bentinck, who warned 
them then that the pinching hour was 
inevitable, but the caution was disre- 
garded, and many of those individuals, 
who are now the loudest in their impre- 
cations on the memory of Sir Robert 
Peel, and who are the least content with 
the temperate course which is now re- 
commended to them by those who have 
the extremely difficult office of upholding 
their interests in the House of Commons, 
entirely kept aloof, or would smile when 
they were asked for their support 
with sarcastic self-complacency, saying, 
* Well, Sir, do you think, after all, that 
Free Trade has done us so much harm ?' 
Perhaps they think now, that if they 
had taken the advice of Lord George 
Bentinck, and exerted themselves to 
return a majority to the House of Com- 
mons, it would have profited them more 
than useless execrations and barren dis- 



content. But it is observable, that no 
individuals now grumble so much as the 
farmers who voted for Free Traders in 
1847, unless, indeed, it be the ship- 
owners, every one of whom for years, 
both in and out of Parliament, supported 
the repeal of the Corn Laws." — pp. 
441-2. 

We have already expressed ourselves 
as not indisposed to sympathise with 
the feeling that, perhaps, indignantly 
resents the distrust that forgets the 
services, which toiling in the very fire, 
laid the foundations of the Protection, 
ist party in the trying period of 1846. 
We can more than forgive in one who 
bravely fought in that battle the little 
spice of bitterness that is thrown in 
against the now censorious farmers 
and shipowners who then stood aloof. 
But so tar as this passage censures the 
great body of those among the people 
who hold the principle of protection 
to native industry for the result of the 
Election for 1847, we do not hesitate to 
say that it is unjust. 

The result of that election very Kttk, 
if at all, disturbing the proportions of 
Protectionist strength, appears, we 
confess to us, to have been tne natural 
if not the inevitable result of the cir- 
cumstances of the country ; and, more 
than this, of the position which these 
circumstances force the Protectionist 
leaders to take. There had, indeed, 
existed during the two last sessions of the 
Parliament, a Protectionist party, that 
is, a number of gentlemen united by 
the common tic of attachment to the 
principle of protection to native indus- 
try; exhibiting, although after all 
imperfectly, the usual forms of partv 
organisation ; acting generally with 
some decree of concert on public mat- 
ters, and pledged to uphold the prin- 
ciple which was their only bond of 
union, and the necessity of which to 
their very existence they most sig- 
nificantly acknowledged, m the party 
designation they assumed. This was 
a great achievement. We have rea- 
dily acknowledged the obligations 
which the friends of British indus- 
try owe to the genius, the courage, 
and the fidelity which accomplished 
this result. But up to the time of the 
dissolution, that party had never placed 
themselves before the country as pre- 
pared at once to enforce their own prin- 
ciples in the government of the coun- 
try. We admit that durum; that interval 
the principles of Protection were most 
ably and most honestly advocated in 
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debate ; but of necessity the position of 
those adhering to Protection was not 
that of men straining every nerve at 
once to reverse the new commercial 
policy. For some time the experiment 
must take its course. As a parlia- 
mentary party they were more than 
tolerating — they were in truth uphold- 
ing a Free Trade ministry which they 
did not seem either willing or able to 
displace. The natural result of such 
a condition of things was the absence 
of all strong political excitement, a 
state of feeling in which the posses- 
sion of power must give to any party 
immense odds. Men's energies were 
not roused. Protection was not and 
could not be the battle cry of that elec- 
tion! because no one called on the peo- 
ple, by their votes, to accomplish a 
return to Protection. From all this, we 
confess, it appears to us to be expected 
that, in most instances, the old state of 
parties should continue with just so 
much gain to the ministry as the pos- 
session of office, with the weight both 
of its patronage and authority, were 
almost sure to command. 

To influence the elements of which the 
constituencies of the country are now 
composed, abstract opinions are not 
enough. Assurances of action alone can 
make opinions, even of the majority, 
available as the elements of political 
strength. Men must be made to feel that 
when they are giving their votes they are 
not merely recording their opinions, but 
are acting. A present sense of the prac- 
tical, is the only thing that will command 
the energies of the masses who hold 
any political opinion. Who docs not 
remember the censure so often passed 
upon Sir Robert Peel for asserting that 
the counties of England were indifferent 
to the question of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, because their members 
were divided in their votes. The an- 
swer was justly given that the returns 
were not made with reference to these 
opinions, and that, were Parliament 
dissolved in such a way as to make 
the question a practical one for the 
decision of the constituencies, the re- 
sult would soon show the fallacious- 
ness of die test. We take the instance 
that is most ft miliar to ourselves. Mr. 
Grogan and Mr. Gregory were the re- 
presentatives of Dublin in the expiring 
parliament. They were both candi- 
dates in 1847. Mr. Gregory was one 
of the 111 who changed their senti- 
ments with Sir Robert PeeL Of the 
8,400 electors who voted for him ia 



1847, we venture to say 3,000 were the* 
staunch Protectionists, and woul4 
now make an agreement witn them in 
this opinion an indispensable requisite 
in their representative. When they 
gave their votes to Mr. Gregory, they 
did not feel the reversal of the Free 
Trade to be, in the course of public 
events, the practical question of the 
day. 

We will not be understood as cast- 
ing any blame upon the line of con- 
duct pursued by the Protectionist lead- 
ers in the interval to which we have 
referred. That conduct we believe to 
have been wise, disinterested, and 
marked by the highest ability. Jt wae 
their misfortune and not their fkuit 
that the dissolution of Parliament c&me 
before either the circumstances of the 
country or the organisation of their 
party enabled them to appeal to the 
country from the vantage-ground that 
would have ensured their triumph. 

May we venture to suggest that if 
we be rjght in this view, tnere is a lea- 
son for the future in the experience of 
the past. We are told upon high au- 
thority that « we are on the eve of a 
general election." An almost universal 
opinion coincides with the information. 
We believe the feeling of the great 
majority of the electors of these realms 
to be in favour of a system of protec- 
tion to our native industry; but we 
also believe it possible, nay, not impro- 
bable, that this opinion may not be re- 
presented in the result, unless the public 
mind be deeply and entirely impressed 
with the conviction that a reversal of 
the Free Trade policy, in some degree, 
is a practical question at the ensuing 
election. Another dissolution in a stale 
of political mdiuerentism may, we verily 
believe, be fatal to the Protectionist 
cause, supported even as that cause is by 
the true opinions and the genuine sym- 
pathies of the people. But those opi- 
nions and sympathies must be made 
realities by being called into action in 
a living and practical cause. Men must 
be made believe that when they give 
their votes they are really and in 
good earnest lending a hand to demo- 
lish that heartless system which is 
grinding down all our national interests 
to dust. The abstract advice to return 
men who will protect their interests will 
not accomplish this. This is advice that 
can only be conveyed by action. This 
truth was felt bvtord George Bentinck 
when he told the new-formed Pro tec- 
tionist party in 1846 that it wa* upon 
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their exertions in the House of Com- 
mons that their success at the pending 
elections must depend. 

" The question was, whether a third 
political party could be created and 
sustained — a result at all times, and 
under any circumstances, difficult to 
achieve, and which had failed even un- 
der the auspices of accomplished and 
experienced statesmen. In the pre- 
sent emergency, was there that degree 
of outraged public feeling in the coun- 
try which would overcome all obsta- 
cles, and submit to any inconveniences, 
in order to ensure its representation in 

the House of Commons ? 

With these views, it became of pa- 
ramount importance that the discussion 
on the government measure should be 
sustained on the part of the Protection- 
ists with their utmost powers. They 
must proTO to the country that they 
could represent their cause in debate, 
and to this end all their energies must 
be directed. It would be fatal to them 
if the discussion were confined to one 
or two nights, and they overborne by 
the leading and habitual speakers. They 
must bring forward new men ; they 
must encourage the efforts of those now 
unrecognised and comparatively un- 
known ; they must overcome all reserve 
and false shame, and act as became men 
called upon to a critical and leading 
part, not by their arrogance or ambi- 
tion, but by the desertion and treachery 
of those to whose abilities they had 
bowed without impatience and reluc- 
tance. There was a probability of se- 
veral vacancies immediately taking place 
in counties where the seats were filled 
by converts, but men of too scrupulous 
an honour to retain the charge which 
they had sought and accepted as the 
professors of opinions contrary to those 
which now received their mournful ad- 
hesion. The result of these elections 
would greatly depend upon the spirit and 
figure of the party in the House of Com- 
mons in their first encounter with the 
CTemy."— pp. 78-80. 

The advice is as applicable now as it 
was then : — " The result of the general 
election will greatly depend upon the 
spirit and figure of the party in the 
House of Commons in the encounters 
next session with the enemy" — upon 
the earnestness and power with which 
assaults are made in the next session 
upon the Free Trade system and the 
ifce Trade Ministry. 

Never, perhaps, was there a system 
or a ministry so open to vehement and 
ovarwMring attack. The state of 



unfortunate Ireland presents a subject 
which, if properly used, ought to snake 
both to their foundation. We know 
not, in truth, to what quarter of the 
empire, or the globe, the cabinet can 
turn for topics of congratulation. They 
will certainly not be found in our co- 
lonies — not even in the Cape, that can 
scarcely now be called that of Good 
Hope. They will scarcely redeem 
their discredit by their conduct of 
the national quarrel with the Pope. 
Deliberately framing the measure by 
which they professed to expiate what 
they denounced as a national insult, 
they have submitted to the inexpres- 
sible humiliation of letting that, their 
own favourite measure, be insult- 
ingly trampled in the dust. The Lord 
Chancellor, after dinner, threatened, 
amid the shouts of the guests, to 
trample on die Cardinals hat. The 
Lord Cardinal has been too judicious 
to threaten, but he has actually tram, 
pled on the Lord Chancellor's act of 
parliament. They have blundered 
even in the vulvar operation of pur- 
chasing the services of a newspaper. 
Daintily as Lord Clarendon was let off" 
by all parties at a recent trial— not 
asked even to give his evidence on his 
oath — enough has transpired upon that 
trial to excite against niinisters a storm 
of public indignation that might drive 
them from their place. 

The last session of the expiring par- 
liament had, however, been signalised 
by an effort on the part of Lord George 
Bentinck which no Irishman ever should 
forget. Almost immediately on the 
meeting of parliament the noble lord 
brought in his bill "to stimulate ihe 
prompt and profitable employment of 
the people by the encouragement of 
railways in Ireland. " 

Those who may have the curiosity 
to turn back to the past volumes off 
this periodical, will find in the number { 
fo r Apr il, 1847, in an attempt gene- 
TaUy tb"con*^derthe question of Ireland 
suffering under the famine, an inciden- 
tal, but still a tolerably full discussion 
of the provisions of this measure, and 
the debates to which its introductions 
gave rise. It was the only measure of 
modern times in which an English 
statesman proposed to legislate jgene- 
rously, unreservedly, and ungrudgmgly, 
for the good of Ireland. We know of 
no other measure in which the advan- 
tage of this country was the single ob- 
ject present to tbjd mind of its pro- 
moter. How it was defeated in great 
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part by the baseness of Irishmen them- 
selves, is a melancholy and now an un- 
profitable tale to dwell upon. 

We would, however, gladly follow 
Mr. Disraeli in those chapters in 
which he touches upon the dismal sub- 
ject of Ireland's misgovernmet in the 
time of her utmost need. Dealing too 
leniently with the gigantic, and, to us, 
ruinous folly, of the Labour-rate Act, 
he yet pronounces its most bitter con- 
demnation when he states— 

" The number of persons employed 
under the labour rate act, principally 
in useless and entirely in unproduc- 
tive works, which in the month of 
September had amounted to 30,000, 
reached, when parliament met, the aw- 
ful sum of half a million, representing, 
it was said, as far as the means of sub- 
sistence were concerned, two millions 
and a-half of her Majesty's subjects. 
A nation breaking stones upon the road ! 
— equal to the population of Holland, a 
community enjoying ancient renown and 
present respect and prosperity ; all those 
sources of moral satisfaction and mate- 
rial comfort which render a people 
proud and content." — pp. 354-5. 

Whatever excuse might be found for 
such wild legislation in the terror sug- 
gested by the prospect of a starving 
people, it is impossible to suggest even 
a palliation for the course that has 
since been deliberately pursued. Mr. 
Disraeli saw, with Lord Georgo Bcn- 
tinck, when parliament met in 1847, 
that " such projects were the desperate 
efforts of an emergency, but that suffi- 
cient time had " even then •* elapsed 
for the substitution of less reckless me- 
thods." The less reckless methods 
have never since been adopted. The 
last, and, we may suppose, the now 
established policy of British statesmen 
to this country, is to let our misery eat 
itself away. Our gentry robbed by a 
sale of their properties at about a 
fourth of their value 1 our peasantry 
swept from the charnel-houses that 
they call poor-houses, to the grave! 
our farmers hunted like the wolves 
from their native land ! This is the pro- 
cess of Ireland's regeneration to which 
some of the most facetious of our per- 
secutors are pleased to give the name 

from our soil. No doubt it adds some- 
thing to the zest with which these Chris- 
tian and wise philosophers contemplate 
the sport, to sec that, even amid the 
miseries of our country, we have not 
forborne from enlivening the horrors of 



the scene by what, no doubt, is to 
them the merriment of our domestic 
strifes. 

Enough, however, of this. In what 
a different position would this ill-rated 
country be now, had the counsels of 
those who thought, in 1847, with Lord 
George Bentinck prevailed ! A threat 
of resignation by the minister induced 
Irish members to save the cabinet at 
the expense of their country. They 
lost the Railway Bill, and they have stall 
Lord John Russell as Premier. Verily 
they have their reward 1 

Mr. Disraeli's observations on Ire- 
land are marked by the same spirit ofli- 
berality and kindliness that distinguish- 
ed the views of his deceased friend. 
He does not condescend even to flatter 
a too prevalent English prejudice, by 
speaking otherwise than respectfully of 
one who, whatever may be his faults, 
meant well and honestly by his native 
land. Had the calamities of Ireland 
been met in a spirit like that which 
dictated Lord George Bentinck's Bail- 
way Bill, Smith O'Brien never would 
have been a rebel. 

If we are thus compelled to hurry 
over the chapters relating to Lord 
George Bentinck's conduct upon Irish 
affairs, we shall, probably, be forgiven 
for dismissing stifl more briefly the im- 
portant, although to Ireland less inte- 
resting question of the currency and 
the restrictions imposed by Sir Kobert 
Peel's last act. Of these restrictions 
Lord George was a decided opponent. 
To these restrictions, abandoned in the 
autumn of 1847, by an order of council 
abrogating the law, there is now no 
difficulty m tracing the unparalleled 
commercial disasters of that year. The 
subject of currency is one too impor- 
tant and complicated to be incidentally 
discussed. At this moment the influx 
of newly-discovered gold is mitigating, 
to no inconsiderable degree, the evus 
of our metallic system of currency. 
Nevertheless, we believe the time is 
not far distant when the advocate of 
British industry will find it necessary 
to make war upon the system of a re- 
stricted currency even more earnestly 
than upon that of unrestricted impor- 
tations. 

Perhaps the most striking and inte- 
resting chapters in this memoir are 
those in which the writer justifies the 
support given by Lord George Ben- 
tinck to the admission of Jews, who 
do not believe in Christianity, into 
parliament. There is in the arguments 
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hy which that support i* defended, a 
high-toned earnestness, a deep sincerity 
of Christian conviction, and a lofty 
pride, which commands our admiration. 
Nevertheless, the arguments have failed 
to convince us that we ought to admit 
into the parliament of England the 
Jews who reject one-half of the reve- 
lation, which has been made, we ad- 
mit, to their nation and their race. 
The race to which the Redeemer of 
mankind, in His human relation, be- 
longed ; the race that, for the very 
purpose of the birth of that Messiah, 
was marked out as a peculiar blood ; 
the race through whom we have re- 
ceived every lesson of revelation from 
God, fbr it is an unquestionable but 
often forgotten truth, that " no one 
has ever been permitted to write under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit except 
a Jew;" that race ought to l>e the ob- 
ject of veneration and respect from 
every believer in the Bible they have 
given us. That very sacred book in- 
forms us that the God who has punished 
them by dispersion, vet watches over 
his people, and will yet (e reward 
double" upon all those who hurt or 
wrong them in their exile from their 
land. Yet all this does not persuade 
us that we ought to confide the duties 
of our legislation to those who do not 
believe m that divine mission of 
Jesus, which, in the words of Mr. 
Disraeli, is " the most important part 
of the Jewish religion." 

However men may differ in the ab- 
stract from the vote of Lord George 
Bentinck, it is impossible to refuse 
to that vote credit for the noblest ad- 
herence to the course of duty. 

We must draw to a close our notice 
of this most interesting volume. We 
stated in the outset that we would deal 
with it not as the biography of an in- 
dividual, but as the history of the ori- 
gin of a party. Perhaps for this very 
reason we have failed to do justice, 
either to the work itself or to the 
statesman whose noble labours it re- 
cords; labours, alas! prematurely closed 
in an early grave. No man ever, in 
three years of his life, built up so high 
or; we believe, so enduring a fame. 
We must, however, leave his portrait 
to the matchless pencil of his friend : — 

" AH his ideas were large, clear, and 

coherent No series 

of parliamentary labours had ever pro- 
duced so much influence in the country 
in so short a time. Never was a repu- 
tation so substantial built up in so brief 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXIX. 



a space. All the questions with which 
he had dealt were colossal questions — 
the laws that should regulate com pet 1- 
tion between native and foreign labour ; 
the interference of the state in the de- 
velopment of the resources of Ireland ; 
the social and commercial condition of 
our tropical colonies ; the principles 
upon which our revenue should be 
raised; the laws that should regulato 
and protect our navigation. But it was 
not that he merely expressed opinions 
upon these subjects ; he came forward 
with details in support of bis principles 
and policy which it had been before be- 
lieved none but a minister could com- 
mand. Instead of experiencing the 
usual and almost inevitable doom of 
private members of parliament, and hav- 
ing his statements shattered by official 
information. Lord George Bentinck, on 
the contrary, was the assailant, and the 
successful assailant, of an administra- 
tion on these very heads. He often did 
their work more effectually than all 
their artificial training enabled them to 
do it His acute research and his pecu- 
liar sources of information roused the 
vigilance of all the public offices of the 
country. Since his time there has been 
more care in preparing official returns, 
and in arranging the public correspon- 
dence placed on the table of the House 
of Commons. . . . Though bis man- 
ner, which was daily improving, was not 
felicitous in the house, the authority of 
his intellect, his knowledge, and bis 
character, made him one of the great 
personages of debate ; but with the 
country, who only read his speeches, he 
ranked high as an orator. It is only 
those who have had occasion critically 
to read and examine the long series of 
his speeches, who can be conscious of 
their considerable merits. The infor- 
mation is always full, and often fresh ; 
the 8 cope large ; the argument close ; 
and the style, though simple, never bald, 
but vigorous, idiomatic, and often pic- 
turesque. He had not credit for this 
in his day, but the passages which have 
been quoted in this volume will prove 
the justness of this criticism. As a 
speaker and writer his principal want 
was condensation. He could not bear 
that anything should remain untold. He 
was deficient in taste, but he had fervor 
of feeling, and was by no means void of 
imagination. 

" The writer, in his frequent commu- 
nications with him of faithful and un- 
bounded confidence, was often reminded 
of the character by Mr. Burke of my 
Lord Keppell. 

" The labours of Lord Geo. Bentinck 
bad been supernatural, and one ought, 
perhaps, to have felt then that it was 
impossible they could be continued on 
such a scale of exhaustion ; but no friend 
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could control his eager Hfe in this re- 
spect ; he obeyed the law of his Tene- 
ment and fiery nature, being one of tbose 
men who in whatever they undertake 
know no medium, but will * succeed or 
die.' 

•« He stood (writes Mr. Disraeli of his 
last interriew) upon the perron of Har- 
court House, the last of the great hotels 
of an age of stately manners, with its 
wings, and court-yard, and carriage 
portal, and huge outward walls. He 
put forth his hand to bid farewell, and 
his last words were characteristic of the 
man — of his warm feelings and of his 
ruling passion : — • God bless you : we 
must work, and the country will come 
round us. 1 

" They say that when great men arise 
they have a mission to accomplish, and 
do not disappear until it is fulfilled. Yet 
this is not always true. After all his 
deep study and his daring action, Mr. 
Hampden died on an obscure field, al- 
most before the commencement of that 
mighty struggle which he seemed born 
to direct. In the great contention be- 
tween the patriotic and the cosmopoli- 
tan principle, which has hardly begun, 
and on the issue of which the fate of this 
island as a powerful community de- 
pends, Lord George Bentinck appeared 
to be produced to represent the tradi- 
tionary influences of our country in 
their most captivating form. Born a 
natural leader of the people, he was 
equal to the post. Free from preju- 
dices, bis large mind sympathised with 
all classes of the realm. His courage 
and his constancy were never surpassed 
by man. He valued life only as a means 
of fulfilling duty ; and truly it may be 
said of him, that be feared nothing but 
God.''— pp. 579-84., 

The political combination which he 
formed with so much difficulty and so 
many misgivings, is now a great and a 
powerful party in the state. Is the 
principle which they represent ever 
again to assert its ascendancy over the 
economic policy of this great empire ? 
Are the men who have associated in 
defence of the deserted principles ever 
to fill the place of the advisers of the 
Sovereign ? High authority* has re- 
cently assured us, that a Protectionist 
ministry is not improbable, a Protec- 
tionist policy impossible. We believe 
that, so far as the present is concerned, 
the probabilities of both depend upon 
the energies and the courage of those 
who represent the party and the prin- 
ciple in the House of Commons : — 



"Imperium facile iisdem artibus reti- 
netur quibus initio paritur." The 
new political combination can be ef- 
fectually sustained by the same exhi- 
bition of energy and courage by which 
it was originally formed. The moral 
of this great man's political life, for a 
great man he unquestionably was — the 
moral of his political life is expressed 
in the last words he spoke to his 
friend — " We must work, and the coun- 
try will come round us. 1 ' Upon the 
exertions of those to whom he has left 
the legacy of his example, we believe 
that their success as a party rests. 
The history of a party, and its princi- 
ples, are, however, not always identical. 
Yet, "upon the issue of the struggle 
between the patriotic and the cosmopo- 
litan principle," we do think, with 
Mr. Disraeli, "the fate of England, 
as a powerful community, depends." 
By the next session of Parliament the 
result of the next general election will 
very much be influenced ; all that may be 
involved in the issue of that election 
to the institutions even of our ancient 
monarchy, it were too large a subject 
now to discuss. 

It is true that the undertaking of 
this memoir was in many respects a 
perilous adventure. Mr. Disraeli has 
certainly no reason to regret the gene- 
rous feelings that suggested the fulfil- 
ment of his labour of love. It is im- 
possible to rise from the perusal of 
these pages without the warmest ad- 
miration of the writer's qualities, both 
of heart and head. We feel that they 
come from a spirit to whose generous 
emotions we can safely accord the tri- 
bute of our esteem and our trust. 
There is something better than the 
politician even in the mournful words 
with which he closes his tribute to the 
memory of his friend : — 

" One who stood by his side in an ar- 
duous and unequal struggle ; who often 
shared his councils, and sometimes, per- 
haps, soothed bis cares ; who knew well 
the greatness of his nature, and es- 
teemed his friendship among the chief 
of worldly blessings, has stepped aside 
from the strife and passion of public 
life to draw up this record of his deeds 
and thoughts, that those who come after 
us may form some conception of his 
character and career, and trace in these 
faithful though imperfect pages the por- 
traiture of an English Worthy." — pp. 
587-8. 



IheprsNOt Duke of Newcastle, 



( Heu quantum mutatus ab itto." 
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BY D.* P. M'CARTHT. 

It is the last of all the days, 
The day on which the old year dies. 
Ah 1 yes, the fated hoar is near ; 
I see upon his snow-white bier 
Outstretched the weary wanderer lies, 
And mark his dying gaze. 

A thousand visions, dark and fair, 
Crowd on the old man's fading sight ; 
A thousand mingled memories throng 
The old man's heart, still green and strong ; 
The heritage of wrong and right 
He leaves unto his heir. 

He thinks upon his budding hopes, 

The day he stood the worlu 8 young king, 

Upon his coronation morn, 

When diamonds hung on every thorn, 

And peeped the pearl flowers of the spring 

Adown the emerald slopes. 

He thinks upon his youthful pride, 
When, in his ermined cloak of snow, 
Upon his war-horse, stout and staunch, 
The cataract- crested avalanche, 
He thundered on the rocks below, 
With his warriors at his side. 

From rock to rock, through cloven scalp, 

By rivers rushing to the sea, 

With thunderous sound his army wound 

The heaven-supporting hills around; 

Like that the Man of Destiny 

Led down the astonished Alp. 

The bugles of the blast rang out, 
The banners of the lightning swung, 
The icy spear-points of the pine 
Bristled along the advancing line, 
And as the winds' reveille rung, 
Heavens 1 how the hills did shout. 

Adown each slippery precipice 
Rattled the loosen'd rocks, like balls 
Shot from his booming thunder guns, 
Whose smoke, effacing stars and suns, 
Darkens the stifled heaven, and falls 
Far off in arrowy showers of ice. 

Ah I yes, he was a mighty king, 

A mighty king, full flushed with youth ; 

He cared not then what ruin lay 

Upon his desolating way ; 

Not his the cause of God or Truth, 

But the brute lust of conquering. 
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Nought could resist his mighty will ; 
The green grass withered where he stood; 
His ruthless hands were prompt to seize 
Upon the tresses of the trees ; 
Then shrieked the maidens of the wood, 
And the saplings of the hill. 

Nought could resist his mighty will, 
For in his ranks rode spectral Death ; 
The old expired through very fear, 
And pined the young, when he came near ; 
The faintest flutter of his breath 
Was sharp enough to kill. 

Nought could resist his mighty will ; 
The flowers fell dead beneath his tread ; 
The streams of life, that through the plains 
Throb night and day through crystal veins, 
With feverish pulses frigbten'd fled, 
Or curdled, and grew stilL 

Nought could resist his mighty will ; 
On rafts of ice, blue-hued, like steel, 
He crossed the broadest rivers o'er ; 
Ah ! me, and then was heard no more 
The murmur of the peaceful wheel 
That turned the peasant's mill. 

But why the evil that attends 
On war recall to further view ? 
Accursed war ! — the world too well 
Knows what thou art— thou fiend of hell ! 
The madness of a heartless few, 
For their own selfish ends ! 

Soon, soon the youthful conqueror 

Felt moved, and bade the horrors cease ; 

Nature resumed its ancient sway, 

Warm tears rolled down the cheeks of Day, 

And Spring, the harbinger of peace, 

Proclaimed the fight was o'er. 

Oh 1 what a change came o'er the world ; 
The winds, that cut like naked swords, 
Shed balm upon the wounds they made ; 
And they who came the first to aid 
The foray of grim winter's hordes, 
The flag of truce unfurled. 

Oh ! how the song of joy, the sound 
Of rapture thrills the leaguer'd camps ; 
The tinkling showers like cymbals clash 
Upon the late leaves of the ash, 
And blossoms hang like festal lamps 
On all the trees around. 

And there is sunshine, sent to strew 
God's cloth of gold, whereon may dance 
To music, that harmonious moves 
The linked Graces and the Loves ; 
Making reality romance, 
And rare romance even more than true. 
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The fields laughed out in dimpling flowers, 
The stream's blue eyes flash'd bright with smiles ; 
The pale-faced clouds turned rosy-red, 
As they looked down from over head j 
Then fled o'er continents and isles, 
To shed their happy tears in showers. 

The youthful monarch's heart grew light 
To hud what joy good deeds can shed ; 
To nurse the orphan buds that bent 
Over each turf-piled monument, 
Wherein the parent flowers lay dead 
Who perished in that fight. 

And as he roamed from day to day, 
Atoning thus to flower and tree, 
Flinging his lavish gold around 
In countless yellow flowers, he found, 
By gladsome- weeping April's knee, 
The modest maiden May. 

Oh ! she was young as angels are, 

Ere the eternal youth they lead 

Gives any clue to tell the hours 

They've spent in heaven's Elysian bowers ; 

Ere God before their eyes decreed 

The birth-day of some beauteous star. 

Oh 1 she was fair as are the leaves 

Of pale white roses, when the light 

Of sunset, through some trembling bough, 

Kisses the cjueen-flower's blushing brow ; 

Nor leaves it red nor marble white, 

But rosy-pale, like April eves. 

Her eyes were like forget-me-nots, 
Dropped in the silvery snow-drop's cup, 
Or on the folded myrtle buds, 
The azure violet of the woods ; 
Just as the thirsty sun drinks up 
The dewy diamonds on the plots. 

And her sweet breath was like the sighs 
Breathed by a babe of Youth and Love ; 
When all the fragrance of the South 
From the cleft cherry of its mouth, 
Meets the fond lips that from above 
Stoop to caress its slumbering eyes. 

He took the maiden by the hand, 
And led her in her simple gown 
Unto a hamlet's peaceful scene, 
Upraised her standard on the green ; 
And crowned her with a rosy crown, 
The beauteous Queen of all the land. 

And happy was the maiden's reign — 
For peace, and mirth, and twin-born love 
Came forth from out men's hearts that day, 
Their gladsome fealty to pay ; 
And there was music in the grove, 
And dancing on the plain. 
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And Labour carolled at his task, 
Like the blithe bird that sings and builds 
His happy household 'mid the leaves ; 
And now the fibrous twig he weaves, 
And now he sings to her who gilds— 
The sole horizon he doth ask. 

And sickness half forgot its pain. 
And sorrow half forgot its grief; 
And eld forgot that it was old, 
As if to show the age of gold 
Was not the poet's fond Belief; 
But every year comes back again. 

The Year-King passed along his way, 
Rejoiced, rewarded, and content ; 
He passed to distant lands and new, 
For other tasks he had to do ; 
But wheresoe'er the wanderer went 
He ne'er forgot his darling May. 

He sent her stems of living gold 
From the rich plains of western lands, 
And purple-gushing grapes from vines 
Born of the amorous sun that shines 
Where Tagus rolls its golden sands, 
Or Guadalete old. 

And citrons from Firenze's fields, 
And golden apples from the isles 
That gladden the bright southern seas, 
True home of the Hesperides ; 
Which now no dragon guards, but smiles 
The bounteous Mother as she yields. 

And then the King grew old like Lear — 

His blood waxed chill, his beard grew grey ; 

He changed his sceptre for a staff: 

And as the thoughtless children laugh, 

To see him totter on his way, 

He knew his destined hour was near. 

And soon it came ; and here he strives, 

Outstretched upon his snow-white bier, 

To reconcile the dread account — 

How stands the balance, what the amount ; • 

As we shall do with trembling fear 

When our last hour arrives. 

Come, let us kneel around his bed, 
And pray unto his God and ours, 
For mercy on his servant here : 
Oh 1 God be with the dying year I 
And God be with the hippy hours 
That died before their sire lay dead. 

And as the bells commingling ring 
The New Year in, the Old Year out, 
Muffled and sad, and now in peals, 
With which the quivering beury reels, 
Grateful and hopeful be the shout, 
The King is dead 1 — Long live the King ! 
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Aix wealth originally springs from 
land, labour, and capital; or rather 
from the application of labour, assisted 
by capital, to land ; and to a combi- 
nation of these three instruments of 
production all wealth may be traced. 
Land (used in a wide sense, as desig- 
nating all "natural agents") is the 
universal parent of raw produce; and 
not only the food that supports the 
labourer or artisan, but the material 
upon which he exercises his skill, are 
its immediate gifts. If we resolve to its 
primary constituents any manufactured 
article, we shall find that it consists of 
the produce of the soil; which also 
forms the fund from which all the ma- 
terial rewards of the labourer are sup- 
plied, whether he toil 

* In the darksome depihf of the fathomless mint, 
Where the rocki never saw the tan's decline, 
Nov the dawn of the glorious day"— 

or whether, by the brilliancy of his 
genius or the depth of his understand- 
ing, he sway the councils and arbitrate 
the destinies of mankind. Land differs 
from the other elements of production, 
labour and capital, in not being sus- 
ceptible of indefinite increase; and 
thus it is not only the source of a 
nation's wealth, but the final barrier 
also to its aggrandizement and pros- 
perity. The limited quantity of land, 
and its limited fertility, are the real 
limits to production, as production is 
to population ; and a contest between 
the slowly increasing produce of the 
soil, and the rapidly increasing wants 
of society, is-felt in every country at 
an early stage. The obstacle opposed 
by this limitation to production (from 
the extent and properties of the soil) 
has been aptly compared, by a cele- 
brated economist,* to a highly elastic 
and extensible band, which is hardly 
ever so violently stretched that it could 
not possibly be stretched any more, 
yet the pressure of which is felt Ions 
before the final limit is reached, and 
felt more severely the nearer that limit 
is approached. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that every country has a direct 



interest in the increased extent and 
increased productiveness of the soil ; 
and as, in this kingdom at least, all the 
land is appropriated, and not practi- 
cally capable of extension, it follows 
that the welfare of the people is inti- 
mately connected with its increased 
productiveness. 

Trade and commerce with foreign 
nations have somewhat modified this 
complete dependence of every country 
upon its own soil. It has enabled us 
to avail ourselves of the extent and fer- 
tility of the territories of our neigh- 
bours, and instead of expending our 
labour in the creation of the raw material, 
to purchase it abroad, and, altering its 
fashion and enhancing its value by the 
application of industry, to pay by its 
exportation for our imports. A country 
whose capital and labour are wholly, or 
almost wholly employed in developing 
its own resources, rests upon a foun- 
dation far more solid than one that is, 
in a great part, dependent upon the 
precarious interests of foreign com-, 
merce. A revolution abroad, an inter- 
national war, and many other circum- 
stances, may mar the entente cordial to 
which commercial reciprocity is sub- 
servient. But that country which de- 
pends upon itself alone, is placed 
beyond the reach of foreign influences ; 
and stands undamaged and uninjured 
amid the convulsions abroad, by which 
liberty is swept away, time-hallowed in- 
stitutions levelled, and thrones shaken, 
shattered, and destroyed. 

It is so obvious that the interests of 
the community are deeply concerned 
in the increased abundance of the pro- 
duce of the land, that it is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon the subject. 
It is of more importance to consider 
the means by which the productive 
powers of the soil are most fully em- 
ployed, and agricultural industry best 
developed. Of these, some are within 
the control of the state, and others of 
individuals. Security from violence 
and fraud ; good roads, and improved 
means of communication ; the progress 
of agricultural skill, knowledge, and 
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invention ; the remoral of fiscal bur. 
dens on agriculture ; cheapness and fa- 
cility in the transfer of land from the 
hands of those who can make little of 
it into the hands of those who can 
make more ; and, above all, a feeling 
of permanence and security in the pos- 
session of land, and a conviction that 
no violent change in the laws will inter- 
fere with existing or future contracts, 
may be enumerated as a few of the 
principal circumstances that inspire 
the possessor of the soil with sufficient 
confidence to expend his labour and ca- 
pital in developing its latent energies. 
If the different laws by which the 
tenure, distribution, and transfer of 
land are governed, and by which its 
management, and even in many parti, 
culars its mode of cultivation, are desig- 
nated and controlled, were regarded 
as a purely economic question, it is 
sufficiently evident that it would be 
one of the utmost moment ; but when 
we know that the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of the law produces a deep 
feeling of discontent in the minds of the 
whole agricultural population, often 
manifesting its potent presence in ag- 
rarian outrages and fearful crimes, the 
necessity for a thorough investigation 
and final settlement becomes much 
more imperative. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that we attribute the present unsatis- 
factory state of the great " land ques- 
tion " to any want of legislation upon 
the subject ; on the contrary, we be- 
lieve that the evils are to a great ex- 
tent, perhaps wholly, attributable to 
over- legislation ; to a vain endeavour to 
bring about, through the agency of 
acts of Parliament, those arrangements 
between man and man which depend 
upon circumstances beyond the know- 
ledge, as they are beyond the control 
of others, and which can only be con. 
eluded in a satisfactory manner by the 
great principles that rule all commer- 
cial dealings— a perfect freedom of 
contract 

In the early stages of society, before 
personal freedom can be said fairly to 
exist, and where self-reliance and en- 
terprise are as rarely found as even a 
glimpse of the great principles that 
regulate trade and commerce, Govern- 
ment interference will be found to ex- 
tend far beyond its legitimate province. 
Our statute books contain Acts of Par- 
liament almost without number, pro- 
fessing to regulate, for the benefit of 



the public, those petty transactions 
whicn are now safely left to individuals. 
Acts to regulate the prices of food and 
the wages of labour abound; and land, 
too, has come in for its full share of 
legislation ; and in this particular Ire- 
land appears to have been especially 
favoured. In the reign of George lit 
there were about sixty statutes passed 
on this subject for Ireland, and only 
five or six for England ; and as a far- 
ther example, as well of Government 
interference as of the overloaded state 
of our statute books, we may mention 
that there are thirty-four Irish statutes 
relating to the leasing powers of eccle- 
siastical corporations, six relating to 
infants, lunatics, and married women, 
and twelve giving powers to tenants 
for life and in tail, in relation to 
land, to say nothing of a multitude 
of other acts upon almost every 
branch of the subject In commercial 
transactions it was felt that legal re- 
strictions pressed so prejudicially upon 
individuals, that nearly all such acts 
have been repealed. But, unfortu- 
nately for the landowner, whilst com- 
pelled to submit, for the sake of "free 
trade," to measures that have seriously 
depreciated the value of his property, 
the real principles of free trade have 
never been extended to him. In re- 
gard to land, the same ignorance that 
dictated the absurd Acts of Parliament 
to which we have alluded still exist ; 
and an expectation that Government 
is to do, as between landlord and 
tenant, what no Government ever did 
or could do, appears to be the principal 
obstacle to final legislation upon the 
subject It is, however, gratifying to 
find that the present Premier is con- 
vinced of this, and we fully agree with 
the opinions he expressed in a late 
debate upon Tenant-right (12th July 
last), when he declared " that what- 
ever might be said with regard to Irish 
landlords, he did not think that any 
general observations against them were 
just. There were severe expressions 
applied to certain landlords which were 
not more than adequate, but to apply 
those expressions to other landlords 
would be doing them a great injustice. 
He was convinced that instead of benefit- 
ing the landlord and tenant, by intro- 
ducing a law which would lead them 
to insist upon certain rights, the land- 
lord having certain property which no 
parliament could take away, such a 
law, instead of improving the present 
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state of things, would make it worse. 
He was induced to say thus much, be- 
cause, after all that had passed, he 
thought it would be doing wrong to 
hold out the expectation that Govern- 
ment was going to bring in a bill which 
would entirely settle this question, with 
regard to a settlement of which they 
must, after all, look to an improve- 
ment in the state of society in Ireland 
rather than to any legislation." 

Under the feudal law the tenant was 
little better than a vassal, who stood in 
a state of complete dependency to his 
superior, and received, in exchange for 
his services, support and protection. 
Commerce in tnose days was almost 
wholly unknown, and the rent of his 
land, paid in Kind, was expended by 
the lord in an indiscriminate and pro- 
fuse hospitality. In process of time 
the bonds by which this military te- 
nure was supported, gradually loos- 
ened. The life and liberty of the 
vassal was no longer placed in jeo- 
pardy at the caprice of the powerful 
baron ; and a desire to possess the 
luxuries and comforts of civilized life 
began to give an exchangeable value 
to the produce of the soil, as well as to 
the manual labour of the vassal, which 
neither had before possessed. Thus a 
change was slowly effected, and a new 
conventional contract between two 
independent parties, founded upon 
considerations of mutual convenience 
and self-interest, engrafted upon the 
former relation of lord and vassal. 
These changes were gradually intro- 
duced ; and by these means two sepa- 
rate relationships, one belonging to a 
barbarous age, and the other to modern 
and enlightened times, became blended 
together. This forms the existing law 
oflandlord and tenant, in which the 
duties and responsibilities of the owners 
of land are intermixed with their rights 
and privileges ; and the state of depen- 
dence of the vassal with the equities 
and obligations of the tenant. 

It is to the union of these two charac- 
ters, almost diametrically opposed, in 
the same individuals, that much of the 
confusion with which this subject is 
enveloped is attributable. Habit and 
ancient predilections have made us 
familiAr and perhaps partial to many 
things in our statute books to which, 
were they now brought before our no- 
tice for the first time as measures 
adapted to the present requirements of 
jociety, we would never for a moment 



dream of giving our assent. A re- 
view of the Acts of Parliament upon 
this subject will show that the privileges 
intended to have been provided for the 
tenant are to a great extent practically 
useless, and act often as a direct incen- 
tive to fraud ; and that notwithstand- 
ing all the intricate legislation upon 
the subject the rights of the landlord 
exist only in name, without any effec- 
tual legal remedy to enforce them. 

Experience, as well as economic 
science, teaches us that, as the com- 
munity consists of a congregation of 
individuals, so the prosperity of the 
commonwealth depends upon the pros- 
perity of those of whom it is com- 
posed ; and it also leads us to the con- 
clusion that the overwhelming majority 
of mankind are the best judges of their 
own interests. Legal interference 
is only necessary for enforcing agree- 
ments, provided they be not prejudi- 
cial to the rest of the community, or 
made contra bono* mores. This is now 
universally acknowledged, and forms 
the foundation of all legislative enact- 
ments relating to commercial dealings, 
save and except where land is concern- 
ed. This arises from the old feudal 
feelings already alluded to, which in- 
duce us to look to land as the source of 
honour and not of profit ; and to the 
possession of land as a privilege and 
not as a trade. Whereas agriculture 
is in all respects a manufacture, in 
which the raw materials of seed and 
manure are worked up by the agency 
of the soil, assisted by the secret powers 
of nature. 

In proportion as the value of land 
to the community, and the great part 
it fills in the history of a nation's pros- 
perity is acknowledged, it becomes 
more important to investigate the po- 
sition in which it is placed by wnat 
we may be permitted to term disabling 
statutes : enactments by which the free 
and useful employment of this great 
natural agent in the production of 
wealth is unprofitably hampered and 
controlled. If we examine the causes of 
the backward state of agriculture in this 
country, and the poverty and misery 
of the people (which appear always to 
follow as a natural sequence), we shall 
almost invariably find that they result 
from legal restrictions on a landlord's 
power of making commercial con- 
tracts with his tenants. This has also 
been attributed, doubtless with a great 
deal of justice, to the embarrassed con* 
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dition of the proprietors, and to the in- 
jurious effects resulting from the ap- 
pointment of receivers of the Court of 
Chancery. That estates so circum- 
stanced rapidly deteriorate is certainly 
true, but is still referrible, in a great 
extent at least, to the same cause ; for 
the greatest evil that springs from the 
embarrassed condition of the landlord, 
is the total incapacity under which 
his difficulties place him, of entering 
into valid and binding commercial 
contracts with his tenants. Regard 
to the common weal would require 
that the chief contracting party, the 
landlord, should possess perfect free- 
dom, and the other party perfect se- 
curity; but as the laws at present 
exist, restrictions, unnecessary and in- 
jurious, are imposed upon the one, and 
insecurity only guaranteed to the other. 

It is a maxim of the ancient com- 
mon law " that he that ploughs should 
plough in hope ;" and this saying was 
not only founded upon natural equity 
and justice, but also upon the strictest 
rules of economic science. Capital and 
labour will only be expended by those 
who have a certainty of reaping the 
fruit of their industry ; and without 
such assurance the land, the great pa- 
rent of wealth, will remain waste, or, 
what amounts to nearly the same thing, 
imperfectly cultivated ; which is always 
a public loss to the community ; for that 
which might have been created and 
added to the general food fund of the 
country, by the expenditure of little 
else than labour upon it, is not brought 
into existence ; the land remaining dor- 
mant and idle, like some great steam- 
engine, or other instrument of produc- 
tion, that only requires to be set in 
motion to stimulate industry, and add 
its quota to the stock of national wealth. 

1 he mere secure possession of land 
is seldom sufficient to make the idle 
industrious, or the spendthrift provi- 
dent ; and it would not be difficult to 
collect in the voluminous pages of the 
Land Commissioners' Report the evi- 
dence of many experienced men, ani- 
mated by the most praiseworthy anxiety 
to benefit the condition of the tenant- 
farmer classes, and vet of opinion that 
until the smaller farmers shall have 
acquired a greater degree of intel- 
ligence and industry, no practical 
good would result from the granting 
of leases. Of this we have a strong 
example in the leases for lives renew- 
able tor ever, under which more than 



a seventh of the entire soil of Ireland 
was until lately held. Many of these 
leases were made for agricultural pur- 
poses, some of them by no means o£ 
ancient date, and yet it is notorious 
that their only effect was to turn the 
yeoman into a " squireen," and to 
inflict upon Ireland all the curses of 
the middleman system. 

If the soil were incapable of improve- 
ment or deterioration, the principles by 
which the letting and hiring of land 
should be governed would be suffi- 
ciently plain. Contracts relating to 
it should be placed upon the same 
footing as contracts relating to any- 
other raw material used in the creation 
or production of wealth. The two 
contracting parties should be placed 
upon a footing of perfect freedom and 
equality ; they should be at liberty to 
enter into any compact prompted by 
their mutual interests; and the law 
should only be used to give efficacy 
and enforcement to suck dealings. 
The only evil that oould result to the 
community, in an economic sense, 
would arise from the land being left in 
an unproductive state ; but against 
this the landlord would be impelled by 
the strongest motives of self-interest 
to guard ; as in that case it would also 
cease to produce rent. The question, 
however, becomes more complicated 
when we import into the proposition 
the new elements — that the landlord 
and tenant are not, as it is maintain, 
ed, upon a footing of perfect equality ; 
that land is susceptible, in almost in. 
finite gradations, of having its pro- 
ductive powers enhanoed or impaired ; 
and that remainder-men and rever- 
sioners have often rights which it is 
necessary to protect. 

The landlord and the tenant, it has 
been frequently said, are not upon 
equal terms. Education, and that 
foresight and intelligence that spring 
from education, certainly give the 
landlord a great advantage over the 
illiterate peasant; for knowledge is 
power. But the same may be said 
of every transaction in which the edu- 
cated have to deal with the uneducated 
classes. The spread of useful know- 
ledge is the only remedy, and withal, 
a great national benefit ; for the same 
mental superiority that gives, in a con- 
tract, to one man an advantage over 
another, will also enable him to pursue 
the trade of a mechanic or a farmer 
with more ability and success. Fraud 
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and violence are legitimate objects for 
legal interference ; but none but a 
French socialist writer would maintain 
thai the laws should relieve against 
every accidental difference in bodily 
organisation or mental vigour, whether 
natural or acquired. It is, however, 
maintained by others, that they do not 
meet upon equal terms, because the te- 
nant is acting under the compulsion of 
imminent starvation. The landlords are 
represented as having the monopoly of 
land, and as exacting from the starving 
tenant a far more than legitimate agricul- 
tural rent. The fact is indisputable, 
and forms the key to Ireland's anoma- 
lous condition, that a great portion of 
the soil of the country has become 
centered in the hands of a class uniting 
with the characteristics of the tenant 
those of the pauper. The political 
causes to which this is partly due 
have been frequently discussed, and 
we shall have occasion in the course of 
this paper to point out some of the 
legal provisions at present existing 
by which the same system is to a great 
extent perpetuated. This was the 
principal cause of the famine with which 
this country was lately desolated, and 
has always formed the greatest obstacle 
to the improvement of the people, 
and the progress of agricultural skill, 
wealth, and happiness. It may be 
very true that in some cases, owing to 
his poverty, or under the constraint of 
famine, the tenant is not possessed of 
sufficient independence to meet the 
landlord upon equal terms ; but the 
answer is obvious that this is no hard- 
ship ; for a man without adequate 
capital has no right to enter into the 
trade of a farmer. It would be as 
reasonable for a pauper who had be- 
come the possessor of a bale of cotton 
wool, under the promise of paying an 
exorbitant sum, to cling to it with a 
desperate tenacity, and to complain 
that the laws pressed upon him with 
undue severity, inasmuch as they failed 
to supply him with capital and ma- 
chinery for its manufacture. As long 



as he continued to hold the wool, the 
seller would be deprived of its price, 
and the country of its produce ; just 
as, in the case of a pauper tenant, the 
inheritor loses the rent, and the coun- 
try the fruit of the land. An insolvent 
proprietary was found to press so se- 
verely against the best interests of the 
country, as to call for an act almost 
unexampled in its sweeping severity, 
and in the hardships it inflicted upon 
the upper classes ; and the same evils, 
only greater in extent, flow from a 
pauper occupancy. 

It would then appear that the great 
obstacles to free contracts, relating to 
land, spring from the present state of 
the laws. These disabilities it will be 
necessary to consider, in as popular a 
manner as the subject admits of. The 
investigation will be greatly facilitated 
by the inquiries of several gentlemen 
fully competent for the undertaking. 
The results of their labours have been 
lately published, and we shall have 
occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of this paper.* 

And, here we may as well dispose of 
a little book, or rather pamphlet, from 
which we had anticipated much infor- 
mation ; but which we have been oblig- 
ed to put aside with not a little disap- 
pointment, f It purports to solve the 
perplexing land question, and to give 
practical plans for the improvement 
of the land-tenure in Ireland. But, 
we regret to say, the suggestions in 
this work are wholly impracticable, not 
to say ridiculous ; and savour more of 
the exuberance of an Irishman's fancy, 
when his genius has got the better of 
him, than of the practical reality, and 
stern severity of truth, we would have 
a right to expect from one of her Ma- 
jesty's Counsel. His scheme is so vi- 
sionary, and so incapable of being: ap- 
plied to any purpose of practical utility, 
that it is not likely to attract the at- 
tention even of Tenant-leaguers. Any 
detailed outline of such a plan, or 
serious endeavour to expose its nume- 
rous fallacies, would consequently an- 
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swer no useful purpose. Reqtdescat in 
pace I 

The only persons in Ireland at pre- 
sent capable of granting arbitrary- 
leases or their estates for such rents, 
and generally subject to such contracts 
as they may deem beneficial, are per- 
sons wholly free from judgment and 
mortgage debts, and other incum- 
brances, and in whom the absolute 
Eossession of the land is vested ; or, in 
iw-parlance, fee-simple proprietors. 
All other classes of land-owners are 
placed under restrictions more or less 
severe. Municipal Corporations are 
prohibited from making leases for more 
than thirty-one years, unless for build- 
ing purposes; spiritual Corporations, 
such as bishops, deans, and chapters, 
are restricted to twenty-one years ; 
tenants for life and others, such as 
lessees, having only a limited interest, 
are disabled from granting a lease to 
endure beyond their own estate in the 
land, however limited or uncertain. 
The concurrence of the Court of Chan- 
cery is necessary to give validity to 
leases made by the committees of luna- 
tics or idiots. Infants cannot make 
leases so as to bind themselves when 
they attain their majorities ; and no 
tenant can obtain a lease of land, over 
which a receiver of the Court of Chan- 
cery has been appointed, certain in its 
duration and validity, all such leases 
being made " for seven years " or some 
other term " pending the litigation," 
and terminating with it. Some of these 
disabilities may be got over by procur- 
ing consents from parties interested ; 
but the difficulties and expenses are so 
great as practically to exclude the mere 
agricultural tenant from their benefits. 
The greatest injustice, however, that 
results to the tenant, and that which 
above all others makes his tenure pre- 
carious, is the power not only the 
mortgagee, but every person who has 
obtained a judgment against the in- 
heritor, possesses, of evicting all subse- 
quent leases, frequently without even 
a demand of the possession. Thus, it 
may happen upon an estate, undoubt- 
edly held in fee-simple, and in the un- 
disturbed, exclusive, and unquestioned 
possession of the owner, that every 
lease may be called in question at some 
future period, and evicted by any one 
of numerous judgment creditors, of 
whom the tenant never heard. 

Referring to the economic principles 
upon which the granting of leases proves 



favourable to the prosperity of the com- 
munity, it will follow that nothing 
can be more absurd than the most un- 
necessary "pains and penalties" above 
alluded to. The only advantage the 
tenant derives from a lease is security. 
Under the protection of this lease he lays 
out at a Ion? venture, or, as the phrase 
is, he " sinks" his capital in the land, 
postponing present enjoyment to ad- 
vantages that are greater and more re- 
mote; and an immediate consumption 
and destruction of his property, to its 
preservation in a permanent form. 
Upon English estates a large portion 
of the necessary capital is advanced by 
the landlord ; and the same is the case 
in a greater or lesser degree upon all 
well-circumstanced estates in this coun- 
try. In proportion as the amount of 
capital advanced by the landlord is 
greater, the necessity for security upon 
the tenant's part becomes less impera- 
tive, for he advances less capital and 
incurs less risk. Now this is the case 
invariably upon the estates of the most 
wealthy and unembarrassed proprie- 
tors. A 8 a great portion of the capital 
for permanent improvements is ad* 
vanced by them, a secure lease to the 
tenant becomes of less moment. But 
upon an embarrassed estate, one of two 
things happens, either where the land- 
lord cannot advance the necessary capi- 
tal, the tenant will not risk his, and 
therefore the land is under-productive ; 
or the tenant does make the necessary 
advances, requiring for that purpose 
some guarantee that he that sows should 
also reap the fruits thereof. On an 
unincumbered estate, where this gua- 
rantee is scarcely required, the land- 
lord finds it easy to give it ; but on an 
embarrassed estate, where the tenant 
has to struggle against the inability of 
the landlord to assist him, and to guard 
also against the dangers that may arise 
from promises and principles that 
reigned in happier hours being post- 
poned or forgotten amidst the tempta- 
tions and trials of adversity, the land- 
lord possesses no power of giving se- 
curity to the tenant. It sometimes 
happens — such was the case upon the 
Audley estate, one of the most insolvent 
in Ireland — that there are eighty incum- 
brancers, without the unanimous consent 
of whom no valid contract could be 
entered into with a tenant, however 
bona fide, and however advantageous to 
all. 
It may, indeed, be said, that if a 
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person please, by embarrassing his 
estate, to disqualify himself from grant- 
ing leases, he has none but himself 
to blame. The fallacy of this argu- 
ment is too plain to require refuta- 
tion. The whole community is inte- 
rested in the produce of the soil, and the 
possessor holds it only quam diu se bene 
getserit, as a trustee for the community, 
so long as he uses it in a manner con- 
sistent with the public welfare. If all 
the proprietors of the coal fields of Eng- 
land, animated by some extraordinary 
hallucination, were suddenly to suspend 
their works, no one can doubt but that 
it would be a legitimate matter for legal 
interposition. For the same reason the 
settlements of former days should not 
be permitted to interfere injuriously 
with the present generation ; nor the 
dead be permitted to make laws preju- 
dicial to the interests of the living. 

If again it should be urged, ou be- 
half of the creditor, that it would be an 
injustice to him to deprive him of such 
a power, it might be answered that in- 
dividual must yield to public interests. 
And moreover, it is the duty of the 
legislature, because it is for the benefit 
of all, that prodigality, extravagance, 
and indebtedness should be discouraged, 
and that promptitude in all dealings 
should, as far as possible, be fostered. 
If it become necessary at any time to 
raise money upon an estate for any 
temporary purpose, a mortgage is the 
proper method of doing so; but a 
judgment, which is, as its name im- 
ports, a sum of money recovered in an 
action at law, was never intended for- 
merly to do more than serve a tempo- 
rary purpose in enabling the creditor 
to raise the amount of his debt imme- 
diately. A man should not be per- 
mitted by mortgage, settlement, or 
otherwise, so to bind himself or others, 
or rather so to shackle his land as to 
prevent fair leases, at a rack-rent, with- 
out fine, tn presently and for bona fide 
agricultural purposes, from being grant- 
ed by the person in the actual possession 
of the lands. Nor would this be a real 
injustice to the mortgagee or judgment 
creditor. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves 
principally to the advantages the com- 
munity derives from secure leases 
granted to the tenant ; but how much 
greater are the benefits conferred upon 
the latter ? He now feels an interest 
in the soil, and also in his country, to 
which he had been hitherto, perchance, 



a stranger ; he works with the reno- 
vated vigour of one whom new hope 
and energy have visited ; he accumu- 
lates capital by industry and sinks its 
fruit into the soil, and thus gives a se- 
curity, as it were, to society for his 
future good conduct. Should some 
temporary calamity come upon him he 
is in a position to borrow, on the credit 
of his real interest, at a moderate rate, 
instead of borrowing small suras at 
necessarily ruinous usury upon his pre- 
carious tenure. Thus he gets rid of a 
slavish fear, and imbibes those princi- 
ples of manly independence from which 
spring so many elevated qualities and 
social virtues. Independently of the 
economic disadvantages that result 
from a questionable tenure, the cruelty 
—for no other word would adequately 
express the feeling — to the tenant 
should not pass unnoticed. Put into 
possession, with all legal forms, by 
the person permitted by the laws to 
continue as the ostensible owner of 
the soil, the tenant is liable, not- 
withstanding a lease, with heavy stamp 
duty and lawyers' fees, and with all 
due formalities literally observed, to 
be evicted without regard to the 
time during which he shall have con- 
tinued in possession, or the amount of 
money expended in permanent im- 
provement. Nor is it alone in refe- 
rence to the lease that this want of 
confidence in the laws is censurable ; 
for the people, having experienced its 
insecurity in matters in which they are 
most interested and competent to 
judge, will naturally view all other 
legal provisions with unmitigated dis- 
trust. 

In pointing out some of the great 
advantages that flow from leases ju- 
diciously granted, it must not be 
imagined that anything so absurd is 
advocated as a compulsory rule impos- 
ing upon all the obligation of letting 
their lands according to some uniform 
system. In leasing a farm to a tenant, 
a kind and liberal landlord will be 
governed by a variety of circumstances, 
which must, of course, vary in every 
case. He will take into account not 
less the circumstances of the soil than 
the vast inequalities of skill, capital, 
education, and, above all, character, 
upon the part of those applying for his 
farm ; and the covenants which he will 
dispense with in the case of some he 
will enforce most stringently against 
others. The uniformity of the leases 
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granted of estates, «« under the courts," 
s one of the principal causes of their 
wretched condition; and such must 
always be the case as long as human 
beings are animated by a diversity of 
feelings, and impelled by different 
motives. 

In order to facilitate the granting of 
leases, it would be very advisable to 
sweep away all the distinctions that at 
present exist in leasing powers, adopt- 
ing simplicity and uniformity, and 
giving to all the parties, for the time 
being, in the de facto possession of the 
land, — whether owner, mortgagee in 
possession, guardian of a minor, com- 
mittee of a lunatic, receiver of the 
court, &c. — a uniform power of leasing, 
subject, however, to such proper res- 
trictions as might be deemed necessary. 
If existing distinctions were perpetu- 
ated, and a leasing power for different 
terms conferred upon different indi- 
viduals, depending not upon their 
being in possession of the land, but 
upon the exact species of title with 
which they were clothed, much doubt 
would still envelope the matter ; and it 
would become a question of difficulty 
and importance — affecting the validity 
of the lease — to determine to what 
particular class the lessor belonged, 
with a view to meet these objections 
it has been proposed that all leas- 
ing powers should be threefold : for 
thirty-one years for agricultural and 
farming purposes ; sixty years for ihe 
reclamation of waste lands and the 
working of mines ; and ninety years 
for budding purposes in towns and 
villages, and these terms appear, per- 
haps, the fairest that could be fixed 
upon. A recent Act of Parliament has 
already made provisions calculated to 
remove some of the obstacles to the 
granting of leases, by a reduction of 
the high stamp duty, which often made 
the tenant unwilling to incur so heavy 
and unnecessary a charge. The stamp 
duty upon leases and agreements for 
leases, has also proved a fertile source 
of fraud, quibbles, and litigation ; and 
its effect has been to prevent agree- 
ments, fairly entered into, from being 
reduced in writing to a binding and 
conclusive form. The repeal of stamp 
duty upon all leases relating to small 
farms, would be a great boon to the 
agricultural classes ; and the loss of 
revenue would be but trifling compared 
to the benefits conferred. 

The question of what is a fair com- 



pensating term in a lease upon which a 
tenant might be expected to expend 
his money, has given rise to much dis- 
cussion. In conferring upon all de facto 
possessors of land a uniform leasing 
power, it would be advisable to give 
them a certain discretionary latitude, 
permitting them to lease for any term 
not exceeding say thirty-one years. It 
would scarcely be possible to fix upon 
any one invariable cycle of duration, 
the inviolable adherence to which 
would not prove, in many cases, most 
prejudicial ; for such matters depend 
almost exclusively upon the particular 
state of the land, its climate and situ- 
ation, not less than the skill and capi- 
tal, and even the age and energy of the 
tenant. They are also governed by 
the amount of money advanced or 
allowance made by the landlord, and 
upon the nature of the improvements 
required/upon which men of experience 
and intelligence differ so widely that a 
certain discretion upon the subject 
should be vested in the parties. 

A long term has been much insisted 
upon on behalf of the tenant. It has 
been maintained that he could not 
afford to lay out the large sums re- 
quired in drainage, &c, without having 
a certain interest for sixty years, and 
some have even maintained without a 
perpetual interest. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to imagine how it would prove 
generally beneficial to have sunk in 
the improvement of the soil capital 
which it would take more than thirty- 
one years to repay with all interest and 
risk. In a country like this where 
there is such a constant complaint of 
the want of capital, and so much land 
upon which money judiciously expend- 
ed Would be repaid in ten or fifteen 
years, and even in five, or seven years, 
it would be most injudicious to encou- 
rage such a comparative loss ; for capi- 
tal would then be invested in works 
that would fail to reproduce it with 
ordinary profit for perhaps fifty or 
sixty years, instead oi being expended 
upon improvements that would turn it 
over from five to ten times in the same 
period ; and the wealth of a commu- 
nity depends not less upon the actual 
amount of capital it possesses than 
upon the rapidity and number of times 
that capital is turned. 

Another objection has often been 
urged to long leases. They place the 
tenant so completely out of control that 
they enable him to follow his own course, 
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be it for better or worse, free from super- 
vision or restraint. In a very high state 
of civilization, where the middle classes 
possess an amount of education, skill, 
and foresight, unfortunately of rare 
existence in Ireland, the people re- 
quire but little guidance. Here the 
tenant classes are often perfectly igno- 
rant of even the commonest rudiments 
of Tillage instruction. Under these cir- 
cumstances leases of such long duration 
only tend to perpetuate an unimprov- 
ing system of agriculture, and a class 
wedded, with the blind prejudice of 
ignorance, to obsolete and injurious 
customs. In these opinions Messrs. 
Fergusson and Vance appear fully to 
concur: — 

" It is a matter of experience that a 
lengthened lease (except for building 
purposes) not merely withdraws the 
tenant from the beneficial influence 
and controul of his landlord, but 
creates an apathy and indolence under 
which the best land deteriorates, sub- 
division takes place, and pauperism 
spreads, until tne lease expires, and 
the land is given up exhausted, and 
incumbered with a wretched popula- 
tion. Such has been too frequently 
the experience in Ireland in respect of 
the old long leases at low rente of the 
last century, exhibiting the most sub- 
division, and the least improvement; 
and if anything were necessary to de- 
monstrate that length of tenure alone, 
or what is called fixity of tenure, will 
not do everything, authenticated in- 
stances may be brought forward of 
farms let for ever, or for ninety-one 
years, at low or merely nominal rents 
(such as three pence per acre), pre- 
seating a painful contrast, in respect 
of the improvement of the land and 
the comforts of the occupying tenants, 
with others immediately adjoining, 
which had been let for terms of twenty- 
one years, and at fair and reasonable 
rents. We therefore think that we 
are justified in propounding as the re- 
sult of experience, that lengthened 
terms in leases are apt to prove inju- 
rious to the landlord and tenant, and 
to the community, so far as the im- 
provement of the land is concerned."* 

Some writers have advocated the 



granting of leases for terms of years 
certain, as being most beneficial both 
for landlord and tenant, and others 
have declared themselves in favour of 
leases for lives. A lease for a certain 
term of years gives notice of its ap- 
proaching determination, and enables 
the tenant to enter into timely nego- 
tiations with his landlord for a renewal 
Should the landlord refuse to hearken 
to reason, and endeavour to take ad- 
vantage of money expended in putting 
the land into "good heart," <%c, it 
gives the tenant the opportunity of re- 
covering the whole, or the greater por- 
tion of nis capital, by adopting a less 
liberal system of husbandry for the 
residue of the term. Thus both 
landlord and tenant possess a recipro- 
cal power of conferring a benefit or 
causing a loss to the other ; and it is 
scarcely necessary to draw the con- 
clusion that in the vast majority of 
cases the course suggested by their 
mutual advantage, not less than by 
the interest of the community, will be 
adopted. The most serious objection 
to a lease for a term of years is that 
the farm is apt to be divided into par- 
cels under the statute of distributions, 
if the tenant should die intestate. This 
could be easily remedied, if it became 
at any time a serious evil ; but it is 
apprehended that much inconvenience 
could not arise on that score, as intes- 
tacy invariably results from the con- 
duct of the principal party. A lease 
for the life of the tenant possesses still 
more certainty, as far as the individual 
is concerned, than a short term of 
years, and perhaps the most advanta- 
geous term would be for the life of the 
tenant and thirty-one years, concurrent. 
Assuming a landlord to be in the 
actual possession of his land, and ready 
and willing to enter into a contract 
with a tenant, we have considered some 
of the legal obstacles that impede 
him, and some of the economic evils 
that result not less to the contract- 
ing parties, than to the commu- 
nity, from unnecessary impediments 
to an arrangement prompted by a 
voluntary determination [on each side. 
As a remedy we have proposed that 
all persons, de facto owners of land, 



* Much additional information upon this subject will be found in the evidence taken before 
the Land (^mmitfkn in 1845. See M. Staunton (274), Q. 44 ; Lieut.- CoL Blacker (88), 
Q. 45 ; J. Hancock (92), Q. 37 ; C. K. O'Hara (386), Q. 8 ; F. Barber (360), Q. 63 ; M. 
Colli* (39), Q. 69 ; J. Wiggins (298), Q. 85, &c* 
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should have the power conferred upon 
them of granting leases not exceeding 
a stated period. Under* the supposition 
of such a power, the important question 
would arise as to what particular obli- 

gations should flow by presumption of 
iw from the relationship of landlord 
and tenant. 

It would be difficult to discover a 
single covenant that could be generally 
inserted in a lease, so as to benefit 
either party at the expense of the other. 
The narrow-minded or the ignorant 
speak as if the proprietors and occu- 
piers were placed in antagonism ; but 
observation and experience prove that 
oppressive feudal rights lead to the 
degradation and the pauperism of the 
tenant, and indirectly of the landlord; 
and that the most grievous tyranny 
seldom proves so inimical to the real 
interests of the farmer as the oppor- 
tunity and encouragement, too often 
held oat by legal technicalities, to dis- 
honesty or fraud. A protection from 
the penalties of neglected engagements 
will naturally lead to distrust. A diffi- 
culty in enforcing the payment of rents 
or the recovery of possession will call 
for higher rents, as an insurance to 
cover the additional risks. It is to 
the great uncertainty and expenses to 
which the landlord is put in ejectments 
against overholding or defaulting te- 
nants that Mr. Longfield attributes, 
in a great measure, the present anxiety 
to consolidate farms, and to take the 
estate from the possession of the hold- 
er into the hands of the proprietor. 
" Every tenant adds to the chance of 
expensive litigation and consequent 
loss ; and men can scarcely avoid being 
' exterminators* when they are merely 
desirous of getting freed from persons 
too highly favoured by law in evading 
their engagements and promoting un- 
just litigation." 

As the leasing power at present given 
to persons with limited estates would 
be greatly extended under the plan we 
have proposed, it would be necessary 
to guard, by suitable statutory provi- 
sions, the rights of those in remainder 
and reversion. We would propose 
that the following conditions should be 
strictly observed in order to ensure the 
validity of a parliamentary lease :* — 

1. The transfer of possession should 
be immediate. The leasing power, be- 



ing given for the encouragement of 
agriculture and good farming, would 
require this. A lease is often made 
infuluro as a speculation or investment 
for money ; but every bond fide agri. 
cultural lease is necessarily made ui 
presenti. 

2. The term should not exceed, say, 
thirty-one years, except in the case of 
building leases, waste lands, and mines, 
as already mentioned. 

3. The lease should be at the fair 
letting value of the farm at the time, 
due regard being had to the provisions 
contained in the lease, as to the allow- 
ances for permanent improvements, &a 
This value is always well known in the 
neighbourhood, and as it would ever 
receive a very liberal construction from 
a country jury, would not require a 
landlord to let his lands at a " rack- 
rent" properly so called. 

4. No fine should be taken, either 
directly, or indirectly, in the shape of 
benefits to the lessor. 

5. A money rent, or a corn rent 
(a rent varying with the average price 
of corn), should alone be reserved, ex- 
cluding all servile reservations, such as 
labour, &c, so common in old Irish 
leases. 

6. The lease should be registered, 
and its execution proved before the 
clerk of the peace, and a proper me- 
morial of its contents lodged with him. 
within three months of its execution. 
An endorsement upon the back of the 
memorial should testify, like the " li- 
very of seisin" formerly in England, 
the actual transfer of possession to the 
tenant. The assignment, where such 
were permitted by the lease, might also 
from time to time be endorsed upoa 
the memorial, the assignee proving at 
the same time the execution of an as- 
signment to him; and the endorsement 
upon the original lease or counterpart, 
to the effect that A. had assigned his 
interest to B., should in all cases be a 
legal transfer of the possession, and all 
interest under the lease, subject to all 
the stipulations and covenants it con- 
tained. So likewise a lease to A. for 
thirty-one years should enure to the 
benefit of his executors, devisees, as- 
signees, &c., as though expressly 
named. 

In addition to the conditions and 
covenants contained in the lease^tt 






* Most of these conditions are considered at length by Mr. Longfield. 
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would be very advisable that snch as 
should be deemed fbr the advantage of 
bo A parties should spring by implica- 
tion of law from the relation of landlord 
and tenant, in the event of no stipula- 
tion to the contrary being entered into. 
Such is the case in an intestacy where 
the law takes upon itself to distribute 
the property or the intestate in a par- 
taenlar manner; and as individuals 
always possess the power of nullifying 
the operations of such Statutes, no in- 
justice can arise. Perhaps it would 
be advisable, in the absence of pro- 
visoes upon the subject, to presume 
that theparties had agreed — 

1st. That the tenant should pay rent 
regularly, &c., according to the usual 
covenant ; extending to his heirs or 
executors, according to the nature of 
the tenure. 

2ndly. That the tenant should keep 
die buildings, fences, Sec., in repair. 

drdly. That he should cultivate the 
farm in a husbandlike manner. 

4thly. That he should not underlet. 
5thly. That he should not assign; 
and that the farm should not vest at 
his bankruptcy in his assignee, &c. 

6thlr. That the farm should go as 
an entirety to his devisee. 

7thly. That royalties, mines, &c, 
should be reserved to the landlord. 

The serious evils that spring from 
the unrestricted assignability of leases 
are a constant source of complaint. As 
flie rent by the common law is not due 
till the last moment 6f the gale day, 
and as the assignee of a lease is held to 
be liable to the payment of rent only 
so long as he continues in possession, it 
frequently happens that the assignee, 
who has continued in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of the soil during the preced- 
ing six months, assigns over his interest 
upon the 28th of September, and there- 
by evades the payment of the gale of 
rent due upon the 29th. If the agree- 
ment were not under seal, as it is 
well remarked by Messrs. Fergusson 
and Vance, the landlord would have 
the power to recover a proportionate 
part of the rent from the assignee ; but 
where the lease is under seal, the strange 
anomaly arises, that the landlord is 
placed in a worse position than if the 
letting were by parol. The laws thus 
give a direct mscouragement to leases, 
at the same time that they give an op- 
portunity fbr the commission of fraud. 
w This state of the law is not only open 



to abuse, but is> in point of fact, con- 
stantly resorted to as a means of effect- 
ing gross extortion and injustice ; and 
an assignee having it in his power, on 
the last day of the half-year, to shift 
his responsibility upon a pauper, is 
oftentimes enabled to reduce his land- 
lord to the necessity of submitting te 
the most unreasonable terms." If the 
method of registering the lease, and 
lodging a memorial of its contents 
with the Clerk of the Peace for the 
county, as suggested, should be 
adopted, it would be very easy and 
perhaps beneficial that every assign- 
ment or accepted bequest of the lease 
should be endorsed (where suck assign- 
ment were permitted by the original 
lease) upon the back of the memorial, 
just as a promissory note or bill of ex- 
change is endorsed over to a third 
party ; and it would be advisable to 
give the landlord the power (unless 
waived by his counter-signature) of 
suing all or any one of the names en* 
dorsed upon the baok of the memorial 
for arrears of rent or breach of cove- 
nant, as the holder of a bill of exchange 
may sue any party whose name appears 
upon the back of the bill. Hie prin- 
cipal duty and most responsible obliga- 
tion upon the landlord is to select an 
honest man, solvent, and cunning im 
all the appliances of tenantry. It is 
on the faith of such recommendation 
that he grants him a long lease, and 
nothing tends more to discourage 
them, than the strong probability that 
such interest may become vested in 
parties not bound by the original cove- 
nants and agreements. 

" A proprietor deals with a tenant of pro- 
bity and solvency, on the faith of which he 
grant* a long lease, and so long as the tenant 
or his estate is forthcoming and tangible, 
the rent may be secure and the covenants 
observed ; but when in process of time the 
tenant dies, and his property becomes scat- 
tered among m*s descendants, or is made the 
subject of settlement, and can no longer he 
followed, the landlord or hk representative 
has to deal with a succession of transitory 
assignees, who come and go as they please, 
are strangers to the proprietor, and so far 
from being restrained by any legal responsi- 
bilities from consigning his property to the 
tender mercies of a pauper, are induced, by 
the present state of the law, to avail them- 
selves of this oppressive power, in order to 
extort unjust advantages, and to reHeve 
themselves of engagements they have deli- 
berately mcttrred7' # 



* Fergusson and Vance, 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXIX, 
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A good landlord will often make 
great sacrifices in order to obtain the 
advantage of a skilful and industrious 
tenant, as an example to others upon 
his estate ; and it is impossible to over- 
estimate the inconvenience of having 
an undesirable tenant, often his oppo- 
site in every respect, substituted in his 
stead. A thorough review of the law 
relating to the assignment of leases, 
and the duties and liabilities of the 
assignee, is urgently demanded by the 
exigencies of the case. 

This naturally leads us to the consi- 
deration of a malady peculiarly Irish— 
underletting. It is to this that most 
of the anomalous phases in Irish social 
life are attributable. Its immediate 
effect has been to crowd the land with 
a helpless population ; to induce the 
people to cling to the soil as their only 
nope; to breed agrarian outrages; 
and, in short, to lead to the degrada- 
tion, ignorance, and misery of their 
native land. Few things would give a 
greater encouragement to long demises, 
than a confidence that the tenant, 
emancipated from all arbitrary or ca- 
pricious interference, was still re- 
strained, by salutary provisions, from 
crowding his farm witn ignorant idle- 
ness, fi would be difficult for any 
one to throw even a superficial glance 
over our downfallen country, without 
confessing that subletting is a national 
calamity, and that the measures at 
present in force for its discountenance 
are wholly inadequate and abortive. 
All the objections already made to 
the assignment, without the landlord's 
consent, press with still greater force 
against underletting. A landlord, anx- 
ious to foster a respectable yeomanry 
upon his estate, lets, say one hundred 
acres to a solvent person, at a rent 
of £1 an acre. Would it not be a 
manifest breach of contract for the te- 
nant, who had obtained possession of 
this agricultural lease, in order to en- 
able him to exercise the craft of a 
former, to apply it to any other pur- 
poses whatsoever. Yet instances are by 
no means rare, of such a tenant imme- 
diately underletting his farm to, per- 
haps, a hundred pauper families, at a 
rent of thirty shillings, or even £2 an 
acre. Perhaps, when we consider the 
serious injustice that results not less to 
the landlord and the neighbourhood 
than to the subtenant, it would not be 
unreasonable to expect that every vio- 
lation of the very foundation of the 



contract of landlord and tenant— that 
the latter should have and hold the 
farm for the purpose of its cultivation 
— sh o uld be deemed and taken as a 
voluntary termination of the contract, 
if done without leave in writing from 
the landlord. Upon this subject much 
information will oe found in Messrs. 
Fergusson and Vance's work. We re- 

fret we have not space for an extract ; 
ut we fully agree with them, that the 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory evi- 
dence of the act of subletting (which 
can only be known to the actual 
parties), so as to satisfy legal techni- 
calities, has been productive of much 
mischief: for it has had the effect of 
rendering covenants against subletting 
of little avail. It should be sufficient, 
in order to raise a prima fade case, to 
prove that strangers had been intro- 
duced as residents upon the farm, until 
the tenant showed in what capacity 
they were employed or engaged. 

Next in importance may be enume- 
rated the various covenants against 
waste, so frequently inserted in leases. 
Waste most commonly consists either 
in the felling of timber, pulling down 
of houses, opening coal mines, quar- 
ries, or sandpits, ploughing up ancient 
meadows or pasture for tillage, or 
burning land. It is important to con- 
sider how far, in the absence of agree- 
ment, waste should be restricted and 
punished. It is evident that all actual 
destruction of property, and perma- 
nent deterioration of the soO, inflict 
an injury upon the community, no less 
than upon the landlord, and that it 
could never have been the intention of 
the parties that the land should have 
been subjected to such treatment. The 
habit of burning land, which maybe 
instanced as an example, has been se- 
riously injurious to this country. It 
has fostered and sustained a wretched 
system of husbandry, at the same tune 
that it was permanently reducing some 
of the most fertile fields in the island 
to an utterly exhausted and impover- 
ished state. Such, as well as malicioua 
waste, would be a fahy object of legis- 
lative control. All other species of 
waste might be left to the care of the 
contracting parties. The doctrines of 
our law on this subject are both mis- 
chievous and absurd ; one of the prin- 
ciples is, that the tenant cannot change 
the nature of the thing demised, al- 
though such change may enure to the 
benefit of the lessor, and it contains 
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many other maxims inst as ridiculous; 
but little injury has been done by sach 
rules, however opposed to the spirit of 
our times, in consequence of the serious 
difficulties in the way of enforcing any 
covenants at all, whether for public 
weal or woe, or founded in policy or 
not! 

The law relating to agricultural fix- 
tures formerly gave rise to much in- 
justice and well-founded complaint. It 
was a maxim that whatever was once 
attached to the soil was incapable of 
being again severed from it by the 
tenant, but became the property of the 
person entitled to the land, upon the 
principle that " Qwdquid plantatur 
solo, solo cedit" This rule was found 
so inconvenient to the purposes of trade 
and manufacture, that it was soon re- 
laxed as far as they were concerned. 
The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, presided over by 
Mr. Posey, having recommended that 
the tenant's privilege of removal of 
trade fixtures should be extended to 
those for agricultural purposes, the sug- 
gestion was adopted in the 14th and 
15th Vict. cap. 25, sec. 53 ; and this 
source of complaint exists, therefore, 
no longer.* 

County cess, though very trifling in 
amount, is a tax much complained of 
by the tenantry. It is paid exclusively 
by the occupier, even though he have 
a notice to quit in his pocket. He has 
no sufficient control in its expenditure ; 
he is almost unrepresented in its as- 
sessment. It fluctuates as the Grand 
Jury by whom it is chiefly imposed. 
It is principally expended for roads, 
bridges, and other permanent improve- 
ments, though paid by the tenant, who 
has only a temporary interest. It is 
levied at the most inconvenient time 
to the occupier, and, though small in 
amount, is harassing and oppressive to 
the poorer classes. Considering these 
hardships and the small amount of the 
tax, it is certain that many advantages 
would result from imposing the pay- 
ment in the first instance upon the 



landlord. It is he who selects the oc- 
cupier, and if he select one possessed 
of neither honesty nor solvency, it is 
just that he should pay the penalty of 
his misconduct or folly. 

The greatest impediments to leases 
founded upon reciprocal advantages, 
arise from the difficulties in enforcing 
mutual obligations and duties. As 
long as the tenant possesses the power 
of disregarding the observance of the 
most solemn covenants contained in 
his lease, the most formidable obsta- 
cles will exist to their being granted. 
A lease should be a mutual obligation 
equally binding upon both parties ; but 
an instrument containing stipulations 
and engagements that only bind one 
side in reality, and are incapable of be- 
ing enforced against the other, will na- 
turally be avoided by the party it con. 
trols without benefiting. Until the 
laws afford a means, at once summary 
and effectual, for compelling the spe- 
cific performance of solemn covenants, 
it can scarcely be expected that land- 
lords will place themselves under obli- 
gations to their tenants, or surrender 
the enjoyment they possess in consider- 
ation of rights they have no power to 
enforce. 

The fundamental condition in all 
farming contracts is the obligation to 
pay rent at stated intervals in consider- 
ation of the grant of the lands for a 
certain term ; and in the event of the 
tenant refusing or neglecting to pay 
this hire, a right of recovering pos- 
session is reserved to the landlord. 
This right of re-entry for non-payment 
of rent is enforced by a process entitled 
an ejectment. The landlord has also 
the power of bringing his personal ac- 
tion against the tenant for the arrears 
of rent, or of resorting to a distress. 
It will be necessary to examine these 
several remedies as briefly as possible. 

Distress is a remain of the old feudal 
law, and belongs to the days when 
" might was right," and when the ba- 
ron of old, too proud or powerful to 
wait for a legal acknowledgment of his 



* The third section of this Act enacts, that if a tenant shall hereafter, with the consent of 
fab landlord, in writing, erect at his own cost, any building for the purposes of trade or agri- 
culture (except in pursuance of some obligation contained in his lease), all such buildings, 
engines, and machinery, shall be the property of the tenant, and removable by him, provided 
he put the land again into the same plight and condition as before. It, however, provides 
that the tenant shall give a month's notice to the landlord of such intended removal, and 
that the latter shall, if he choose, elect to take the same at valuation, to be determined by 
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real or fancied claims, asserted with 
* high hand his feudal privileges, 
without the tedious formality of legal 
adjudication. As civilisation advanced, 
it became necessary to guard, by nu- 
merous enactments, against the tyranny 
that so often sprung from this extra- 
judicial power. The result of these 
well-intentioned but ill-considered acts 
is, that, in Mr. Longfield's words, 
"there are now very few instances, 
indeed, of a distress being made which 
is not liable to some fatality, either on 
the form of the distress warrant or 
particular, and which has not rendered 
the landlord, instead of a summary re- 
dresser of his wrongs, a trespasser, and 
liable to damages at the suit of his te- 
nant." The elect of such laws, so in- 
jurious to the landlord, are doubly in- 
jurious to the tenant, for they teach 
him, instead of relying upon honest 
industry alone for prosperity and suc- 
cess, to rely also upon chicanery and 
hWation. It is seldom that all these 
preliminary difficulties are conquered ; 
out, suppose the distress properly ef- 
fected, and all the powers regulated, 
defined, modified, altered, and en- 
forced by some thirty statutes, ex- 
tending from the reign of Edward I. 
to the present time, well and truly ob- 
served, the distress may be sold at the 
end of fourteen days, and after pay- 
ment of the expenses out of the pro- 
ceeds, the residue (if any, which is 
not often the case) goes to the payment 
of the rent. 

But this, as Mr. Longfield observes, 
rarely happens. If the distress be 
not, as is frequently the case, rescued, 
the tenant sues out his writ of summons 
and replevin. The replevin directs 
the sheriff' of the county to cause the 
goods which the landlord has seized to 
be re-delivered to the owner, on se- 
curities being given by the tenant that 
he will prosecute his suit, and return 
the goods if he prove unsuccessful in 
the action. The Ion* delays of this 
suit, tardily prosecuted by the tenant, 
who has gained all he wants in getting 
back the goods, and the nice points and 
verbal defects upon which the tenant 
relies, are graphically detailed by the 
writer just mentioned : — 

"Suppose, however, the landlord to be 
successful in getting judgment in the replevin, 
hfs success has been rather dearly earned, 
and £40 or £60 may be ordinarily calcu- 
lated as the amount of costs which he first 



has to pay, but which he is entitled to levy 
from the tenant, in addition to the rent, and 
for which he is empowered to get back the 
distress ; but it is almost needless to say that 
the distress is very seldom to be found, and 
that the attempt to levy the rent and costs 
would always ruin the tenant, who has al- 
ready been himself profusely mulcted by his 
own attorney in the progress of the litigation. 
The landlord, with some hope, thinks of the 
replevin bond, with 'two responsible sure- 
ties,' to an assignment of which he is entitled, 
and he inquires for the names of the sureties, 
and most commonly finds them hopelessly 
insolvent He goes to the sheriff, and re- 
monstrates with him on his accepting such 
persons as sureties, and, in the first prompt- 
ings of anger, resolves on an action against 
the sheriff ; but he finds that this experienced 
officer hss made precisely such inquiries as 
to the solvency of the sureties, as, with a 
jury of persons all known to the sheriff and 
under some obligations to him, will com- 
pletely exonerate this official from all respon- 
sibility for alleged carelessness. Litigation 
has only commenced, instead of terminating, 
by a seizure of the tenant's goods and chat- 
tels, and the history of the distress closes, at 
the end of some months, with the landlord 
having to pay his attorney a considerable 
bill of costs tor his successful action, the te- 
nant being ruined, and the rent, of course, 
lost" 

Such are the practical effects of the 
law of distress, so fondly clung to as 
the landlord's principal security. But, 
so far as the tenant is concerned, to 
how many disastrous results does it 
lead? It gives frequent occasion to 
almost unheard of oppression. It places 
the occupying tenant (whether he have 
paid his rent or not) in a position 
worse than slavery, and at the mercy of 
every landlord over him. It produces 
frequent breaches of the peace, too 
often accompanied by bloodsned. And, 
above all, it perpetuates, amidst the 
high-toned feeling and elevated senti- 
ments of these days, the worst and 
most degrading feature of vassalage. 
We must, therefore, admit serious 
doubts, whether the most extensive mo- 
difications will ever suffice to make this 
a remedy, such as ought to be substi- 
tuted for the ordinary process of the 
laws ; and whether its total abolition 
would not be preferable to its con- 
tinued existence, under any condition 
whatsoever. A tyrannical power pos- 
sessed bv a landlord over his tenantry 
will make him less scrupulous aa to 
their personal character; for he will 
depend more on his legal remedies, 
and less upon their solvency and ho- 
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nesty. It will require but a small 
acauaintance with the social state of 
Ireland to enable any one to trace 
down the pauperised state of the 
occupier, and consequently the insol- 
vent condition of the landed proprie- 
tors, to the undue power they possessed 
over their tenantry, irrespective of per- 
sonal attachment and personal worth. 
And this tally bears out what has been 
already said — that it is impossible to 
introduce any general covenant into 
leases, which will prove detrimental to 
one party, without being calamitous to 
the other. 

A late Act of Parliament (9 and 10 
Victoria, a 111, s. 13), whilst relieving 
the tenant from great injustice by abo- 
lishing thedistress of growing crops, has 
unintentionally caused serious waste 
to the gross national revenue. In order 
to avoid a distress, the corn is often left 
standing, uncut, until the whole, or 
the greater portion of it, is lost. It has 
also indirectly encouraged the growth 
of the potato; as that root can be left 
in the ground without serious injury 
for the whole winter (exempt from dis- 
tress) and may be dug from time to 
time as required. But, the most se- 
rious evil that has arisen from this Act, 
is the direct encouragement it has af- 
forded to the wide-spread system of 
fraudulent removal of crops, reaped 
and carried away upon Sundays and at 
midnight, when the power of distress 
b suspended. It is, therefore* at 
present of little use against the frau- 
dulent tenant, of no use against the 
pauper, and only available against the 
solvent landholder, who could be made 
at any time amenable to the ordinary 
legal tribunals. No branch of our laws 
stands on a more unsatisfactory basis 
than the law of distress and replevin in 
Ireland; and it will be essential, should 
the right be permitted to remain, to 
define and alter the law upon the sub- 
ject, so as to make the proceedings 
oertain, speedy, inexpensive, free from 
technicalities, and such as to enjoy the 
confidence of both classes. 

The next remedy possessed by the 
landlord for enforcing the payment of 
his rent is by action at law. There 
are a variety of actions, such as for use 
and occupation, in debt, upon the co- 
venant for the payment or rent, &c, 



and the court (superior or inferior) in 
which the action may be brought varies 
according to its amount. The tenant 
having been served with a writ, and 
entered an ^ appearance (supposing 
every formality to have been observed,; 
the landlord files his declaration, which 
ought to be a short statement of the 
cause of action — the landlord's claim 
for rent. But it is, generally, a prolix 
document, prepared at great length by 
the^ingenuity of counsel, and conceal- 
ing to the uninitiated the real cause of 
action in a cloud of profuse verbiage, 
and law jargon: — 

" It commence by stating in legal phrase 
what estate the landlord had in the lauds at 
the time when the lease was made; whether 
seized in fee, or in tail, for lives, &c ; then 
shortly states the lease, the parties to it, 
term, rent, covenants far payment, and then, 
in language of the strictest technicality, de- 
daces the title of the present claimant from 
the original lessor, through every will, set- 
tlement, or other deed on which his title de- 
pends; It avers concisely enough that the 
defendant is assignee of the tenant's interest, 
and then sets out the amount of rent in ar- 
rear, and the time whan it accrued due.* 

** Aa the action of covenant for non-pay- 
ment of rent must be brought in the name 
of the party * entitled to the legal estate in 
the reversion,*! it is often necessary for the 
person beneficially entitled to the rent, to sue 
in the name of some forgotten trustee of an 
old term to raise family charges, some mort- 
gagee (better remembered) or personal re- 
presentative, in whom it appears, after an 
expensive and troublesome investigation, 
that the legal estateln the reversion is vested ; 
and this, although the nominal plaintiff has 
never interfered with the estate, and may not 
be conusant of the pending action. To this 
verbose demand the tenant is permitted to 
make every kind of reply or plea. He may 
plead to the same action, that the lease 
was never made, that the alleged lessor 
had not the particular title stated, that the 
defendant is not assignee, and that he paid 
his rent, and besides, deny every step of the 
present claimant's title, and he has nearly 
the same facility of embarrassing the plain- 
tiff by wanton litigation, as in a replevin 
suit, and with, not unfrequently, the same 
result ; a nominal triumph to the landlord is 
attended with great loss to both him and the 
tenant. Indeed, every one practising at the 
bar frequently finds that there is as much 
difficulty and expense in deducing the title 
necessary to be set out in a * declaration' in 
covenant by the assignee of the original 



* Tide "declaration" in Hosier v. Pomell, 8 Ir. L. K. 395, which is not an unusaalax- 

fleof length in such pleadings. 
So of other covenants. 
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lessor against the lessee, or his assignee, as 
would be incurred in making out a title 
to a purchaser; and this where there is 
no doubt at all as to the party beneficially 
entitled to the rent, and whose receipt would 
be a good discharge to the tenant, but for 
which the party beneficially interested must 
sue in the name of some one in whom the 
law has technically vested the right of'action 
as 'assignee of the reversion."* 

The last means by which the tenant 
may (if he can) recover the amount 
of gales due is by an ejectment for 
non-payment of rent. And this leads 
us to consider as briefly as possible 
the present state of the law relating 
to the recovery of the possession of 
the land. The civil bill ejectment 
was intended to afford a cheap and 
easy method of trying the respective 
rights of the parties. But the several 
statutes, amounting to at least six in 
number, present so many difficulties, 
and so many technicalities, that laud- 
lords almost always prefer, where they 
expect opposition, to appeal to the 
higher, and more costly, tribunal of 
the Queen's Bench, where the results 
are more likely to be guided by a re- 
ference to the only substantial ques- 
tion, whether the tenancy has termi- 
nated or not. The writer last men- 
tioned details at length, and with much 
ability, the tedious and expensive pro- 
cesses by which the suit slowly drags 
its weight along, until, at last, having 
escaped harmless from fifty trifling 
points, any one of them sufficient, if 
decided against the plaintiff, to anni- 
hilate the whole process ab initio, the 
case at last comes to trial. The luck- 
less landlord must now be ready with 
a bar of gentlemen learned in the law 
to meet every possible trick and chica- 
nery at the other side ; but all the ex- 
pense having been forced upon the 
landlord, and the tenant having held 
intermediate possession rent free, which 
was the only object he had in view, 
the landlord finds the case undefended, 
and may well say, " one more such 
victory would undo me I" 

" It may happen, however, that the de- 
fendant appears at the trial, but it is always 
to contest the technical regularity of the de- 
tails of the action but not the merits ; to insist 
that a lodger merely was served with the 
ejectment, and not the occupier himself, or 
his wife, child, or servant; that the lessor 



had brought his ejectment in the Qoeaft 
Bench within twenty-one days after the gale 
day, usually called ' days of grace ;' or in the 
Exchequer, that he has omitted to serve some 
assignee or mortgagee ; or that * the rever- 
sion was severed,' or the ' condition suspended ;' 
applying the technical rules, derived from 
feudal times, to the present relation of land- 
lord and tenant In only two cases within 
my legal experience has a tenant proved that 
he has paid his rent ; and one ejectment I 
knew to be unsuccessful because the tenant 
had unasked paid the quit rent, always paid 
by his landlord, and kept the receipt untfl 
produced at the trial to show he was entitled 
to a credit of some £3.out of £200." 

But this judgment merely gives a 
landlord possession of the land ; and 
nearly the same process must be again 
cone through in a new action before 
the landlord can recover the rent in 
arrearl 

Similar difficulties exist where the 
landlord or tenant seeks the enforce- 
ment of any covenant or incidental 
duty. An action must be commenced, 
slow in its progress, expensive in its 
duration, and uncertain in its results. 
In such a suit every foreign ingredient 
is carefully weighed and considered, 
save the merits of the case, and the 
real question at issue ; and it resembles 
one of the " Justice Beds," under the 
Ancien Regime of France from which 
both beds and justice were carefully 
excluded 1 In actions for not keeping 
in repair, or for using bad husbandry, 
the damages must be computed upon 
the basis of "injury done to the re- 
version," or how much the land shall 
have fallen in value at the end of the 
subsisting term. This question, suffi- 
ciently difficult to decide without the 
intervention of lawyers, becomes, with 
their valuable assistance, circumvented 
in a maze of unentangleable unintelli- 
gibly. 

It must be remembered that the in- 
jurious consequence* of the defective 
state of the law, as regards covenants, 
do not fall exclusively upon the land- 
lord. They entail upon the country 
the same evils in a pecuniary point of 
point of view that would result if a cer- 
tain portion of the soil were annihi- 
lated, and ceased to be comprised 
within the compass of the four seas. 
Viewed in another light, they degrade 
the standard of public morality, destroy 
self-seliance, give scope to deceit and 
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falsehood; they paralyse the exertions 
of the landlord, impede the improve- 
ment of the district, act as bad exam- 
ples to the neighbouring occupiers, and 
lead ultimately to the insolvency and 
rain of the tenant. The landlord, at 
present, has more rights and fewer re- 
medies than any other member of the 
community. 

The delay of redress in almost all 
cases between landlord and tenant to- 
tally neutralises its value. The causes 
of this delay, and expense which ever 
follows delay, are ably pointed out in 
the works before us. Their unmean- 
mgness is sufficiently evident from the 
met that an action on the covenant for 
non-payment of rent may be brought 
at any time in Dublin, but an action of 
ejectment, for the non-payment of the 
same rent, must be brought in the 
county where the lands are situated. 
It would be important to consider 
whether it would not be advisable to 
extend greatly summary relief to the 
numerous cases between landlord and 
tenant, where the tenancy is of small 
value. The action might in many cases 
be brought in Dublin with a great sav- 
ing of time and expense. It might 
answer every end of justice if the eject- 
ment were brought merely in the name 
of the de facto landlord — the party 
entitled to grant parliamentary leases as 
already mentioned. The declaration 
might be a short statement on oath, like 
the present cause-petitions in Chan- 
cery, and the defence, also on oath, 
should be confined to the merits. Where 
it appeared the tenant had no substan- 
tial defence, or where it appeared that 
any rent was due by him, the landlord 
might, with advantage, be entitled to 
call upon him to give security for rent 
and costs. The same might be done 
in cases of dilapidation, burning 
ground, or flagrant breach of covenant, 
and where the land was proved prima 
facie to be uncultivated and waste 
The tenant, of course, would be enti- 
tled to deduct his costs, where success- 
ful, from the accruing rent. A viola, 
tion of the very foundation of the con- 
tract should perhaps be deemed suf- 
ficient to invalidate the lease. If A. 
hired land for ihe purposes of farming 
it, and applied it to a different pur- 
pose, such as selling his interest to 
others, assigning, or subletting, it 
might fairly be deemed a violation of 
the fundamental agreement. So also a 
grass farm, let as a grazing farm, and 



ploughed up for other purposes, burn- 
ed, &c, would be an application of the 
land to a different purpose from that 
contemplated in the lease, and conse- 
quently a direct fraud and forfeiture. 
it would be advisable to make great 
alterations in the number of parties to 
be served with the summons in eject- 
ment; and, in fact, to narrow the 
question as nearly as possible to this--, 
whether the tenant were overholding 
possession or not; and in an action 
for non-payment of rent — whether £50 
for rent were really due or not. In 
any case the judgment in ejectment 
should declare that the landlord was 
entitled, as well to possession, as to 
rent and costs, and enable him to levy 
both without further litigation. It 
would also require to be considered 
whether the landlord should be given 
any remedy in the recovery of rent 
beyond his civil action ; or his eject- 
ment, where one year's rent was due. 
He would then be more careful in the 
solvency and character of the tenants he 
selected. And perhaps he might be ad- 
vantageously restricted from ever re- 
covering more than a year's rent in ar- 
rear. If the tenant were unable to pay 
rent for more than a year, it would be 
better for both parties that they should 
enter into a compromise, and that the 
landlord should take such sum as the te- 
nant could afford to pay, instead of pa- 
ralysing his energies by keeping the 
arrears of successive years hanging as a 
dead weight over him, damping his ef- 
forts and enfeeblinghis exertions. But if 
the tenant were unable to pay any rent, 
he surely would be unable also to culti- 
vate the ground profitably. The hanging 
gales,or arrears of rent,which some land- 
lords love to suffer to accumulate in 
terrorem over the heads of the tenants, 
is a serious evil, and should be dis- 
countenanced by the laws; and the 
power the proprietor at present pos- 
sesses of recovering six years' arrear, 
is a serious inconvenience. In pro- 
posing that distress should be abolish- 
ed, and that the landlord's right 
should be limited to a single year's rent, 
it may be objected that we are anxious 
to make the landlord too much depend- 
ent upon the sturdy honesty and in- 
tegrity of the tenant ; and upon the 
tenant's part it may be urged, that in 
advocating more effectual and sum- 
mary remedies for the recovery of pos- 
session, or for breach of covenant, and 
in proposing that vexatious litigation 
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should be effectually extmjruished. ire 
are placing at the mercy of the landlord 
the tenants who neglect to fulfil their 
solemn engagements. We plead guilty 
to this — to an anxious desire to make 
it the interest of both parties, as it ii 
their duty, to abide in the calling 
wherein they are called, and to fulfil, 
in all singleness of heart, and perfect 
integrity, their several duties and obli- 
gations. 

A full consideration of a few of the 
most important questions, to which we 
have only made cursory allusion, would 
far exceed the narrow limits of an arti- 
cle in this magazine. A great philosopher 
has observed that the end of all writing 
should be to make men think ; and if, 
in considering some of these questions, 
we have directed public attention to 
even a few of the topics that require 
amendment, our task will not have been 
without some advantage. In this all 
practical men are agreed, that any 
legislation upon the subject should be 
dispassionate and carefully poised, and 
free, as the question itself is, of aU the 
narrow prejudices and trammels of 



The two works to which we have al- 
ready frequently made allusion reflect 
much credit upon the authors. It would 
be invidious, perhaps, to draw a com- 
parison between them. Mr. Long- 
field's brochure is a modest pamphlet of 
moderate size, but contains, neverthe- 
less, a succinct statement of the pre- 
sent law, and will be more likely to 
engage the attention of the legal pro- 
fession. Messrs. Furgusson and Vance 1 * 
work is one of much larger pre- 
tensions, and exhibits a great prac- 
tical acquaintance with the working 
of the present laws. These gen- 
tlemen had the advantage of the 
previous publication of Mr. Longfield's 
pamphlet, as well as of some able 
articles in Thb Dublin University 
Magazine, to which they very^ fairly 
acknowledge themselves much indebt- 
ed. Many of the topics we have been 
considering are fully discussed in the 
works before us, and the faults in the 
existing laws, as well as suggestions 
for their improvement, pointed out. 
A perusal of both essays will amply 
repay the labour ; and is almost indis- 
pensable to any one really anxious to 
form clear opinions upon the manifold 
inconsistencies and injurious effects of 
the laws now ii force. 

It is impossible to close the consi- 



deration of this subject without being 
obliged to confess, that, even though 
no material changes in the law were at 
present necessary, a new classification 
and consolidation of all the multifarious 
and conflicting statutes relating to 
landlord and tenant can no longer be 
deferred. We are satisfied that if the 
disabilities were removed, and if land- 
lords and tenants were permitted to en- 
ter into contracts relating to land as 
free agents, the laws only interfering to 
give efficacy to the intention of the 
parties, that long leases would become 
all but universal, and the refusal to 
grant them the exception. It must be 
borne in mind that the peasantry are 
now accustomed to look to America as a 
refuge from real or imaginary hardships 
at home, that they no longer cling 
to their birth-place as they formerly 
*did, and that the Irish exodu$ con- 
tinues in a constant stream. The tenant 
is, therefore, no longer subservient 
to a landlords harsh subjection; but 
possesses the power to embark, as thou- 
sands of them unfortunately are doing, 
with his capital to seek his fortune m 
other lands. A few years amce the 
landlords had a monopoly, and die 
tenants entered into eager emulation 
to secure the much-prized farm. Now 
things are altering, and the competition 
is between the proprietors to secure the 
solvent tenant. To facilitate such 
commercial contracts between landlord 
and tenant, and to give them stability, 
we have proposed that the various 
inconveniences we have enumerated 
should receive early attention, first 
from the thinking men in Ireland, and 
afterwards from tbelegislature. Various 
suggestions upon these points will be 
found in the works we have [alluded 
to, where the objections that might 
be urged against many of the proposed 
alterations are carefully considered:. Tfce 
present is the favourable time for dent- 
ine with these matters, whilst Ireland 
is in a state of transition, but, should 
the opportunity be omitted, we shall 
find future efforts to legislate upon the 
subject — 

** Bound tn •taDvws slid ta mHcritij* 

and above all, we should enter^ upon 
these considerations with dispassionate 
understandings, purified of aft bias and 
extrinsic mfroenoe ; permitting neither 
the independence of the landlord to 
prejudice his rights, nor the position 
of the humblest tenant to place ttm 
beyond the visitation of our caret. 
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On the 4th. of May, 1789, the royal 
city of Versailles was witness to a grand 
and memorable ceremonial. On the 
following day the States General of 
France were to commence their pa- 
triotic labours, and, in accordance 
with ancient usage, their assembling 
was ushered in by the solemnities of 
religion. " The King, his family, his 
ministers, and the deputies of the three 
orders, walked in procession from the 
Church of Notre Dame, to that of St. 
Louis, to hear Mass. . . . First 
marched the clergy in grand costume, 
with violet robes ; next, the noblesse, 
in black dresses, with gold vests, lace 
cravats, and hats adorned with white 
plumes ; last, the Tiers Etat, dressed 
in black, with short cloaks, muslin 
cravats, and hats without feathers. 
Hardly any of the deputies had hither, 
to acquired great popular reputation. 
One alone attracted general attention. 
Born of noble parents, he had warmly 
espoused the popular side, without 
losing the pride of aristocratic con- 
nexion. His talents universally known, 
his licentiousness too notorious, his in- 
tegrity generally suspected, rendered 
him the object of painful anxiety. 
Harsh and disagreeable features, a 
profusion of black hair, an expressive 
and daring countenance, a command* 
ing air, attracted the curiosity even of 
those who were unacquainted with his 
reputation. Many admired, some fear, 
ed, none despised him. His name was 
Mirabeau. ,, t 



On the 2nd of April, 1791, a man 
still in the prime of life, but shattered 
in constitution and agonised with pain, 
lay stretched upon his death-bed. A 
few hours before his dissolution, he ob- 
tained a temporary cessation of bis 
sufferings. With kindling eye and 
burning eloquence of tongue, he ad- 
dressed himself to those around him. 
" When I am no more," said he, " my 
worth will become known. The mis- 
fortunes which I have held back will 
then pour on all sides upon France ; 
the criminal faction which now trem- 
bles before me will be unbridled. I 
have before my eyes unbounded pre- 
sentiments of disaster. We now see 
how much we erred in not preventing 
the Commons from assuming the name 
of the National Assembly. Since they 
gained that victory they have never 
ceased to show themselves unworthy of 
It. They have chosen to govern the 
King, instead of governing by him; 
but soon neither he nor they will rule 
the country, but a vile faction, which 
will overspread it with horrors. "J— 
This was that same Mirabeau to whose 
career men looked forward, but two 
brief years before, with such strange 
and nervous interest. 

And well did that career justify the 
interest which it anticipatively excited. 
The figure of Mirabeau it was that 
filled the eye, the voice of Mirabeau 
that filled the ear, of France, through?, 
out those three-and-twenty stormy 
months. He alone seemed capable of 



" Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de la Marck, pendant les 
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guiding that revolutionary spirit before 
which all other influences quailed. 
Boldest in his denunciations of ty- 
ranny, he dared to defend the consti- 
tutional principle against democratic 
intrusions. Wnen it was proposed to 
▼est the right of making war and peace 
in the Assembly (20th May, 1790), he 
opposed himself resolutely to the po- 
pular will, though he saw the necessity 
of yielding to it so far as only to de- 
mand that the right should belong to 
the King and the Assembly jointly. 
The populace at once abandoned their 
idol. The " Grand trahison du Comte 
de Mirabeau," was sold in the streets of 
Paris. His speech on this occasion is 
a specimen at once of his judgment 
and his courage. «« If," said he, *' we 
had much to tear from the ambition of 
kings and the corruption of their mi- 
nisters, have we nothing to apprehend 
from the enthusiasm of a large As- 
sembly, which may mistake a false re- 
sentment for the dictates of wisdom or 
the counsels of experience? .... 
Is it not under the empire of the pas- 
sions that political assemblies have ever 
resolved on war ? .... Can we 
hope to maintain our constitution, if 
forms essentially at variance with a 
monarchy are introduced into it? 
Rome was destroyed by the strife of mo- 
narchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
forms. A powerful citizen is more dan- 
gerous than a victorious king, in such 
* republic What were Hannibal and 
Ceesar to Rome and Carthage?" Here 
he was interrupted by loud clamours, 
but he proceeded. " Do not suppose 
I am to be intimidated by your threats. 
A few days ago the people wanted to 
carry me in triumph; and now they 
cry in the streets, ' Grand treason of 
the Count de Mirabeau.' I had no 
need of that lesson, to learn that there 
ii little distance between the Capitol 
and the Tarpeian Rock ; but the man 
who combats for truth and for his 
country is not so easily put down." 

From the time when he delivered 
this memorable speech to the period 
of his death, all the efforts of Mira- 
beau were directed to the preservation 
of the monarchy, and, with one or two 
seeming exceptions, the attempt to 
curb the violence of the extreme party 
in the Assembly. Previously to this, 
he had almost invariably taken the 
lead in the attacks made on the royal 
authority, and, not content with so 
doing, had, on some occasions, com. 



pletely identified himself with the das- 
tardly personal charges against the 
Queen. From these circumstances, 
and the lavish increase in his expendi- 
ture about this time, it was natural 
enough to conclude that his advocacy 
had been purchased by the Court ; and 
the belie/ that his altered tone was the 
result of pecuniary corruption was by 
no means confined to the Paris mob. 
The volumes now before us have been 
published with the intent of relieving 
Mirabeau's character from this gene- 
rally-credited imputation. They con- 
tain his correspondence with the Count 
de la Marck, during the years 1789, 
1790, and 1791, and explain the na- 
ture of the arrangement entered into 
between him and the Court. The latter 
was certainly, in itself, such as rather 
to confirm than to weaken the impres- 
sion, that the great tribune acted, 
during the latter part of his life, from 
dishonest motives; and one is asto- 
nished to think that M. de la Marck 
passes so lightly over the disreputable 
character of the compact, in a work 
undertaken with the earnest desire of 
redeeming the fame of Mirabeau with 
posterity. As a whole, however, the 
correspondence and the statements of 
the Count thoroughly impress us with 
the conviction, that, however discre- 
ditable to Mirabeau may have been 
the nature of his negotiations with 
Louis XVI., his speeches in the As- 
sembly, at this period, were the ex- 
pression of his real sentiments, and 
that he felt the strong necessity of ar- 
resting the progress of that revolution 
which he had been amongst the most 
active in urging on its headlong course. 
It is a matter of no ordinary interest 
to ascertain whether or not this was 
the case. Not, indeed, because of Mi- 
rabeau's personal reputation — though 
the world: always must be concerned 
about the real character of such men— 
but .because the genuine opinions of 
one in his position, and possessed of 
his vast abilities, on the occurrences 
of the revolution, are all-important to 
the political thinker. It is of the last 
consequence, in studying the history 
of so memorable an epoch, to know 
who amongst the actors in it were ho- 
nest, and who were merely influenced 
by their personal in t er est s ; to learn 
what was done from a belief that it 
would be of public service, and what 
had its origin in private motives* M. 
de Bacourt's volumes, therefore, are a 
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valuable addition to our stock of in- 
formation regarding this groat historic 
event. If they clear Mirabeau from 
the imputation of haying bartered his 
services — in that sense which would 
have rendered him the mere hireling 
of the Court— .they throw over it the 
light of his vigorous intellect, and 
enable us thereby to read the record 
with tenfold benefit. Nor is the time 
in which they appear one in which the 
study is unnecessary. Speculative and 
fimciful theories of government were 
never more rife, franco herself, at 
this moment, exhibits a melancholy 
instance of the practical misrule to 
which all this theorising tends. But 
even those on whom its present condi- 
tion may produce no effect, the senti- 
ments of a man of Mirabeau's ability, 
if calmly pondered on, may influence. 

Before entering on the details of the 
correspondence, we think it necessary 
to remind the reader who Mirabeau s 
correspondent was, and of the relation 
in which he stood to the French Court, 
and also to describe the circumstances 
in which he became the ally and friend 
of the great revolutionary leader. 

Prince Auguste - Marie - Raymond 
d'Arenberg was born in Brussels on 
the 30th of August, 1758, being the 
second son and fourth child of the 
then head of the sovereign house of 
Arenberg. His father had been a 
field-marshal in the Austrian service, 
brave in the field, and noticed for his 
valour, particularly, in the battle of 
Hoohknrchen; and by his mother he 
was descended from the distinguished 
house of La Marck, When a very 
young man, he obtained the command 
of a regiment of German infantry, 
which his maternal ancestors had raised 
for the service of France in the reign 
of Louis XIV., and with it the title 
of the Count da la Marck ; and, thus 
connected and circumstanced, he be* 
came a soldier of the French monar- 
chy, almost at the same moment when 
the ill-fated Marie Antoinette was mar* 
ried to the Dauphin, and but a little 
before she ascended the throne from 
which, ere long, she was to step to the 
scaffold. He immediately entered into 
the highest ranks of Parisian society j 
won admission into that select and fa* 
voured circle which the young and 
fascinating Queen drew around ner at 
Versailles ; and having, by his mar- 
riage with Mademoiselle de Cernay, 
acquired a great accession of fortune, 



and distinguished himself as a military 
man in India, he occupied a very high 
position in France at the period when 
the Revolution began to agitate its ill* 
constituted social system. 

This following passage, from the nar- 
rative which he has prefixed to the 
Correspondence, shows the relations in 
which ne was placed towards the royal 
personages, and exhibits, at the same 
time, in a melancholy way, that fatal 
error in their conduct at the period— 
excusable though it appeared to M. de 
la Marck— which made it impossible 
for their most devoted adherents to 
rescue them from the perils by which 
they were beset :— 

44 1 have reason to believe that the King 
and the Queen had at much confidence in 
me as it was possible fir them to have in 
any one at the time ; and I use this form of 
expression, because it is well known that 
they never gave their ttnreeerved confidence 
to any one. They had each, right and 
left, their private counsellors. Advice ac- 
cepted on one side was combated and often 
rejected on the other} energetic measures 
were weakened in the execution, by changes 
made in contradiction to the spirit that had 
dictated them ; and there resulted from all 
this an indecision and a dilatoriness truly 
discouraging. I have said, and I will again 
repeat it, that this fluctuating, uncertain con- 
fidence, however damaging it may have been 
to the royal cause, had nothing unnatural 
about It, on the part of persons situated as 
the King and Queen then were, surrounded 
with stratagems of ail kinds, and continu- 
ally victims of betrayals the most unex- 
pected. w — Cor., toL i. pp. 191-2. 

If the distrust and suspicion of the 
unhappy pair were thus justifiable to 
the extent contended for, well, indeed, 
may we compassionate them, for they 
were foredoomed. 

Thus circumstanced as regards the 
Court, it seems truly singular that the 
Count de la Marck should have been, 
throughout the whole period, from the 
convocation of the States-General to 
the death of Mirabeau, on intimate 
and confidential terms with the latter* 
Purine a considerable part of the in- 
tervening time, Mirabeau's conduct 
was unquestionably fraught with in- 
jury to the royal cause, and his hosti- 
lity to the Court at times exhibited in 
the most inexcusable manner. The 
County on the other hand, was, through- 
out, devoted to the Monarch, and to 
the Queen, who won from him that 
enthusiastic homage that her character 
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and her misfortunes could not fail to 
command from a man of chivalrous 
sentiment, brought so completely within 
the sphere of her personal influence. 
To some extent, we must conclude that 
M. de la Marck was the dupe of Mi- 
rabeau, in order satisfactorily to ac- 
count for the relations existing between 
them. But, on the other hand, we are 
bound to inquire whether some of the 
gravest charges against the latter are 
not weakened by the fact of those re- 
lations haying been thus maintained. 
M. de la Marck certainly disbelieved 
them, and his narration of facts creates 
a strong doubt as to their probability. 
Let us, however, revert to the time 
and circumstances of his becoming ac- 
quainted with Mirabeau, as the most 
direct way of arriving at the refutation 
which he offers of these charges. 

Their first interview was in the year 
1788. It took place at the house of 
the Prince de Poix, the eldest son of 
the Due de Noailles, Mirabeau having 
been brought there by M. de Meilhan, 
Intendant of the province of Hainault. 
Though of aristocratic family, the gift- 
ed son of the author of " L'Ami des 
Homines" had been excluded, by his 
notorious profligacy, and his defiance 
of all social usages, from the society of 
his equals in, rank ; and the small and 
select party assembled to meet him 
were full of curiosity to see the out- 
lawed genius of their order. His per- 
sonal appearance has been already de- 
scribed, and, indeed, the portrait is 
familiar. When he entered the draw- 
ing-room of the Prince de Noailles, 
his disagreeable aspect, we may sup- 
pose, created a less unfavourable im- 
pression than his dress, which was vul- 
garly ornate, and his manners, which 
were wholly deficient in ease and re- 
finement. He wore great coloured 
stone buttons in his coat, and was la- 
vish of bows and complimentary ex- 
Eressions. As the evening waned, 
owever, and politics became the theme 
of conversation, his powerful ability 
became apparent. M. de la Marck 
was peculiarly attracted by it, and 
from that time their intimacy may be 
said to date. It ripened speedily into 
an ardent friendship, on the side of the 
Count de la Marck at least, who had 
no interested motive for an alliance 
with the patrician outcast.* 



Shortly after the junction of the 
three orders in the National Assembly, 
M. de la Marck, who had been elected 
to the States General for Quesney, 
asked Mirabeau to dine with him tete- 
h-tke f and what passed on this occa- 
sion is important, as giving an insight 
into the subsequent conduct of the 
latter. When he entered the room, he 
said, addressing La Marck— 

" You are much displeased with me, 
are you not?" 

" With you and with many others,* 
was the reply. 

"Then/'saidMirabeau, "you should 
begin with those who live in the pa- 
lace. The vessel of the State is struck 
by the most violent tempest. Mid there 
is no one at the helm." 

After railing for some time at Nee- 
ker, and scoffing at the absurdity 
of regarding the deficit of 140 mil- 
lions as a financial difficulty, he 
said that a bolder minister was de- 
manded by the emergency. La Marck 
interrupted him by asking what he him- 
self meant by the violent conduct which 
he pursued in the Assembly and else- 

"The fate of France,- replied Mi- 
rabeau, " is decided. The words * Li- 
berty,' and * Taxes voted by the peo- 
ple,' have rung through the kingdom. 
We shall not get out of the business with- 
out a government more or less resembling 
that of England." 

He then proceeded to justify indi- 
rectly his own conduct, by intimating 
that, disregarded and disliked by the 
Court, he was driven to fall back on 
the support of the popular party ; and 
La Marck still contending that his rea- 
soning was no adequate justification of 
his acts, he replied — 

" The day that the King's ministers 
consent to reason with me, they will 
find me devoted to the roval cause, and 
the safety of the monarchy, "f 

At the very time when Mirabeau 
used this language to the Count de la 
Marck, he was believed to be in a deep 
and infamous league with the Duke of 
Orleans (Egalite), for the dethroning 
of Louis XvL, with a view to the usur- 
pation by the Duke of the royal au- 
thority. In reference to tins blackest 
charge against him, Mr. Alison quotes 
Mounier and other authorities, to the 
effect that, just at this period (June, 
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1789% advances were made by Mira- 
beau to Necker, which, however, failed 
in their object. " Immediately," pro- 
ceeds the historian, "he threw himself 
into the arms of the Orleans faction, 
and became one of the most ardent and 
dangerous supporters of the Kevoltu 
tion."* A little farther on, he adds— 
" Mirabeau's establishment underwent 
a total change ; he took a handsome 
hotel, lived sumptuously* and his bril- 
liant equipages, which drove through 
the streets, sufficiently proved that, 
with the direction of the intrigues, he 
had received the wages of the Orleans 
family, "t Again, speaking of the at- 
tack on the Bastile, on the 14th of the 
following month, he charges it on the 
"Orleans conspirators," saying that 
Mirabeau, Lacks, and Latouche were 
the chiefs of the conspiracy, and from 
their dark councils had issued the de- 
crees, as from the coffers of the Duke 
the treasures which had originally put 
the revolt in motion. n \ The Count de 
la Marck, we have already said, wholly 
discredited these charges, as indeed 
his conduct towards Mirabeau suffi- 
ciently proves ; and in this place we 
naturally stop to consider the reasons 
for disbelieving them, which the former 
assigns. We must say that several of 
these reasons, to which La Marck seems 
to have attached importance, appear 
very weak to us. 

The facts that Mirabeau and the 
Duke had never met until the summer 
of 1788, when, at the request of the 
latter, La Marck asked them to dine, 
for the purpose of introducing them; 
that their meeting seemed unsatisfac- 
tory to both, Mirabeau having after- 
wards expressed his aversion to Or- 
leans; and that when the former was 
supposed to be revelling in the funds 
supplied by the latter, he was actually 
borrowing money of La Marck; — all 
urged in favour of Mirabeau's inno- 
cence of the conspiracy, prove, in our 
opinion, very little. There was ample 
tune, during the twelve months that had 
elapsed, to cement an alliance between 
the Prince and the Tribune, and there 
was good reason for deceiving La 
Marck, with a view to which the rest 
may have been done. Moreover, we 
apprehend that the task was not one 
of extreme difficulty, when we find that 



the good-natured nobleman failed to 
discover in Egalite himself any heinous 
characteristics, and rather regarded 
him as a weak than a wicked person- 
age. That he was the former is true 
enough; but it needed no great pene- 
tration to discover that his weakness 
had a deep substratum of eviL We 
dismiss, then, as of little value, this part 
of Mirabeau's vindication. 

But what follows is of a more re- 
deeming character. The entire of this 
passage from M. de la Marck deserves 
attention: — 

"Towards the end of September, 1789, 
Mirabeau was always repeating to me, speak- 
ing of the Court — 4 Of what are these people 
thinking? Do they not perceive the abyss 
opening under their feet? 1 On one occasion, 
indeed, excited to more than usual anger, ha 
exclaimed — 'All is lost The King and 
Queen will perish ; yon will behold it. The 
mob will cudgel their dead bodies' (* battra 
leurs cadavres y )\ and observing the horror 
which this expression occasioned me, he re- 
peated — * Ye*, yes ; will cudgel their dead 
bodies ! You do not sufficiently understand 
the dangers of their position ; but they ought 
to be made acquainted with them,* 

"Did his sagacity already foresee the 
fearful events of the 5th and 6th of October ? 
One would suppose so. But it was not to 
me only that he thus expressed himself; he 
concealed from no one his opinions and ap- 
prehensions. Hence his enemies, and per- 
haps many who were not such, were led to 
say that he had prepared the movement of 
the 5th of October, and had played the lead- 
ing part in it. The subsequent impeachment 
of the Chatelet against Mirabeau was found- 
ed in a great degree on conversations which 
he bad carried on before that event For the 
rest, the most profound obscurity still exists 
as to the true promoters of that transaction. 
On the 4th of October Paris was in the 
greatest fermentation; A report was circu- 
lated that the banquet of the Gardes da 
Corps was the beginning of a plot for the 
destruction of the Assembly. The morning 
of the 5th of October was, however, quiet at 
the Chateau of Versailles; and the King 
went out hunting, without troubling himself 
much about the intelligence from the capital ; 
and he returned in the evening amidst the 
shots which the Paris mob was firing on the 
guards in the great avenue of Versailles."—* 
Cor., pp. 112, 113. 

The continuation of the passage de- 
serves special notice :— - 
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"Beyond doubt, if Mirabeau had been 
guilty of the crime of which he was accused, 
it was in the morning of that day that he 
must have consulted with his alleged accom- 
plices, to direct the movement, and to avail 
himself of it. Well! instead of assisting at 
those councils which took place to prepare 
the attack and defence, Mirabeau passed 
with me the day of the 5th of October, tttt 
sis e'etoeh im the evening. We dined to- 
gether at my house, ttteS-ttte, as he said at 
the tribune in his defence against the proce- 
dure of the Gaitekt ; discussed the affiurs of 
Rrabant, as he stated, having before us a 
map to study the march of the troops. But 
in truth we occupied little more than an hour 
on this subject, and the rest of our time was 
employed in speaking of the changes of the 
Court and the agitation then reigning at 
Paris. We were, however, still ignorant of 
what was in preparation for that day. All 
that Count Mirabeau said bore the impress 
of that skill and energy which the circum- 
stances demanded ; and it would have been 
well if the subject had been treated in the 
Royal Cabinet as It was by the Count Mi- 
rabeau at my house. In all his observations 
and their developments, he spoke, not the 
language of a factionisr, but of a great ci- 
tizen ; and I protest from the depths of my 
conscience, that this man was utterly a 
stranger, in his intentions as well as in his 
actions, to the intrigues which excited so 
violent an effervescence in the city of Paris.* 
—Cor. voL i 118, 114. 

The statement of M. de la Marck in 
this latter passage, that Mirabeau and 
lie remained together till six o'clock of 
the evening ofthe 5th of October* in 
ignorance of the proceedings of the 
mob, is wholly at variance with all 
other accounts, and not reconcileable 
with probability. M. Thiers, writing 
the history of the event says: — "It 
was eleven in the forenoon : the move- 
ments in Paris were announced. Mi- 
rabeau, coming up to the President 
Mounier says to him—' Paris marches 
on us. Affect illness, go to the Cha- 
teau, and tell the King to accept un- 
conditionally. "'* This narrative rests 
on the contemporary evidence. More- 
over it is sustained by probability. 
The outbreak in Paris began early in 
the morning, and the mob, in spite of 
all Lafayette's exertions to restrain it, 
was on the march long before noon. 
Its formidable character could have 
been doubted by none. Surely, then, 
it is difficult to suppose — indeed alto- 
gether impossible, that intelligence of 



its advance should not have reached 
Versailles, through some channel, long 
previous to its arrival. The distance 
between the latter place and the ca- 
pital was only twelve miles; and a 
messenger despatched at mid-day from 



Paris would have reached Versailles 
easily several hours before the time 
when La Marck and Mirabeau are re- 
presented bv the former to have first 
heard anything about the movement 
ofthe people. In addition to this, the 
time ofthe actual arrival of the mob 
at Versailles is generally stated to have 
been between three and four o'clock in 
the afternoon. That some singular 
error has been made in this part ofthe 
narrative seems, therefore, beyond a 
doubt, though the account is minutely 
circumstantiaL 

But though the aKbi, as a lawyer 
would say, most certainly fails, we can- 
not avoid saying that the chxmmatan- 
rial evidence goes very near proving 
that Mirabeau, however great may 
have been his duplicity, was not a party 
to the outrages of the 5th and dthof Oc- 
tober. That he foresaw some great act 
of revolutionary violence is, indeed, 
evident. And had he confined his 
hints on the probability of its occur- 
rence to private friends, such aa BJai- 
aot, the Court Librarian, to whom he 
is said to have given such an intima- 
tion in September,! we could under- 
stand his complicity in the plot. But 
why should he have put La Marck upon 
his guard ? Why should he have, at 
that same period, given him the solemn 
warning he did, as to the fate that 
awaited the King and Queen, if some 
effort were not made to save them ? 
This we cannot reconcile with the sup- 
position that he was an actual accom- 
plice in the conspiracy which brought 
about the catastrophe ofthe 5th and 
6th of October. 

But, whatever may be thought en 
this point, certain it ts that in die de- 
bate in the Assembly, on the very 
evening of which M. de la Marck 
writes, the conduct of Mirabeau was 
in direct contradiction to ms professed 
anxiety to save the royal family. At 
least we can view in no ether light his 
fierce avowal that he was ready to pre- 

C2 a denunciation ofthe then recent 
quet given by the Gardes dm Carp*, 
the proceedings at which had excited 
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the greatest frenzy amongst the peo- 
ple, " provided the Assembly would 
declare that the person of the King 
(done was sacred "—words which, in 
universal acceptance, marked the un« 
happy Queen for vengeance. We can 
only say that, while on this, as on many 
other occasions, a deep and impenetra- 
ble mystery envelopes his character, 
yet any glimpses which we obtain at mo- 
ments, when it seems to emerge from 
its obscurity, lead us to believe that 
his real feelings and his better judg- 
ment were hostile to the revolution in 
its extreme development, and that his 
desire was to preserve the monarchy, 
if he could do so without peril to his 
own interests. More it is hardly pos- 
sible to say in his behalf. 

On the 6th of October the King and 
the royal family were dragged in tri- 
umph to Paris by the mob, in a journey, 
whose brutality and humiliation lasted 
for seven hours. The Assembly, de- 
claring itself inseparable from the per- 
son of the Sovereign, accompanied 
them. On the 14th, die Due d'Orleans 
took his departure from France, the 
King, as Alison sayB, having, " with 
the entire concurrence of the National 
Assembly, sent him into honorable 
exile, on a mission to the Court of 
London."* Some of the best men in 
the Assembly seceded about the same 
time, and amongst them Mourner and 
Lally Tolendal retired to the provinces. 
At this date it was that negotiations 
were attempted between Mirabeau and 
the Court. They failed, however, and 
no actual understanding took place 
until the spring of the following year. 
La Marck*8 account of the transaction 
is this:— 

"The day after that on which the King 
was led, or rather dragged, to the Tnflleriea, 
Mirabeau came to my house at a very early 
hoar of the morning. 'If you hare any 
way,' said he, on entering, « of making your- 
self listened to by the King and Queen, per- 
suade them that France and they are lost, if 
the royal family does not leave Paris. I am 
engaged upon a plan to enable them to quit 
it ; are you in a position to go and assure 
them that they may rely on me T 

" l Proceed with your plan,' said I to him ; 
'when H shall be finished, I will find the 
means of making it reach them.' 

u Some days after, he sent me the writ- 
ing, which bears date the 16th of October, 
1789.f 



*' As will be seen, this ' memorandum ' is 
an eloquent fragment, admirable for the 
clearness, the reason, the farce^t'^h which 
Mirabeau paints, in lines of fire, U^ perils of 
the throne; the necessity of taking energetic 
measures, for withdrawing the King from the 
real servitude in which he is at Paris, from 
the imminent personal danger to which he 
Is exposed; servitude and dangers whkh are 
turned to mischievous account, even by those 
of his followers, who refuse to obey him un- 
der the pretence that he is not free ; the 
irreparable imprudence that it would be for 
him to quit France, to separate himself from 
the Revolution, to divorce himself from his 
people, to have recourse to arms. With 
whose aid? a nobifity, that, isolated, is no- 
thing. Strangers ? a powerless and hateful 
resource, which would take away all faith m 
his generous and paternal intentions. Mira- 
beau's counsel is, that he should retire into 
Normandy, a faithful and affectionate pro- 
vince, adjoining Brittany and Anjou, on 
which reliance ean be placed, while, at the 
same time, both are distant from the fron- 
tiers. There to summon to his aid the whole 
nation, by reassuring proclamations ; to re- 
mind them, that he, their Monarch, has ever 
shown himself, spontaneously, and from the 
first moment of his reign, the enemy of des- 
potism, of abuse, of extortion ; that he has 
endeavoured, by all possible means, to im- 
prove the condition of his people; that, first 
amongst the kings of his dynasty, he has 
gone beyond the nation in promising, and 
trying to obtain for it, the restitution, the 
increase, and the organisation of its political 
rights. To proclaim respect for the public 
debt ; to renew the basis of the constitution, 
and the sanction of a large number of de- 
crees ; to explain why the sanction of others 
is adjourned ; to maintain the abolition of 
the Parliaments; to summon to him the 
National Assembly, or to convoke another 
legislature in case the Assembly shall be 
prevented from coming (for a voluntary re- 
fusal is not to be apprehended) ; or in cast 
kept away from him, and without his sanc- 
tion, it should deliberate, which could only 
be under restraint, and consequently without 
legal effect or validity, to protest, at the 
same time, that the King did not desire royal 
pomp, but that he would rest content with 
an income of a million, as King and father 
of a family ; that the state revenues should 
be converted to public improvement, but 
that pensions, which had become vested 
rights, must remain. Mirabeau, finally, 
and above all, recommends acting with cau- 
tion and prudence, as events may determine, 
bat to haste*, for the danger is «n»U»«iii."— 
Cor., vol. I pp. 119-121. 

We have given this rather long ex- 
tract, in the words of M. de la Marck, 
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for it is an admirable summary of the • 
Memoir? 'extending itself to eighteen 
pages / "lie volume), prepared for the 
Court ff Mirabeau, and contains the 
substance of the advice at all times 
tendered by him. Unhappily it all 
reached the royal ears too late, if it 
would have been availed of at any 
time ; a more than doubtful matter. 

LaMarck, naturally enough, hesitated 
to convey this document to the Queen, 
at the moment justly indignant with 
Mirabeau, after his base attack on her, 
in the recent debate, which, when called 
to account for it by La Marck, he 
owned to have been inexcusable. The 
course he adopted, therefore, was, to 
address himself to Monsieur (the Count 
de Provence), but the Prince declared 
it utterly useless to speak on the sub- 
ject to the King. Speaking of his 
royal brother, he said, " The weakness 
and indecision of the Kingare beyond 
anything one can tell. To have an 
idea of his character, imagine balls of 
oiled ivory that you strive to keep to- 
gether. 1 * La Marck then suggested an 
appeal to the Queen, to use her influ- 
ence over him, but Monsieur's reply 
was, "You deceive yourself, if you 
think it is in the power of the Queen 
to guide him in an affair of this conse- 
quence ;"— narrating an anecdote, in 
itself trivial, to confirm his opinion, 
namely, that when the King, after 
much entreaty from M. de Brienne, 
consented to dismiss M. de Breteuil 
from the ministry, he added musingly, 
" 'Tis just as well ; he is a man quite 
in the Queen's interest." " After two 
hours' conversation," proceeds La 
Marck, "I left with sadness in my soul; 
I arrived at the certainty, that it was 
impossible to make the King adopt the 
energetic measures, which alone could 
save him, and that resolution and firm- 
ness were most wanted where it was 
so necessary to find them."* 

The Count de la Marck quitted 
Paris in despair, and proceeded to 
Brussels, and we must hurry over the 
interval which elapsed from the time 
of this interview till the month of 
March following, a period so important 
for action and so wholly lost by the 
ill-starred Monarch. About the mid- 
dle of this month the Count received 
at Brussels, from his friend M. de 
Mercy, the Austrian ambassador at 



Paris, a pressing request to return to 
that city, which he replied to by arriv- 
ing there on the 16 th of the month. 
On the day following he saw Mirabeau, 
more discontented and more discourag- 
ed than ever. On the next he pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the Ambas- 
sador. 

The Court had, at length, become 
alive to the necessity of seeking coun- 
sel. We cannot give the account of 
the interview at length. M. de Mercy 
came directly to the subject of it, the 
desire, on the part of the royal per- 
sonages, to secure Mirabeau's services, 
if possible. La Marck intimated that 
five months before they had been ten- 
dered to Monsieur, and that his own 
reason for leaving Paris was his despair 
of their being unavailed of. 

"Wen," said M. de Mercy, "it is this 
same business that I come to renew. TTie 
King and Queen have decided to seek the 
services of the Count de Mirabeau, if he is 
disposed to be of use to them. They trust 
to you to do whatever is necessary ; their 
confidence in this regard is unreserved ; they 
leave you master of the conditions, and wish 
to enter into relations with the Count solely 
through your interposition. They expect 
from you the strictest secrecy, and you will 
see the necessity for it It is essential that 
M. Necker, with whom they are greatly dis- 
contented, shall know nothing of the nego- 
tiation. The Queen, particularly, relies on 
you. We have been a month in expectation 
of your arrival, and it is because of your not 
coming that I resolved to write." — O., 
voL i. p. 140. 

La Marck replied, that " the injury 
done already was very serious,** and 
that he feared even Mirabeau could 
not remedy it. He declined also to 
do anything till M. de Mercy himself 
first had a conversation with Mirabeau. 
The ambassador said he would seek 
his Majesty's commands. And here 
we have an instance of the hesitating, 
dilatory conduct of the Court, at a 
time when minutes were of precious 
value. More than fifteen days elapsed 
before La Marck heard anything fur- 
ther on the subject. At length a com- 
munication was received, and a meet- 
ing between M. de Mercy and Mira- 
beau was fixed at the house of M. de 
la Marck. It took place, and at the 
close, the latter was informed by the 
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ambassador, that the Queen fafo^i 
to have an interview with him ad ~~8n 
as possible, and would see him the next 
day but one, at one o'clock, in the 
apartments of her first waiting- woman. 
Thither he repaired at the appointed 
time, and after some delay he was 
ushered into the presence of her Ma- 

The Queen, after some preliminary 
remarks, asked Le Marck whether he 
really acquitted Mirabeau of all con- 
nexion with the events of the 5th and 
6th of October, stating that, for two 
months, the King and she had been 
A * - *- " ** * — -f him. Assured by 



the Count that he did, she expressed 
, her gratification, saying, "After all 
the reports circulated, I have enter, 
tained towards the Count de Mirabeau, 
I confess, a sentiment of horror, which 
has not a little contributed to retard 
our resolution of addressing ourselves 
to him to stay, if it be possible, the fatal 
consequences of the revolution." 

"At this moment,* says La Marck, " the 
King entered. Without any preamble, and 
with his habitual brusquerie, he said to me, 
* The Queen has already told you that I wish 
to employ the Count de Mirabeau, if you 
think that he has the will and the power to be 
useful to me. What is your opinion on the 
subject?'" 

La Marck frankly gave his opinion, 
statin? his fears as to the damage irre- 
trievably done, and his conviction of 
the ministerial folly in haughtily repel- 
ling all Mirabeau's previous advances. 
He thus describes the rest of the inter- 
view:— 

ut Ah!' cried the King, * there is nothing 
to hope for on this point from M. Necker. It 
win he necessary that all that is done by M. 
Mirabeau shall be kept a profound secret from 
my ministers, and in this I calculate on you.' 

41 1 was astounded at tins reply. I had 
not, for a moment, conceived that the King 
could dream of employing, unknown to his 
ministers, a man like Mirabeau. In point of 
fact, his counsels and acts could not fail to 
come in direct collision with those of the mi- 
titters; and what good could be expected 
from such a contradiction? 

u * At present,' continued the King; ' how 
do you think that Mirabeau can be of use to 
me? 

"I told the King that I could not answer 
nut question without haying first consulted 
Mirabeau. 



" * See him, then, and bring word to me 
and the Queen what shall be resolved upon.* 

" ' Sire, would you not prefer that I should 
direct the Count de Mirabeau, on the part of 
your Majesty, to put his ideas on the subject 
in writing/ 

" « Yes, still better. You can send me by 
the Queen what he shall have written, 'lis 
agreed. , 

" After these words the King retired. The 
Queen told me I was at liberty to come to her 
whenever I thought it necessary, nevertheless 
choosing the days when Madame Thibaut 
should be in attendance. She had not exactly 
reason to complain of Madame Campan, her 
second waiting-woman, but the latter being 
more a woman of the world than the other, 
had connexions which were not agreeable to 
the Queen.*-- VoL i. pp. 146, 147. 

La Marck proceeded on what he too 
justly regarded, at this late period, as 
his hopeless mission to Mirabeau. He 
informed the latter of all that had 
passed; amongst the rest, of the Queen's 
belief that he had participated in the 
conspiracy of the 5th and 6th of Octo- 
ber. " At the instant his countenance 
changed; he became yellow, green, 
hideous."* Let us trust that it was 
with shame at such a suspicion, not 
with conscious guilt. La Marck, at 
all events, calmed him by the assurance 
that he had quite satisfied the Queen. 
He then explained the views of the King. 
The great tribune's vanity was plainly 
flattered. Mighty as was his power, 
he was "subdued, nevertheless, by 
that sort of magic which royal person, 
ages can exercise when they know how 
to show themselves condescending." La 
Marck justly observes, that they are to 
blame for not oftener availing them- 
selves of such an influence ; and, while 
expressing his belief that it has much 
declined since [the French Revolu- 
tion, he says that, in the Assembly, 
"the most audacious haranguers would 
have become ardent royalists, if the 
King and his ministers had had the 
ability to draw them towards the 
throne." We have little doubt of it; 
and if we differ at all from M. de la 
Marck, it is in believing that the charm 
has not lost its power. 

Mirabeau despatched his letter to the 
King. It was considered quite satis, 
factory, and La Marck had another 
interview with the Queen in Madame 
Thibaut's apartments, in order to ar- 
range what was to be done. To place 
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Mirabean in a position of pecuniary 
ease was his first suggestion ; this done, 
he would be able to give his uninter- 
rupted services to the Crown. He un- 
dertook the necessary arrangements. 
We must not proceed without pausing 
a moment on the little episode which 
M. de la Marck here introduces. There 
is a touching sadness in it, when one 
thinks what the real position of Marie 
Antoinette was at tne time; and it 
shows what a true woman's heart was 
hers, who, when a sterner hour de- 
manded it, could so nobly enact the 
heroine 1 

44 This part of our conversation ended, the 
Queen spoke to me of by-gone days. Hie 
hopes of the services that Mirabean could 
render seemed to have withdrawn from her 
sight the dangers that surrounded her on all 
sides. In her trustful abandon she gave me 
new proofs of that kindliness to which she 
had ever accustomed me in the happy time 
that, alas ! had departed for ever. She even 
allowed herself to be drawn away by the re- 
collections of the past, to speak of those in- 
different affairs which feed the habitual con- 
Terse of society. 

•♦ The dialogue lasted mora than two hours, 
In a tone of gaiety which was natural to the 
Queen, and which had its source as much in 
the goodness of her heart as in the gentle 
satire of her spirit. The object of my au- 
dience had been nearly lost sight of; she 
strove to get rid of it Once that I spoke to 
her of the Revolution, she became serious and 
sad; but immediately the conversation took 
another turn, I saw her amiable and gracious 
mood restored. And this trait paints her 
character better than all that I could say of 
It In truth, Marie Antoinette, whom they 
have accused of delighting to meddle in pub- 
lic affiurs, had no taste whatever for them. 
To a noble and elevated soul she united a 
promptitude of decision and an energy of will, 
of which she has given proof in more than 
one circumstance. This streng th of resolution 
it was precisely that Louis XVI. wanted : 
the enemies of royalty foresaw it early, and 
directed all their attacks against her whose 
influence they feared.* — VoL i pp. 156-7. 

That this representation is the cor- 
rect one is most likely, and we cannot 
but sympathise the more deeply with 
the martyred princess, when we think 
she was sacrificed for no other reason 
than that she was believed to possess 
qualities that could save her husband 
and his throne. 
- To pursue the course of the narra- 



tive. La Marck saw Mirabean, asked 
the extent of his debts, and tne income 
that he would require to maintain him. 
The former he stated to be large, bat 
could not teU the precise sum ; as to 
the latter, he said 100 louia a month 
would quite satisfy him. 

At La Marck's desire, however, he 
made out a complete list of his debts, 
and brought it to the former a few 
days after. The total amount waa 
208,000 francs— as La Marck observes, 
easily capable of being settled by a man 
whose landed property was worth 
50,000 francs a year, if he had any 
management. The items were curious, 
and showed strange vicissitudes in his 
career. Amongst other things, his wed- 
ding-clothes were still unpaid for. Mi- 
rabeau himself said he could not hope 
to have the debts settled for him, but 
again intimated that all he would re- 
quire was the monthly sum of 100 
louis. 

We now come to the actual arrange- 
ment. It was the King's own pro- 
posal. His debts, to the amount above 
mentioned, were to be paid; 6,000 
francs a month supplied to him ; and 
1,000,000 francs bestowed on him at 
the close of the Assembly's sittings, in 
case he succeeded in the fulfilment of 
his promises. For this last-named sura 
the King placed four notes of hand, of 
250,000 francs each, in M. de la 
Marck's hands. These the latter re- 
turned to him on the death of Mira- 
bean.* 

This, it must be owned, was not a 
very creditable afiair for Mirabeau. 
Yet, let us not judge him too severely. 
His exigencies were great. Office could 
not be conferred on him, and, were it 
otherwise, perhaps, not without destroy- 
ing his power to be useful. Pecuniary 
relief and aid, in some way, were abso- 
lutely necessary to him ; would they 
have lost their character of a bribe if 
given in a more delicate fashion, and 
under the guise of a court employment ? 
Moreover, are we to judge of the trans- 
action by ordinary rules ?^ On one 
side was impending destruction, on the 
other, urgent necessity. We must not 
moralize too nicely on the business. 
The payment of his debts and the 
monthly allowance Mirabeau certainly 
had strong temptation to accept of, and 
lie did not ask for so much. The mil- 
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Hon reward, in prospect, he should 
have regarded as a positive bribe, and 
rejected! But it was too glittering a 
bait fbr one so "vrofusus suL" 

The Count de la Marck appears not 
to have seen anything disreputable in 
the transaction; but Mirabeau's con- 
duct on the occasion amazed him. When 
the million was mentioned, "Mira- 
beau," he says, " broke into an intoxi- 
cation of joy that, I confess, astonished 
me a little." He discerned all kinds 
of high qualities in the King, and at* 
tributed to his blockhead ministers the 
circumstance of their having remained 
so hidden. His delight knew no bounds. 
And, in his rapture, everything seemed 
to him capable of accomplishment. 

Immediately after this arrangement 
was effected, Mirabeau commenced to 
Eve most extravagantly, " took an en- 
tire house to himself, instead of a re- 
spectable apartment such as he had 
before occupied ; instead of the single 
servant that he used to keep, hired 
a valet-de-chambre, cook, coachman, 
Ac.,"* despite of all remonstrance. 
From this passage we must infer that 
his increased expenditure about the pe- 
riod of the attack on the Bastile, al- 
ready alluded to, could only have been 
temporary ; a met that, coupled with 
his large debts, would certainly render 
more doubtful the receipt by him of 
money from the Due d'Orleans. How- 
ever this may have been, now that 
funds were at his command, he could 
not control his expensive habits. He 
rushed into pleasures recklessly, too, 
but not at the sacrifice of his occupa- 
tions. His life at the moment is thus 
sketched by his biographer :— 

"Atthit period he did not allow himself 
an instant'f repose. One moment at the tri- 
bune, the next in hit cabinet; knowing 
thoroughly all that was done and said; dictat- 
ing to his secretary, writing himself, revising 
the writings which he had dictated ; provok- 
ing discussions to call oat new ideas ; avail- 
ing of these Ideas in his writings, or charging 
others to make them the basis of their la- 
hours ; and, with all this, never forgetful of 
his enjoyments. Such is the notion one 
most have of this extraordinary man, whom 
nature seemed to have created to astound his 
contemporaries by the combination of so 
many striking qualities, and of faculties ap- 
parently incompatible.*— Vol. L p. 178. 

On closing his compact with the 



Court, Mirabeau began almost daftp 
to submit to it notes on the 1 , progress 
of events, the first of importance bear- 
ing date the 21st of June, and denounc- 
ing the decree of the Assembly on the 
previous evening (passed in his ab- 
sence), abolishing the titles of honour. 
The "political crisis," he says, " is at 
its height, and begins to become com- 
plicated fearfully. '« The army sup- 
plies the instrument of brigandage to 
all who choose to play the part of rob- 
bers on a large scale;" and, in fine, 
that " there must soon be either a de- 
cline in the malady, or an increase in 
it, which will result in cure or in 
death."f 

While thus speaking of the crisis, he 
was busy in the preparation of a plan 
of escape for the King and Royal 
Family. It is doubtful whether, in 
the state of France at the period, his 
suggestions were such as could possibly 
have been carried into effect ; but with 
such a King, such a ministry, and such 
a court as Mirabeau had to deal with, 
the task was certainly hopeless. " The 
King," said he, in a note of the 15th of 
September, "has but one man, his wife," 
Strange and prophetic were the words 
that followed :— " I like to behove that 
she will not wish for life without her 
crown. What I am very sure of is, 
that she will not preserve her life if she 
does not preserve her crown. " 

Lafayette he continually assailed, as 
one whose position was fraught with 
danger to the monarchy. This might 
be thought to have resulted from jea- 
lousy, but we believe that it had no such 
origin, and that Mirabeau judged most 
eoirectly. The General-in-Chief of the 
National Guards was cold, vain, weak, 
and arrogant, and contributed, we do 
think, as much as any one in France, 
to hasten the march of anarchy. Mi- 
rabeau strove, with all his eloquence 
and flattery, to court his alliance, but 
the repulsion between their characters 
was too great to make the connexion 
possible. That the correspondence 
shows Mirabeau's conduct towards the 
Marcmis to have been full of profound 
duplicity is beyond any doubt, but it 
was duplicity having for its object, at 
once, the protection of the Royal Fa- 
mily and the salvation of France. 

With a view, amongst other objects, 
to weaken Lafayette's position, Mira- 
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£eau urged the Kin* not to oppose the 
return from England of the Due d'Or- 
leans. All the grounds assigned by 
him for this advice are excellent, and 
show the comprehensive manner in 
which he viewed the events of the day. 
His reasons, in this instance, were fully 
coincided in at Court, and acted on. 
Unluckily, however, an insult was of- 
fered to the Prince on his first visit at 
court, by a steadfast adherent of the 
Royal cause, in ignorance of the policy 
agreed on, and Orleans became, from 
that moment, the bitter enemy of the 
King and Queen. 

Removal of the Royal Family from 
Paris ; organisation in the provinces of 
the nuclei of an armed force ; but, first, 
and most urgently, a change of minis- 
ters, — these were the constant persua- 
sion of Mirabeau. But he was unable 
to effect anything. Every day he grew 
more urgent, and more indignant at 
the apathy of the King :— 

"On the 18th of August 1790 (says La 
Marck), the Court received from him a note, 
sufficient to freeze it with terror. 'Four 
enemies/ he says in ft, * approach with ac- 
celerated pace, taxation, bankruptcy, the 
army, the winter. Some step must be taken. 
I mean to say that either events must be 
prepared for, and awaited; or provoked and 
directed. In two words, civil war is certain, 
and perhaps necessary. Which is it prefer- 
able to accept it, or to make it? — or, can it, 
and ought it be prevented ? Questions of the 
last importance, and which It is, in fine, ne- 
cessary to decide, and which can only be 
dealt with in a conference as long and as free, 
as it is necessary that they should be consi- 
dered and resolved. I demand this confe- 
rence, however difficult and dangerous for 
me it be. As I must give and receive pledges, 
at I must use words, as to the end and the 
means to be employed, which cannot be en- 
trusted to paper, this conference is indispens- 
able.' "—Vol. i. p. 199 ; voL iL p. 126. 

In this letter he again urges that the 
nucleus of an army should be formed, 
pointing, with what profound sagacity 
after-days demonstrated, to the Swiss 
Guards, as the corps for that purpose, 
and recommending an " Inspector- 
General of the Swiss " to be at once ap- 
pointed, an office which had formerly 
existed. 

Previous to this, on the 3rd of July, 
1790, Mirabeau had the interview with 
Marie Antoinette, at the Chateau of 



6t Cloud, the rumour of which so da- 
maged his popularity as to have caused 
the " Great treason of Count Mira- 
beau" to be cried through Paris, his 
own allusion to which, in his speech in 
the debate respecting the power of 
making war and peace, we have given 
in a former page. He quite convinced 
the ill-fated Queen both of his sincerity 
and his power to save her and the mo- 
narchy; and appears himself to have 
left her charmed into devotion to her 
cause. A member of the Ministry, 
honest and loyal, but weak in charac- 
ter, M. de Montmorin, had likewise, 
before this period, been admitted to 
the knowledge of his relations with the 
Court, and brought into communication 
with him. All this, however, was to 
no purpose. His recommendations 
went for nothing — were thwarted by 
counsels, which the King sought on 
all sides. Well might he demand of 
La Marck — " Shall 1 continue to send 
notes to the Court ? Of what possible 
use is it, when they take no need of 
what I write ?" Once, on the 18th of 
October, he writes to the Count, hav- 
ing heard that Bergasse had been con- 
sulted on an important point — " Good 
God ! what heads, who could not re- 
flect : — ' The assistance of these people, 
seconded by all our power, was not able 
to balance the combat for a moment, 
and can it restore it when utterly lost ; 
against the same generals and the same 
troops, when we have neither troops 
nor generals to oppose to them.' On, 
madness." 41 The day after this, he 
proposed in the Assembly, that the 
navy as well as the army should, in 
future, display the tricolour, and not 
the white flag. It was in his speech on 
this occasion that he used the memora- 
ble sentence — " The tricolour flag will 
make the circuit of Europe." The 
whole address was most revolutionary, 
and can only be accounted for as a 
sudden outbreak of his impulsive na- 
ture, stung by the conduct of the un- 
fortunate King. 

This, indeed, is not the sole instance 
recorded of such inconsistent acts. On 
the whole, however, he tried to stem 
the fierce and destructive current 
of democracy, that every day grew 
stronger, more violent, and more de- 
testable. When he, at times, turned 
with the ensanguined tide, it may have 
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only in the hope of gaining some 
accession of strength for renewed ef- 
forts. His position was critical in the 
last degree, and he had no support 
whatever. No one man could bear the 
constitution in safety on his unaided 
shoulders, through that deluge of anar- 
chy. Mirabeau assuredly made many 
a gallant struggle against the atrocious 
faction that already began to prepare 
for the " reign of terror. " Nearly the 
last and boldest was in the debate 
on the Emigration Law, on the 
28th of February, 1791, which pro- 
posed to authorise a committee of 
three persons to pronounce upon re- 
fractory emigrants the sentence of 
outlawry. In opposing the measure, 
Mirabeau exclaimed—" It has been de- 
monstrated, by the experience of all 
time, that with the most despotic, 
the most centralized executive, m the 
hands of Busiris, similar laws have 
never been put in force, because they 
are incapable of execution. If you 
pass sucn a law against emigrants, I 
swear that I will not obey it."* The 
conclusion of his speech causing violent 
murmurs amongst the Jacobin party 
in the Assembly, Mirabeau turned 
round, and looking menacingly towards 
them, cried, in a voice of thunder— 
"Silence, those thirty voices." The 
cabal was hushed, and the measure 
rejected. 

Three days before this, on the 25th 
of February, the orator made his de- 
claration of allegiance to the monarchy, 
cited by M. de Bacourt, in a note, and 
a ppr opriately placed in juxta-position 
with tne language held by him on this 
occasion. Having given it we shall 

r'n recur to his private relations with 
Court:— 

u Oar oath of fidelity to a constitutional 
king," said he, "is in the constitution. I 
say that it is deeply injurious to allow our 
respect for that oath to be placed in doubt 
Such is my unequivocal declaration, and in 
r it I combat boldly with the world ; 



thoroughly convinced that my duty is to 
fight against all factions whatsoever that 
would call in question the principle of 
monarchy, through means of whatsoever sys- 
tem, in whatsoever part of the kingdom they 
may show themselves. • . . Such is my 
declaration, which extends to all places, all 
times, all systems, all persons, and all sects.** 
Nate, voL L p. 284. 

On the very day when Mirabeau 
made the speech above quoted on the 
emigration laws, the Marquis of La 
Fayette gave proof of his dangerous 
character, in a transaction here detail- 
ed by M. de la Marck. An insur- 
rectionary disturbance took place in 
the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and 
some gentlemen of the Court, fearing 
another 6th of October, hastened to 
the defence of the King. * He prohibited 
them from fighting, and made them 
even deposit their arms in the closets 
at the palace. La Fayette caused 
these to be opened, and the arms dis- 
tributed amongst the National Guards; 
"seeking," as La Marck truly says, 
" to dishonour, and to expose to the de- 
rision and persecution of the populace, 
men who nad come to defend the life 
of their King from assassins. " The in- 
incident clearly shows how just was 
Mirabeau's estimate of the vain-glo- 
rious republican. M. de Bouille, who 
made the last vain effort to save the 
Royal Family on the occasion of their 
flight to Varennes, entertained a like 
opinion of the genera), and intimated 
as much in a letter addressd to him, 
of which he spoke to La Marck at 
Metz. "I told him, H said Bouille, 
" that at one time it rested entirely 
with him to re-establish order; that 
he had not done so then, and that 
now it was no longer possible, "t This 
seems to have been a strictly correct 
judgment. 

flie interview of the Count de la 
Marck with M. de Bouille, in which 
this statement was made by the latter, 
took place in the beginning of Febru- 



• Cor. voL i. p. 288. This speech of Mirabeau's contains 'some fine and prophetic pas- 
sages, not referred to in M. de la Merck's volume. One or two are worth quoting here—" If 
yon or your successors," said he, '* should ever give way to the violent counsels, by which 
you are now beset, this law will be regarded as an act of clemency. In the bloody pages of 
your statute-book the word death will everywhere be found. Tour mouths will never cease 
to prono u nce that terrible word. Your laws, while they spread dismay within the kingdom, 
will chase to foreign shores all who give lustre to the name of France ; and your execrable 
enactments will find subjects for execution only in the poor, the aged, and the unfortu- 
nate."— - F*e/. Mignet, vol. i. p. 125. 
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ary, and resulted from the determi- 
nation, at length arrived at by the 
King, to adopt the plan of Mirabeau, 
and, quitting Paris, throw himself on 
the support of the provinces. The 
aspect of affairs had become so much 
sterner, that a fortified town was then 
considered to be essential as the royal 
asylum ; and Metz was fixed on, both 
from its position and the confidence 
justly reposed in M. de Bouille, the 
commander of the eastern frontier, 
by the Monarch. La Marck, accord- 
ingly, proceeded thither to consult the 
general on the subject, but delays of 
various kinds interfered with the at- 
tempted escape until after the death 
of Mirabeau. Every day during the 
interval both the people and the army 
had grown more and more republican, 
and, when the step was actually taken, 
it is hardly probable that, had Mete 
been reached in safety, the monarchy 
could have been preserved. When the 
project was first devised circumstances 
were indeed widely different. 

Mirabeau's last service to the Royal 
cause was in the debate on the Regency, 
which occupied the Assembly on the 
22nd, 23rd, 24&, and 25th of March. 
The decision arrived at was that for 
which he combated* namely, that " of 
right and of fact, it vested in the near- 
est relative of the King during his 
minority.* On the 27th of March he 
attended to give his services in a law 
regarding mines, in which his friend 
La Marck had a deep personal interest. 
That same day he fell ill, owing in part 
to his exertions in this business, and, 
as we have already stated, on the 2nd 
of April his great spirit passed away. 

(( Three days before his death/ says La 
Marck, " in a moment when he appeared to 
me calmer than usual, though aware that 
there was then little hope for him, I went to 
him, on the subject of his papers, when, of 
his own accord, he anticipated my intentions. 
'My friend,' said he, * I have in my house 
a quantity of papers, which are of a nature 
to compromise many persons, yourself and 
others, and especially those whom I would 
have so much desired to snatch from the 
dangers that menace them. It, perhaps, 
would be more prudent to destroy all these 
papers, but I confess that I cannot bring 
myself to do so. It is in them that posterity 
wUl, I hope, find the best justification of my 
conduct in these latter days. In them rests 
the honour of my memory. Gould you not re- 



move them safely, and place them beyond the 
reach of our enemies, who, at the pres e nt 
moment, could turn them to such dangerous 
account in misleading public opinion ? Pro- 
mise me that one day these papers shall be 
known, and that your friendship will avenge 
my memory in giving them publicity."— 
VoL L pp. 256, 257. 

La Marck undertook the duty, faith- 
fully performed, indeed, in the volumes 
tinder our review, and obtained the 
papers, which, with the assistance of 
JPellenc, Mirabeau's secretary, he col- 
lated and arranged. He ludged it 
better not to publish them during his 
own lifetime, in consequence of the 
allusions they contain to many of his 
contemporaries, believing, as he says 
in his prefatory remarks, that " truth 
never comes too late for history;" and 
he left the task of publication, as well 
as the final arrangement both of the 
original documents and his own expla- 
natory and illustrative remarks, to M. 
de Bacourt, to whom the world stands 
Indebted for the very careful manner 
in which the present work is edited. The 
duty of vindicating his memory could, 
indeed, have been better performed for 
Mirabeau by none than it has been by 
both, so far as the materials of a vindi- 
cation have reached them. Before 
making a few final remarks on the ex- 
tent to which his character has been 
rescued by them from disgrace, let us 
say a word or two on the subject of tho 
closing scene of his extraordinary ca- 
reer. His memorable death-bed pro- 
phecy of the terrors and calamities in 
store for France we haje already re- 
corded. 

More than a year before his death 
he had a conversation with La Marck 
on the subject of " fine deaths." Mi- 
rabeau referred with enthusiasm to 
some of the most dramatic in ancient 
and modern history; but La Marck, 
more through a spirit of discussion than 
anything efce, spoke of them as, in 
most cases, the result of a kind of 
arrogant affectation, adding, that he 
thought some of the noblest deaths he 
had Known were those of soldiers in 
hospitals, dying obscurely, and express- 
ins no regret at leaving the world, and 
only asking to be placed in an easy po- 
sition in which to die. "There is 
much truth," said Mirabeau, " in your 
remarks," and they passed to other 
topics. 
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La Marck had forgotten all this, 
when the day on which he carried off 
Mirabeau's papers he was sitting by 
the fireside of the latter, on returning 
to his chamber. Suddenly, Mirabeau 
called him, he approached the bed, and 
the dying tribune, grasping him by the 
hand, exclaimed, "Well, my dear con- 
noisseur in fine deaths, are you satis- 
fied?" "Though naturally cold in 
character," says La Marck, " I could 
not help bursting into tears." 

Mirabeau expired in the arms of his 
friend, and the Count discredits a com- 
monly circulated story about the orator's 
last words, told on the authority of his 
physician, Cabanis, namely, that he 
asked to be crowned with flowers, and 
to die to the sounds of music. He 
says — 

" If Mirabeau did not speak thus in a mo- 
ment of delirinra, I am greatly inclined to 
think that this idea of crowning with flowers 
and listening to a concert at the moment of 
his death is a fine philosophic dream of his 
physician, and perfectly unnecessary to the 
fame of Mirabeau. For my part, 1 can only 
say, that he never said so in my hearing." — 
VoL L p. 253. 

It is rather consolatory to have dis- 
credit attached to this silly story, which 
throws an air of wretched affectation 
over the last moments of Mirabeau, 
and we cannot but believe that La 
Marck is right in regarding it as a 
" fine philosophic dream" of the phy- 
sician. Of his death, his friendly bio- 
grapher only says, that it took place at 
ball-past eight in the morning, amid 
the most cruel sufferings. 

We have now traced, with perfect 
impartiality, the career of Mirabeau, 
from the assembling of the States Ge- 
neral to his death. We have placed 
in juxta-position his public addresses 
to the nation and his private counsels 
to the Court. We have contrasted the 
most remarkable and inconsistent pro- 
ceedings of his earlier and later politi- 
cal Hfe. What judgment are we to 
pass upon the man, what sentiments 
are we to believe he sincerely enter- 
tained ? Was he, at heart, anxious to 
precipitate the revolution, or did he 
honestly desire to preserve the mo- 
narchy ? Conflicting as the details of 
evidence may sometimes seem, we find 
no difficulty in coming to a decision. 



We are thoroughly convinced that his 
wish to save the throne was genuine j 
that he dreaded the progress of repub- 
lican opinion, as fraught with disas- 
trous consequences to France ; and 
that, throughout, his aspiration was 
for a constitution, in the main resem- 
bling that of Great Britain. 

Such a constitution he always spoke 
of as the object of his political exer- 
tions. " We shall not get out of the 
business without a government more or 
less resembling that of England," was 
his language to the Count de la Marck, 
at their first meeting after the junction 
of the three Orders. Nowhere do we 
find him to have expressed an opinion 
inconsistent with the spirit of this ob- 
servation. Admitting even that he 
was in league with the Due D'Orleans, 
previously to the attack on the Chateau 
at Versailles, it would not cast any 
doubt on his sincerity in this respect. 
The utmost it would prove would be 
the absence of loyalty to the person of 
Louis XVI., in itself quite compatible 
with the wish to found a constitutional 
monarchy, which he might at the time 
have considered impossible with a so- 
vereign educated in such despotic prin- 
ciples as Louis. Once satisfied that 
the latter was prepared to concede to 
his subjects all those privileges that ra- 
tional liberty demands, he might have 
felt that the safety of France no longer 
required a change of dynasty, and that 
he was therefore bound by every sense 
of duty to sustain the Koyal cause. 
That, in point of fact, he did all in his 
power to prevent its ruin, we think 
amply demonstrated in these volumes. 

In examining his conduct with a 
view to form a judgment on its ten- 
dency, we must bear in mind his own 
caution, in his first letter to the King : 
" My conduct must not be judged of 
partially, nor by a single act or dis- 
course. Not that I will object to ex- 
plain anything ; but one can only form 
a decision on the entire, and influence 
by the entire. It is impossible to save 
the state from day to day. "* Mirabeau 
was not perfect, either in temper or in 
judgment. Who is? All his acts, 
therefore, will necessarily not bear cri- 
ticism ; but the singularly able adap- 
tation of his general policy to its avowed 
end — the salvation of the monarchy — 
cannot be denied. Let us not be told 
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that it failed. It never obtained a 
trial. And it is truly melancholy to 
read through the mass of profound and 
statesmanlike advice tendered by him 
to the King and Queen, which is con- 
tained in the second volume of M. de 
Bacourt's work, and to think that it was 
hardly in a single instance made u«e of 
by those whom it mijjht have saved from 
ruin. It is impossible to read his forty- 
seventh note for the Court, the conclud- 
ing part of his "View of the situation of 
Erance, and of the means of reconciling 
public liberty with the royal author- 
ity, "• — without being convinced that 
the man who prepared it, if seconded 
by ordinary energy and ordinary firm- 
ness on the part of the King, would 
have succeeded in arresting the revo- 
lution, and securing a monarchy based 
on popular institutions. We cannot, 
in the limits to which we are confined, 
enter into any detailed investigation of 
this document, which extends to ninety 
pages in length, ably reviewing the 
whole range of public affairs in France, 
and proposing a complete system of 
policy for the curbing of anarchy and 
the restoration of order. But there is 
a passage in it which we cannot refrain 
from quoting, as it conveys this great 
statesman's opinion on the danger re- 
sulting from bringing the influence of 
the masses to bear directly on the le- 
gislature of a country. It is this :— 

" People always forget, when speaking of 
the effects of the Revolution, and of the evils 
of the Constitution, that the most formidable 
result is this immediate action of the people^ 
and, if I may so express myself, this sort of 
exercise of the sovereignity by the nation at 
large (en corps de nation), of which the 
most perceptible effect is, that the legislator 
himself is no longer anything but a slave, 
that he is only obeyed so long as he gives 
satisfaction, and that he will be depo.<ed so 
soon as he tries to check the impulse he has 
given. With such a public spirit, it matters 
little whether the theory of government be 
monarchical or democratic ; the mass of the 
people is everything; its impetuous move- 
ments are the sole laws. To caress the po- 
pulace, to flatter them, to corrupt them, is 
the sole art of the legislator, as it is the 
sole resource of the executive" — VoL ii. p. 
444. 

IIow terribly was the truth of these 
maxims demonstrated in the " reign of 
terror 1" How fearful a picture was 



then given to the world of a legislative 
assembly and an executive under mob 
control ! — the one existing only to 
sanction rapine, the other to perpetrate 
carnage. And this awful crisis was 
but the gradual development of the 
democratic element, suffered to proceed 
unchecked during four short years, in 
a state in which the mass of the people 
were probably not more prone to crime 
than m other European nations. Of 
the crowds that howled in fiendish ex- 
ultation round the guillotine, while all 
that was best and noblest in France 
was slaughtered by its reeking blade ; 
of the myriads who outraged everything 
human, and blasphemed everything di- 
vine, in those fatal days which Mira- 
beau foreboded, the greater number, 
perhaps, but a short time before they 
enacted these atrocities, were charge- 
able with no darker vice than igno- 
rance. But the ignorant are always 
at once suspicious and trustful; and 
crowds have neither pity nor remorse. 
They seem to be influenced by every 
bad passion of the individuals who 
compose them, but to be insensible to 
the better emotions, that, to a greater 
or a lesser extent, lurk in the breasts 
of each. In this way the suspicion or 
revenge of one man becomes the " wild 
justice" of a number, the worst of 
whom might hesitate to commit the 
outrage, which they remorselessly per- 
petrate in the mass. To this charac- 
teristic of popular assemblages all men 
should attend, who dream of control- 
ling the conduct of deliberative bodies, 
by appeals to the populace. Once the 
latter perceive that their power is recog- 
nised and obeyed by the educated and 
thinking classes, there ceases to be any 
safeguard for liberty, property, or life. 
In this respect, as in most others, what we 
learn from the events of the French Re- 
volution may be relied on as applicable 
to all other states. Let us trust that 
after sixty years' experience of the dis- 
asters which it has brought on France 
— disasters which it is to be feared are 
far from being at an end — all those who 
constitute the moral strength of these 
kingdoms will see the imperative ne- 
cessity of protecting the constitution 
which has preserved us from like mi- 
series, against the encroachments of 
that unreasoning force that swept be- 
fore it first the throne and altar, and 
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after them every fragment of public 
liberty and social order. To the union 
of the three Estates in one Assembly — 
that equalizing of ranks, for political 
purposes, of which he was at the time 
the great promoter, and from which he 
hoped such great results — Mirabeau, 
in his dying hour, attributed all the 
evils which his prophetic vision saw im- 
pending over his country. We have 
plenty of reformers who would rejoice 
at such a stroke of policy at home — 
men, too, who would grow pale at the 
prospect of such excesses as Paris wit- 
nessed in 1793. The influence of such 
men cannot be too carefully guarded 
against, nor can the warning be too 
often given to those in power, that, 
though changes may be safely made in 
its superstructure, ruin must inevitably 
follow from any tampering with the 
foundations of our political system. 

With these remarks we must close 
our notice of M. de Bacourt's volumes, 
which we regard as a valuable acces- 
sion to our political literature at this 



moment. In such a light we have ex- 
clusively dealt with them in the present 
article. But they are full of interest 
of a more personal character. The in- 
troductory portion contains extremely 
attractive notices of Marie Antoinette, 
the King and his brothers, and several 
of the leading personages about the 
Court, exhibiting in a forcible manner 
the characteristics of that vicious but 
brilliant circle, and throwing an addi- 
tional charm over the portrait of the 
hapless Queen, who, in her own person, 
seems to have concentrated all its fasci- 
nation, alloyed by none, at least, of its 
more serious vices, and who, after 
lavishing favours on its members with 
generous prodigality, was destined so 
soon after to write the melancholy 
words — " We have not a single friend:, 
and are betrayed by all the world." 
Alas ! the axe of the guillotine was less 
keen than the ingratitude that had 
lacerated her right royal heart, long 
before her crownless head received a 
martyr's diadem on the scaffold ! 



THE HEIBfl OF RANDOLPH ABBEY. 



CHAPTER IV. 



TBS MIDMQHT TOICB AMD ITS AVHTBMD CALL. 



Lady Randolph took leave of Lilias 
at the door of her room, and she having, 
with infinite trepidation, declined the 
services of the lady's maid, who seemed 
to her rather more awful and stately 
than the lady herself, soon remained 
alone in the magnificent apartment 
which had been assigned to her. She 
looked all round it with a glance of 
some disquietude, for the vastness of 
the room, and the dark oak furniture, 
made it look very gloomy. She con- 
templated the huge bed, which bore 
an unpleasant resemblance to a hearse, 
with the utmost awe ; it seemed to her 
that there was room for a dozen con- 
cealed robbers within the massive folds 
of the sombre curtains, and the reflec- 
tion of her own figure in the tall mir- 
rors, looked strangely like a white ghost 
wandering stealthily to and fro ; the 
only cleam of comfort that shone in 
upon her, was from the glimpse of the 
midnight sky that could be Been through 



the chinks of the window-shutters. As 
the night was not cold she went and 
threw the window open, feeling that 
the companionship of the stars would 
destroy all these fantastic fancies ; and 
very soon her sense of loneliness and 
oppression passed away, for there came 
a soft wind that lifted the curls of her 
long fair hair, and kissed her cheek 
caressingly, and she could not help be- 
lieving It was a breeze from the Irish 
hills that bore to her the blessing of 
her kind old grandfather; gaily as 
ever she closed the window and went 
to sit down, wondering if ever she 
should feel inclined to sleep again after 
the excitement of the last two days. 
She had unbound her hair and let it 
fall around her like a golden veil, when, 
suddenly, a sound came floating towards 
her, on the still night air, which irre- 
sistibly attracted her attention. 

It was a sound of music, deep solemn 
music, rising with a power and richness 
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of melody she never bad heard before ; 
whence it came, or how it was produced, 
she could not conceive, for it seemed 
to her unpractised ear not to proceed 
from one instrument, but from many, 
and yet there was through it all a unity 
of harmony which could result from the 
influence of a single mind alone : now, 
it swelled out into soft thunders that vi- 
brated through the long passages up 
to the very roof of her vaulted room, 
and deep into her beating heart, then 
it died away to a whisper faint as the 
sigh of a child, only to rise again more 
glorious than before ; and, over all, 
Heard distinct as the lark in heaven at 
morning's dawn, there thrilled a voice 
of such unearthly sweetness that she 
did not, could not believe it belonged 
to an inhabitant of this world. 

Liiias had one of these sensitive pas- 
sionate souls over whommusic has an un- 
controllable power | but as yet she had 
heard no other instrument than an an- 
tique harpsichord of her grandmother's, 
and such singing as the village girls re- 
galed her with when they stood at work 
in the fields. No wonder, then, that 
this wonderful strain had an effect upon 
her b'ke that of enchantment ; it seemed 
to take possession of her whole soul, 
and absorb every faculty. She became, 
as she listened, utterly unconscious of 
all things, save that this entrancing me- 
lody drew her towards it with an irre- 
sistible attraction; the sound was so 
distant, yet so clear, she could not tell 
if even it were within the house at all ; 
but she did not ponder on its position, 
or on the nature of it ; only, like one 
who walks in sleep, she rose mechani- 
cally on her feet to go to it. If her 
mind, steeped in that marvellous me- 
lody, could reflect at all, it was to con- 
clude that she had fallen asleep and was 
dreaming, so that she had no thought 
but the longing not to awake from a 
dream so beautiful. Slowly drawn by 
the sweet sounds, as by invisible chains, 
she moved towards the doorand opened 
it ; then sweeter, louder than before, 
floating into her very soul, came that 
angel voice, with the full swelling chords 
that seemed, as it were, to clothe it, 
filling her with a sense of enjoyment so 
intense, that she would have felt con- 
strained to follow after it, even had 
she known it would lure her to some 
murderous precipice, like the dange- 
gerous syrens in the haunted woods of 
Germany. 

Truly there was a strange fascination 



in this soft and sublime music, filling 
the quiet night as with a soul, whose 
breathing was melody. And Lilias 
yielded without a thought, or effort, to 
the entrancing power, which, like a mes- 
meric influence, drew her imperiously 
towards it, panting and breathless, as 
though she reared the sounds would die 
before she reached them — every faculty 
concentrated in the sense of hearing. 
She hastened rapidly along the passages 
down the wide staircase, and, guided by 
the deepening volume of the strain, 
reached the door of the great hall, which 
stood open. She passed within it, and at 
once discerned, that from this room pro- 
ceeded the wonderful harmony which 
had so allured her, the instrument whose 
solemn tones formed the acompani- 
ment was evidently the magnicent or- 
gan which stood at the further end 
of the hall ; and, as she had never 
heard one before, it is not to be won- 
dered at that now, when a hand en- 
dowed with extraordinary skill drew 
forth its full power, she should have 
been enraptured; but it was not so 
much the majesty of sound, swelling 
from the noblest instrument in the 
world that had so won the very soul 
within her as the voice sounding al- 
most celestial to her ears, which still 
was thrilling with unutterable sweetness 
through the echoing hall. However glo- 
rious those deep low chords, it was yet 
only the metal which gave them forth; 
but there was a spirit in that voice 
which touched her own spirit, and never 
again could her young soul be free and 
independent as it had been before that 
mysterious contact. 

A little while only does the new- 
created child of dust stand lonely upon 
earth, as Adam stood in Eden before he 
woke from his deep sleep to meet the liv- 
ing glance of Eve — a little while in the 
passionless ignorance of youth, and then 
is the mortal being free — free from 
thought, from affection, from desire; 
but soon, through all the wild tumult and 
turmoil of the world, he hears the voice 
calling to him, which demands the sur- 
render of his whole being in one deep 
human love, and no sooner is that whis- 
per heard echoing in the depths of his 
heart than, straightway, he yields up the 
sweet empire of his life's affections ; and 
henceforward, whether he is blest in 
close companionship, or divided by some 
gulf impassable, over which most vain 
and mournfully, he stretches out the 
longing arms that only grasp the vacant 
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air, still never more is he alone, or free, 
for he must live in another's life, and, 
even in death, desire another's grave. 

And was it to be thus with Lilias ! 
the gentle, single-hearted child ? 

As she stood at the door of the hall the 
words which that angel voice was breath, 
ing into music came with a strange, 
deep meaning on her ears. There was 
no light save that of the moon, which 
streamed in long, soft rays from the one 
large window, and reached even the 
gilded fluting of the organ, yet, through 
the dim shadows, she could perceive that 
a musician sat before it. The face only 
was visible to her in that half light ; 
the upturned face, with the dark nair 
falling round it, and the deep grey 
eves made luminous by the living soul 
that was shining through them. Never 
had she looked on him who sat there 
before, nor could she tell if in truth 
that countenance had any beauty ; only 
there was upon it now a spiritual love- 
liness emanating from the solemn 
thoughts that moved him, which en- 
tered into her heart and there abode, 
to fade only when itself should moulder 
beneath the coffin lid. 

And now, still drawn onwards by the 
voice, her noiseless feet went down the 
hall, till, by the side of the unconscious 
musician, she knelt down meekly, for it 
seemed to her as though adoring reve- 
rence were the needful homage of one 
who could create such harmony ; and 
there, in breathless rapture, with parted 

T*" , and folded hands, she remained 
motionless, till the soft music died 
away, as if those sounds had been with- 
drawn again into the heaven to which 
they belonged. 

Then he turned, and his eves fell upon 
the kneeling figure by his side; he 
started violently, and remained mute 
with surprise, his heart well nigh 
stopping in its beating with astonish- 
ment ; almost it seemed to him as if 
his music had drawn down an angel 
from the regions of perpetual melody ; 
so fair and spotless did she seem, the 
moonlight falling on her soft white 
robes, and weaving her floating hair 
into a golden tissue with the mingling 
of its own bright rays. Speechless he 
remained gazing with the earnest wish 
that this pure vision might not pass 
away into a dream. But meantime the 
cessation of the music had unbound the 
chains that held her young soul captive, 
and when the sweet face turned towards 
him the childlike features, solemn with 



intensity of feeling, he saw that they 
were human eyes which met his own, 
eyes that could weep for sorrow, and 
grow beautiful with tenderness, for 
now a timid glance stole into them, 
and a faint smile to the parted lips. 
Unconsciously, he let his hands tall 
softly on her head and said — 

" Where have you come from ? who 
are you ?" 

" Lilias," she answered, simply, as a 
child that tells its name when asked. 

" Lily indeed," he said, "most fair 
and lovely as the snow white lilies are ; 
but no such gentle vision ever came to 
me before in these dark hours, though 
I have been here lonely, night by night. 
I thought at first it was a spirit kneeling 
there ; and it is scarce less marvellous 
to me that a human being should visit 
me in my solitude, than that some mer- 
ciful angel should come to cheer 
me. How is it, then, that you are 
here ?" 

" The music seemed to call me and 
I came," she said ; " it was so very 
beautiful it drew my whole soul after 
it ; but I know I should not have ven- 
tured here at such an hour, and now I 
will go back, only " 

She hesitated, and looked up plead- 
ingly into the eyes that were turned 
with such admiring wonder on her — 

" You live in this house ?" she asked. 

" I do," he replied, and then bowed 
his head as though the answer were 
one of shame. 

•'Then will you promise me," she 
said, " that I shall hear these glorious 
sounds once more. I feel as though 
I could have no rest till I may listen to 
them yet again, and to the voice that 
was as a soul within them. May I 
come here to-morrow, and will you be- 
stow on me the greatest pleasure I have 
ever known, for, indeed, I never felt 
such deep enjoyment as in hearing that 
solemn strain ?" 

" Most gladly would I — most gladly 
see you again, sweet Lily ; since that 
is your sweet name ; but do you know 
who I am ?" 

"No, excepting that I think you 
will be my friend, — at least I shall hope 
it, — for the soul that could utter that 
divine song must be so worthy of all 
friendship." 

These gentle words seemed literally 
to make him tremble, as another might 
to hear the ravings of passion. 

•' Oh do not speak so softly to me," 
he said, "I am unused to Kindness, 
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and it unmans me ; besides, soon you 
will know all, and then you will neither 
have the will nor power to befriend 
me, and it were better for me not to 
have the hope of your future sympathy, 
thus given for a moment and then with- 
drawn." 

'•But why withdrawn?" she said, 
with her gaze of innocent surprise. 

" You are Sir Michael's niece, are 
you not, the child of his favourite bro- 
ther, — his heiress probably ?" 

"lam his niece, but not his heiress 
surely; there are so many worthier 
heirs, are you not one of them ?" 

"II I am Hubert Lyle." He seemed 
to expect that at the sound of that 
name she would recoil in fear or indig- 
nation, but she only repeated the words 
" Hubert Lyle," and then shook her 
head gently to intimate that it was an 
unknown sound to her ; he smiled with 
pleasure to hear his name so softly 
spoken by the lips of one who seemed 
to him the purest, sweetest vision that 
ever had blest his eyes on earth. " I 
see you have not yet learned all the 
secrets of this house," he said, " but it 
will not be long before Sir Michael's 
niece shall have been taught that there 
is one beneath this roof whom she must 
hate, hate even with a deadly animo- 
sity. I think it will be a hard lesson 
for such a gentle nature ;" he added 
almost pityingly. A new light seemed 
to break in upon her. 

" Oh, is it possible ?" she exclaimed; 
" was it then of you that my uncle 
spoke with such a bitter animosity, as 
it makes me shiver to think one human 
being should ever have the power to 
feel towards another ?" 

" I am, indeed, the object of his ab- 
horrence." 

*' But unjustly," she exclaimed, fix- 
ing her candid eyes steadily on his 
face. " I know, X feel, you have not 
deserved this cruel hatred." 

" Not at your uncle's hands, indeed, 
not, I think, at those of any human 
being, for I know that wilfully I have 
injured none ; but, doubtless, this dis- 
cipline is all too little for my deserts, 
as I must seem unto no mortal sight, 
and so it must be borne patiently." 
This humility touched Lilias to the 
very heart, her voice trembled with 
eagerness as she said—. 

" But do not speak as though I or 
any other could ever share in the wrong 
he does you ; rather is it our part to 
make you forget it, as you have forgiven 



it, by our friendship justly and glad!/ 
granted to you." 

" Most innocent child," he said, " it 
is plain you never yet have listened to 
the voice of your worldly interest ; but 
when that world shall have taught you 
the value of Sir Michael's favour, then 
will even this guileless heart be moved 
to feel or simulate a due abhorrence 
for bis enemy." 

" Never I" she exclaimed, lifting up 
her childlike head with a noble dignity, 
and throwing back the long hair that 
she might stand face to face with 
him to whom she spoke. " Listen, I 
do not know you ; as yet I can- 
not tell if in very deed you are wor- 
thy of the loyal true-hearted friend- 
ship, which it is a blessing to give and 
to receive from our fellow-creatures; 
but my heart tells me you are so, even 
to the very uttermost, for I think that 
none could be otherwise, and dare to 
sing such solemn strains before high 
heaven at dead of night; and if it do 
so — if indeed you are worthy of the 
esteem and sympathy of all who can 
distinguish between right and wrong — 
then is it your lawful due, of which I 
would not dare defraud you, for it were 
high treason against the truth and ma- 
jesty of goodness. If we are bound to 
adore perfection in its eternal Source 
and Essence, so is it our very duty and 
service to pay tribute to the faint re- 
flection of that spirit in the frail human 
creature; and neither my uncle, nor 
any other on this earth, has a right to 
ask of me, or shall compel me, to act 
a lie against the sovereign virtue I am 
sworn to worship loyally, by withhold- 
ing the homage of my friendship to all 
that are good and true of heart." 

" Pray heaven no taint from this 
bad world may ever reach your soul," 
were the words that burst from the lips 
of Hubert Lyle. "Yes, keep — keep 
your pure wisdom and your noble prin- 
ciple ; blessed is he who taught them to 
you ; but, alas 1 if ever I were worthy 
of the gift of your esteem on the basis 
of that rectitude of which you speak, 
could even your beautiful philosophy 
stand the test, to which it would be put 
before you could give to me the name 
of friend. The darkness covers me and 
you do not yet know what I am — how 
smitten of heaven as well as hunted down 
of men ; how, by the very decree of 
nature, repugnant in their sight, not 
less than hated for another's sake. But 
I will not deceive you ; none could look 
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SK>n your face and hide one shadow of 
e bitterest truth : come, and let me 
show you what I am, and do not fear 
to shrink away from me when you have 
seen that sight. I hope for nothing else 
from, any on this earth, for the gen- 
tlest look that human eyes have ever 
had for me, has been one of sorrowing 

He took her by the hand, and led 
her slowly down the hall towards the 
window, where the moonlight was 
streaming with a full clear radiance. 
Through the shadows they went so- 
lemnly band in hand, and a sensation 
of awe took possession of her ; she felt 
as if he were leading her to the thres- 
hold of a new life ; strange and unknown 
feelings were stirring at her heart, and 
a deep instinct whispering there, seemed 
to tell her that what he was about to 
reveal would have an influence on her 
whole future existence. He dropped 
her hand when they passed within the 
circle of light, and, placing himself 
where the beams fell brightest, he turned 
and looked upon her. Then she saw 
that he was smitten indeed, and that 
heaven had laid a load upon his mortal 
frame, heavy, as that which man had 
built upon his shrinking soul. Hubert 
Lyle was hopelessly and fearfully de- 
formed. It would seem as though it 
were designed for him that he should 
be crushed both in body and in spirit, 
for his neck was bowed as by an iron 
power, and the sadness of a life's long 
humiliation was stamped on that up- 
turned face ; unlike the countenance of 
many who are deformed in body, there 
was no beauty on it save in the deep, 
thoughtful eyes, and the pale forehead, 
whence dark masses of hair were swept 
aside. 

Oh, how the heart of Lilias trembled 
as she looked upon him and read the 
measure of his two-fold suffering. An 
outcast, by deformity, from the com- 
mon race of man, and trodden down in 
soul by unmerited contumely or hate. 
How to the very depths was stirred with- 
in her that well of tenderness and pity for 
the oppressed which gushes in every wo- 
man's heart, as she saw in hb whole aspect 
the evidence of a resolute and noble en- 
durance, a patient meekness, untinged 
by a trace 01 bitterness! She could have 
wept over him, for she was one of those 
unhappily gifted whose soul is like a 
sensitive plant, and shrinks from the 
touch of sufferings in others with an 
exquisite susceptibility. Her natural de- 



licacy, however, taught her that she 
must hide from him how deeply his in- 
firmity had moved her; he must see in 
her no evidence of the insulting pity to 
which alone he seemed accustomed. He 
had spoken of her shrinking away from 
him ; she drew nearer, and lifting up 
her eyes, smiled one quiet, gentle smile, 
as though in token that she had seen 
nought to surprise or grieve her : that 
look was balm to him, used only to the 
half-averted glance of sad repugnance 
which we are wont to cast on an unsight- 
ly object. His voice shook with mingled 
eagerness and delight as he said— 

" Could you. indeed take such a de- 
formed wretch as I am by the hand, and 
stand forth before all the world to ac- 
knowledge him your friend ?" 

" Is it, then, the perishable, mortal 
body that we love and hold communion 
with, in those who are mercifully given 
to be our friends?" she answered; 
"the frame that shall be a thing of 
dust and worms so soon ? Is it not the 
indestructible soul to which we give our 
sympathy, and is not that sympathy 
immortal as itself? for nothing good 
and pure that ever was created can 
have power to perish, though it be only 
the subtle feeling of a human heart ; 
and so the friendship which is given by 
one deathless spirit to another is a link 
between them for their eternity of life, 
and what has it to do with the outward 
circumstances of our brief sojourn here? 
She paused, and then, anxious to dispel 
the sort of solemnity which had gained 
on both of them, she said, playfully— 

" You have not yet found a good 
reason why I should not some day be 
your friend ; but I think I shall soon 
give you little cause to wish for my 
acquaintance, if I keep you any longer 
in conversation at this strange hour of 
the night. I must go ; for, indeed, I 
have lingered too long ; but, no doubt, 
we shall meet again." He did not seek 
to detain her ; he felt that he ought 
not; but he knew that the smile so 
sweet and kindly with which she had 
looked on his unsightly frame would 
linger like a sunbeam in his memory ; 
and that, yet more, the words of pure, 
calm wisdom she had uttered would 
never depart from his sad heart ; for the 
faith she had shown in that one deep 
truth, that all things good, and beau- 
tiful, and worth the having, are created 
for eternity, and in no sense to be influ- 
enced by the accidents (so to speak) of 
this mere outward life, had suddenly 
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lightened the load of his deformity, 
•which so long had crushed down his 
entire being, and made him feel that it 
was his undying soul which stood face to 
face with her's — no less immortal — and 
that he, the actual ego, the very self, 
had nought to do with this poor frame, 
the magnet, as he long had deemed it, 
of the world's hate and scorn, but, in 
truth, only the temporary clothing, soon 
to be put off, and now unworthy of a 
thought : he had felt this, as regards the 
life which was to come, when he should 
be disembarrassed of his mortal body ; 
but he had not understood what a deep 
joy the truth of this principle could cast 
even into this present existence. None 
had taught him, by the sweet teaching of 
entire sympathy, that all true affection 
is but planted in the germ here, and 
has its full fruition only in eternity. 

These thoughts rose like morning 
light on his soul, as he stood gazing, 
thoughtfully, upon her ; whilst she, 
now that the enthusiasm, which had 
been called forth by the expression 
of her own bright faith had died away, 
had yielded to her womanly timidity, 
and stood half shy, half embarrassed, 
not knowing how to take leave of the 
companion she had so strangely en- 
countered. He saw this, and, with a 
ready courtesy, opened the door for 
her, and bade her good night, thanking 
her gently for the sweet words of com- 
fort she had spoken. She expressed a 
hope once more that they should meet 
a<£ain, and so vanished from his sight. 
'J ne white figure passing away into the 
shadows, like some fair dream into the 
darkness of a deeper sleep. He remained 
standing on the spot where she left him, 
clasping his hands tightly on his breast. 
" Meet again !" he repeated thought- 
fully, echoing the words she had ut- 



tered. " I will not desire it ; I will 
not seek it : surely it were the greatest 
peril that ever has crossed my path. 
How have I laboured for peace these 
many vears, and have attained it only 
by stripping my life of every hope and 
wish connected with this world. I have 
so veiled my eyes to its allurements, 
from which I am for ever exiled, that 
all the living things within it have be- 
come to me as moving shadows in the 
twilight ; whilst my own soul has been 
bathed in the sunlight of an eternal 
hope ; but if the smile of these sweet 
eyes came falling on my heart again— 
if the spirit that looked through them 
be, indeed, as beautiful as I believe it — 
if, day by day, I saw the outward love* 
liness, and felt the inward beauty, infi- 
nitely fairer, it could not fail, but I 
should grow to love her. I — I — the 
deformed outcast 1 Oh I could my worst 
enemy — could even he who hates the 
very ground on which I walk desire for 
me a deeper curse than that I should 
bring upon myself, if ever I made room 
in this my soul for human love. It must 
not be ; I can and will avoid her. I will 
believe that I have slept and woke 
again ; and this night shall be to me 
but as one in which I have dreamt a 
brighter dream than usual." He re- 
sumed his habitual composure as these 
thoughts passed through his mind ; the 
resolute calm, which was the habitual 
expression of his face, returned to it, 
and auietly he left that old hall where 
the first scene in the drama of Lilias 
Randolph's life had been enacted. 

She soon was lying in a tranquil 
slumber — the deep sleep of an innocent 
heart that is altogether at rest ; but 
through all her dreams that night, 
there went a voice whose echo was to 
haunt her soul for evermore. 



CHAP. T. 



A MBBTIVQ FOB TBI DIMBOTIO* OF SOULS. 



Lnxts, like most blythe young spirits, 
never could sleep after the morning 
beams came to visit her eyelids ; and, 
despite the unusual excitement of the 
preceding night, she was roaming 
through the house at a very early hour, 
looking bright and fresh as the day- 
dawn itself. She passed through the 
old hall with timid steps, though it 
was now deserted by the musician, 
with whom her thoughts had been busy 
ever since she awoke. Deep was the 



pity that had sprung to life, never 
more to die in her young heart for 
him : not a barren pity, but active, 
tender, womanlike, that would take no 
rest till it had found some means of 
ministering to his happiness. For the 

S resent it expended itself in an earnest 
esire to discover all concerning him, 
and most especially whether, amongst 
all the inhabitants of Randolph Abbey, 
he had no friend to counterbalance the 
animosity of his one known enemy. To 
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see him again likewise, not once but 
often, was a determination which she 
could not fail to form after the conver- 
sation she had held with him ; her gene- 
rous spirit was in some sense bound to 
this, and it did but deepen her longing 
to draw near to one so doubly stricken. 
Occupied with these thoughts, Lilias 
passed through the drawing-room to a 
verandah which opened from it, and 
where she could enjoy the fresh air 
whilst sheltered from the sun. There 
were couches placed there, and as Lilias 
moved towards one of them, she was 
startled by perceiving a motionless 
figure extended upon it. 

It was Aletheia, apparently in a pro- 
found slumber; but to Lilias she seemed 
like a corpse laid out for burial, so pale, 
so rigid was her face. The cold, white 
hands were folded on her breast as in 
dumb supplication, and they were scarce 
stirred by her slow breathing, or the dull, 
heavy beating of her heart. Her counte- 
nance bore an expression of extreme fa- 
tigue, and it seemed plain to Lilias that 
she had been walking toa great distance. 
Her hair, matted with dew, was cling- 
ing wet to her temples, and her bonnet 
lay on the ground beside her. Lilias 
gazed at her with a feeling almost of 
awe, wondering what was the secret of 
this strange cousin's life, and a slight 
movement which she made awoke Ale- 
theia. Slowly the eyelids rose over 
those sad eyes, and revealed, as the 
power of thought stole into them, a 
depth of pain, of mute entreaty, which 
seemed to indicate an imploring desire 
that she might not be commanded to 
take up the burden of returning life. 
She tried to close them again, but in 
vain ; the light sleep was altogether 
broken, and, raising herself up, with a 
heavy sigh she turned a look of involun- 
tary reproach on Lilias. 

" I am so sorry I awoke you," said 
the latter, breathlessly. "I did not 
mean it, indeed ; you were not resting 
well ; but I am afraid you did not wish 
to be awakened." 

" No," said the low voice of Aletheia, 
which seemed ever to come from her 
lips without stirring them, " for it is the 
only injury any one can do to me." 

u An injury !" said Lilias, in her in- 
nocent surprise, "to wake on this bright 
morning and beautiful world." 

" Bright and beautiful," said Ale- 
theia, musingly, " how these words are 
like dreams of long, long ago. My 
days have no part in them now ; but 



think no more of having awakened me, 
it matters nothing, and it would have 
been strange, indeed, if such as you had 
known how many are roused to the 
morning light with the one cry in their 
heart — ' must I, must I, live again ?' " 

" I cannot conceive it," said Lilias ; 
" I always wish there were no night, it 
seems so sad to go away and shut one' 
eyes on all one loves and admires." 

" Yet, believe me, to some sleep is 
precious — more precious even than 
death, for all it seems so like an angel 
of rest and mercy ; the brief forget- 
fulness of sleep is certain, whilst in 
death the soul feels there is no oblivion." 

It was to the gay, young Lilias, as 
though Aletheia were speaking in an 
unknown tongue ; her unclouded spirit 
understood none of these things ; but 
in spite of her prejudice against this 
strange person, she felt struck with pity 
as she saw her sitting there with the 
wet hair clinging to her cold, white 
cheek." 

" You are very tired ; I am afraid," 
she said; "you have walked a longdis- 
tance." 

Aletheia started, and the pale lips 
grew paler, as she exclaimed, almost 
passionately — 

" You have been watching me 1" 

" No, indeed," said Lilias, distressed 
at the idea, " how could you think me 
capable of it ? I did not see you until 
I came into the verandah ; but I guessed 
you had gone out early, because your 
clothes are all wet with dew." 

Aletheia rose up. 

" Lilias, you are come to live in the 
same house with me, and therefore is it 
necessary I should make to you one 
prayer. I do beseech you, as you hope 
that men will deal mercifully with your 
life, grant me the only mercy they can 

five to mine — leave me alone ; forget that 
exist; Uveas if I did not, or were dead. 
I ask nothing but this, to be unmolested 
and forgotten." 

She turned to go into the room as 
she spoke, but she was stopped by the 
appearance of Gabriel, who was creep- 
ing, with his quiet, stealthy step, towards 
her; his blue eyes, usually so soft, glow- 
ing with the intensity of his ardent 
gaze. She paused and looked at him 
sadly. 

" Gabriel, you heard what I said to 
Lilias just now ; it is nothing new to 
you; you know well and deeply what is 
my one desire — the petition I make to 
all. Why, then, will you live, as it 
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were, in my shadow — why will you per- 
secute me ?" He made no answer, but 
by folding his hands in mute appeal 
and bowing his head humbly over them. 
She passedhimin silence, and went into 
the house. He followed softly after 
her, and Liliaswas left alone. 

The poor child drew a long breath, 
and felt at the moment an intense de- 
sire to be at liberty amongst the Con- 
naught hills again, where the thoughts 
and words of the rough country peo- 
ple seemed free and fresh as the winds 
that blew there ; all seemed so strange 
and mysterious in this house ; she had 
been brought suddenly into contact 
with that deep human passion of which 
she knew nothing, and felt as if she 
were in the midst of some entangled 
web, where nothing plain or regular 
was to be seen. Her momentary wish 
to escape, however, died away, as the 
recollection came upon her, borne as it 
were, by the wings 01 memory, of the one 
sweet haunting voice, and solemn strain. 
Nor was she long left to her own re- 
flections ; Sir Michael, who so rarely 
left his own rooms, came in search of 
her, and fairly monopolised her during 
the whole of the day. He persuaded 
her to stay with him in his laboratory, 
and seemed to take infinite pleasure in 
hearing her talk of all that had been 
joy to her in her past life. 

And truly it was a strange sight to see 
her in that dark little den, with her inno- 
cent face and her fair white robes, sitting 
so fearlessly at the feet of the old man, 
telling him stories of Irish banshees, and 
sunny nooks in her native valley, where 
her nurse said the fairies danced all night 
long. To hear her talk, and to have 
her sweet presence, was to Sir Michael 
as though some fresh breeze were pass- 
ing over his withered soul; and the 
tones of her voice were so like those of 
his long-lost brother, that at times he 
could dream they were side by side 
again, both young, full of hope that 
was to bear fruit, for him at least, in 
bitterest despair, and with passions 
yet unchained from the depth of his 
heart. The first pleasure he had 
tasted for years was in Lilias's society, 
and he inwardly determined to enjoy 
as much of it henceforward as was pos- 
sible — a resolution which we may so 
far anticipate as to mention he rigidly 
kept, to the sore discomfiture of poor 
little Lilias. 

He had a deeper motive for it 
in the movement of jealousy he had 



witnessed in his beautiful wife, when 
he took his niece in his arms the 
day before. Indifferent as she was to 
him, she was too thorough a woman to 
relish the idea, that the sole and undi- 
vided dominion she had maintained 
over his heart was to be diminished by 
the entrance even of the most natural 
affection. She need have had no fears ; 
the passion of a life was not now to be 
tempered by any such influence. Lilias 
was to him simply an occupation for 
his restless mind ; she preserved him 
from thinking, better than his chemical 
experiments , and, above all, she save 
him the exquisite delight of feeling 
that he had power to move his scornful 
wife even yet ; so Lilias was doomed from 
that day to be his constant companion. 

He did not suppose she would 
like it, though he did not guess, as 
she sat by bis side, how restlessly her 
poor little feet were longing to be away 
bounding on the soft, green grass ; but 
he resolved to compensate her for her 
daily imprisonment by making her his 
heiress : a determination subject to any 
change of circumstances that might 
cause him to alter it, which he did not 
conceal either from her or the rest of 
the family. 

We are anticipating, however ; 
the first day of Lilias's probation 
is not yet over. Very wearily it passed, 
because her eager mind was bent on 
seeing Hubert Lyle ; and no.t only did 
her uncle never mention his name, but 
she found no opportunity of asking any 
one who and what he was, and where 
she could meet with him again. It was 
not till the evening that she found the 
family once more assembled, and as she 
gazed round amongst them all with this 
object in her thoughts, she felt there 
was but one who inspired her with any 
confidence, or to whom she could speak 
freely. This was Walter, with his fine 
frank countenance and winning smile ; 
and she was very glad when they found 
themselves accidentally alone in the 
music-room, where Sir Michael left 
them, after listening, with evident plea- 
sure, to her sweet voice singing like a 
bird in the sky. 

Lilias turned round hastily to Wal- 
ter, with such a pair of speaking eyes, 
that he laughed gaily, and answered 
them at once — 

" How can I help you? I see you 
have a great deal to say." 

"Oh, yes, cousin Walter; I have 
been longing to speak to you; you are 
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the only one in all this house I am not 
afraid of. I want you to tell me so 
many things !" 

"And what things, dear Lilias? 
This is rather vague." 

" Oh, everything about every body, 
they are all so mysterious." 

'• Well, so they are," he said laugh- 
ing ; " I find them so myself. I can 
quite fancy how you feel, like a poor 
little fly, caught in some great web, 
and surrounded by spiders of all kinds 
and dimensions, each weaving their 
separate snares." 

" Precisely 5 and now I want you 
to explain all the spiders to me; you 
must classify them, and tell me which 
are venomous, and which arenot," she 
said, laughing along with him. 

" I wish I could," answered Walter, 
" but they are cmite beyond me — they 
are not in my line at all, I assure you. 
I never could keep a secret in my life ; 
but I will do my best to enlighten you. 
I can tell you certain peculiarities at 
all events. Suppose we make a sort 
of catechism of it ; you shall question 
and I shall answer." 

"Very well," said Lilias, entering 
into the spirit of his gaiety, " and so 
to begin — Why does Lady Randolph 
look so strangely at Sir Michael, and 
always seem anxious to go out of the 
room whenever he comes in ?" 

" Because she hates him," replied 
Walter. 

" How very strange ; people seem 
to hate a good deal at liandolph 
Abbey ; but is it always their nearest 
relations, as in this case ?" 

" Why no ; as you proceed in your 
catechism I doubt not we shall have 
occasion to mention certain hatreds in 
this household, which are in no sense 
affected by natural ties." 

" Well, to proceed," said Lilias, 
"why does Gabriel hour after hour 
keep his eyes fixed on Aletheia, with a 
strange look which makes me fancy he 
thinks she would die if he were to cease 
gazing on her ?" 

"Because he loves her," answered 
Walter. 

" But she does not love him," ex- 
claimed Lilias, with a true woman's 
instinct. 

"Most certainly not." 

" There is so much I have to ask 
about her. Tell me why it is that she 
has such imploring eyes. I never, on 
a human face, saw an expression of 
such mute entreaty ; I saw it once in 



the wistful look of a. poor deer which 
they killed on our Irish hills. I re- 
member so well when it lay wounded, 
and the game-keeper came near with 
the knife, it lifted up its great brown 
eves with just such a dumb beseeching 

faze, but that was only for a moment, 
t soon died, poor thing; and with 
Aletheia, that mournful supplication 
seems stamped on her countenance, as 
though her very life were to be spent 
in it." 

" Ah ! if you ask me about Ale- 
theia," said Walter, " I am powerless at 
once. I can tell you nothing of her ; 
she is a greater mystery in herself than 
all the rest put together; this only 
seems plain to me, that her existence 
is, for some unexplicable reason, one 
living a^onv." 

" If I thought so I should be so 
angry with myself for having felt pre- 

i'udiced against her, which, I confess, 
have done, for a reason I could not 
name to you. She is so cold and sta- 
tue-like, I thought she seemed lost to 
all human feeling ; but if it be suffer- 
ing, and not insensibility, which makes 
her move about amongst us as if she 
had been dead, and forced unwillingly 
to live again, I should try to over- 
come the sort of awe with which she 
has inspired me." 

" I believe it matters little how you 
feel respecting her, for you will never 
conquer her impenetrable reserve; 
even poor Gabriel, who seems fasci- 
nated Dy her to a marvellous extent, 
has ever struggled vainly against her 
implacable calm. It is seldom, I think, 
that one human being can so lavish all 
his sympathies upon another, as he has 
done on her, without gaining some sign 
of life at least ; but ne tells me it is as 
though the living soul within her were 
cased in iron ; he cannot draw it out of 
the dungeon where she seems to have 
buried it, to meet even for a moment 
his own ardent spirit." 

" But I hardly wonder at this, if she 
does not love him," said Lilias. 

" You mistake me," replied Walter ; 
"I do not expect that she should return 
his affection ; but she seems utterly un- 
aware of its existence ; she appears 
ever to be so intent in listening to some 
voice we cannot hear, that all human 
words are unheeded by her; those deep, 
beseeching eyes of hers are ever gaz- 
ing out, as though the world and alfthe 
things of it, were but moving shadows 
for her, because of the greatness of some 
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one thought which is alone reality to 
her ; yet that there lives a most burn- 
ing soul within that statue of ice, I 
can no more doubt than that the snows 
of Etna hide, but do not quench its 
fiery heart. 

" And does no one know the secret 
of her life ? " asked Lilias. 

" No one, that I am aware of— none, 
at least, now living ; that her father 
did, whose idol she was, I have reason 
to think from some remarks of Sir ML 
chad's ; he himself knows possibly 
somewhat more than we do, though 
assuredly not the real truth, nor more 
than some external peculiarities of her 
position. I have heard, however, that 
before she would consent to come here, 
even for six months, and that with the 
chance of being chosen as the heiress, 
she made certain conditions with her 
uncle respecting the liberty she was to be 
allowed. I presume this to refer chiefly 
to a strange visit which she receives 
one day in every month, on which day 
alone I believe has any human being 
seen her moved." 

" And who is this visiter ?" exclaim- 
ed Lilias. 

" That is more than I can tell you ; 
all I know of him is that I have heard 
his sharp quick step, which certainly 
is the step of a man, going across the 
hall to the library, where Aletheia re- 
ceives him ; and an hour or so later I 
have heard the same tread as he leaves 
the house ; then the galloping of his 
horse sounds for a moment on the gra- 
vel, and that is all that any one at Ran- 
dolph Abbey hears of the only friend 
she seems to possess." 

•' Does even Gabriel not know him? " 

"He may have seen him; but he 
does not know him, I am sure ; it is 
quite wonderful how little knowledge 
he has acquired concerning Aletheia, 
considering the means he has taken to 
penetrate her secret, means which, I 
confess to you, I should have scorned 
to employ, even though, like him, my 
dearest interests were at stake ; for in- 
stance, he has actually more than once 
tracked her in her mysterious morn- 
ing walks." 

•' What ! does she walk every day," 
said Lilias, in astonishment ; " I found 
her this morning lying quite exhausted 
in the verandah. She must have been 
to a great distance ; surely she does not 
do the same every day ? " 

" Every day, so far as I know, she 
does walk to precisely the same spot, 



and that several miles distant ; it iff 
certainly beyond her strength, for she 
is often in a state of frightful exhaus- 
tion when she returns ; but even in the 
coldest spring mornings she used to 
leave the house, long before it was 
light, to make this pilgrimage ; it seems 
she wishes to avoid the observation she 
would incur later in the day." 

" Then it was cruel of Gabriel to fol- 
low her." 

" It was ; but I think he is often 
maddened to find how his great love 
comes beating up against the rock of 
her impenetrable calm, like waves upon 
the shore, leaving no trace behind." 

" Do you know," said Lilias, with a 
wondering look in her cloudless eyes, 
" I think Gabriel has his mysteries too, 
like every one else in this strange house. 
I can understand his watching Aletheia, 
if his whole heart is for ever turning to 
her, as you describe ; but it is not ner 
alone, for in the short time I have known 
him, I am sure he has managed to find 
out more about me than ever I knew 
myself ; those soft blue eyes of his seem 
to look so stealthily into one's soul. I 
am convinced he could tell you every- 
thing I have done and said the whole 
of this day. You know Sir Michael 
made me stay with him ever since morn* 
ing, but I never passed out of his room 
without meetingGrabrielin the passage." 

" That I can easily believe. I always 
feel as if Gabriel acted in this delect- 
able abode the part of a cat watching 
innumerable mice ; he has an anoma- 
lous sort of character; but one of his 
qualities is sufficiently distinct, which 
is a very acute penetration ; he can di- 
vine the most intricate affairs from the 
smallest possible indications. For my 
own part, I make not the slightest at- 
tempt to conceal my innermost thoughts 
from him ; happily I have nothing to 
hide, but if I had, I should let him 
know it at once ; it would save all trou- 
ble, as he would infallibly find it out.** 

" But what do you mean by an ano- 
malous character ? " asked Lilias. 

" A sort of double nature ; he seems 
to me to have naturally good impulses 
on which some guiding hand has en- 
grafted a calculating disposition that 
sorely warps them ; ne has no controul 
whatever over his passions, yet the most 
perfect over his outward words and 
actions, whereby he effectually conceals 
them when he so pleases. Certain it is, 
that he has an indomitable will to which 
everything else is subservient; but 
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much of this inconsistency of his cha- 
racter may be attributed to his posi- 
tion ; here he is the nephew of Sir Mi- 
chael Randolph — the possible heir of 
Randolph Abbey ; but he was edu- 
cated by a person whom we know to 
be of low station, and I believe must 
be equally so in mind.*' 

** His mother?" asked Lilias. 
" Yes ; I know nothing of her, nor 
does he ever allude to his past life. I 
do not even know where sue lives ; he 
is simply ashamed of her, I presume, 
and I sometimes think we should have 
the key-stone to Gabriel's character in 
a violent ambition, were it not so neu- 
tralized by his not less violent love for 
Aletheia. Dear Lilias, why do you 
start so, what do you see ? " 

*• He is there," she said, half fright- 
ened, and glancing to the open door 
through which, with his soft steps, Ga- 
briel was gliding. 

" Of course, considering whom we 
were speaking of," said Walter, laugh- 
ingly, «* it is an invariable rule, you 
know. Come along, Gabriel," he added, 
turning to bis cousin, " I need not men- 
tion that we were discussing you, as by 
the simple rule of cause and effect, it 
was that circumstance which produced 
your appearance." 

" Not by my overhearing you," said 
Gabriel, quickly. 

" My dear fellow, there was not the 
least occasion for that ; you were obey- 
ing a mysterious law, which is sum- 
marily stated in a proverb quite unfit 
for ears polite ; but your arrival is most 
opportune ; your services will be very 
available to Lilias and myself; allow 
me to offer you a chair, and invest you 
at once with your office. " 

" And how am I to be made useful ?" 
said Gabriel, attempting, by a forced 
smile, to sympathise in Walter's playful 
manner of viewing the subject. 

" Why you must know," and he laid 
an emphasis on the word must, for Li- 
lias* behoof, "that Miss Lilias Ran- 
dolph and I have begun a course of 
moral dissection of the inhabitants of 
this house, in which she acts the part 
of a young and very inexperienced sur- 
geon, and I that of a most gjrave and 
potent doctor. We had just finished you 
off, and were proceeding to the dis- 
memberment of the rest of the family ; 
in this interesting study I think you can 
materially assist us, seeing you have 
some very sharp and subtle instrument 
for this species of anatomy," 



" I was not aware I possessed any 
such," said Gabriel ; " it would ill befit 
me in my position to make myself a 
judge of any here." 

'• Now don't begin to be humble and 
make us ashamed of ourselves. I con- 
sider it quite an important matter to 
Lilias that she should know her ground 
here so far as possible ; so let us parade 
the remainder of our dear relations be- 
fore her as fast as we can." 

A strange smile passed over Gabriel's 
face, as it he doubted that the gentle 
Lilias, and the frank-hearted Walter, 
would discover much concerning that 
intricate ground on which they stood ; 
but he made no remark, and simply 
said — 

" And who stands next on the list 
after my unworthy self?" 

" That is for Lilias to determine ; we 
wait your orders, lady dear." 

" x ou are learning to speak Irish," 
she said, smiling. 

"A most likely consummation," 
murmured Gabriel. 

" Oh ! I could say better things 
than that in Irish," said Walter, cough- 
ing off the slight confusion his cousin's 
remark had produced ; " but you must 
really tell us whom you mean to pro- 
pose for our inspection, or this council 
of war will last till midnight." 

" This council for the preliminaries 
of war," said the low voice of Gabriel, 
giving an unpleasant aspect of truth 
to an expression which Walter had 
carelessly used with no special meaning. 

For a moment Lilias made no answer ; 
the thought which ;had been present 
with her throughout the whole of this 
conversation, and that which had alone, 
indeed, given it any interest for her, 
was, that she might obtain some infor- 
mation respecting Hubert Lyle ; yet 
now that the time was come when she 
must name him or lose her opportunity, 
she felt, in a lower degree, something 
of that unwillingness to broach the 
subject, which we have to mention any 
secret act of self-devotion. The solemn 
music which had been the means of 
leading her into his presence ; the un- 
earthly serenity witn which his soul 
had looked at her through those eyes 
that reminded her of the still waters of 
some unruffled lake, where only the 
glory of heaven is reflected ; and above 
all, Lis infirmity r , so meekly borne, had 
invested him with a sacredness in her 
mind which made her feel as if it was 
almost a profanation to speak of him 
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to indifferent ears. With a slight 
trembling in the voice, which did not 
escape the Quick perception of Gabriel, 
she said, " There is yet one of whom I 
would inquire — Hubert Lyle." Both 
her cousins started at the name, but 
Gabriel instantly repressed his asto- 
nishment, while Walter as freely gave 
vent to his. 

" Is it possible you have heard of 
him already ? who can have been bold 
enough to mention him?" he said. 

" Why I have not only heard of him, 
I have seen him." 

" Seen him !" even Gabriel exclaim- 
ed at this; Lilias looked up with a 
smile. 

" I think he must be the most mys- 
terious of all," she said, " you seem 
so surprised." 

" x ou would not wonder at that if 
you knew more of the ' secrets of this 
prison-house,' " said Walter, " which 
you must know is no inapt quotation as 
regards Hubert Lyle, for he certainly 
acts, in some sense, the part of Ham- 
let." 

" Without Hamlet's soul," said Ga- 
briel, softly. 

" Without Hamlet's madness rather, 
I should say ; for I cannot doubt, from 
all I have heard, that Hubert has a 
noble soul, though not one which would 
lead him, like the Prince of Denmark, 
to make to himself an idol of the prin- 
ciple of vengeance." 

" And Lilias is waiting meanwhile 
to tell us where she saw him," said 
Gabriel. 

" Is it Lilias or you who are wait- 
ing?" said Walter, laughing ; "for my 
part, I frankly confess that my curiosity 
is greatly excited, so pray tell us." 

And she did so at once, for there 
was not a thought of guile in this voung 
girl's heart. She told how, in the 
quiet night, she had heard a solemn 
voice of music that had called her spirit 
with an irresistible allurement; and 
how she had risen up and followed 
where it led, till it brought her into 
the presence of him of whom they spoke ; 
but she went no further ; she said no- 
thing of the conversation which had 
drawn those stranger souls more closely 
together than weeks of ordinary inter- 
course could have done ; for she felt 
that Lyle had been surprised into 
speaking of his private feelings ; and 
the subject of his infirmity was one she 
could not have brought herself to men- 
tion ; the sympathy with which he had 



inspired her was of that nature which 
made her feel as sensitive as she would 
have done had the affliction been her 
own. Yet, though she did not enter 
into details, the deep interest she felt 
for him gave a soft tremulousness to 
her voice, which was duly noticed by 
Gabriel as he sat looking intently at 
her with the keen gaze which his 
meek eyes knew so well how to give 
from under their long lashes. 

"And now," said she, "tell me 
who and what he is, he seems to occupy- 
so strange a position in this house ?" 

"Not more strange than cruel," 
said Walter ; " he is the son of Lady- 
Randolph, by her first husband ; she 
had been engaged to Sir Michael before 
she met Mr. Lyle, who was his first 
cousin, but she had never cared for 
him, and yielded at once to the intense 
passion which sprung up between Mr. 
Lyle and herself ; she married him, and 
from that hour Sir Michael hated him 
with such a hate, I believe, as this 
world has rarely seen. When his rival 
died he transferred this miserable, bitter 
feeling to the son, Hubert, simply be- 
cause the widow had, in like manner, 
turned all the deep love she had felt 
for the dead husband on the living son — 
not for his own merits, for poor Hubert 
has few attractions, but solely because 
he bears his father's name, and looks 
at her with his father's eyes. I believe 
she has even the cruelty to tell him so. 
She worships so the memory of her 
early love, that she will not have it 
thought her heart could spare any af- 
fection, even to her child, were he not 
his son -also. It has alwavs seemed to 
me the saddest fate for her unhappy 
son, to be thus the object of such ve- 
hement hate, and no less powerful love, 
and yet to feel that he has neither de- 
served the one, nor gained the other, 
in his own person, but solely as the re- 
presentative of a dead man who can 
feel no more." 

"Miserable, indeed/* said Lilias, 
folding her hands as though she would 
have asked mercy for him ; " how 
cruel, how cruel ! but his mother, how 
could she marry Sir Michael when she 
so loved, and still loves, another ? this 
seems to me a fearful thing." 

" Starvation is more so," muttered 
Gabriel. 

" Starvation J" exclaimed Lilias. 

"Yes," said Walter; "Mrs. Lyle 
and her son were actually left in such 
destitution at her husband's death that 
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she certainly married Sir Michael for 
no other purpose but to procure a home 
for herself and her child. How it came 
to pass that she was in this extreme 
poverty I know not ; report says that 
it was the result of Sir Michael's perse- 
cution of Mr. Lyle in his lifetime ; but 
I can hardly believe this of our uncle." 

" No, indeed," said Lilias. 

"One thing is certain, that it sorely 
diminished Sir Michael's delight in mar- 
rying the woman he had loved so long, 
to find that he must submit to the con- 
tinual presence of her son in the house ; 
but she forced him to enter into a solemn 
agreement that Hubert was always to 
reside with them, and he agreed, on 
condition that he crossed his path as 
seldom as possible. This part of the 
arrangement is almost overdone by 
poor Lyle, who is, I believe, like most 
persons afflicted with personal infirmity, 
singularly sensitive and full of delicate 
feeling. He never leaves his own rooms 
except to go to his mother's apart- 
ments, unless Sir Michael happens to 
be absent, when Lady Randolph gene- 
rally forces him to make his appearance 
among us. I believe his only amuse- 
ment is playing on the organ half the 
night, as vou round him." 

** And do none of you ever go to see 
him, and try to comfort him," exclaimed 
lilias ; " do none befriend him in all 
this house ?" 

" You forget," said Gabriel hastily, 
evidently desirous to. prevent Walter 
from answering till he had spoken him- 
self, "that any one who sought out 
Hubert Lyle, and made a friend of him, 
would incur Sir Michael's displeasure 
to such a degree that he would strike 
him at once off the list of his heirs, and 
the penalty of his philanthropy would 
be nothing less than the loss of Ran- 
dolph Abbev." As he said this he bent 
his eyes with the most ardent gaze on 
Lilias, that he might read to her in- 
most soul the effect of his speech ; but 
it needed not so keen a scrutiny ; the 
indignation with which it had filled her 
sent the colour flying to her cheek, and 
kindled a fire in her clear eyes seldom 
seen within them. a 

" And who," she exclaimed, " could 
dare withhold their due tribute of cha- 
rity and sympathy to a suffering fellow- 
creature for the sake of the fairest lands 
that ever the world saw ! who could be 
so base, for the love of his own interest, 
as to pander to an unjust hatred, the 
evil passion of another, and join with 



the oppressor in persecuting one who 
is guiltless of all save deep misfortune 1 
Can there be any such ?" she added in 
her turn, fixing her gaze on Gabriel. 
A triumphant smile passed over his 
lips ; her answer seemed precisely what 
he had hoped it would be ; but Walter 
anxiously exclaimed : — 

" Pray do me the justice to believe 
that I would not act so, Lilias ; I never 
should have thought of the motive Ga- 
briel assigned as a reason for not visit- 
ing Hubert ; but, to tell the truth, I 
have no desire to do so, because I be- 
lieve him, from all I have heard, to be 
a poor morbid visionary, who desires 
nothing so much as solitude, and with 
whom I should not have an idea in 
common." 

"Nor should I be deterred from 
showing him any kindness for this rea- 
son, I trust," said Gabriel, with his 
meekest voice ; "I merely wished to 
place you in possession of facts with 
which I thought it right you should be 
acquainted in case Hubert should afford 
you the opportunity of intercourse 
which he has not granted to us ; for it 
is one of the noble traits of his fine 
character that he will not risk our in- 
curring Sir Michael's displeasure for 
his sake. He is the more generous in 
this, that from his relationship to our 
uncle, he would be heir-at-law after us 
four. But in fact I believe there exists 
not a more high-minded and amiable 
man than he is, in no sense meriting the 
misfortunes that have fallen upon him ; 
and his dignified, unmurmuring endur- 
ance of them could never be attri- 
buted to insensibility, for he is singu- 
larly gifted; his wonderful musical 
talent is the least of his powers." 

"Why, Gabriel," said Walter, look- 
ing round in great surprise, " I never 
heard you say so much in praise of 
Hubert before ; — or, indeed, of any 
one," he added, totto voce. 

" I know him, perhaps, better than 
you do," said Gabriel, watching with 
delight the softened expression of Li- 
lias's face, which proved to him how 
artfully his words had been calculated 
to produce the effect he desired. He 
read in her thoughtful eyes, as easily 
as he would have done in a page of 
fair writing, how she was quietly de- 
termining m that hour that she would 
seek by every means in her power to 
become the friend of this unfortunate 
man, and teach him how sweet a solace 
there may be even in human sympathy, 
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and that, all the more, because her 
worldly prospects would be endangered 
thereby. It would prove to Hubert 
that her friendship had at least the 
merit of sincerity, since, in her humi- 
lity, she imagined it could possess no 
other; — but Gabriel had no time to 
say more, for Sir Michael at this mo- 
ment joined them, and Lilias, rising up, 
said she believed it was late, and turned 
to go into the other drawing-room. 
Sir Michael looked sharply at die trio, 
and, as Walter followed his cousin, he 
turned to Gabriel with considerable ir- 
ritation — 

u How came you here, Sir, I left those 
two together ?" 

" They invited me to join them or 
I should not have intruded," said Ga- 
briel, with his customary meekness, but 
a smile curved his lips, which he could 
not repress. Sir Michael saw and un- 
derstood it at once ; he paused for a 
moment in thought, and then deciding, 
apparently like Walter, that it was no 
use to conceal anything from Gabriel, 
and more advantageous to be open with 
him at once, he said— 

"Gabriel, understand me, if your 
quick eyes have divined any of my 



plans, it will work yon no good to thwart 
them." 

"But, possibly, it might avail me 
were I to further them/ said the ne- 
phew very softly. 

" It might," said Sir Michael; "the 
broad lands of Randolph Abbey could, 
with little loss, furnish a handsome com- 
pensation to the person who should 
assist me in placing therein, the heirs I 
desire to choose." 

Gabriel's reply was merely a signifi- 
cant look of acquiescence, and the old 
man, bestowing on him a smile of aj>- 
probation such as he had never before 
vouchsafed him, went away well pleased. 
He was firmly convinced that he had 
enlisted in support of the plan that was 
already a favourite one with him, the 
individual amongst all his heirs who 
he was the most positively resolved 
should never inherit the abbey, both 
because he rather disliked him person- 
ally, and because he could not forgive 
him his mother's low birth. Could he 
have seen the sneer with which Gabriel 
looked after him, he would have been 
somewhat unpleasantly enlightened as 
to the real value of the ally he had ob- 
tained. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THB DBAD FATHER It MADE THE PERSECUTOR OP THE L1TIITO »OJT. 



Vert strange was the contrast between 
the splendid drawing-room, blazing 
with light and heat, where the Randolph 
family were assembled, and the small 
room in the other wing of the house 
which was occupied by Hubert Lyle. 
It contained barely the furniture neces-* 
sary for his use, and this was by his 
own desire, for it was already sufficiently 
bitter to him to eat the bread dealt out 
y, and at least he would not 



bel)eholden to his step-father for more 
than the actual necessaries of existence. 
Sorely against his proud mother's 
wish, he had chosen for his sitting, 
room one of the very meanest and 
poorest in the house, with a single 
window, low and narrow, which looked 
out on a deserted part of the grounds. 
Hubert liked it all the better for this, 
as there was no flower-garden or green, 
house near to bring the head-gardener, 
with his trim, mathematical mind, 
amongst the wild beauties of nature. 
The grass was left in this part to come np 
against the very wall of the house, and 



the ivy and honeysuckle which grew 
round the window were allowed to pe- 
netrate almost into the room. Fortu- 
tunately, the noble trees which filled the 
park stood somewhat apart in this place, 
and their arching branches formed at 
this moment a sort of framework to the 
most glorious picture that ever is given 
to mortal eyes to look upon — the lucid 
sky of night, filled as it were to over- 
flowing with radiant worlds, each hang- 
ing in its own atmosphere of glory. 

It was no wonder that Hubert turned 
from the low, darkroom, so dimly lit with 
its single candle, to look upon this the 
bright landscape of the skies. Within, 
the scene was certainly uninviting. The 
heavy deal table, the scanty supply of 
chairs, Ihe plain writing-desk, evidently 
many years in use, were the only objects 
on which the eye could rest, excepting 
a few books and a small piano, the gin 
of Aletheia, with which, greatly to his 
astonishment, she had presented him 
one day — for she was as completely a 
stranger to him as she was to all the 
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rest of the family, and had always 
avoided intercourse with him as much as 
she did with every one else. This 
thoughtful act of kindness on her part, 
however, produced no increased ac- 
quaintance between them, as she shrank 
from hearing his expressions of grati- 
tude on that occasion, and, indeed, they 
seldom met. Aletheia was never in 
Lady Randolph's rooms, where alone 
Hubert was to be met, excepting at rare 
intervals, when Sir Michael was absent. 

Hubert sat now at the window ; 
lie had laid down his heavy head upon 
the wooden ledge, and his hands fell 
listlessly on his knee. He seemed 
full of anxious thoughts, and sighed 
▼ery deeply more than once. From 
time to time, apparently with a violent 
effort, he looked up and gazed fixedly 
on the tranquil stars, seeming to drink 
in their pure glory, as though he sought 
to steep his soul in this light of higher 
spheres ; but ever a sort of trembling 
passed over his frame, and he would 
sink down again oppressed and weary. 
This was most unlike Hubert Lyle's 
usual condition. He was a man of the 
most ardent and sensitive feelings ; but, 
at the same, possessed of that moral 
strength and truthfulness of soul which 
can only belong to a great character- 
by this last expression we mean that he 
was what fevr are in this world, neither 
a deceiver nor deceived. He did not 
deceive himself in any case, nor would 
he allow life to deceive him ; he saw 
things as they really were, and he per- 
mitted not the bright colouring of hope 
or imagination to deck them with false 
apparel; he did not live as most men do, 
figuring to himself that he was as it were 
the centre of the universe, and that all 
around him thought of him and felt for 
him as he did for himself. He weighed 
himself in the balance not of his own 
self-love, but of other men's judgment, 
and rated himself accordingly. Thus, 
in the earlier days of his maturity, he 
constrained his spirit to rise up and 
look his position in the face. And truly 
it was one which might have appalled 
a less feeling heart than his. 

His outward circumstances were as 
bitter as could well be to a high-minded 
man. He was a dependant on the grudg- 
ing charity of one who abhorred him ; and 
though he would right thankfully have 
gone out from these inhospitable doors, 
even to starve, in preference, yet was 
he bound to endure existence within 
them, by a promise which his mother 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXX. 



had extorted from him as a condition 
of their marriage, that he never would 
leave Randolph Abbey without her 
consent. This marriage he knew was 
to save her from a blighting j>enury 
which was killing her ; and, moreover, 
she concealed from him that cruel 
hatred of Sir Michael, which was the 
only heritage his dead father left him, 
and, thinking no evil, he had given 
them the promise which bound him as 
with an iron chain to abide under the 
roof of his unprovoked enemy. But 
heavier even than unjust hatred was 
the weight upon soul and body of his 
own deformity ; for if the first shut up 
one human heart from him, and turned 
its power of affection to gall for his 
sake, the other cast him out for ever 
from the love of all human kind, lie 
knew that his unsightly frame could 
call forth no other feeling from them 
but a cold, most often a contemptuous 
pity. 

And yet, when he looked out into 
the world—the dark, tumultuous, ago- 
nizing world — that very sea of human 
hearts, all beating up upou the stony 
shores of a life, against which they are 
for ever broken and shattered, he saw 
passing through the midst of it all a 
soft, pure light, shedding warmth and 
brightness even dn the dreariest scenes, 
and causing men to forget all pain, and 
privation, and misery — a light to which 
the saddest eyes turned with a joyous 
greeting, and on which the gaze of the 
dying lingered mournfully, till the 
coffin-lid lor ever shut it out from their 
fond longing. And he knew that this 
one blessed thing, which could over- 
come the strong, fierce evils of life, like 
the maid in the pride of her purity, be- 
fore whom the lion would turn and flee, 
was called Human Love in the doting 
hearts of men — Human Love — the one 
sole, unfailing joy of our merely mor- 
tal existence. And was it for him ? 
Should he ever have any share in it ? 
Was its sweetness ever to be for his 
hungry and thirsty heart? Never! 
The seal was set upon him in his re- 
pulsive appearance, that he was to bo 
an outcast from his fellow-men ; his 
deformity was as a burden bound upon 
his back, with which he was driven out 
into the wilderness, there to abide in 
utter solitude of soul. The promise of 
life was abortive for him ere yet he had 
begun it. 

Hubert Lyle understood all this at 
once ; he saw how it stood with him, 
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and how it was to be, on to the very 
door of the grave; bo he folded his 
hands upon his breast and bowed down 
his head ; he accepted his destiny, for 
he felt that this was not the all of exist- 
ence. He knew how strangely sweet 
beyond the tomb shall seem all the bit- 
terness of this life; he saw that the 
earth was to be to his soul what it is 
to the outward eyes on a starry win- 
ter s night. We know what a contrast 
there is in that hour between the world 
above and the world below : the one 
lies so dark and cold, full only of black 
shadows and the howling of mournful 
winds, while the lucid sky that over- 
hangs it, replete with brightness and 
glory, teems with radiant stars, which 
are the type of those eternal and glo- 
rious hopes that cluster for us on the 
outskirts of the heaven of revelation. 
And so it was to be for him : his spirit 
was to walk in this world as in a bleak 
and sunless desert ; but it was to be for 
ever canopied over with one bright and 
boundless thought, wherein were set 
immutable and numberless, the starlike 
hopes of one eternity. 

Thus was he to live, wholly inde- 
pendent of earth, and indifferent to it. 
13 ut no man can walk free while there 
are chains upon his hands and feet, 
and he felt that he was bound to his 
fellow-creatures by two ropes, as it 
were, of iron : the longing to love, and 
to be beloved. Of these he must free 
himself, tearing them off his shrinking 
ilesh as a prisoner would his manacles. 
And he did so. He taught himself to 
look upon all human beings as not of 
his kind. Even when every nerve and 
fibre in his frame cried out that they 
were bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh, he learned to consider them in- 
accessible for him as the angels in 
heaven. Yes, even far more ; for he 
trusted that yet a little while, and these 
holy ones should be his dear compa- 
nions ; and so he held communion with 
them now. But with men he dared 
not hazard so much as to give them a 
place in his thoughts, for he knew that 
the dream of their friendship would be- 
come the longing for it, and the long, 
ing in his case must turn to agony ; so 
it came to pass that his strong will, his 
stern resignation, compassed that which 
one might have believed well nigh un- 
attainable to flesh and blood. He di- 
vested himself of all earthly inclinations 
and desires, all natural wishes and sym- 
pathies, and lived in this world as 



though he were utterly alone in it, and 
sole representative of a race, differing 
from those angelic friends whom only 
he consented to know as the living 
population of the universe— a solitary 
Deing placed on this earth as in a de- 
sert place, where he was commanded, 
for his own needful discipline, to 
abide, till the world of spirits should 
be revealed to him, and he entering 
there should find a home and loving 
friends. 

It was for this cause that Hubert 
shunned all intercourse with the Ran- 
dolph family, as he did with all others— 
a resolution strengthened in their case 
by the generous motives Gabriel had 
assigned to him ; for whatever might 
have been the reasons of this latter for 
pronouncing his eulogium, be had said 
no more than the truth in his account 
of his character. 

When Hubert Lyle had gone through 
the mental process we have detailed, 
very deep was the calm that entered 
into his soul. It became like the pure 
waters of a deep still well, walled in 
and protected from all sights and 
sounds of the world without, and with 
the light and the glory of heaven alone 
mirrored within it. 

And why, then, was the quiet now 
gone from his heart, and the repose 
from his eyes ? Why did he loos up 
with that earnest gaze to the evening 
sky, as though some shadow had come 
over its brightness ? It was because the 
terror had come upon him, that the 
greatest enemy he ever could know in 
this life was about to rise up from its 
deathlike torpor and assail him — even 
his own human nature ; he felt that all 
those natural feelings and passions 
which he had crushed down deep into 
his heart as unto a grave, were now 
stirring themselves like men that had 
been buried alive, and were waking in 
torture ; they would live, they were 
bursting the cerements of that strong 
heart. How were they to be beaten to 
death again? There — rampant and fierce 
was the craving for sympathy, for love. 
There, sickening in its intensity, was 
the yearning to give and to receive that 
greatest of earthly gifts, the blessing of 
a mutual pure affection ; the heart 
moulded from dust reasserted its birth- 
right, and cried out for its kindred dust. 
It was not that these feelings were as 
yet at work with any definite object 
within Hubert Lyle, it was but the 
shadow and the prophecy of them that 
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lay upon bim, like a thick cloud charged 
with lightning. 

And all this had been done by the 
murmur of one voice, one sweej; voice, 
speaking in the accents of that tender 
sympathy which never before had 
sounded in the cold, joyless region of 
his Hie, whispering hope to him. He 
was not so mad as to Love Lilias Ran- 
dolph, whom he had seen but for one 
half-hour, but her tenderness, her ge- 
nerous, loving kindness, had aroused 
the slumbering nature within him, and 
he felt that were he much in contact 
with one so pure, so gentle, so noble, 
as she seemed to him, he might come 
to love. Oh 1 how madly, how mise- 
rably to love ! he, the deformed cripple 1 
Was not this a frenzy against which he 
had armed all the powers of his being ? 
what tyrant, what enemy could be more 
fearful to him than an earthly love ? 
what would it do for him but crush and 
torture him, and hold up far off the 
cup of this world's joy, where bis 
parched lips could not reach, and he 
dying of thirst? Was it a presenti- 
ment that made him feel as if the spirit 
l»e had so chained down were rebelling 
against him, and required but the mas- 
ter touch of some kindly and winning 
child of earth to abandon itself to unut- 
terable madness ? But, at all events, 
whatever were the source of this terror 
which had come upon him, whether it 
were a foreshadowing of future evil, or 
the warning of his good angel, it can- 
not pass unheeded. He must, with a 
strong will, compel his spirit to realise 
in all the bitterness of detail the truth 
of his exile from mankind, his needful 
isolation, as decreed by the seal of that 
deformity which made him an unsightly 
object in their eyes. 

He would force himself to remember 
that the music of human voices, how- 
ever softly they might greet him, must 
be for him like those melodies of nature 
when wind and stream make the air 
musical, to which we listen with plea- 
sure, but in which we have no part ; and 
the aspect of goodness and gentleness, 
60 lovely in the fallen child of Adam, 
must be to him like the light of a star 
shining far off in regions unattainable. 
Yet, while he felt within himself the 
courage thus to act, were he brought 
in contact again with her, whose sweet 
/ace had come beaming in so strangely 
on the darkness of his perpetual soli- 
tude, his very soul shrank from the 
struggle, and the longing so often be- 



fore experienced to quit this house, 
where he was so unwelcome, returned 
upon him with redoubled force. 

Whilst he was still sitting thinking 
on these things, his head resting on his 
clasped hands, there was a sound of 
rustling silks in the passage — the door 
opened, a measured, stately step went 
through the room, and Lady Randolph 
stood by the side of her deformed son. 
He looked up. 

"Dear mother, I am so glad you 
have come, I was wishing at this very 
moment to speak to you." 

There was an expression of displea- 
sure and annoyance on her beautiful 
face as she looked at him. 

" It cost me no small effort to come, 
I can tell you, Hubert ; it is so wretch- 
ed to find you here in this miserable 
room, with everything so mean and 
neglected round you. You seem ever 
to do what you can to render your own 
appearance uninviting, crouching down 
there with your matted hair and me- 
lancholy face." 

There was little of the accents of love 
in these words, and a slight shiver 
seemed to agitate the frame of Hubert 
as he felt at that moment that he was 
repulsive even to the mother who bore 
him ; but he lifted his dark grey eyes to 
her face with the sweet, patient smile 
which filled his countenance at times with 
a spiritual beauty, and said gently :— 

" I did not expect you at this hour, 
or I should have tried to make both 
my little den and myself look more 
cheerful in your honour." 

There was something in his expres- 
sion which touched with an intense 
power a never-slumbering memory. She 
flung her arms round his neck and bent 
over him. 

" Oh, my Henry — mv Henry — it 
was his eyes that looked at me just 
now, as they have often looked in their 
tenderness, for ever perished— his eyes 
that I kissed in death with my poor 
heart broken — broken — as it is to this 
day — his eves sealed up now with the 
horrible clog of his deep grave— oh, 
my Henry — my Henry— come back to 
mel" 

She pressed the head of her son close 
to her beating heart and wept. He 
waited till she was more composed ; 
then, gently disengaging himself, he 
made her sit down beside him, and 
held her hand in both his own. 

" Dear mother," he said very gently, 
" it is my father whom you love in me 
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and not myself; when I do not wear 
this passing likeness of him, which at 
times only draws your heart to me, 
there remains nothing in myself to win 
your affection, and you do not love me." 
" It is true," she answered calmly ; 
" living I loved him only — dead, it is 
his memory alone which I adore." 

" Then I think you cannot refuse 
the prayer I have to make to you this 
day," said Hubert, not the least flush 
of indignation tinging his pale cheek at 
this unfeeling announcement ; " I think 
it cannot in truth be any pleasure to 
you to see in me the marred and hate- 
ful resemblance of that which was so 
beautiful, and so dear; better surely 
to feed on his image pure and un- 
changed in the depths of your heart, 
and never have it brought so painfully 
before you in my miserable person." 
He paused a moment whilst she looked 
wondering at him, and then, suddenly, 
he exclaimed, with a passionate burst 
of feeling, " Mother, let me go — let 
me go — from this house, where my 
presence is abhorred by some and 
sought by none ; nothing has kept me 
here but my fatal promise to you : I 
would I had died ere I made it ; but it 
will cost you nothing to part from me, 
and you know not what it may cost me 
to stay here; it is cruel to keep me— 
let me go." 

" Let you go ! Hubert think what 
you are saying, you would go to starve \" 
"It matters not ! better so than to 
live on here. Mother, you would have 
had no power to detain me in this 
place but for that rash promise; not 
even your wishes should have kept 
me. I beseech you release me from 
it." 

" Never !" 

He almost writhed as she spoke, yet 
he went on — 

"Do not keep me because you 
fancy I should starve; no man does 
who has energy and perseverance. I 
have a head and hands to labour with, 
and how far sweeter were the worst of 
toil than the bitter bread of charity." 

"But do you know," said Lady 
Randolph almost fiercely, "that I could 
not give you the means of buying that 
bread one day, I am so utterly m Sir 
Michael's power. He succeeded in lay- 
ing hold of me because I was poverty- 
stricken beyond what flesh and blood 
could bear, and now by the same means 
he binds me down ; he never has re- 
laxed his hold ; everything is his ; I 



could not command a shilling. These 
very baubles with which he loads me 
are not my own." And she tore the 
bracelet* from her arms and flung them 
down. " He calls them family jewels 
on purpose to keep me to the veriest 
trifle in his power. 

"Mother, mother," exclaimed Hu- 
bert, " do you think, though he placed 
the wealth of millions in your hands, 
that I would not rather perish than 
touch it ; it is too much already that 
I have been so long indebted to him for* 
the roof that shelters me ; but I do 
not fear that I could gain enough for 
my own living, if only you will let me 
go from this Egyptian bondage." 

" Hubert what is it that has excited 
you in this manner ? I never saw you 
so unlike yourself; you are usually so 
calm and so enduring. Was it your 
unfortunate meeting with Sir Michael 
last night ? Was he more than usually 
insulting ? H 

" No, it was not that," said Hubert 
gently. "I am so used to his bitter 
words that I could not feel more pained 
than I have ever been ; but it matters 
not that you should be wearied with the 
detail of all the thoughts that have made 
me at this time so desirous to leave Ran- 
dolph Abbey ; dear mother, let it suf- 
fice you that I do implore you to re- 
lease me from my promise." 

" Hubert, I tell you no a thousand 
times. I will not see you starved to 
death for any Quixotic fancy; and, 
besides, do you think any power on this 
earth would induce me to gratify my 
worst enemy, my life-lone enemy, 
whom chiefly I hate because he has the 
power to call me wife — that dear name 
1 so loved to hear from the beloved lips 
that are choked up with dust? Do yon 
think I would gratify him by giving 
him that which he has laboured tor, by 
the persecution of my own dearest hus- 
band, even to the death, and of myself 
to worse than death, a life with him ? 
Do you know that the one thing he has 
always desired has been to obtain pos- 
session of me without having you for 
ever before his eyes as the living monu- 
ment of that buried love which was his 
torturer, and to which I am faithful 
still? And do you think that to brighten 
even your life, much less to peril it, I 
would grant him this his heart's desire, 
and put it out of my power to show him, 
in every caress I lavish upon you, my 
poor deformed son, how I adored your 
father?" 
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Hubert let her hand fall, and his 
features assumed an expression of 
severity. 

" Mother, forgive me that as your 
son I venture to judge you ; but this 
is unworthy, most unworthy." 

She seemed almost awed by his re- 
buke, but hastily throwing her arms 
round him, she said more gently : — 

" Hubert, forgive me ; Dut I cannot 
— cannot part with you, the last shat- 
tered fragment of my ruined happiness. 
Ton do not know what it is to me to 
see yon ; to hear your voice coming to 
me like an echo from the grave, telling 
of departed love ; to find in your eyes 
at times a glance as from the light of 
the past. It was such joy, such deep, 
deep joy when he lived, and my hap- 
piness was hid in his true heart, that 
often I think I never, never could have 
been so blest: and in truth that it is 
all a dream, too unutterably sweet to 
have been true; life seems to faint 



within me at that thought, for it is 
something to feel, barren and desolate 
as my existence is now, that I have 
loved and been beloved as once I was ; 
and, Hubert, it is your presence alone 
that makes all this reality to me. His 
kiss has been upon your lips — his voice 
has called you his dear son. Ah 1 take 
not from me those last relics of him." 

She laid her head upon his breast in 
a passion of weeping. He raised her 
tenderly, and said with a calm voice :— 

" Mother, it is not my vocation in 
this world to give pain to others for the 
sake of my own will or pleasure : take 
comfort, I will never more trouble you 
concerning this matter ; I will not ask 
again to leave you." 

Silently she pressed her lips to his 
forehead, and then, as if ashamed that 
even her own son should have seen her 
so moved, she rose up without speaking 
and left the room. 



JOHN STERLING AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 



There are writers, of whose works our 
readers will expect some account, which 
to give must always occasion no little 
trouble to a reviewer. Through every 
newspaper, advertisements will have 
reached our readers of the existence of 
some work of a writer, whose name is 
known to the public, long before we 
even see the book ; each brilliant pas- 
sage will have already been consigned 
to publicity and to oblivion ; whatever 
was sparkling will have already gone 
out, wnatever was new will have been 
old ; and the book, often a very good 
one, will, before we can communicate 
with our readers about it, have been 
gathered to its repose— lost among the 
good works of great men of old 
time— high up with old worthies, whose 
dust is disturbed, and whose slumbers 
are disquieted, once and for ever to 
make room for it ; or (if it be a princely 
tome of imperial dimensions), some- 
what lower down, in an obscure circle, 
where Dante and Virgil have been 
time out of mind with Godwin's Chau- 
cer, and Southey's Madoc, and Sothe- 
by's Saul ; ay, and some later revolu- 
tionary epics, whose revolutions have 



ceased, or rather have not begun ; for 
other revolutions than authors dream 
of are predicted for the poet. What 
has been shall be, what authors have 
witnessed the same shall they suffer : — 



" And Southey's Madoc quit the groaning stall 
To visit at the grocer's Sotheby's Saul." 



Among the writers, whose works 
are pretty certain of reaching most 
readers before they can be the subject 
of notice in magazines or reviews, are 
those of Mr. Carlyle. They have a 
public of their own, which, if not one 
that fairly represents the body of edu- 
cated public opinion, represents the 
opinion of a very active, intelligent, 
influential body of men. The style is 
a wild, semi-poetical strain, not so 
much the expression of actual, earnest 
thought, at the moment of its delivery, 
as of rapid recollections of former 
states of thought and of feeling, and 
likely to strike with surprise and admi- 
ration those to whom it is new. AVhat 
the man with the gross of green spec- 
tacles was to Moses Primrose, what 
Jacob Boehmen was to Coleridge, what 
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Coleridge was to Sterling, such is Car- 
lyle to young men fresh from the uni- 
versities, speculating on society and 
its changes; afloat between theism and 
atheism ; building up for themselves, 
with words, a philosophy and theology, 
and glad to find a master-mason ready 
and disposed to supply them with 
stones, hewn and unhewn, for their 
temple. A man of abundant talent is 
Cartyle ; great energy, clear, good 
sense, uncommon shrewdness ; not very 
original, but with something better 
than originality about him ; for plain, 
good sense, in the unusual degree in 
which he possesses it, approaches ori- 
ginality, and is worth more. Would 
that he could write English, or, if he 
can, as we sometimes suspect, would 
that he would write it I The bird that 
can sing, and wont sing, ought to be 
made sing. 

The life of Sterling had been before 
written, and to the mere man of the 
world there will seem no reason why 
it should have been written at all. Yet 
twice has it been written, and by men 
of no ordinary talent, by men inti- 
mately acquainted with the man, and 
loving him, as all who knew him seem 
to have done. * Both writers have dealt 
earnestly and truthfully with their sub- 
ject. In Archdeacon Hare's book 
more of Sterling's mind is communi- 
cated than in Carlyle's, while there is 
also in it more of the appearance, and 
more of the reality, too, of something 
suppressed, or doubtfully intimated, 
than in the after-biography of Carlyle. 
Hare's is a funeral sermon, almost, 
on the dead; proprieties of time 
and place present themselves to his 
mind ; he relates the outer life of his 
friend gracefully, nav, beautifully ; he 
describes his inner life, too — its strug- 

fles, its triumphs, its manifestations m 
is influence on others. For the last 
four or five years of Sterling's life, dis- 
tance of place separated the Archdea- 
con and Sterling. Sterling's mind was 
occupied with the German speculative 
writers, and he seems to have lost him- 
self for a while among those whom he 
regarded as being pious infidels. His 
letters to Archdeacon Hare, from which 
very interesting passages occur in Hare's 
memoir of him, became fewer, and the 
correspondence, we believe, altogether 



ceased. What Sterling's views of re- 
ligion were, at the close of his life, do 
not very clearly appear from either 
account. He appointed Mr. Carlyle 
and Archdeadon Hare his executors, 
and he named Francis Newman as the 
guardian of one, at least, of his chil- 
dren. 

We are glad that these lives of Ster- 
ling have been written ; it is impossible 
to read them, or either of them, more 
especially Hare's, without feeling that 
never was there a more ardent, truth- 
ful, and affectionate man than Sterling. 
We do not know anywhere evidence 
stronger of a mind deliberately encaged 
in educating itself for the best of pur- 
poses than his letters, published by 
Hare, supply ; his efforts, interrupted 
by continual ill health, rendered it im- 

Eossible that anyplace could be long a 
ome to him. They were interrupted, 
too, by a sense of duty which compelled 
him to embody in immediate expression 
of one kind or another ; often in ener- 
getic act, often in eloquent words, al- 
ways with the full powers of a rich, 
ardent mind, exerted to the utmost, and 
by the exertion he seemed actually to 
acquire increase of power beyond what 
would appear to have been within tlie 
* compass of his original nature. 

John Sterling was born in the Isle 
of Bute, on the 20th of July, 1806. 
Both his parents were Irish by birth ; 
both of Scottish descent; but both, 
Carlyle tells us, became essentially 
English in feeling, as John Sterling 
eminently was :■— 

" The climate of Bute is rainy, soft 
of temperature ; with skies of unusual 
depth and brilliancy, while the weather 
is fair. In that soft rainy climate, on 
that wild-wooded rocky coast, with its 
gnarled mountains and green silent 
valleys, with its seething rain-storms 
and many-sounding seas, was young 
Sterling ushered into his first schooling 
in this world. I remember one little 
anecdote his Father told me of those 
first years : One of the cows had calved ; 
young John, still in long-olothes, was 
permitted to go, holding by his father's 
hand, and look at the newly-arrived 
calf ; a mystery which he surveyed with 
ODen intent eyes, and the silent exercise 
of all the scientific faculties he had ; — 
very strange mystery indeed, this new 
arrival, and fresh denizen of our Uni- 
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rerse: ' Wull't eat a- body?' said John 
in his first practical Scotch, inquiring 
into the tendencies this mystery might 
hare to fall upon a little fellow and con- 
sume him as provision : ' Will it eat 
one, Father ?' — Poor little open-eyed 
John : the family long bantered him 
with this anecdote ; and we, in far other 

years, laughed heartily on hearing it 

8imple peasant labourers, plougbers, 
house-servants, occasional fisher- people, 
too ; and the sight of ships, and crops, 
and Nature's doings where Art has little 
meddled with her : this was the kind of 
schooling our young friend had, first of 
all ; on this bench of the grand world- 
school did he sit, for the first four years 
of his life."— pp. 12, 13. 

Of Edward Sterling, the father of 
John, Carlyie gives us some account. 
The family "had been settled in Ireland 
since before the Cromwell times. In 
the year of Cromwell's invasion the 
representative of the family was knight- 
ed. The immediate successes of Crom- 
well removed the opportunity of any 
distinction being obtained in this strug- 
gle, and Colonel Robert Sterling fol- 
lowed the Duke of Ormond to the 
Continent. After the Restoration we 
find him flourishing near Waterford, 
on lands acquired, in one way or 
another, during the troubles. 

Edward Sterling, the father of our 
John, was descended from William, 
a brother of this Robert. How many 
generations separated them we are not 
told, but Edward's father was a clergy- 
man, who resided in the Deanery 
House at Waterford. He was not 
dean, but curate of the Cathedral, and 
he held two other livings. He had a 
government pension, too, as his father 
had been clerk of the Irish House of 
Commons, and when the Union took 
place, the holder of that office was com- 
pensated by pensions for himself and 
his children. 

Edward Sterling's was an active, 
fussyKfe. "Captain Whirlwind" Car- 
lyie called and calls him. He had 
been in Dublin College, like most Irish 
gentlemen of his day. Like most Irish 
gentlemen of his day, too, he had been 
called to the Irish bar. The Rebellion 
of 1798 broke out, and he was, of 
course, one of the Lawyers' Corps, and 
fought well, too, at Vinegar Hill and 
elsewhere. He formed a taste for sol- 
dier life; got into the Cheshire Militia ; 
in 1808 he found himself quartered in 
Londonderry, and, while there, mar- 
ried. 



"Mrs. Sterling, even in her later 
days, had still traces of the old beauty : 
then and always she was a woman of 
delicate, pious, affectionate character; 
exemplary as a wife, a mother and a 
friend. A refined female nature ; some- 
thing tremulous in it, timid, and with a 
certain rural freshness still un weakened 
by long converse with the world. The 
tall slim figure, always of a kind of 
quaker neatness; the innocent anxious 
lace, anxious bright hazel eyes; the 
timid, yet gracefully cordial ways, the 
natural intelligence, instinctive sense 
and worth, were very characteristic 
Her voice, too ; with its something of 
soft querulousness, easily adapting it- 
self to a light thin-flowing style of mirth 
on occasion, was characteristic : she 
had retained her Ulster intonations, and 
was withal somewhat copious in speech. 
A fine tremulously sensitive nature, 
strong chiefly on the side of the affec- 
tions, and the graceful insights and 
activities that depend on these : — truly 
a beautiful, much-suffering, much-loving 
house-mother. From her chiefly, as 
one could discern, John Sterling had 
derived the delicate nroma of his nature, 
its piety, clearness, sincerity; as from 
his Father, the ready practical gifts, 
the impetuosities and the audacities, 
were also (though in strange new form) 
visibly inherited. A man was lucky to 
have such a Mother ; to have such Pa- 
rents as both his were." — pp. 17, 18. 

In a few years after, the regiment 
in which Edward Sterling served was 
broken up. He had to seek another 
mode of fife, and took a farm in Bute, 
with an old baronial residence, Kaimes 
Castle, attached to it, and here John, 
his second son, was born. 

Sterling's farming was not very suc- 
cessful. His impatient nature was not 
one that could have been tamed down 
under any circumstances to awaiting 
the slow returns of a farm. Springtime 
and harvest should have come almost 
together to have satisfied him, and we 
suspect that had he to describe the 
farmer's toil, it would have been in 
the language of a man giving an em- 
phatic meaning to the epithet impro- 
bus, which Virgil has connected with 
labor, when he is describing the con- 
ditions imposed by the gods on miserable 
mortals. His farming was something 
like the sort of occupation which an 
ambitious person is sometimes seen to 
give himself in the management of a 
school, from which he is contemplating 
an escape into some more genial mode 
of living. Kaimee Castle was a sort of 
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eyrie, where Sterling bad his nest and 
his eaglets, but from which he escaped 
as often as he could. He would pass 
a few weeks directing the operations 
of his labourers, then rly off to Dublin 
or London, as prospects of employment 
or of patronage appeared to him 
likely to arise in either place. Farm- 
ing was not his proper vocation, nor 
the Island of Bute his proper place. 
He was impatient of his imprisonment 
there; and when the lease of his farm 
expired — it was fortunately but for three 
years and a half — he quitted Bute. He 
then took up his residence in Glamor- 
ganshire, at the village of Llanblethian, 
where he resided in a cottage without 
land. Llanblethian was more conve- 
nient for his London and Dublin ex- 
cursions than Kainies Castle — probably 
his chief reason for preferring it. 

Car lyle gives us a picture of Welch 
scenery and Welch manners, from which 
we have only room for the following 
extract : 

" The peasantry seem indolent and 
stagnant, but peaceable and well-pro- 
vided ; much given to Methodism when 
they have any character : — for the rest, 
an innocent, good-humoured people, who 
all drink home-brewed beer, and have 
brown loaves of the most excellent 
home-baked bread. The native peasant 
Tillage is not generally beautiful, though 
it might be, were it swept and trimmed ; 
it gives one rather the idea of sluttish 
stagnancy, — an interesting peep into 
the Welsh Paradise of Sleepy Hollow. 
Stones, old kettles, naves of wheels, all 
kinds of broken litter, with live pigs 
and etceteras, lie about the street : for 
as a rule no rubbish is removed, but 
waits patiently the action of mere natu- 
ral chemistry and accident ; if even a 
house is burnt or falls, you will find it 
there after half a century, only cloaked 
by the ever-ready ivy. Sluggish man 
seems never to have struck a pick into 
it; his new hut is built close by on 
ground not encumbered, and the old 
stones are still left lying. 

" This is the ordinary Welsh village ; 
but there are exceptions, where people 
of more cultivated tastes have been led 
to settle; and Llanblethian is one of 
the more signal of these. A decidedly 
cheerful group of human homes, the 
greater part of them, indeed, belonging 
to persons of refined habits ; trimness, 
shady shelter, white- wash, neither con- 
veniency n<r decoration has been ne- 
glected here. Its effect from the dis- 
tance on the eastward is very pretty : 
you see it like a little sleeping cataract 



of white houses, with trees overshadow- 
ing and fringing it ; and there the cata- 
ract hangs, and does not rush away 
from you." — pp. 23, 24. 

Here John Sterling spent the next 
five years of his life. Of Bute and 
Kaiines Castle he retained in after-life 
no recollection whatever. Of Llan- 
blethian his recollection was distinct, 
and is recorded with minute detail in 
a passage which Mr. Carlyle reprints 
from the Literary Chronicle of June, 
1828. While at Llanblethian, his father 
wrote some letters on military affaire in 
the Times, which were afterwards col- 
lected into a volume, and passed to, at 
least, a second edition. This led to 
his becoming a regular contributor to 
the Times, and, finally, to some share 
in the proprietorship and the direction 
of that journal. In 1814, when the 
continent became open, the Sterlings 
removed there, and settled for a while 
at Passy. Edward Sterling either waa 
or wished to be the foreign correspon- 
dent of the Times, and this seems to 
have led to the removal of the family 
to Paris and the neighbourhood. Na- 
poleon's return put an end to the spe- 
culation, and London became the final 
residence of Captain Sterling. For 
some three or four years, however, the 
family moved from one position to an- 
other before Sterling finally settled in 
harbour, obtained regular employment 
from the Times newspaper, which gave 
him support, and the sort of importance 
which a person believed, but not known, 
to influence political relations, has with 
the circles in which he moves — a sort 
of importance not likely to be disre- 
garded by the elder Sterling, "the 
thunderer of the Times, 1 * 

These changes of place in the house- 
hold of the Sterlings necessarily brought 
with them changes of schoolmasters for 
the children. There was some delicacy 
of constitution in the family, and of 
several children there is now but one 
survivor. From his recollections Car* 
lyle tells us, that John's progress in 
school learning was rapid; that "he did 
their themes for the other boys when 
aground;" that he was an "affectionate 
and gallant kind of boy, adventurous and 
generous, daring to a singular degree. " 
We have a letter of Sterling's, written 
to his mother, when, provoked by some 
indignity or other, he had run away 
from home. At Blackheath he was for 
a while at school, and afterwards, the 
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family being now in Seymour-street 
and in a fashionable region, "he read 
for a while with Dr. Trollope of Christ's 
Hospital." 

In his nomadic course he made plun- 
der of some Latin and Greek, and ac- 
quired the habit of English prose com- 
E)sition — sometimes ascended to verse. 
e read the Edinburgh Review, already 
extending to more volumes than could 
have been good food for a schoolboy 
between hours. He devoured all that 
a circulating library could provide of 
novels. We have known great lawyers 
whose clients said they never read a 
brief, and newspaper editors have 
been heard say they never read a 
newspaper. Whether this was the case 
with the son of the "thunderer" we 
are not told, but, in some way or other, 
this very intelligent boy seems to have 
learned a good deal of everything — not 
very regularly, not very accurately, but 
in such a way as to answer admirably 
all the practical purposes of life. Elo- 
quent, wonderfully eloquent he was 
from the first, if it be eloquence to ex- 
press without hesitation, and without 
difficulty of any kind, the full thought 
that he wishes to communicate. As 
far as we have the means of judging, 
there was not in him at any time the 
power of commanding full sympathy. 
His own thoughts were often too sub- 
tle to be easily appreciated, and he was 
best when replying to others ; but here 
a vein of satire broke in, and while the 
effect which he sought to produce of 
completely demolishing an adversary's 
argument was produced, it was by 
means that rather impressed on you 
the difficulty of coping with Sterling, 
than entire agreement with him. A 
great debater he promised to be, sup- 
posing his lot cast in the arena of poli- 
tics ; but not a man of what would be 
acknowledged as of the highest order 
of eloquence. 

In such description, however, we are 
anticipating. Our hero is as yet but 
sixteen. He is sent to Glasgow, where 
his mother has some connexions ; re- 
mains but a year there ; he returns, and 
after some further preparatory educa- 
tion, goes to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge :— 

" Sterling's Tutor at Trinity College 
was Julias Hare, now the distinguished 
Archdeacon of Lewes ; — who soon con- 
ceived a great esteem for him, and con- 
tinued ever afterwards, in looser or 
eloser connexion, his loved and loving 



friend. As the Biographical and Edi- 
torial work above alluded to abundantly 
evinces, Mr. Hare celebrates the won- 
derful and beautiful gifts, the sparkling 
ingenuity, ready logic, eloquent utter- 
ance, and noble generosities and pieties 
of his pupil ; records in particular how 
once, ou a sudden alarm of fire in some 
neighbouring College edifice while his 
lecture was proceeding, ail hands rushed 
out to help ; how the undergraduates 
instantly formed themselves in lines from 
the fire to the river, and in swift con- 
tinuance kept passing buckets as was 
needful, till the enemy was visibly fast 
yielding, — when Mr. Hare, going along 
the line, was astonished to find Sterling 
at the river end of it, standing up to his 
waist in water, deftly dealing with the 
buckets as they came and went. * You 
in the river, Sterling ; you with your 
coughs, and dangerous tendencies of 
health !' * Somebody must be in it,' 
answered Sterling : * why not I, as well 
as another?' Sterling's friends may re- 
member many traits of that kind. The 
swiftest in all things, he was apt to be 
found at the head of the column, whi- 
thersoever the march might be : if 
towards any brunt of danger, there was 
he surest to be at the head ; and of 
himself and his peculiar risks or impedi- 
ments he was negligent at all tunes, 
even to an excessive and plainly un- 
reasonable degree. 

" Mr. Hare justly refuses him the 
character of an exact scholar, or tech- 
nical proficient at any time in either of 
the ancient literatures. But he freely 
read in Greek and Latin, as in various 
modern languages ; and in all fields, in 
the classical as well, his lively faculty 
of recognition and assimilation had given 
him large booty in proportion to his 
labour. One cannot under any circum- 
stances conceive of Sterling as a steady 
dictionary philologue, historian, or ar- 
chaeologist ; nor did he here, nor could 
he well, attempt that course. At the 
same time, Greek and the Greeks being 
here before him, he could not fail to 
gather somewhat from it, to take some 
hue and shape from it. Accordingly 
there is, to a singular extent, especially 
in his early writings, a certain tinge of 
Grecism and Heathen Classicality trace- 
able in him ; — Classicality, indeed, which 
does not satisfy one's sense as real or 
truly living, but which glitters with a 
certain genial, if perhaps almost me- 
retricious hMjapannisn splendour,— 
greatly distinguishable from mere ge- 
rund-grinding, and death in longs and 
shorts. If Classicality mean the prac- 
tical conception, or attempt to conceive, 
what human life was in the epoch called 
classical, — perhaps few or none of Ster- 
ling's contemporaries in that Cambridge 
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establishment carried away more of 
available Classicality than even he. 

*• Bat here, as in his former schools, 
his studies and inquiries, diligently pro- 
secuted I believe, were of the most 
discursive, wide-flowing character ; not 
steadily advancing along beaten roads 
towards College honours, but pulsing 
out with impetuous irregularity now on 
this tract, now on that, towards what- 
ever spiritual Delphi might promise to 
unfold the mystery of this world, and 
announce to him what was, in our new 
day, the authentic message of the gods. 
His speculations, readings, inferences, 
glances, and conclusions were doubtless 
sufficiently encyclopedic ; his grand tu- 
tors the multifarious set of Books he 
devoured. And perhaps, — as is the 
singular case in most schools and edu- 
cational establishments of this unex- 
ampled epoch, — it was not the express 
set of arrangements in this or any ex- 
tant University that could essentially 
forward him, but only the implied and 
silent ones ; less in the prescribed 
• course of study,' which seems to tend 
nowhither, than, — if you will consider 
it — in the generous (not ungenerous) 
rebellion against said prescribed course, 
and the voluntary spirit of endeavour 
and adventure excited thereby, does 
help lie for a brave youth in such places. 
Curious to consider. The fagging, the 
illicit boating, and the things forbidden 
by the schoolmaster, — these, I often 
notice in my Eton acquaintances, are 
the things that have done them good ; 
these, and not their inconsiderable or 
considerable knowledge of the Greek 
accidence almost at all ! What is Greek 
accidence, compared to Spartan disci- 
pline, if it can be had ? That latter is a 
real and grand attainment. Certainly, 
if rebellion is unfortunately needful, and 
you can rebel in a generous manner, 
several things may be acquired in that 
operation, — rigorous mutual fidelity, re- 
ticence, steadfastness, mild stoicism, 
and other virtues for transcending your 
Greek accidence. Nor can the un wisest 
'prescribed course of study* be con- 
sidered quite useless, if it have incited 
you to try nobly on all sides for a course 
of your own. A singular condition of 
Schools and High-schools, which have 
come down, in their strange old clothes 
and * courses of study,' from the monk- 
ish ages into this highly unmonkish 
one; — tragical condition, at which the 
intelligent observer makes deep pause 1" 
—pp. 42-45. 

The education formerly given at the 
Universities, whether good or bad, can 
never at any time, or under any cir- 
cumstances, be as important as " the 



rules of human behaviour, which, from 
old, have tacitly established themselves 
there ; so manful, with all its bad draw- 
backs, is the style of English character, 
' frank, simple, rugged, and yet cour- 
teous/ which has imperatively got it- 
self sanctioned and prescribed there," 
At Cambridge Sterling was fortunate in 
his friends and associates : — 

"Sterling at Cambridge had un- 
doubtedly a wide and rather genial cir- 
cle of comrades ; and could not fail to 
be regarded and beloved by many of 
them. Their life seems to have been 
an ardently speculating and talking 
one i^ by no means excessively restrained 
within limits ; and, in the more adven- 
turous heads like Sterling's, decidedly 
tending towards the latitudinarian in 
most things. They had among them a 
Debating Society called The Union ; 
where on stated evenings was much 
logic, and other spiritual fencing and 
ingenuous collision, — probably of a 
really superior quality in that kind ; 
for not a few of the then disputants 
have since proved themselves men of 
parts, and attained distinction in the in- 
tellectual walks of life. Frederic Mau- 
rice, Richard Trench, John Kemble, 
Spedding, Venables, Charles Buller, 
Richard Milnes and others: I have 
heard that in speaking and arguing, 
Sterling was the acknowledged chief in 
this Union Club ; and that * none even 
came near him, except the late Charles 
Buller,' whose distinction in this and 
higher respects were also already no- 
table. 

" The questions agitated seem occa- 
sionally to have touched on the political 
department, and even on the ecclesiasti- 
cal. I have heard one trait of Sterling's 
eloquence, which survived on the wings 
of grinning rumour, and had evidently 
borne upon Church Conservatism in 
some form : « Have they not, 1 — or per- 
haps it was, Has she (the Church) not, 
— *a black dragoon in every parish, on 
good pay and rations, horse-meat and 
man's-meat, to patrol and battle for 
these things?' The 'black dragoon/ 
which naturally at the moment ruffled 
the general young' imagination into 
stormy laughter, points towards impor- 
tant conclusions m respect to Sterling' 
at this time. I conclude he had, with 
his usual alacrity and impetuous daring, 
frankly adopted the anti-superstitions 
side of things ; and stood scornfully 
prepared to repel all aggressions or 

Pretensions from the opposite quarter, 
n short, that he was already, what 
afterwards there is no doubt about his 
being, at all points, a Radical, as the 
name or nickname then went. In other 
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words, a young ardent soul looking with 
hope and joy into a world which was 
infinitely beautiful to him, though over- 
hung with falsities and foul cobwebs as 
world never was before ; overloaded, 
overclouded, to the zenith and the nadir 
of it, by incredible uncredited traditions, 
solemnly sordid hypocrisies, and beg- 
garly deliriums old and new; which 
latter class of objects it was clearly the 
part of every noble heart to expend all 
its lightnings and energies in burning 
up without delay, and sweeping into 
their native Chaos out of such a Cosmos 
as this. Which process, it did not then 
seem to him could be very difficult ; or 
attended with much other than heroic 
oy, and enthusiasm of victory or of 
>attlo, the gallant operator, in his part 
of it. This was, with modifications 
such as might be, the humour and creed 
of College Radicalism five-and -twenty 
years ago. Rather horrible at that 
time j seen to be not so horrible now, at 
least to have grown very universal, and 
to need no concealment now. The na- 
tural humour and attitude, we may well 
regret to say, — and honourable not dis- 
honoured, for a brave young soul such 
as Sterling's, in those years in those 
localities ! — pp. 46-4& 

We think that Sterling's displays at 
the Debating Society were injurious to 
him. Anything that makes a man 
other than a learner at the period when 
a man should learn, and at the place 
where opportunities are or ought to be 
provided tor the acquirement of infor- 
mation, is mischievous. Sterling did 
little at his College, and left in about a 
year. He spoke of law as his intended 
profession, but does not appear even 
to have commenced the study. 

The next year, when he should have 
still been at his College, finds him in 
London. We do not Know whether he 
meditated much or long on the object 
of a profession, but his biographer has 
a discusssion on his unfitness for any of 
the so called professions. Sterling was 
a reformer — a radical reformer— and 
the forest of abuses is at all times too 
thick and too tangled for such a man 
to deliberately take the axe and clear 
them away ; wiser man, no doubt, 
would he be did he deliberately occupy 
himself, as his last biographer would 
say, in chopping such of the dry wood as 
was thrown within his reach into fire- 
bote and house-bote. Of Law he 
knew no more than Carlyle himself, 
and still less of Divinity. Physic, poor 
fellow, he disliked extremely, and so it 
did not answer to think of wedding him 



to any one of the Three Black Graces. 
What was he to do ? write politics, like 
his father, cloud-compelling and thun- 
dering, breathing smoke and fire-va- 
pour, and whirlwind. This would not 
do. His father did not puff and blow, 
and crackle, and thunder, without hav- 
ing something within him. Sterling 
knew nothing in the world, and had he 
any one friend at the hour he would 
have told him to discipline himself 
rather for future effort than at the mo- 
ment rush into practical life. Carlyle 
thinks that some " secretarial, diplo- 
matic, or other official training, was 
what would be most desirable, a some- 
thing providing for the wants of the 
present hour, and likely to end by 
placing him in Parliament, where his 
eloquence would find its proper field 
and province. 

The man who has no profession is 
likely to fall upon literature. It is, as 
Carlyle well says, "anarchic, nomadic, 
entirely aerial and unconditional ;" no- 
thing can better describe the fact, and 
nothing can better suggest the way in 
which it is, and cannot but be attract- 
ive to one who has his occupation in 
life yet to seek. The Athetueum had 
been conducted for some time by Mr. 
Buckingham. It was dead or dying, 
but the copyright was supposed to be 
worth something, and Sterling and a 
friend of his bought it. Sterling was 
now twenty-two. He wrote witE ear- 
nestness, and it was felt, that a life had 
got into the paper; that it was not 
mere ink and words. Carlyle tells 
us that these old Athenaums are good 
reading still : may be so ; we wish he 
had printed some of them : — 

"Good reading still, those Papers, 
for the less furnished mind, — thrice-ex- 
cellent reading eompared with what is 
usually going. For the rest, a grand 
melancholy is the prevailing impression 
they leave ; — partly as if, while the sur- 
face was so blooming and opulent, the 
heart of them was still vacant, sad, and 
cold. Here is a beautiful mirage, in the 
dry wilderness ; but you cannot quench 
your thirst there 1 The writer's heart 
is indeed still too vacant, except of beau- 
tiful shadows and reflexes and reso- 
nances ; and is far from joyful, though 
it wears commonly a smile. 

" In some of the Greek delineations 
(The Lycian Painter, for example), we 
have already noticed a strange opulence 
of splendour, characteri sable as half- 
legitimate, half-meretricious, — a splen- 
dour hovering between the raffaelesque 
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and the japannish. What other things 
Sterling wrote there, I never knew ; 
nor would he in any mood, in those latter 
days, have told you, had you asked. 
This period of his life he always rather 
accounted, as the Arabs do the idolatrous 
times before Mahomet's advent, the 
•period of darkness/" — Carlyle' s Life of 
Sterling, p. 59. 

Sterling's was a strange progress — a 
life of probation, indeed ; for the roost 
part external circumstances seem to 
have thrown him from bad to worse. 
From the Times office to Cambridge ; 
from Cambridge to the Athemeum; 
from the Athenaeum to Coleridge ; from 
Coleridge to Strauss; from Strauss 
further than we are quite able to follow 
his movements ; vet pure, good, ear- 
nest, active ; even in his last companion- 
ship with Strauss and his unclean crew, 
pure and unsoiled by the contagion. 
To have become himself a writer of all 
manner of work for a weekly newspa- 
per would have frittered into dust an 
intellect of far higher power than his ; 
and we scarcely imagine anything more 
injurious to a man of unfixed pursuits 
than subjecting himself to the fascina- 
tions of Coleridge, in describing whose 
conversation every person who has 
made the effort appears almost spell- 
bound. Of the various descriptions of 
Coleridge's conversation we must, how- 
ever, say that Sterling's own, given us 
by Hare, is by far the best. The frag- 
mentary snatches of expression and of 
argument given in the book, called 
" Coleridge's Table Talk," though, no 
doubt, often accurate transcripts of the 
sentences uttered by him, do not enable 
us to judge of the manner — nay, they 
suggest something altogether unlike. 
Next to Sterling's, Hazlitt's account, 
but this is of an earlier period of Cole- 
ridge's life, is that which seems to us 
to produce most of the effect of por- 
trait : as you are often convinced by 
something in a picture of an un- 
known person, that it is indeed a 
likeness. Carlyle himself describes 
his own interviews with Coleridge ; the 
passage is ambitious and not very effect- 
ive. It however proves that with all 
his knowledge of every path of human 
life, with all his lectures on everything 
speculative, and everything practical, 
Coleridge was but a bad child's guide, 
and that it would be well for Sterling 
that he had shaped out a course for him- 
self without consulting the voiceful ma- 
gician. The present perplexity was 



increased; the choice of a profession was 
little likely to be helped by Sterling's 
loiteringsm the enchanted garden, m 
which it appears Coleridge met his dis- 
ciples ; but, in after years, much that 
Coleridge taught him recurred with 
force to the young aspirant's mind; 
and we think Carlyle does decided in- 
justice to' the philosophy of Coleridge. 
We, as little as Carlyle, admire the 
language which Coleridge borrowed 
from the Germans, and think it proba- 
ble that the conceptions which he en- 
deavoured to render intelligible by the 
use of that language might, perhaps, 
be more clearly expressed without it ; 
and we think also that some violence 
has been done to our own earlier 
writers by Coleridge's seeking to repre- 
sent them as using the distinction, 
which he sought to establish, between 
the reason and the understanding. Bat 
the question is of more than language, 
and that a real distinction,such as Cole- 
ridge contends for, exists between that 
part of our nature to which the highest 
truths are addressed, and that which 
we share with the scoffers who deride, 
and the beasts that perish, seems to os 
a fact that, of all men, Carlyle in his 
better hour would be the last to deny 
-—nay, the first to affirm— and to affirm 
it with the feelings of a man who was 
stating what required but to be enun- 
ciated distinctly to command entire 
respect. 

Carlyle represents Sterling as still 
Radical in all his bearings, though he 
finds some difficulty in reconciling this 
with what he calls the Coleridgean 
moonshine. He tells us of Sterling's 
meeting a good deal of society at his 
father's, and at the house of General 
Barton, the father of a young lady who, 
in the not far off future, was destined 
to become Mrs. John Sterling. 

The earlier parts of Sterling's life do 
not^ appear to have been a favourite 
topic of conversation with him, and 
from some he altogether shrank; of 
these one was his connexion with a 
band of Spanish refugees, whose deso- 
late condition is described by Mr. Car- 
lyle in a passage little likely to be for- 
gotten. 

"In those years a visible section of 
the London population, and conspicuous 
out of all proportion to its sixe or value, 
was a small knot of Spaniards, who had 
sought shelter here as Political Refag- 
ists. « Political Refugees:' a tragic 
succession of that class is one of the 
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possessions of England in oar time. 
Six-and-twenty years ago, when I first 
saw London, I remember those unfortu- 
nate Spaniards among the new phenp- 
mena. Daily in the cold spring air, 
under skies so unlike their own, you 
could see a group of fifty or a hundred 
stately tragic figures, in proud threadbare 
cloaks ; perambulating, mostly with 
closed lips, the broad pavements of 
Euston Square and the regions about 
St. Pancras' new Church. Their lodging 
was chiefly in Somers Town, as I under- 
stood ; and those open pavements about 
St. Pancras' Church were the general 
place of rendezvous. They spoke little 
or no English ; knew nobody, could em- 
ploy themselves on nothing, in this new 
scene. Old steel-grey heads, many of 
them ; the shaggy, thick, blue- black hair 
of others struck you ; their brown com- 
plexion, dusky look of suppressed fire, 
in general their tragic condition as of 
caged Numidian lions. 

•• That particular Flight of Unfortu- 
nates has long since fled again, and 
vanished ; and new have come and fled. 
In this convulsed revolutionary epoch, 
which already lasts above sixty years, 
what tragic nights of such have we not 
seen arrive on the one safe coast which 
is open to them, as they get successively 
vanquished, and chased into exile to 
avoid worse! Swarm after swarm, of 
ever new complexion, from Spain as from 
other countries, is thrown off, in those 
ever-recurring paroxysms ; and will con- 
tinue to be thrown off. As there could 
be (suggests Linnaeus) a ' flower-clock,' 
measuring the hours of the day, and the 
months of the year, by the kinds of 
flowers that go to sleep and awaken, 
that blow into beauty and fade into 
dust: so in the great Revolutionary 
Horologe, one might mark the years 
and epochs by the successive kinds of 
exiles that walk London streets, and, in 
grim silent manner, demand pity from 
us and reflections from us. This then 
extant group of Spanish Exiles was the 
Trocadero swarm, thrown off in 1823, 
in the Riego and Quirogas quarrel. 
These were they whom Charles Tenth 
had, by sheer force, driven from their 
constitutionalisms and their Trocadero 
fortresses, — Charles Tenth, who himself 
was soon driven out, manifoldly by sheer 
force ; and had to head his own swarm 
of fugitives ; and has now himself quite 
vanished, and given place to others. 
For there is no end of them ; propelling 
and propelled ! 

" Of these poor Spanish Exiles, now 
vegetating about Somers Town, and 
painfully beating the pavement in Euston 
Square, the acknowledged chief was 
General Torrijos, a man of high qualities 
and fortunes, still in the vigour of his 



years, and in these desperate circum- 
stances refusing to despair ; with whom 
Sterling had, at this time, become inti- 
mate." — pp. 84, 85. 

To a newspaper proprietor or writer, 
an acquaintanceship with Torrijos 
must have been, in the way of trade, 
a great God-send. He could tell more 
in an hour than years of study would 
otherwise enable the Thunderer to 
learn of Spain and Spaniards. The 
elder Sterling had Irisn good nature 
too, and to be in distress was to have 
irresistible claims on him and his hos- 
pitality. We do not mean that Tor- 
rijos was cast on England without re- 
sources, but he had to find food and 
.raiment for the hundred miserable 
countrymen of his who crowded round 
him ; he had to look out among his 
fashionable acquaintance for the hum- 
blest means of support for men ; many 
of them the proudest of their proud 
nation, now glad to earn a crust as 
language masters, and in such occupa- 
tion as the lower walks of literature 
supplied. 

For many a long year, seven years, 
Carlyle says, had this gone on. At last, 
in 1829, Torrijos got wearied, and de- 
termined rather on the desperate ad- 
venture of invading Spain with his few 
followers, than continuing any longer 
in this miserable condition. Success, 
he persuaded himself, was not impos- 
sible. 

"Hoping against hope, he persuaded 
himself that if he could but land in the 
South of Spain with a small patriot band 
well armed and well resolved, a band 
carrying fire in its heart, — then Spain, all 
inflammable as touchwood, and groaning 
indignantly under its brutal tyrant, 
might blaze wholly into flame round him, 
and incalculable victory be won. Such 
was his conclusion; not sudden, yet 
surely not deliberate either, — desperate 
rather, and forced on by circumstances. 
He thought with himself that, consider- 
ing Somers Town and considering Spain, 
the terrible chance was worth trying; 
that this big game of Fate, go how it 
might, was one which the omens credibly 
declared he and these poor Spaniards 
ought to play."— -p. 8a 

Money was wanting ; Boyd, an Irish 
friend of Sterling's, had £5000, and gave 
it. Wherever Sterling had any interest 
subscriptions were raised. A vessel 
was purchased ; arms were bought ; 

Torrijos with bis fifty picked Spa- 
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niards were getting ready ;° Sterling's 
friends not only gave their money, but 
spoke of joining the expedition ; Ster- 
ling himself was to go ; but there were 
drawbacks ; and excuses, like those 
which Hume imagines in the manner 
of Lucian as not very likely to prevail 
with Charon, were run over in his mind, 
and found not such as to hold water. 
He had begun a novel. If he went it 
might, nay certainly would never be 
finished : " if you act your romance 
how can you write it ?" Sterling had 
a romance of his own, too, of a different 
kind, and when he went to take leave 
of Miss Barton she went into tears, 
and the interview ended in an offer of 
his hand and the acceptance of it. The 
Spaniards luckily thought that the* 
fewer Englishmen went the better. 
They only wanted their money. Ster- 
ling pleaded ill health, and insuperable 
obstacles and engagements. 

** The English connexions and sub- 
scriptions are a given fact, to be pre- 
sided over by what English volunteers 
there are: and as for Englishmen, the 
fewer Englishmen that go, the larger 
will be the share of influence for each. 
The other adventurers, Torrijos among 
them in due readiness, moved silently 
one by one down to Deal ; Sterling, su- 
perintending the naval hands, on board 
their ship in the Thames, was to see the 
last finish given to everything in that 
department ; then, on the set evening, 
to drop down quietly to Deal, and there 
say Andate con Dios., and return. 

•• Behold ! Just before the set evening 
came, the Spanish Envoy at this Court 
has got notice of what is going on : the 
Spanish Envoy, and of course th<> British 
Foreign Secretary, and of course also 
the Thames Police. Armed tuen spring 
suddenly on board, one day, while Ster- 
ling is there ; declare the ship seized and 
embargoed in the Ring's name ; nobody 
on board to stir, till he has given some 
account of himself in due time and place ! 
Huge consternation, naturally, from stem 
to stern. Sterling, whose presence of 
mind seldom forsook him, casts his eye 
over the river and its craft ; sees a 
wherry, privately signals it, drop3 ra- 
pidly on board of it : ' Stop ! ' fiercely 
interjects the marine policeman from the 
ship's deck. 'Why stop? What use 
have you for me, or I for you ?* and the 
oars begin playing. * Stop, or III shoot 
you ! ' cries the marine policeman, draw- 
ing a pistol. * No you won't.' * I will 1* 
* If you do, you'll be hanged at the next 
Maidstone assizes, then ; that's all,' and 
Sterling's wherry shot rapidly ashore ; 
and out of this perilous adventure. 



" The same night he posted down to 
Deal; disclosed to the Torrijos party 
what catastrophe had come. No passage 
Spain- ward from the Thames ; well if 
arrestment do not suddenly come from 
the Thames I It was on this occasion, 
I suppose, that the passage in the open 
boat to St. Valery occured ; speedy flight 
in what boat or boats, open or shut, 
could be got at Deal on the sudden. 
Sterling himself, according to Hare's 
authority, actually went with them so 
far. Enough, they got shipping, as 
private passengers in one craft or the 
other : and, by degrees or at once, ar- 
rived all at Gibraltar, — Boyd, one or 
two youn^ democrats of Regent Street, 
the fifty picked Spaniards, and Torrijos, 
safe, though without arms ; still in the 
early part of the year." — pp. 94, 95. 

Sterling marries. He had at all 
times shown symptoms of pulmonary 
disease, and now his health became 
worse than ever. After a period in 
which his friends despaired of his life, 
he recovered. The family had a va- 
luable property in the West Indies, 
and thither Sterling and his young wife 
went, and there his first child, Edward, 
a son, now grown to manhood, was 
born, at Brighton, in the Island of St 
Vincent's. 

While at St. Vincent's he heard the 
termination of Torrijos's adventure. 
It had ended in the party landing at 
Malaga ; their occupying a farmhouse 
near the place of their landing ; being 
overpowered by numbers; surrender- 
ing at discretion ; being tried by court 
martial ; and executed, Boyd, as well as 
the Spaniards. Carlyle tells us of Ster- 
ling's mind being greatly affected by 
this catastrophe, as it well might. "I 
hear that musquetry still tearing my 
brain," is the language of one of his 
letters at the period. It was a subject 
on which Sterling never spoke, nor did 
his friends venture ever to refer to it. 

While he was at St. Vincent's the 
island was visited by a terrific hurri- 
cane. His house was blown down and 
almost everything in it destroyed. He 
and his wife, who was near her con. 
finenient, had to take refuge in a cellar, 
and remain there for some days till the 
violence of the hurricane was spent. 
The beauty of the island is dwelt on in 
his letters. " The landscapes here are 
noble and lovely as any that can be 
conceived on earth. How indeed could 
it bo otherwise in a small island of vol- 
canic mountains, far within the tropics, 
and perpetually covered with the richest 
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▼ecetatioB? The moral aspect of dungs 
is bad enough, but, if we had time, 
would be far from irremediable." Hie 
slaves had the vices of slaves, and some 
of the virtues too. They were good- 
humoured rascals, but they were cun- 
ning and deceitful. They had no great 
love of work, and in this they are little 
to be blamed ; labour for its own sake 
being one of the things which no man 
loves except a political economist while 
lecturing. Ferocious crimes the people 
of St. Vincent's did not commit, and 
Sterling thought they had no aptitude 
for such ; but they had little scruple 
at committing others. What are called 
ferocious crimes, such murders as those 
of Rush and the Mannings, add to them 
"Webster's scientific despatch and dis- 
posal of his dead man, are accompanied 
with as much meanneas as those which 
make leas impression on the observer's 
mind; and we believe a slave popula- 
tion, released from the habitual fear 
which savea their masters, are more 
Kkely than others to commit those 
fierce crimes which Sterling's classi- 
fication distinguishes as peculiar to 
a better class of men. Sterling saw 
slaves on the estate of a humane family, 
and, therefore, saw them under circum- 
stances more favourable than would 
have been suggested had he seen those 
of an estate under ordinary manage- 
ment. His own efforts for their in- 
struction and improvement seriously 
affected his health, and when he re- 
turned to Europe, in 1832, one of his 
objects in returning was, Hare tells us, 
" that he might find out a good school- 
master for the negroes, and send him 
over to St. Vincent." 

In 1833 he published the novel of 
" Arthur Coningsby." It was for the 
most part written some years before. 

While in the West Indies, Sterling 
thought more deeply of religion than he 
had done before. It is probable that the 
tragedy ofTorrijos and Boyd was among 
the things which forced in upon him the 
feeling of the hollowness of everything 
en which we rest our hopes here ; that 
a solution of the mystery of existence, 
which seems absolutely unmeaning, if 
We exclude the thought of man's im- 
mortality, and the fact that the thought 
of immortality derives its main support 
from revelation, as sought for by him 
earnestly. His letters from St. Yin- 
cent speak of obedience, patience, and 
prayer, and refer to much that can 
scarcely be the subject of communica- 



tion even between the most intimate 
friends, so impossible is it to reveal the 
struggles of the mind, and so certain is 
it that there are agonies of spirit which 
each man must bear alone, and, if not 
unaided, yet unaided by communications 
with others. Sterling thought that he 
owed much to Coleridge, much to Ir- 
ving, and the "Aids to Reflection*' 
was the subject of his constant study. 
That book, above all others of Cole- 
ridge's, is the best. It is earnest ; it 
is more free from the peculiar language 
of the German school than any other 
of his prose works ; and we think it 
would be desirable that the book was 
now reprinted without the additions 
which have more than doubled its size : 
•not that we think lowly of the addi- 
tions, but the book, like most books, 
is better without note or comment. 
After Sterling's return to Europe, 
Mr. Hare met him in 1833 at Bonn : 
Hare was at the time just about to 
commence his residence at Hertsmon- 
ceux, as rector. In the course of con- 
versation he learned that Sterling 
thought of taking Orders, but first 
wished to pass a year or two in Ger- 
many, to learn something of its theology 
and literature. Hare offered him his 
curacy if it shoidd be vacant when he 
took Orders. This led to his being 
ordained deacon at Winchester, on 
Triuity Sunday, 1834. " To priest's 
orders he was never admitted, as the 
state of his health, ere many months 
were gone by, put a compulsory close 
to his ministerial life." 

The account of this brief period of 
Sterling's life ought to be read in Arch- 
deacon Hare's book: nothing can be 
more beautiful than the picture which 
it gives, and one part of the charm is, 
that while that period of peace, and 
activity, and happiness exists in what 
seems contrast with the fitful and trou- 
bled Past of Sterling's life, and with 
the dreamy and unsatisfying Future 
that was before him ; while ilare lin- 
gers over the period with a pleasure 
not alone on account of his wish to 
preserve every recollection that he 
could recall of this happy time, but 
because in dwelling on it he, for the 
moment, escapes the sequel of the story, 
which cannot be thought of without 
pain, — vet this and every part of Ster- 
ling's life, in this felicitous sketch, seems 
naturally to grow out of what has pre- 
ceded : " one day telleth to another," 
and they are bound " each to each by 
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natural piety.** There is, in our own 
literature, — if that of Ireland is to be 
distinguished from the general litera- 
ture of England, — there is in our own 
Church, — if the Church of Ireland is 
to be thought of separately from the 
Church of England, a mistake which 
we are not likely to make, — one picture, 
equal in beauty to that which we have 
described. We think of Archdeacon 
Russell's narrative of Charles Wolfe's 
exertions as a curate in a wild district, 
struggling, like Sterling, with pulmo- 
nary disease, and, like Sterling, removed 
from the scene of his pastoral labours 
by the certainty of death had they been 
continued longer. The life of Wolfe 
is a less clouded one ; there is less to 
disturb us in the contemplation; but* 
the men were in many respects remark- 
ably like. The same power of winning 
the affections of every one with whom 
they came into even momentary con- 
nexion ; the same ready eloauence ; 
the same fervid temperament; the same 
entire truthfulness, and ardent, gene- 
rous self-forgetfulness. Wolfe was the 
better-educated man : we do not mean 
that his information was greater ; but, 
whether greater or less, it was more 
regularly acquired. His was the train- 
ing for many a long year of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, where it is our belief 
that the prescribed courses of study are 
the best for disciplining and invigorating 
the mind which can be anywhere found, 
and where, to whatever cause it is to 
be ascribed, there has been at any time 
but little of speculative infidelity ; and 
which, in our days, when the Church is 
disturbed by Papal chimeras and one 
absurdity or another, has witnessed but 
little of these fearful follies. Sterling's 
year or two years at Cambridge, where 
his time was passed in a debating society, 
followed by the era of his Athenmim 
writings, could have done little to keep 
the mind sober or steady. Still, while 
Wolfe's outward circumstances — even 
his very small pecuniary means — were 
favourable to a more regulated course 
than Sterling's, there was in both the 
same fitful enthusiasm. Whatever 
Wolfe did best — nay, whatever he did 
well was done, or would seem to have 
been done, as the work of the moment. 
In this, in many things, he and Sterling 
remind us of each other ; — but we must 
not deviate from our proper purpose 
into comparisons perhaps fanciful. 
Archdeacon Hare's account of Sterling 
thus opens ; — 



" He cam© to me at a time of heavy 
affliction, just after I had heard that the 
brother, who had been the sharer of all 
my thoughts and feelings from my child- 
hood, bad bid farewell to bis earthly life 
at Rome ; and thus he seemed given to 
me to make up in some sort for him 
whom I had lost. Almost daily did I 
look out at bis usual hour for coming to 
me, and watch his tall slender form 
walking rapidly across the hill in front 
of my window, with the assurance that 
he was coming to cheer and brighten, to 
rouse and stir me, to call me up to some 
height of feeling, or down into some 
depth of thought. His lively spirit res- 
ponding instantaneously to every impulse 
of nature or of art, bis generous ardour 
in behalf of whatever is noble and true, 
his scorn of all meanness, of all false 
pretences and conventional beliefs, soft- 
ened as it was by compassion for the 
victims of those besetting sins of a cul- 
tivated age, his never-flagging impe- 
tuosity in pushing onward to some un- 
attained point of duty or of knowledge, 
along with his gentle, almost reverential, 
affectionateness towards his former tu- 
tor, rendered my intercourse with him 
an unspeakable blessing ; and time after 
time has it seemed to me that his visit 
had been like a shower of rain, bringing 
down freshness and brightness on a 
dusty roadside hedge. By him, too, 
the recollection of these our daily meet- 
ings was cherished till the last. In a 
letter to his eldest boy, who was at 
school, and to whom he used to write 
daily, about two months before his death, 
after speaking of various flowers in his 

farden, especially of some gum cist uses, 
e says, * I think I like them chiefly 
because I remember a large bush of the 
kind, close to the greenhouse through 
which one passed into Mr. Hare's library. 
The ground used to be all white with 
the fallen flowers. I have so often stood 
near it. talking to him, and looking away 
over the Penvensey Level to the huge 
old Roman Castle, and the sea, and 
Beachy Head beyond. The thought of 
the happy hours I have so spent in talk- 
ing with him is and always will be very 
pleasant.* " 

There was no period of Sterling's 
life so happy as the short time which 
he passed as curate of Herstmonceux. 
The duties gave him definiteness of 
object, and relieved him from a life of 
speculation, which, separated from act, 
is about the worst and most dangerous 
manner of life that a man can adopt. 
We do not see how it can end other- 
wise than in error. The very truths 
seen, and not acted on, which the sup. 
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position assumes, leave the man in a 
worse state of moral being than if the 
neglected or disobeyed truths had ne- 
ver been presented to his mind. With- 
in two years of his death, Sterling him- 
self, writing of the period of life passed 
in active duty at Herstmonceux, said 
that "his inmost nature, suppressed 
and perverted for years by ignorance, 
by serious errors, and by heavy sor- 
rows, was set right at last, and made 
healthy, by the moral effort and self- 
sacrifice of taking Orders." 

Ilia health, unfortunately, rendered 
it impossible that he should remain in 
this happy occupation ; pulmonary dis- 
ease existed, and his physician insisted 
on perfect quiet as giving the only 
chance for life. He writes to Hare 
to communicate this "sentence." He 
says:— 

" However my present state of health may 
end, living or dying, I shall always look to 
the months of my ministry at Herstmonceux, 
and of my closer connexion with you, as a 
most bright and healthy contrast to my pre- 
vious life. When I think of leaving you, I 
fctl as if the one sabbath of my life were 
at an end. I may fix in London or else- 
where, and may spend more or fewer hours 
and words in the service of the Church ; but 
I shall be in the midst of excitement and 
intentions of which I have long since swal- 
lowed many a drenching dose, and which I 
look forward to for the future with horror. 11 

When we think of what Sterling's 
future life was, we cannot imagine that 
he gained much on the score of health 
by giving up the duties of a parish 
curate. He continued to reside for 
some months, at least, at Herstmon- 
ceux after his official connexion with 
the parish ceased; but London was 
the goal to which his thoughts verged, 
and literature was his object — the bu- 
siness to which he proposed devoting 
himself— and to London he soon went. 
He had already formed an acquaint- 
ance with Carlyle, which soon ripened 
into intimacy and cordial affection. 
Sterling was busy with theological 
learning: the Tholucks, Schleierma- 
chers, and Neanders, were his daily 
study : parts of Tholuck he translated. 
" He looked disappointed, though full 
of good nature," says Carlyle, «• at my 
obstinate indifference to them and their 
affairs." 

For some two or three years Ster- 
ling lived in London, or the neigh- 
bourhood. He had always been fond 
VOL. XXXIX.— NO. CCXXX. 



of writing verse, and occasionally ex- 
hibited powers of a kind that makes 
us think that the direction of his ta- 
lents to poetry would, probably, have 
secured more continued attention to 
his works than can now be hoped for. 
This does not appear to have been 
the feeling of either Hare or Carlyle, 
and we should think that Sterling heard 
little of the kind of praise which most 
animates a poet. His poems were, 
from time to time, printed in Black- 
wood ; but we find Sterling complain- 
ing that the Editor used to ask him for 
prose : and so he prosed to please the 
magazines, giving up his chances of a 
permanent name. 

Ill-health drove him from London to 
Bordeaux. He had scarcely re-ap- 
peared in England when he was or- 
dered to Madeira. This continued 
shifting of residence was unfavourable 
to any fixed exertion in literature, 
though Sterling bore the removal of 
his household gods better than most 
men. While at Madeira, he continued 
to write papers for Blackwood. " The 
Onyx-Rms," the best of them, was 
praised by Wilson, and his praise acted 
like inspiration. Again we find him 
in London, and again driven abroad. 
Italy is now, for a while, his home. 
Wherever he went he found friends- 
intellectual friends — and to the last his 
mind was active. At Madeira, Cal- 
vert, of the family of that Calvert 
whom Wordsworth commemorates as, 
by a large pecuniary legacy, freeing 
his early years from want, and the fear 
of want. At Italy, Carlyle, the brother 
of his biographer, and one who is or 
ought to be known to English scholars, 
as the person whose admirable edition 
and translation of Dante's "Inferno" 
has done more for the great poet than 
all else that has been of late years. In 
May, 1839, we find him at Clifton, 
still the victim of ill-health. For four 
or five years more, life was continued ; 
but "disaster on disaster" came— his 
wife's and his mother's death within an 
hour of each other, and the first wholly 
unexpected. His mental activity con- 
tinued to the last; nothing can be 
more beautiful than the fragments of 
letters to his son preserved by Carlyle 
and by Hare. As far as we can learn, 
great changes had been undergone in 
his religious feelings and views since 
he had been with Hare as his curate 
in Sussex. What the extent of those 
changes was* we do not know, — neither 
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book distinct!/ informs us ; but, what- 
ever they were, it is to be remembered 
that, ardent as was Sterling's nature, 
never was there a man whose opinions 
on every subject were so shifting and 
unstable — this not alone in religious 
speculation, but on all subjects what- 
ever. We have far exceeded the limits 
we had proposed to ourselves, led on 
by the interest of the subject. We 
must come to an end. 

On the 16th of September, 1844, 
Sterling felt that death was near. The 
language of his first biographer must 
here assist us : — 

*' In this conviction he said : ' I thank 
the All-wise One.' His sister remarked 
the next day that he was unusually cheer- 
ful. He lay on the sofa quietly, telling 
her of little things that he wished her to 
do for him, and choosing- out books to 
be sent to his friends. On the 18th he 
was again comforted by letters from 
Mr. Trench and Mr. Mill, to whom he 
took pleasure in scribbling some little 
verses of thanks. Then, writing a few 
lines in pencil, he gave them to his sister, 
saying, * This is for you ; you will care 
more for this 1 ' The lines were — 

** Could we but hear all Nature's roice, 
From Glowworm up to Sun, 
*Twould speak with one concordant sound, 
* Thy will, O Qod, be done 1 * 

44 But hark 1 a sadder, mightier prayer 
From all men's heart* that live, 
' Thy will be done In earth and Heaven, 
And thou my sins forgive 1 * " 

" These were the last words he wrote. 
He murmured over the last two lines to 
himself. He had been very quiet all that 
day, little inclined to read or speak, until 
the evening, when he talked a little to 
his sister. As it grew dusk, he appeared 
to be seeking for something, and, on her 
asking what he wanted, said, * Only the 
old Bible, which I used so often at Herst- 
monceux in the cottages ; ' and which 
generally lay near him. A little later 
his brother arrived from London, with 
whom he conversed cheerfully for a few 
minutes. He was then left to settle for 
the night. But soon He grew worse ; 
and the servant summoned the family to 
his room. He was no longer able to re- 
cognise them. The last struggle was 
short: and before eleven o'clock his spirit 
had departed. He was buried in the 
beautiful little church-yard of Bon- 
church." 

Of the two biographies of Sterling, 
Hare's gives us the best account of his 
early life — Carlylc's of his latter years. 
Carlyle describes himself as led to write 
because Hare has not dwelt on the 



changes of opinion which Sterling's 
mind, during his latter years, under- 
went. The fact of such changes Hare 
has distinctly stated ; and more than 
such fact is not learned from Carlyle. 
That Sterling's life should have been 
written, and written by two such men, 
is proof of the power which this high, 
minded, energetic, affectionate man 
exercised over all among whom he con- 
versed; but never was there a man 
whose fluctuations of opinion ought 
to have less effect, of any kind what- 
ever, on the minds of others, in the 
way either of influence or of authority. 
Never was there a man whose powers 
of mind seem to have l>een less under 
his own command. His opinions were 
not formed in any serious or thought- 
ful habits of study ; but he was fond 
of argument, and his power of readily 
clothing any proposition with impres- 
sive words, and dressing it out in lively 
imagery, cave it some seeming truth 
to himself and others. But such 
opinions, light as air, were blown 
about, or away, by trifling accidents of 
conversation with every one whom he 
met. His ready talent of disputation 
made him often, if not always, the vic- 
tor of the moment; and hence, his 
love for this kind of intellectual gam- 
bling, in which, by losing his time, 
he lost everything except his temper, 
which seemed to have oeen improved 
by trials, that would have outworn the 
patience of most men. In literature 
his efforts were crude and unripe : his 
biographers tell of works which they 
had not curiosity or industry enough 
to read, but tell enough to inform their 
readers that opinions were strongly ex- 
pressed in each, which the next suc- 
ceeding volume or essay was intended 
to efface. Thus, Goetne was in one 
book a mere mask, in the next some- 
thing more than man. We pronounce 
for neither opinion, nor against the 
mind which held each in succession; 
but we caution our readers against at- 
taching any kind of authority to such 
things, and the habit of obtruding 
them, as if they were of the slightest 
consequence, or of more value than 
the accidental advocacy of this view or 
the other, by a man whose opinion on 
either side was probably the dictate of 
mere momentary caprice and imperfect 
information. With Sterling we havo 
no quarrel ; we even think that hw 
best powers, exhibited in the calm ex- 
ercise of the poetical faculty, have not 
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been sufficiently appreciated by either except some few poems which maj 

of his biographers, and nothing but the yet be printed. The publication of his 

length to which this paper has already works by Archdeacon Manning con. 

extended prevents us from giving gists only of a selection of such essays 

proofs of this by extracts from his as had already, by having been printed 

poems. In judging of Sterling, it in the Atherueum or Blackwood, passed 

must be remembered that he himself from his control ; of these essays the 

attached but little value to anything he Onyx Ring is the best. But we shall 

had written. Though he had written a feel disappointed if the poems which he 

great deal — in fact, was at all times has left do not give evidence of higher 

engaged with one literary task or ano- power than any of his works hitherto 

ther — he destroyed all his manuscripts published. 



BONO. 

ANACBEOIf TO ILIA. 

BT 8TDHST VHITIHO. 

Place the cup of crystal wine 

Near that taper, burning bright: 

See a ruddy glow doth shine, 

A ruby with a heart of light. 

Everytime the golden flame 
Wavers to the evening air ; 

The crimson shadow does the same, 
Dancing here, and dancing there. 

Haste, my love, with Chian wine— 
The taper is the beaming soul ; 

The glow it casts are thoughts divine- 
Darling Ilia fill the bowL 

When thy sighs of soft desire 

Stir the roses round my brow ; 

My senses quiver, and a fire 

Dances through my veins, as now. 

Grapes shall weep with luscious tear— 
The soul of iiove shall ravished be ; 

Ravished by that Teian air, 

In Lydian accents sung by thee, 

To-night I drain the chalice deep, 

In Scythian* measure quaffing free : 

To-night the Byblian vine snail weep 
To Lydian accents sung by thee. 

Ilia I press the purple juice ; 

Press my lips with thine apart :f 
In wine there is this double use — 

It strengthens love, and fires the heart. 



* The Scythians were celebrated for their deep potations, 
t " Kissing with the inner Kp. n — Winters Tale, I., 2. 
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OUR PORTBUT GALLEBT. — NO. LXVII. 
HEBTBY BROOKE. 

Henrt Brooke, author of Customs Vasa, The Fool of Quality, and The 
Farmer's Letters, an Irishman of great eminence and deserved repute in his 
day, was born, in 1706, in «• The House of Rantavan," which stood on his 
paternal property, not very far from the picturesque village of Virginia, in the 
county of Cavan. 

His father was the Rev. Wm. Brooke, Rector of the union of Killinkere, Sec, 
in the Diocese of Kilmore. He was a man of worth and talent, and selected to 
be a member of the Convocation proposed to be held in 1 704. He and his brother 
Henry were Scholars of Trinity College in 1687 and 1701. He married Lettice 
Digby, daughter of Dr. Simon Digby, Bishop of Elphin, and Elizabeth Western*, 
his wife, and grand-daughter to the heroic Lady Digby, Baroness Oflaly, a noble 
Irishwoman of the Geraldine blood, who defended her Castle of Geashill against a 
swarm of rebels in 1641 successfully. Mrs. Brooke appears to have inherited 
much of her sense, spirit, and dignity. It is said that Dean Swift liked her 
society, and was often entertained at Rantavan, on his way to visit Sheridan at 
Quilca. These were the days of long equestrian journeys, of saddle-bags and 
stirrup-cups, horse-blocks and boot-hose. Locomotion was tardy, but social, 
and hospitality had time to open her door, and welcome her travel-stained 
guests, m place of seeing them fly over her chimney-tops on the steam wings 
of an express train. At Rantavan House the Dean was ever an honoured guest, 
and it is said "he stood in more awe of Madam Brooke than of most country 
ladies.' 1 

Brooke's family appear to have migrated from Cheshire about the year 1610, 
and the first of them on traditionary record is the Rev. Henry Brooke, who is 
called in some old papers now before us "a royal chaplain;" but it is more likely 
that he held some Government living in Ireland, from which he was obliged to fly 
in the year of the Rebellion, 1641, and seek refuge in London, where his adven- 
ture with Bishop Juxon, in a bookseller's shop, as well as his young and hand- 
some wif o 's rencontre and miraculous escape from a rebel chief, in a wood near 
Naas, have bequeathed a name, a legend, and a manuscript to the family. His 
son William ; lased lands in the county of Cavan, in 1670, which are at pre- 
sent in possess-'- a of his lineal descendant and namesake, Master Brooke, of the 
Chancery Bar ; and the son of this penultimate William was the old clergyman, 
our poet's father, whom we left above, entertaining Swift in his house of Rantavan. 

He had two sons, Henry, the subject of this memoir, and Robert, who loved 
the easel, and was an artist of some little repute. From his earliest youth Henry 
gave evidence of no common intellect. His mother had the training of his mind. 
She was literary, courageous, and persevering, and well calculated to impart to 
her children much of the impress of her own character. Inspired by her, Brooke, 
before he was seven years old, could repeat some of the finest passages of the old 
poets and dramatists. From her he inherited that religious fervour which seems 
to have swayed him all his life, amidst many inconsistencies, and which sparkles 
and burns along so many noble and eloquent passages in his prose writings. 
From her, too, ne drank in that love of civil and religious liberty which in after 
life was alternately the cause of his misfortunes and his fame, his poverty and his 
success. 

As an instance of his precocity, it is said that a neighbouring youth, who had 
a " fatal facility " in rhyming, brought, for his correction and approval, an ab- 
surd Ode which he had composed u to Phoebe or the Moon." The lines broke off 
abruptly with— 

" Ah ! why doth Phoebe love to shine by night ?" 

Under which young Brooke, who was then but eight years of age, wrote at once 
with his pencil— 

*' Because the eex looks best by candlelight !" 
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He was now sent to old Dr. Sheridan's School, kept then, I believe, in Capel- 
street, Dublin. Between the Brookes and Sheridans there was a relation, 
ship of very old standing. We find this stated in page 108 of the "Life 
of Mrs. Frances Sheridan," by Miss Le Fanu. The late Maria Edge worth 
(with whom we had the pleasure of spending two bright and well-remembered 
days, at the Bishop of Meath's house, in the Autumn of 1848) also mentioned 
this fact. She was a great admirer of Henry Brooke, and of his daughter 
Charlotte's Irish Bardic Translations, and makes honourable mention of him, 
when speaking of Brooke's first cousin, the Rev. William Brooke,* Rector of 
Granard for fifty years* The " cousinhood" is also spoken of in old letters ; and 
we found a traditionary recollection of this tie between the two families among 
the peasantry round about Quilca, which place we visited this Summer with deep 
interest. 

Dr. Sheridan made Brooke an excellent classical scholar, yet we hear nothing 
of his success in College, save that he graduated in the year 1723, when he 
was sixteen years old. At this time he saw something of Dean Swift in Cavan, 
who, it is said, " prophesied wonders of him," and told a Mrs. Fleming, of 
Bellevue, " that Brooke was a youth of genius, but he was sorry to see his 
talent point to poetry, which, of all pursuits, was most unprofitable 1" " The Dean 
was very kind to him when he saw how thoroughly modest and unpretending the 
young man was, and he never asked his opinion of any matter which was beyond his 
power to answer, or which might embarrass him." This indulgence was not 
lost upon Brooke, who, to his admiration of Swift's powers, added a deep venera- 
tion for his patriotism (as his abuse of Wood and his halfpence was called). Brooke 
wrote a refutation of some imputations on Swift's morality, and published 
it in a paper called The Shepherd — no doubt an ephemeral. He also translated into 
Italian verse, of which language he was an early master, the lines written by Barry, 
which Lord Boyle sent with a book to the Dean on his birth-day, and for which 
Swift thanked him in the kindest manner ; our young poet's gentleness and hu- 
mility no doubt disarming the critic who was so unsparing to others. 

Having determined on the study of law as a profession, Brooke went over to 
London m the year 1724. Here, though so very young, and without any intro- 
duction that we can discover, he appears to have engaged the attention, as after- 
wards he retained the affection, of some of the leading men of the day. His ge- 
nius, artless vivacity, and most amiable temper endeared him to all around him, 
and the notice and friendship of Pope, Swift, and Lyttleton threw a halo round 
his youth. His sojourn at the Temple was, however, brief. He was suddenly 
summoned to Ireland to receive the last farewell of a dying aunt, to whom 
he had been much attached. To Meares Court, then, Brooke hastened, just 
in time to receive from his relative her last blessing, and the charge of her 
only daughter, a lively and beautiful girl of twelve years of age. With her 
dying breath she constituted her nephew the legal guardian of her child. 
After the death of her mother, Catherine Meares was desirous of leaving Meares 
Court ; her father had been a younger brother, and his child had no right to the 
residence. She was escorted by her cousin-guardian to Dublin, where, acting on 
his mother's advice, he put her to a boarding-school, where she rapidly improved in 
knowledge, and grew in loveliness. On our desk, at this moment, lie a number 
of her letters, after she had been the tender wife and the faithful mother for 
years ; tarnished, and soiled, and torn, and all time-worn are they, yet they 
sparkle with the light of a happy mind, and are full of interest and playful life. 



* " In our immediate neighbourhood we, at this time, commenced an acquaintance with a 
friendly and cultivated family of the name of Brooke. The father, an old, well-informed cler- 
gyman, was nearly related to the Mr. Brooke who wrote the celebrated novel of The Fool of 
Quality, and the tragedy of Guttavut Vaaa. He possessed a considerable share of his relation s 
original genius, enthusiasm, and simplicity of character. With much classical learning he 
hid an admiration for Homer, which he expressed often with a vehemence that appeared 
extravagant in the opinion of his common auditors, bat in which my father most cordially 
sympathised. Mr. Brooke's daughter was married to Mr. Eyles Irwin, the well-known tra- 
veller, so that by another author this family were connected with the literary world." — 
Mmxir* of Richard LovtU Edgewarth, by hit daughter Maria Edgexoorth, voL ii. p. 12. 
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Brooke's visits were frequent at the boarding-school, and the result may be 
guessed : the boy- guardian became the boy-lover, and Brooke was married to Mis© 
Meares before she was fourteen, or her bridegroom twenty years of age ! In candour 
it must be told that these nuptials were clandestine : it is the only apology for her 
family and his friends not interfering to stop a marriage so rash and so premature. 
Yet Brooke appears to have ever looked back upon it in after life, from the bright 
heights of his great domestic happiness, with undecaying interest, and there are 
frequent allusions to the charm of such juvenile hvmeneals to be found in his 
books. On the wedlock being discovered by Brooke's parents, the knot was re- 
tied in a more regular and rubrical manner. Brooke now save himself up to 
connubial happiness, and the Nine Muses were neglected while welcoming the 
arrival of three little Graces, which the " child- wife" had presented to her hus- 
band before eighteen summers had passed over her head. 

But all this rightful happiness could not last ; the income was small, the out- 
tings large : the children came like annuals, and the stirrings of the man and 
e father began to awake and to strengthen. He went a second time to London, 
but literature in England was to him the rock-ahead which love had been in 
Ireland. The study of law was like chewing sawdust. His imagination tra- 
velled more towards a niche in Westminster Abbey than a brief in Westminster 
Hall : and the Temple in which his mind desired to adore was not that on the 
banks of Thames, but of Helicon. 

Here, under the eye and encouragement of his ever kind friend Pope, in 1728, he 
wrote his first and greatest poem, " Universal Beauty," in six books : a species 
of versified natural theology, or Bridgewater Treatise in rhyme, on a panoramic 
principle — happy in its combination of philosophy and piety, of things natural 
and things revealed. It was his own favourite production through all his 
life : and he was but twenty-two when he published it. For its motto he 
chose the opening verses of Saint John's Gospel, and in it he mingles the 
metaphysics of his own mind with the divinity of Scripture. From this poem 
Dr. jDarwin is believed to have taken the hint of his Botanic Garden. 
Pope was said to have put in a line here and an idea there : for one so young 
and modest as Brooke, he did, perhaps, condescend to " revise and to retouch," 
which he refused to Dunciad bards : and no doubt the advice of this perfect 
though passionless poet assisted Brooke's mind as much as his notice and friend- 
ship cheered and gratified him. Yet we cannot discern any attempt on his part 
to reach at Pope's style, though Sou they, in the first edition of his " Specimens 
of British Poets," when writing of the influence which Pope wielded over his 
u School," intimates that his friends often adopted his style, and "that even Henry 
Brooke, a man of undoubted genius," was caught in the imitation vortex, and 
manifested that he was so in his " Universal Beauty," from which Southey culls 
one line as a proof specimen, viz. :— 

" And all the worm insinuates through the pore.** 

This is indubitably an awkward line, but surely no more like Pope than Hamlet 
to Hercules. 

Shortly^ after this he was recalled to Ireland by ihe uneasy rumblings of the 
matrimonial chariot, not that " the wheels drave heavily," but that the vehicle 
was overladen, and probably the young passengers clamorous for refreshment. 

For his children's sake he once more resumed his profession, and practised in 
Dublin as a chamber counsel with good success for seven or eight years. But it 
was not to his taste, for his heart was with literature. He had large views of 
jurisprudence and an intense admiration of the British constitution, yet he satir- 
ises with admirable wit the operations of the law courts, and the tardy adminis- 
tration of justice, in his Fool of Quality. 

Brooke's strong desire for literary celebrity again brought him to London in 
the year 1736, and the reception he met with was of such a nature that he deter- 
mined to remain. Pope and Lord Lyttleton welcomed him most warmly. Mr. 
Pitt, afterwards the great Lord Chatham, who was then Groom of the Chamber to 
Frederick Prince of Wales, treated him with peculiar kindness, and introduced 
him to the Prince, " who caressed him with great familiarity, and presented him 
with many elegant and valuable tokens of friendship, among which were china, 
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books, paintings, &c, &c." Thus, at the age of thirty, had Brooke in England 
attained to a social and literary position seldom reached by one so young, so 
comparatively obscure, and an Irishman. To account for this, for he has 
left us no detail of his life at this time, we must remember that Brooke 
had points of great attractiveness about him. He was " young, fresh-looking, 
slenderly formed, and exceedingly graceful ; he had an oval face, ruddy com- 
plexion, and large, soft eyes, full of fire ; he was of great personal courage, yet 
never known to offend any man ; he was an excellent swordsman, and could 
dance with much grace. " To these " ad captandum " qualities may be added 
his freshness of mind and artless vivacity, his wide acquaintance with books, and 
love of learning, and his unpretending modesty, dignified with considerable inde- 
pendence when any one attempted to patronise him, or lord it over his opinions 
or himself. 

Brooke's maternal relations probably helped him onward in London society, 
for through his grand-uncle, Lord Digby, he was allied in blood to the noblest 
families in the kingdom. Of such help, however, Brooke makes no mention in 
any record or letter of his which we have ever seen, though possibly the circum- 
stance had its influence, and acted unconsciously in his favour. 

His first production now was a translation into verse of the three first books of 
Tasso's " Jerusaleme," of which Mr. Hoole, who subsequently translated the whole 
poem, thus speaks : — 

44 Mr. Brooke's translation, in particular, is at once so harmonious and so spirited, that I 
think an entire translation of Tasso by him would not only have rendered my task unneces- 
sary, but have discouraged those from the attempt whose poetical abilities are much superior ' 
to mine," 

But Brooke had no time nor thought now for Italian, his political life was fast 
dawning ; and, without discarding poetry, he found he could unite her in a sort 
of literary wedlock to politics, which at that time engrossed him. Two adverse 
and violent tides were then sweeping through the palace, the senate and the 
nation, and on one of these Brooke, who was ever ignorant of the Platonists* 
doctrine, pfittt &y*f, launched his whole mind unreservedly in a spirit of sincere 
and strenuous partisanship. 

It was the year 1739 ; and England was yet unblessed by the happy landscape 
of royal life, which, radiant in the hues of domestic purity and fidelity, now glad- 
dens and teaches the hearts of the wives and mothers of these kingdoms ; on the 
contrary, George the Second's court was unhappy and immoral, and the dis- 
closures made oy the Walpoles and the Herveys of " how mean and wicked 
kings and queens can be " are revolting and sickening. The Prince of Wales 
headed the opposition. The Minister was Sir Robert Walpole. And, of a 
truth, intense party feeling had so heated the political atmosphere, that men 
inhaled fever, and became wild about they knew not what. The Minister 
stood almost alone, supported by the Court, and feebly aided by the two 
Newcastle* in Parliament ; and against him was a band in the House and 
outside its walls, comprising some of the first orators, wits, and poets of the 
day. In the house, and arrayed against the Minister, was Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham, with his dignity oi form, his versatility, his eloquent argument, like 
logic set on fire, his melodious war-notes, and terrible invective, " the eagle eye 
of the great Conde, the fascination of look, the ardentia verba of the lips." 
There was Lord Chesterfield, who had married the King's half-sister, Lady Wal- 
singham, with his keen knowledge of life, his high breeding, his elaborate oratory, 
and ready sarcasm. There was Lord Carteret, classical, steadfast, searching, 
full of political knowledge, and adorned with an elocution pure, graceful, and 
convincing ; there was Wyndham, perspicuous, forcible, pathetic, of whom Pope 
said that he was 

" The master of our passions and his own." 

There was Pulteney, afterwards Lord Bath, and Walpole's successor, inflexibly 
severe, with " argument, wit, and tears at his command ;" of whom the Minister 
often said, " that he dreaded his tongue more than another man's sword." There 
waaBathurst, sensible, upright, animated. There was Argyle, " the great Duke," 
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whose character has been limned with such life and truth by Sir Walter Scott, 
in his "Heart of Mid Lothian;" there was Lord Scarborough, with his 
strong honesty ; and Sandys, with his unhesitating personalities, who brought 
forward his motions of want of confidence in the Minister, to one of which, 
when Walpole replied, affirming his unconsciousness of the corruption he was 
accused of, he quoted from Horace incorrectly the line— 

" Nil conscire sbi, nulli palleeoere culpa." 

This false syntax offending Pulteney's classic ear, he started up, and told the 
Minister his mistake, which amendment, however, Walpole, with characteristic 
dogmatism, would not admit, arguing stoutly that his version was the true one, 

Such were some of the senatorial standard-bearers within the house, and out- 
side was a host of writers ; among whom were Pope ; Fielding the novelist ; 
Dr. Johnson, then an ardent politician; Glover, the author of "Leonidas;" 
Paul Whitehead, a Republican, yet a Tory ; and Henry Brooke, who at that 
time produced his famous tragedy, Oustavus Vasa, or the Deliverer of his 
Country, in which Walpole is severely handled in the character of Trollio, 
And undoubtedly Brooke launched this drama on the public stream at a moment 
eminently propitious to his own fame and advancement in life. 

The play was accepted at Drury Lane, but, when about to be acted, an order 
came down from the Lord Chamberlain, prohibiting its appearance on the stage. 
To this Smollett, in his " History of the Reign of George IF.," alludes, when 
he says " A fatal stroke was given to the liberty of the press by the act subject- 
ing all dramatic writings to the inspection of a licenser." The prohibition 
which hindered its performance could not be applied to its publication. The 
press produced it, preceded by a modest, elegant, and manly preface, by Brooke 
himself, in which he says — "Many are the difficulties a new author has to 
encounter, introducing his play on the stage. I had the good fortune to sur- 
mount them. This piece was five weeks in rehearsal. I disposed of many 
hundred tickets, and imagined I had nothing to fear but from the weakness of 
the performance. But then it was that where I looked for approbation I met 
with repulse. I was condemned and punished in my works without being ac- 
cused of any crime, and made obnoxious to the Government under which I live, 
without having it in my power to alter my conduct, or know in what instance I 
had given offence.'* 

On the publication of this tragedy its sale kept pace with its popularity ; 
curiosity was awakened, the public ardour kindled; and, strange as it may 
appear, four thousand copies were sold, at five shillings each, in a very short 
tune. The Prince of Wales sent Brooke a hundred guineas, which he could ill 
afford to do. Lord Chesterfield took forty copies ; and Dr. Johnson, whose 
awful face was just emerging, like a giant sun, through the winter fog of obscu- 
rity, appeared on Brooke's side, and published his " Complete Vindication of 
the Licensers of the Stage, from the Malicious Aspersions of Mr. Brooke, Author 
of ' Gustavus Vasa,' 1739," in which, in a vein of caustic irony, he satirises 
the Government for their treatment of Brooke, and contrasts the freedom, nobi- 
litv, and justness of the thoughts in his tragedy, with the mean and narrow- 
minded policy which suppressed its appearance on the stage. On the whole, 
his essay was a high compliment to Brooke as a man and a poet, from one of 
the greatest of English minds. 

By this play Brooke acquired much fame, more notice, and a thousand guineas ; 
in tne tragedy there is great political bitterness, and much poetical beauty. 
When the man wrote, the tenderness and sweetness of his muse and his mind 
broke forth in passages of rare excellence ; but when he laid down his soft swan 

2uill, and seized his iron stylus, his invectives were those of a partisan, and like 
>raco, he dipped his pen in blood. In his tragedv there is a line which Lord 
Byron has transplanted in all but its integrity into his " Childe Harold," no doubt 
unconscious of the plagiarism, the memory of poets often mingling with the 
creations of their imagination. The line is in Act II. Scene 2 : — 

" Is not the camel mute beneath his burden V 
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I need hardly remind the reader of the apposite line in " Childe Harold "— 
"Mute the camel labours with the heaviest load." 

The fame and notice Brooke acquired by this play seemed the earnest of a 
prosperous career, and this was heightened by the increased intimacy with which 
lis royal patron, the Prince of Wales, favoured him. So pleased was he with 
Brooke's society, that he proposed that Mrs. Brooke should become the nurse 
of the infant, afterwards George III., of which the Princess was then pregnant. 

Under such distinguished patronage Brooke's star seemed in the ascendant. 
He took a villa at Twickenham, near to that of his kind friend Pope, furnished it 
handsomely, and wrote to Ireland for his wife and family to come over and par. 
take of his fame and his happiness. Here, on the banks of Thames, sitting under 
his natural and poetical laurels, in the morning of his life and the vigour of his 
intellect, with the sympathy of friends, the companionship of genius, and the 
smile of his Prince, to whom he was respectfully and gratefully attached, Brooke's 
happiness seems to have reached the point of its culmination. 

It is a pity that no detail of his life at this time has reached us; one letter, 
which tells of a walk he had with Mr. Spence in Richmond Park, in which they 
discussed Pope's merits as a poet, remains. In this, Brooke's praise of the author 
of the " Dunciad " borders on the extravagant, and he speaks of his having " im- 
proved Homer." This was the criticism of the heart more than of the head, and 
if we remember how steady and disinterested Pope's friendship * had been for 
him, one cannot wonder at it. 

In 1740 Brooke became alarmingly ill, and, as a last resource, the London 
physicians sent him to try his native air. To the "House of Rantavan" then was 
Brooke carefully removed, and his health was speedily restored. The place and 
air seem singularly suitable for an invalid. We visited it recently, in company 
with an agreeable friend, and saw with interest its ancient garden skirted by large 
trees — yews and elms ; its avenue of limes ; its bright lake with island and wood ; 
and its thymy hills rising round about and full of breezy health. 

With resuscitated strength came back to Brooke the strong desire for London 
life. But this was not to be, " and to the surprise of all who knew him, he 
now disposed of the house at Twickenham, sold his furniture, dismissed his ser- 
vants," and decided on remaining in Ireland. 

His biographers endeavour to account in various ways for conduct so inconsistent 
with his interest ; but he himself has furnished no clue to the mystery ; and the de- 
duction generally arrived at is, that he yielded to his wife's anxieties lest his over- 
zeal in the Prince's cause might engender trouble. Brooke's gratitude to him knew 
no measure ; it threw a false light around that royal person, through which his 
injuries were magnified, and his virtues, whatever they were, exaggerated ; and, 
spurred on by the generous enthusiasm of his nature, Brooke only wanted an 
opportunity " to openly espouse his patron's quarrel, and thunder forth his wrongs 
and his excellencies to the world." This would not have been wise for the man 
or the time — both overheated. The sense and sweetness of the wife prevailed, 
and Brooke, yielding to her better judgment, as he hoisted his homeward sail, 
earned to himself a bench in the same boat with the sage Ithacensian, of whom 
it was said— 

" Vitulam suam pnetulit immortalitati." 

"Ireland," says Dr. Bissett, "is a good mother of men of genius, but a bad 
nurse." Brooke had now to test this by his dereliction of England. But 
though absent in person, he still kept up a lively correspondence with his lite- 
rary friends. His Prince honoured him with more than one letter, but these have 
perished, with others from Lords Lyttleton and Chesterfield, and many papers of 
interest, through an accidental fire. 

He himself wrote a beautiful letter. His wife once said, " there were sentences 
in his words." His style was graceful, flowing, dignified ; his conclusion grave, 
courteous, and affectionate; his autograph manly, clear, perpendicular. 



* In a letter from Brooke to Pope, he says, " It is not unknown to me, that I procured 
friends and reputation by your saying things of me which no one would have thought I 
merited, had not you said them."— Brookeana, vol. ii. p. 10. 
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Altogether the bold and decided manuscript of a man who entertained troth, 
felt it powerfully, and desired that his correspondents should feel it also. Two 
letters of his to Pope, with the poet's answer, are preserved and here given. 
They are interesting from containing Pope's confession of his faith, which 
Brooke demands with an honest earnestness which we may smile at for its 
simplicity, but must admire for its truth. The real fact is, that Pope was 
what he professes himself in his correspondence with Racine, " Un boa 
Catholique," and we have Johnson's testimony of his having died in communion 
with the Church of Rome. The confession itself the reader will find in his letter ; 
it is cold and undefined, and seems to have been extracted from him like one of 
his teeth : something in the style of Gil Bias* Soldier- Beggar, Brooke's point- 
blank question acting the part of the " Escopete " on the occasion. Yet Pope's 
letter is kind and full of courteous praise of Brooke, which is the more to be 
reckoned on when we remember that Dr. Johnson, in his life of this poet, says, 
" Pope never flattered those he did not love, nor praised those he did not es- 
teem." 

TO ALBXANDEB POPE, ESQ. 

" Dbab Sir, — I was much concerned that I bad not an opportunity of taking leave of 
yon when I came for Ireland. I earnestly wished to see yon, because I feared it was for the 
last time, and I wanted to thank you once for all for much good yon have done me, 
and more particularly for revising and passing your friendly judgment upon some lines of 
mine that indeed were]scarcely worth your reading. Keep me from the vanity of thinking you 
have any cordial regard for me ; I should then lose the pleasure of reflecting that I esteem 
and most heartily love you, without an expectation of any return of the like nature, as you 
have done me many kindnesses without the possibility of a recompense. 

" I should not have presumed to express myself thus far, if it had not come in my way, as 
I was going to speak to you upon a matter that is much nearer and dearer to me than even 
your fame. I have often heard it insinuated that you had too much wit to be a man of religion, 
and too refined a taste to be that trifling thing called a Christian ; those who spoke this, per- 
haps, intended it to your praise, but to me it was a cloud that intercepted the brightness of 
your character. I am amazed whence this could proceed, and I now feel that they httfe 
knew you. I had not read your Messiah, your ode of the * Dying Christian to his Soul,' 
and your letters to that great and good man the Bishop of Rochester, till very lately, and 
that at a time when sickness, indisposing me for light thoughts, gave me a true and affecting 
relish for them ; and I am sure it is as impossible for any other than a Christian to write 
them, as it is for the best Christian to read and not to be made better by them. 

" I wish you had wrote more upon divine subjects, or that you would go on to make your 
ethics perfect^ as I am confident you would rather improve a single man to his advantage than 
entertain thousands to your own fame. I have had a tedious illness since I saw you last, 
but I think I am growing stronger with change of air and exercise ; I have now better 
health and much more leisure than usual, and it would be no compliment to tell you, in my 
present disposition, that I would rather enjoy your friendship than all that crowds or courts 
could give me, for barely to say that I care for neither is to speak as charitably as I can. 

" May you five long, Sir, to give profit to the world, and pleasure to your friends, to be 
the shelter of such shrubs as I am, and to know that every sentiment I have is full of love 
and respect to you, and that I am, with all truth, your grateful and affectionate 

"H. Brooke." 

I bom MB. pope. 

« Bath, December, 174a 

" Dbab Sib, — Yours came to me no more than two days since, having been in Bath for 
soma time on account of ill health. It is impossible I should answer your letter any further 
than by a sincere avowal, that I do not deserve the tenth part of what you say of me as a 
writer ; but as a man I will not, nay, I ought not in gratitude to Him to whom I owe what- 
ever I am, and whatever I can confess to his glory ; I will not sav I deny that you think 
no better of me than I deserve. I sincerely worship God, believe in His revelations, resign 
to His dispensations, love all His creatures, am in charity with all denominations of Chris- 
tians, however violently they treat each other, and detest none so much as that profligate 
race who would loosen the bands of morality, either under the pretence of religion or free- 
thinking. I hate no man as a man, but I hate vice in any man ; I hate no sect, but I hate 
uncharitableness in any sect ; this much I must say, merely in compliance with your desire, 
that I should say something of myself. 

" I am truly glad of every opportunity to assist a man of your disposition, whose morals go 
hand in hand with his talents, and whose modesty is not spoiled by the applause that is justly 
given to bis merit; esteem such men I must ; it is no obligation on them, but on me whan I 
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con serve them ; and let me add that the esteem I bear them Is inseparable from so much 
affection as most make me a sincere friend to you in whom I discover as many good quali- 
ties of the heart as of the head ; and from my heart I wish you health and prosperity in every 
thing you undertake, as I am convinced your ends will always be honourable, I send you 
a book just published by a person utterly a stranger to me, though not to my meaning, in 
which hie has perfectly explained me in a vindication of the ' Essay on Man.* from the as- 
persions and mistakes of Mr. Cronsaz ; it shall come to you by post, franked, and I believe it 
will be some satisfaction to you. Tour's, dear Sir, in truth and affection, 

"Alexander Pops.* 

This cold avowal of an undefined faith is scarce noticed in Brooke's answer to 
this letter, which we have not space to give. 

In 1741, Brooke contributed to Ogle's version of Chaucer, " Constantia, or the 
Man of Law's Tale." In his additions to the original poem it is evident he had 
dipped his pen very frequently in the inkhorn of that delightful old chronicler and 
noble canon, Monsieur Froissart. In 1745 we find him sending forth from his soli- 
tude " The Earl of Westmorland,*' a tragedy in five acts, which was performed on 
the Dublin stage. In this and in all his tragedies Brooke, as Davis, the biographer 
of Garrick, tells us, " leant to the ancient dramatists," affecting their quaint and 
sententious fancy, — no bad graft on the branches of his own exuberant imagina- 
tion. How a man of Brooke's unquestioned piety could continue during a 
long life to write for the stage is a mystery. This anomaly of character awakens 
the indignation of Richard Ryan, his biographer, who thus speaks of him:— 
" During the greater part of his life his religious opinions approached to what is 
called Methodistical, yet he uniformly supported the stage ; nevertheless it is cer- 
tain he lived more consistently than he wrote. No day passed in which he did 
not collect his family to prayer, and read and expounded the Scripture to them 
with a clearness ana fervency edifying and interesting." 

The feet is, that the objection to the stage was supposed to have passed away 
with the Puritans, who were considered as a defunct body. The tone of the times 
was lax ; the court was thoroughly wicked ; the pulpit all but mute. The 
a^e saw the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Patrick's corresponding with the King's 
mistress, Lady Suffolk ; Richardson's novels were openly recommended from the 
pulpit as vade mectans of virtue, especially " Pamela " (a book full of the grossest 
scenes, though written with a good intent), which Dr. Slocock, of Christ's Church, 
Surrey, in a pulpit oration, and we dare say with all the sincerity of ignorance, 
advised his congregation to peruse as a manual of morality. In Ireland, also, 
the manner of preaching was very different from what it is now : the sermons 
were mere moral recitations, or something not half so good. In 1757 the 
Rev. Dr. Brett* preached his famous sermon in St. Anne's Church, Dublin, 
" On Conjugal Love and Duty," taking his text from Hebrews, xiii. 4 ; with a 
dedication " to the Lady Caroline Russell ; asserting the Prerogative of Beauty, 
and vindicating the Privileges of the Fair Sex " I 

In the year 1745 old Mr. Brooke died. He appears to have been a truly pious 
minister. His epitaph was written in neat and appropriate lines by Lord Clare, 
whom Goldsmith has immortalised in his " Hauncn of Venison." He was then 
Earl Nugent, and was a friend and admirer of Henry Brooke during his life. By 
his father's death Brooke became a small "laird," and proprietor of the "House of 
Rantavan," where he had been born, and about 500 acres ; truth to say, barren and 
bare enough. We find from old letters that " his pen still brought him in money," 
and poverty seems never to have alarmed his sanguine mind, or caused him to 
complain. 

In the month of May, 1745, his old friend Lord Chesterfield came to Ireland 
as Viceroy. Without stopping to discuss this nobleman's claims to morality, 
which those who run may read in his " Letters to his Son," we will merely say, 
that he appears to have had a more clear-sighted view of the cause of Irelanas 
evils than any of his successors ; and for this we would refer the reader to his let- 
ters to Dr. Chevenix, Bishop of Waterford, published in 1755. He was most 

* This man was chaplain to the Duke of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He was 
not fer from seventy years of age when he preached this sermon, from which circumstance we 
may charitably deduce that he was doting. 
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popular : people said, " had he remained a little longer he would have put all 
the strings of the Irish harp in tune." Brooke, though among the first to rejoice 
at his coming, yet, through shyness or pride, was the last to pay his personal re- 
spects to him. There had been some previous connexion between his Excellency 
and Brooke, inasmuch as one of Chesterfield's most powerful speeches was delivered 
against the very " Play-licensing Bill," under the operations of which Brooke's tra- 
gedy suffered in 1739. On his first coming to court, the conversation turned on 
the following passage in " Pastor Fido :— 

"Se Ipecac si dolce," &c. 

Brooke translated it on the spot, with a delicacy which removed the objection 
that Cardinal Borromeo once made to the original verses, that they " connived 
at sinning." He afterwards rendered them into elegant Latin. 

Lord Chesterfield now appointed Brooke barrack-master of MuHingar, to- 
gether with certain emolumentary addenda, which brought him a clear <£400 
a-year. It was farther intimated to him that this was to be but a " step" to 
something more lucrative. On his appointment, he seemed to have thrown his 
whole soul into barracks ; and in place of being content with riding over to Mul- 
lingar, doing his work, receiving his salary, and asking no questions, nothing 
would satisfy him without going back to investigate ancient abuses, and to ex- 
plore all the rat-holes which the Government and the Barrack Board had made 
to deposit their own perquisites in, from the pockets of the nation. The result 
of all this was the publication of a satirical pamphlet, which ran to eighty pages, 
and through three editions, entitled " The Secret History and Memoirs of the 
Barracks of Ireland," published by A. Moore, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 
full of most lively sarcasm, together with minute information on every part of the 
subject, from Parliament down to pipeclay. With a patient flail he threshed the 
whole matter, sheaf by sheaf, occasionally turning his weapon, and flourishing 
fierce blows against any little abuse or chicanery ; on which occasions, no doubt, 
he dealt himself many a hearty knock on the head, which told fatally against his 
future interest, and killed downright any hope of preferment for him on the part 
of the Government. 

In this year, being " the forty-five," when so many standards were hung forth 
on Northern Hills for Charles Edward, and when the Protestant and Hano- 
verian party grew pale at " rebellion having had good luck" on the field of Pres- 
tonpans, Brooke published his " Farmer's Letters," which, to our poor mind, 
contain some of the most searching and comprehensive invectives against the 
Papacy ever put forth, occasionally clad in matchless eloquence of language. 
They were much read and admired in London, and produced the following well- 
known lines from Garrick's pen : — 

TO MR. BROOKE, ON HIS PUBLICATION OP THE FARMER'S LETTERS. 

" O, thou, -whose artless freeborn genius charms — 
Whose rustic zeal each patriot bosom warms, 
Pursue the glorious task — the pleasing toil ; 
Forsake the fields, and till a nobler soil : 
Extend the Farmer's care to Human kind, 
Manure the heart, and cultivate the mind ; 
There plant religion, reason, freedom, truth ; 
And sow the seeds of virtue in our youth. 
Let no rank weeds corrupt, or brambles choak, 
And shake the vermin from the British oak. 
From northern blasts protect the vernal bloom, 
And guard our pastures from the wolves of Borne. 
On Britain's liberty engraft thy name, 
And reap the harvest of immortal fame !" 

These lines are well known, and have obtained enviable immortality, by having 
had a niche assigned them in the " Elegant Extracts," which is a land of West- 
minster Abbey for defunct literature. Yet the letters themselves are scarcely to be 
met in print, and we have been unable to procure a second copy, even in those 
catacombs of intellect, and mausoleums of dead men's wits, the Anglesea-street 
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bookshops! In 1747 Brooke contributed to Moore's "Fables for the Female 
Sex," four* of great merit. His prose ever exceeded his poetry ; indeed, in the 
present taste for spicy creations and impassioned lyrics, these would scarce be 
read, much less admired. Moore, who was the author of the famous tragedy of 
The Gamester, pays Brooke an elegant compliment in his preface, which, as it 
is short, we shall transcribe : — " To avoid the misfortune which may attend me 
from any accidental success, I think it necessary to say, that I have been assisted 
in the following poems by the author of Gustavus Vasa. Let the crime of 
pleasing be his, whose talents as a writer, and whose virtues as a man, have ren- 
dered him a living affront to the whole circle of his acquaintance." In this year 
also Brooke published a satirical opera, entitled Jack the Giant- Queller, reflecting 
on men, manners, morals, and Governments at large. It is the best of all his 
poetical effusions ; full of wit, life, and knowledge of the world. 

The sweet song of " Gracey Nugent" is to be found in this opera ; for Brooke, 
Kke all men of enthusiastic temperament, loved music, and delighted in the wild 
and melancholy melodies of his own country. This play was acted only one night 
in Dublin ; it had the fate of his Gustavus ; and, being supposed to contain allu- 
sions to the Government, was suppressed under Walpole's Act.f This act of 
tyranny (for such it appeared to Brooke) thoroughly excited him ; and as he always 
sailed best with the wind on his quarter, or rather, like the Flying Dutchman, 
with the breeze right a-head, he published at once " The Last Speech of John 
Good, who was condemned in April, and executed in May." This brochure is 
full of political sarcasm and bitterness against venality and corruption ; yet so 
varied, so versatile, and, we may add, so anomalous, was the man's mind, that 
he sums up all with a peroration descriptive of the great story of Redemption, 
so eloquent and orthodox, that a Leighton might have read it with pleasure for 
its spiritual beauty ; a Calvin endorsed it for the sternness of its truth ; and an 
Edward Irving preached it for its gracefulness and originality. 

In 1749, The Earl of Essex appeared from his pen, a rechauffe of an old 
play written by Banks, the man of whom it was said, " that his rhymes were not 
poetry, but prose gone mad." 

In this year we find Brooke solicited by a large body of the independent electors 
of Dublin to declare himself a candidate for that city at the coming election ; 
but this honour, with much humility and courteousness, he declined, " because of 
some of the most eminent merchants having published a declaration in favour 
of another man," of whom Brooke modestly says, that " to the advantages of 
being a free citizen and excelling trader, he adds an acknowledged superiority in 
every other merit." 

Whether he would have succeeded in parliamentary life it would be hard to 
say at this distance of time ; doubtless he had more zeal than prudence, and more 
honesty than caution. He saw the peaks of virtue in enthusiastic lights, and if he 
conceived he was sailing on the current of truth, his course then became reckless, 
and he would scorn the rudder while he hoisted every sail to drive with the breeze 
or catch the blast. He had a thorough knowledge of the world in theory, and 
saw into character with a piercing eye ; but he was simple and artless in his prac- 
tical conduct, and too chivalrous for common life ; and his mind was of that 
fine porcelain, that it would ill have borne the collision with rougher vessels when 
tossing together on the stormy billows of debate ; doubtless he had wit and words 
at command; and, of his talent for extempore speaking, we have a well authenti- 
cated and convincing story which appears in every biography of him :— 

" One Sunday, whilst the congregation were assembled in the rural church of the pariah 
in which he lived, they waited a long time the arrival of their clergyman. At last, finding 
he was not likely to come that day, they judged that some accident had detained him, 
and being loth to depart entirely without their errand, they, with one accord, requested that 
Mr. Brooke would perform the service for them, and expound a part of the Scriptures. He 
consented, and the previous prayers being over, he opened the Bible, and preached extern- 



* Namely — The Temple of Hymen, The Sparrow and the Dove, The Female Seducers, 
and Love and Vanity. 

t This Act was passed in 1786. It was caused by two vile farces, of the most ribald de- 
scription, having been written against the Ministry. 
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pore on the first text that struck his eye. In the middle of his discourse the clergyman* 
entered, and found the whole congregation dissolved in tears. He entreated Mr. Brooke to 
proceed, but this he modestly refused, and the other as modestly declared, that after the testimony 
of superior abilities, which he perceived in the moist eyes of all present, he would think it 
presumption and folly to hazard, at this particular time, anything of his own ; accordingly, 
the concluding prayers alone were said, and the congregation dismissed for the day." 

Garrick, who had professed great friendship for Brooke during his sojourn in 
Dublin, " pressed him earnestly to write for the stage, offering to enter into articles 
that he would give him a shilling a line for all he produced, provided he wrote 
for him alone;" but this arangement did not suit tne temper and, perhaps, the 
feeling of Brooke, and by his declining it he forfeited the favour of Garrick. 
He certainly had much quiet dignity, which might seem to an indiscriminating 
eye as pride. It was, however, never aggressive, but defensive ; not loud, but 
lowly. We have never met one boasting expression of his in all our records 
of his life and mind, nor one angry or peevish word. A clever pamphlet was 
published against him, full of personalities, and just after he had finished its 
perusal a friend came in, and inquired how he had liked it. Brooke answered, 
" Why, Sir, I laughed at its wit, and smiled at its malice." His independence, 
though carried to an extreme, was always of a retiring nature, and never inter- 
fered with the outgoings of his social and domestic benevolence, which was exer- 
cised to a mult. 

As a specimen of the fervor with which Brooke estimated his friends, we here 
subjoin tne copy of an old letter now before us, written by Brooke to Mr. Gorges 
Howard, who is supposed to have been the "friend" so often introduced in the 
lively parenthetical dialogues of the Fool of Quality:— 

[2VY> date.! 

" Mt dear Sir, — I rejoice with a delighted heart at the advantage and agreeableness of 
your present situation. If anything will give me more pleasure than your prosperity, it will 
be the knowledge of your being equally pleased with adversity. Speak no more of gratitude, 
I beseech you ; when people who confer favors begin to talk of obligations, it ought rather to 
be construed as a reproach than an acknowledgment Oh ! had I the ability to hold you to 
me during life, I should look upon it as a signal blessing from my God, and one of the best 
benefits that man could bestow. I concluded, without your telling me, that you and our 
Harry must be very low in purse, when you refused or declined the accommodation of your 
friend, but I am cheerful under the sense that all is as it should be, and therefore much better 
than my will would have had it Be not, therefore, distressed for me, my brother. Incon- 
veniences are habitual, and are at times even pleasing to me ; they are nothing to the many 
difficulties and impending perditions through which my Master hath already brought me with 
a high hand. That the Qod of your bosom, who has given you so great faith in him, may 
also give you the fulness of the light and knowledge of his nature, is the prayer ofj dear 
Sir, your most loving and most faithful, " Henry Brooks.* 

He was the best and kindest of landlords, though we fear much imposed on 

relieving the distressed, and entering into the sorrows of every cottier on his 
estate with a degree of sympathy almost morbid. His family had rapidly in- 
creased, and his domestic happiness knew no bounds. 

During these years his only brother, Robert, lived with him at the poetical 
mansion, the "House of Rantavan." Robert was the second son, and the 
brothers were greatly attached. This gentleman married his cousin, Honor 
Brooke, daughter of the Rev. Henry Brooke, Rector of Kinawly, in Fer- 
managh. Sne had brought her husband a large fortune in marriage, and 
a large family after, and the two brothers, and their wives and children, con- 
sisting of at least twenty persons, lived together in the rarest and most continued 
harmony. Henry loved poetry, Robertf was an enthusiastic painter, and both 



* Probably the Bev. Arnold Cosby, who succeeded Brooke's father in the parish of 
Kulinkere. 

t His eldest son, Henry, was an excellent artist and a still better man. He was the 
intimate friend and correspondent of John Wesley, and Mr. Fletcher of Madely. He was 
father to William Brooke, R.A., now of Hastings, a painter of much originality and talent; 
and his grand-daughter— our own townswoman, Mrs. C Wolseley — is the well known 
authoress of " Yilleroi," and " Paddy's Leisure Hour* in the Poor-house." 
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were " adscript! glebe," and delighted in agriculture. The sisters-in-law were 
warmly attached, the nephews and nieces the same. All the Brookes ran sweetly 
together; it was a "meeting of the waters" — a t€ confluentia flumina" — Coblentz 
transferred to Cavan. A friend who visited Rantavan at this time thus writes :— 
" Discord has never entered these doors ; the house is a little paradise, the abode 
of peace and love." 

The following letter from Henry Brooke to one of his nephews, on the occa- 
sion of the birth of a child, will shew what his mind was in regard of the connu- 
bial and filial ties. The sentiments in this extract are slightly tinged with the 
mysticism of Behmen, towards whose theosophy his mind had a leaning :— 

u Tea, my , the conjugal and parental feelings are assistant to grace, they co-operate 

with it, and are themselves the oflfeprings and emanations of the grace and love of Jesus. 
When man, by the twofold fall, became altogether a proud and sensual self^ it was needful 
for the Redeemer to enter into his office ; but here infinite art was also necessary to sever 
man from his dark and narrow circle of self, without violence to the principle of freedom 
within him. For this purpose God produced to him a fairer self beyond his circle, through 
whom a further succession of endearing sells was to be multiplied, that he might be won and 
carried willingly forth, in the love of his God, as a circle flowing into circles, from the midst 
of a lake, till it undulates and expands to the furthest shores. 

" May our soon forget all travail and sorrow, for joy that a man-child !s born into 

the world (amen prays Catherine Brooke). — I am, my dear , your greatly obliged and 

most affectionate, 

*H«NBY BbOOKB.* 

After this some dark clouds swept over Brooke's house. Many of his children 
died ; his wife had borne him two-and-twenty sons and daughters, yet but two 
survived him — Arthur, a brave soldier, who served in the wars in Canada, and 
died a captain in India afterwards ; and Charlotte, the Irish scholar, and trans- 
lator of our country's bardic poetry. What must have been the anguish of such a 
mind as Brooke's at these repeated and multiplied sorrows none can tell. At this 
time another cloud arose which darkened Brooke's comfort, though it could not 
injure his peace, or disturb his equanimity. This was pecuniary embarrassment, 
producing debt, a thing so distressing to his high and honourable mind, that he 
at once determined on selling or mortgaging his property ; and, having thereby 
answered his engagements, retiring into tne county of Kildare, to a place called 
Daisy Park, near Sallins, which he rented from his cousin, Mr. Simon Digby, of 
Landenstown ; thenceforth living on the produce of his pen, and his govern- 
ment place, which latter, we have said, was fullv equal to four hundred a year. His 
brother and his family migrated at the same tune, and took Osberstown, near to 
Daisy Park; and " the old House of Rantavan " (which was held by a bishop's 
lease) passed away from these kind and good Brookes, into the possession of tne 
Wallers, of AUens'town, an ancient Meath family. 

Brooke was now, in the language of Polonius, a " landless resolute ;" his pro- 
perty was gone ; but nothing could subdue the independent energy of his mind, 
or the elasticity of his happy temper. From the " sweet shades of Daisy Park " 
he sent forth political tracts, full of freshness and spirit. They had had a sale 
then which tney would not have now, and his pen, like a Californian spade, 
brought him in gold. ^ While Henry wrote, Robert painted, and sold his pictures, 
and tnus these two loving and honest brothers, having lost their property, made 
a right and manful use of their intellectual gifts, and supported their large families 
by the sweat of their brain. 

In his politics, Brooke was of the old whig school ; and, had he lived in 1829, 
he would probably have been an emancipator. He was a right-minded, ardent 
Irishman m his love for fatherland ; hated oppression ; idolized liberty ; wrote 
most keenly against Poyning's infamous laws ; mourned over the misrule and mis- 
government of his country, under the tyranny and rapacity of the Stuart dynasty ; 
admired King William, and was an exulting Protestant ; yet greatly loved his 
Roman Catholic neighbours, and would preserve to them their properties,* 



* The penal laws were so heavily enforced about this time that the Government would not 
permit the Roman Catholics to drain or redeem their own bogs! 
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though he disliked their principles, and deprecated their ascendancy. These 
opinions were not then understood, and neither party were satisfied with the hoe 
of Brooke's politics ; especially when, in the year 1760, he published a Quixotic 
book, entitled " The Trial of the Roman Catholics," or an attempt to palliate the 
atrocities of 1641, which had the singular success of displeasing all parties, 
Brooke sparing neither side, and carrying out the " Tros Tyriusve," &c, maxim 
in all its integrity. The book is full of historical research, and documentary evi- 
dence ; yet, sooth to say, equally abounding in perverted ingenuity, and misdirected 
argument. It had a rapid sale, and went through two editions in London ; yet it 
satisfied nobody, and vexed every body, and brought no benefit to its author, 
making one of Brooke's most devoted mends, Mr. Gorges Howard, thus express 
himself, long afterwards, in writing to a friend : — " It is to be lamented that the 
ingenious Mr. Brooke ever wrote a line for, or against, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland." A change came over Brooke's position of life at this time. His first 
cousin and namesake, Henry Brooke, was now a Governor* in India, and a man 
of immense wealth and influence. Two of our poet's nephews went out to the 
East under his patronage, and rapidly rose to name and fame by their industry and 
ability. Digby Brooke, a young officer of engineers, was killed while storming 
a fort in the Mysore territory ; but Robert, his brother, attained to high military 
rank, and, from his talents and integrity, was much employed as an envoy among 
the native princes, by whom he was greatly beloved for his uprightness and ho- 
nour. He was a man of great nobility of nature, and truest heart ; and his In- 
dian career is full of romantic incident ; he was indeed an Irishman of whom our 
country may justly be proud. In 1773 he returned home ; and, having amassed 
much wealth, his thoughts went out how he might benefit his country. He built 
a town in the county of Kildare, called it Prosperous ; and essayed to introduce 
the cotton manufacture into Ireland, for which he received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament in 1776, though his effort failed, and his money was lost, 
and Prosperous eventuated in a practical antiphrasis, by becoming unprosperous. 
Colonel Brooke was afterwards Governor of St. Helena, from 1788 to 1800, when 
he received the thanks of the King and Government, through Mr. Dundas, for his 
prompt relief of the Cape of Good Hope, by sending troops against the Dutch, 
in 1795 ; and in 1799 he was presented, in full assembly, by the Honourable 
Henry Wellesley, with a diamond hilted sword, accompanied by a letter from the 
Marquis of Wellesley, then Governor of India, as a mark of his esteem for his 
military services when in that country. He died in Bath, 1810. 

Some years before his return from India, this generous son and nephew 
remitted .£13,000 to his parents and uncle, to enable the latter, especially, to 
redeem the mortgage on his Cavan property, which he partly effected, and built 
a summer lodge thereon, calling it Longfield, or Corfoad, after the townland on 
which it stands. It was within half-a-mile of the old " House of Rantavan," and 
faced a lake which Brooke seems to have drained, and converted into an ugly surface 
of brown, wet bog. He settled here about the year 1764. Poetry and politics he 
seems to have left behind him in Kildare, and agriculture was now in the ascen- 
dant. Here he wrote various tracts, which the Dublin Society published, on 
bogs, drainage, and even on the Irish fisheries ; and here, we fear, he spent much 
money in a short time, unprofitably, in experiments on water power and drain- 
ing. On one occasion his hydrostatic operations were carried on so briskly as to 
alarm the millers on the Blackwater, who, repairing in a body to their landlord, 
old Lord Headfort, acquainted him with the danger likely to result to their moli- 
nary interests should the river be turned from its channel. His lordship heard 
them with interest and attention ; but, on learning the name of the culprit, he 
dismissed them with a smile, saying, "You have nothing to fear from Mr. 
Brooke. I should be sorry to meddle with' that gentleman." 

We visited this townland last summer, and walked over it with great enthu- 
siasm, having loved the man and his character from our very childhood. Here 
we saw the ruins of his house, his garden, and the Boreen — a stream which 
ran at the bottom of it, through the elms. On the left were the roofless 



• Of Fort St. George, in Madras : he was father to General William Brooke, who died at 
Bath, 1846, Colonel of the Fifth Dragoon Guards ; a gallant and popular office*. 
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walls of his labourers' cottages, and opposite, the long-field, or strip of table- 
land which he designated his farm, with its picturesque ratb, and spectre- 
like thorn tree ; Broose-hill and Clough Willie, and Slieve-na-Colleen swell- 
ing around, and the lake of Mullagh in the hollow, and Mr. Mortimer's 
Lodge, dark with trees, and the old hamlet, and O'Reilly's forge, where he 
and his were traditionally remembered and revered for their love and kindness ; 
"for, if a poor man went to the door for a lock of wool, he would come away 
with the whole fleece" — and the enormous whinstone rock, called in ancient days, 
" The Crates of Mullagh," « nobody knows why," " by which Mr. Brooke ever 
went up the hill, with his cloak and his book, still reading ; even when going to 
church, he would have the book, reading, reading stilL" "The memory of the 
just is blessed," and amidst these wild hills there is a soft light resting 
on that of Henry Brooke. A human creature he was, and girt with infirmities ; 
but to the eye of man, his faults, in general, seemed to spring from the unregu- 
lated excess of his virtues : his generosity overflowed into indiscreet profusion ; 
his benevolence diffused into the befriending the worthless ; and his chivalry of- 
tentimes passed through refinement, and lost itself in romance and extravagancy. 

At this time he once more struck his harp, and published " Redemption," a 
poem full of enthusiastic yet orthodox divinity. This production has ever been 
the most popular among his religious friends. 

In 1766 his " Fool of Quality " appeared. It is the most celebrated of his 
works ; full of beauties and faults, weeds and flowers on the same page, and 
gems of rare lustre mixed with earth and stones. He was now sixty years of 
age ; and this reminds us of a saving of Lord Bacon's, " that natures that have 
much heat in them are not ripe for action till they have passed the meridian of 
their years." This book is not a mere novel ; a mind like Brooke's could hardly 
have planned such. The form of a story was selected as a popular conduit for 
the transmission through society of the system and principles which his benevo- 
lence and piety desired to irrigate the world with ; for though there are " tall 
weeds " in this book, and something of the age's coarseness, yet the glory of the 
Creator, and the melioration of His creatures, is the end he desired, and en- 
deavoured to keep in view. The work was most popular, and ran through many 
editions in the London press. It is fall of sparkle ; knowledge of every kind of 
Hfe, from the court to the cot ; melodramatic in its scene-shifting variety ; pa- 
thetic in the highest degree ; and in the many parts where he introduces divinity 
(which is not always orthodox, as Brooke leant towards the philosophy of mys- 
ticism, though, like the tower of Pisa, he never got off the "foundation '*) there 
are passages of surpassing eloquence. He understood and wielded the English 
language with purity and power ; and surely these excellencies outweigh the 
over- wrought sentiment and occasional extravagance of the work. This book 
was one of the three which the late eminently gifted Michael Thomas Sadler 
said he would select as companions of his captivity, if he were to be confined in 
the Tower for life, and had but the option or this small number alone with his 
Bible.* And John Wesley, who published an edition of it, we think in 1780, 
says, " It is one of the most beautiful pictures that ever was drawn in the world ; 
the strokes are no delicately fine, the touches so natural, easy, and affecting, that 
I know not who can survey it with tearless eyes, unless he has a heart of 8 tone."— 
Wesley's Preface to his Edition of the " Fool of QuaUtv." 

In the fifth volume of the last edition of this book, published by Brooke himself, 
as well as in his " Juliet Grenville," subseauently written, it became evident that 
the wheels of his mental chariot began to drive heavily ; this was about the year 
1775. His wife had died in 1772, and her loss was preceded by that of a daugh- 
ter "inexpressibly dear to him.*' We think her name was Hannah. His only 
son, Arthur, was absent in Canada, a lieutenant in the army, and Charlotte, the 
poetess, alone, was left " to rock the cradle of declining age ;" for he was now 
nearly seventy years of age, and he had begun to live too early, and through 
God's help he had lived long to live so well. His mind was evidently sinking at 
this period, and Miss Maria Edgeworth told us that when Charlotte Brooke, on 



• The other books were " Tho Pilgrim's Progress" and " Robinson Crusoe." This anec- 
dote was told us by a friend of Mr. Sadler's, the Rev. Dr. Drew, of Christ Church, Belost. 
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one occasion, described to her her father** mode of composing, "it was when 
walking rapidly up and down his study, and as the thoughts were stirred and 
rose to the surface, he would sit to his desk and commit them to paper." But 
now," she said, " he ceased his walk, and would sit gazing into vacancy." 

His Bible was now his study, and eternity his thought. Gradually his mind 
ebbed out like a gentle sea ; yet the sweetness and patience of the man remained 
to the last, and his death, like his life, was instruction. He breathed his last in 
Dublin, in the year 1783, aged seventy-seven years. 

It may be asked why did Dr. Johnson exclude Brooke from his " Lives of 
the Poets," where so many names of little note are to be found? In 1739, 
Johnson had written in Brooke's praise in his " Complete Vindication," and 
twenty years afterwards, when the learned Dr. Campbell shewed a spirited 
" Prospectus of a History of Ireland " written by him, to the great moralist, he read 
it with much pleasure and praise, saying that " every line breathed the true fire of 
genius." It is recorded that, on this occasion, Johnson lamented that " the va- 
nity of Irishmen, even if their patriotism were extinct, did not enable Brooke to 
carry his design into execution/' In Johnson's letter to Charles O'Conor we 
have his mind on the subject. To Brooke he appears never to have written ; 
there had been an ancient quarrel between them. Tney had argued and disagreed j 
and the traditionary story in Brooke's family bears so heavily on the manner of 
the philosopher, and is so nattering to the courtesy of the poet, that we should pre- 
fer not to write it down. Brooke was at all times strangely careless of fame i 
independent to a fault, and more proud than vain ; and though much urged by 
his friends to humble himself, yet he could not be induced «« to bow down" to the 
cap of this literary Gesler, much as he regarded his learning and noble intellect. 
This dislike of the Doctor continued during his life ; and Boswell narrates that 
on the occasion of a play being read to him (it was Brooke's Oustavus Vasd) and 
a circle of friends, on coming to the line — 

" Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free 1" 

the company applauded, but Johnson said, " it might as well be said — 

Ul Who drives fat oxen should himself be fct'"*— 

a stupid and inapt verbal sophism, and unworthy of his great and good mind : 
but such was often his way. In this fashion one might string endless parodies on 
the line, and equally inapplicable ; for example :— 

" Who keeps a madhouse should himself be mad !" 

Brooke's elegant and honest mind probably had in view that word of Scripture 
which saith, "he that ruleth his own spirit is better than he who taketh a city." 
— (Prov. xvi. 32.) 

By this unhappy difference Brooke lost his Johnsonian niche in the temple of 
biographical fame. Yet we must remember that a better fate was his,—" his 
record is on high," — and his spirit with that Saviour who loved him and made 
him what he was. Faults and inconsistency were in him, no doubt, but still we 
know not of any of whom it could be so well and suitably said — 

" His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world,/ This was a man."' 



* BotweU's "life of Johnson," voL iii. p. 678. 
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Dea* Mb. Poplab,— In obedience to 
your august intimation, which is, as 
indeed it ought to be, in the nature of 
a command, I proceed to lay before yon 
such critical observations as occur to me, 
upon these works of fiction, which have 
recently appeared. But before I do so, 
I wish, Mr. Poplar, to avail myself of 
this o pp or tu nity to express how sin- 
cerely gratified I was by the sight of 
your handwriting, once so familiar, 
now so rarely seen by me. It brought 
back so forcibly to my mind the me- 
moiy of those times when a day seldom 
passed without communication between 
us of a more varied and intimate 
kind than it is permitted by fate we 
should enjoy at present. I remember so 
well, when the toils of the day were over, 
how pleasant it was to emerge from 
the grey cold twilight of those dull De- 
cember evenings, into No. 21, D'Olier- 
street, which m those days would be 
all ablaze with light and alive with 
bustle ; passing on through the atten- 
dant crowd which thronged the ante- 
chamber, clamorous for the new maga- 
zine, or eager for other intellectual 
food whereof you had the monopoly, 
to come upon you then, in that little 
quaint red snuggery, wherein, seated 
at the editorial table, full of marvellous 
drawers, underneath which reposed the 
leviathan bulk of the " Balaam Box," 
you courteously received those privi- 
leged few who had the private entrt. 
Ah, as I write this, what a number 
of pleasant, hearty, well-remembered 
scenes come back upon me. 

I have you at this moment plainly 
before me, seated in your leathern arm 
chair ; your keen eye, whose practised 
glance could penetrate the man as well 
as his manuscript with a sagacity that 
seldom erred, resting somewhat anx- 
iously on the piles of papers which lie 
before you ; but turning, too, with a 
welcome upon the intruder whom the 
scarlet door, swinging on its hinges, has 
admitted to your presence. How snug 
and comfortable the room looked, how 
cheerful the fire which went roaring 
up the chimney, illuminating with its 
flickering light all those familiar objects 
which used to surround vou at that 
time* How plainly the whole scene rises 



to my mind's eye ; there is the "portrait 

SJlery" hanging by the wall; there are 
e book shelves, and the portrait of 
poor Chief Justice Doherty, looking 
down with kindly smile, which, save 
from that canvas, shall never beam 
upon either you or me any more. I 
see it all ; I see you too, Mr. Poplar, 
with the ivory paper-knife in your hand, 
wherewith so energetically demonstra- 
tive you were wont to point to those 
telling passages of the latest slashing 
article which had won your editorial 
approbation. Well, times have changed 
since those days ; if they have peppered 
your head with a little silver, they have 
filled your pockets with a good deal of 
gold ; you must be content, then, to 
set the gain against the loss ; you have 
risen in the world since then, old 
Poplar, vou sly rogue ; the red par- 
lour of rormer times has been trans- 
formed into a capacious and hand- 
some drawing-room, furnished most 
beautifully with morocco - bottomed 
chairs, and other pieces of furniture 
of a corresponding elegance. You 
have a warehouse now as big as 
Murray's, Colburn's, or Bentley's. 
You reside in a mansion once te- 
nanted by an Irish noble; you are 
an opulent citizen, good Master An- 
tony, and for aught I can tell, you may 
be m a fair way to be Lord Mayor. 
You have thriven in the world, and 
you deserve it; around you is clus- 
tered whatever of genius, wit, and 
learning remain in the dear old coun- 
try, xou have extended a fostering 
and protecting hand ; under your care 
the sapling has grown and flourished 
into a tall and goodly tree ; its roots 
have struck down deep, and taken a 
firm hold of Irish earth ; its trunk is 
lusty and wide in the circumference ; 
its foliage, flowers, and fruit are um- 
brageous, pleasant, and wholesome. 
The birds come and warble their native 
wood notes among the feathery boughs; 
and you, Mr. Poplar, reposing under 
the great shadow, look with pride upon 
your property — a just and honourable 
pride, for the tree has been made 
what it is by you. Some years have 
elapsed, not very many (to produce such 
rapid changes) since I occupied your 
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chair of criticism. Several of my old 
associates have passed away from the 
scene of their labours. The reading 
public is a creature of a growth so ra- 
pid, that it has changed also. I feel 
somehow, in approaching you, like a 
ghost re-visiting its former haunts; 
and if the spirit you have evoked be 
no longer the dainty Ariel of other 
times ; if our right hand hath forgot its 
canning ; if we (you see how easily the 
robe and purple is assumed) can no 
longer do your spiriting gentlv, — you 
must only throw this paper into the 
great tin box, where so many good spicy 
articles, warranted not to keep, slumber 
peacefully in dust and cobwebs, and 
provide another and a younger spirit 
to perform your behests. You wish 
me to pronounce an opinion upon the 
novels of this season. Jillons, then, 
there are plenty of fictions fresh from 
the mint, many of them bepuffed and 
bepraised at no small rate, in the co- 
lumns of the London daily press, and 
some honoured with laudatory notices 
in the columns of the weeklv literary 
journals. If we have anything, how- 
ever, of our own, it is an opinion, which 
we care not to submit to the influence 
of such scribes; and that opinion, undis- 
mayed by fear, unswayed by favour, 
and undisturbed by affection, we boldly 
promulgate. Others are welcome, if 
it should so please them, to fashion 
their conclusions after us ; but we think 
for ourselves, and as we think, so we 
write. 

The first which comes to our hand is 
the production of a lady,* which would 
of itself entitle it to precedence, even 
if the claims of the author upon our 
consideration had been less defined than 
in this case they happen to be. But 
the reputation of Mrs. Marsh, we mean 
her literary reputation, must at all times 
command an audience, before the most 
exclusive of literary tribunals. This, 
the latest production of her pen, al- 
though marked by many indications of 
that great power displayed in some of 
her former works, is by no means equal 
to them, either in sustained energy, 
continuous interest, probabilityof inci- 
dent, or accuracy of detail. The first 
portion of the story is as good, if not 
better, than anything this writer has 
ever accomplished; out towards the 



middle of the second volume the inte- 
rest begins to flag, and never afterwards 
recovers. The original purpose of the 
story seems to have been forgotten ; a 
fresh set of characters, a new generation 
of actors is introduced upon the stage, 
and the author goes floundering on, 
amid a chaos of words, images, and inci- 
dents unconnected, disjointed, and heap- 
ed together with a lavish prodigality, 
which, however it may attest the exube- 
rance of her fancy, di&lays a vast amount 
of carelessness or want of skill. We 
scarcely know what to make of the hero, 
Randal Langford. He is, at any rate, an 
original conception ; he makes his appear- 
ance before the stage lights of fiction in 
an attitude as little calculated to win 
for him the sympathies, command for 
him the respect, or attract the admira- 
tion of the public, as any hero either 
before or since. In a wora, he appears 
for the first time in the act of receiving 
a public horsewhipping at the hands of 
a brother collegian, to whom he had 
given offence by some savage and ill- 
natured sarcasms. Strong, active, and 
of athletic proportions, sufficient, we 
should imagine, to have qualified him 
to have shown some fight, he makes no 
kind of resistance whatever. He sub- 
mits to be flogged to his heart's content 
by the fiery young Irish gentleman 
whom he had offended, without an act 
or a word of remonstrance ; and then, 
when all is over, he puts himself on the 
top of the mail-coach and goes home, 
travelling night and day, to tell his fa- 
ther and mower of the misfortune which 
had befallen him. A commencement 
of life under circumstances so peculiarly 
inauspicious, does not tend to enhance 
the interest which should centre round 
a hero of romance ; and we proceed, 
rather from the anxiety to know what 
the author will do with a personage so 
singular, and to see what will happen 
to him next, than from any great care 
or interest we feel for his future for- 
tunes. 

The next epoch in the life of Mr. 
Langford is the incident upon which 
the whole of the subsequent story 
hinges: he falls in love. Moody, 
morose, and saturnine by nature, in the 
retirement of his father's country man- 
sion, the hero of the tale finds abundant 
leisure to brood over the memory of 



• " Ravenscliffe." By the Author of " Emilia Wyndham." 3 vols. London: Colburnand Co., 
Great Marlborough-strcet. 
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his disgrace. His anxious parents, ob- 
serving the depression of his spirits, 
arrive at the conclusion that the only 
mode in which a remedy can be applied 
is matrimony ; and accordingly a young 
lady, a distant connexion of the family, 
gentle and tender, amiable and beauti- 
ful as man could desire, is invited, with 
her father and mother, who are shrewd 
worldly people, with a keen eye to the 
main chance, to spend some time at the 
country seat of the Langfords. At this 
point the real interest of the story com. 
mences, and passages as original and as 
replete with true pathos and power occur, 
as any to be met with in fiction. The 
heroine is a beautiful creation, fashion, 
ed, perhaps, a little too closely upon 
the model of Sir Walter Scott s Lucy 
Ashton ; but attractive and beautiful, 
to a degree that fascinates all who ap- 
proach ner. Her heart has, however, 
been long ago disposed of, it is no longer 
in her own power, but in the keeping 
of that very fiery and hot- headed young 
gentleman, who turns out to be an Irish 
peer, who had inflicted the flagellation 
upon Randal Langford at Cambridge. 
Of the dramatis persona who are assem- 
bled at RavensclhTe, the young lady's 
mother is the only one who is aware of 
this unfortunate attachment. So eligi- 
ble a parti is not easily to be met with, 
and this antecedent in the career of the 
heroine is kept a profound secret from 
all to whom its discovery would have 
been of the greatest interest. The poor 

e likes the nasty, cross-grained brute, 
cousin—not sufficiently well, in. 
deed, to marry him; but the match 
has been decided upon by the high con- 
tracting parties; it is pushed on with all 
conceivable rapidity ; and the passages 
in which are described the struggle in 
the poor girl's mind between her sense 
of duty and her own affections, are be- 
yond all question the finest [in the 

The whole description of the wedding 
morning is fraught with the deepest in- 
terest, and wrought °pinto a picture of 
wonderful power. The tender and 
mournful pathos of the bridal of Lam- 
mermoor is familiar to all our readers. 
It has been reserved for an author of our 
own times to produce a picture which 
is scarcely, if at all, behind it. Should 
the reader doubt the justice of this en- 
comium, or the soundness of our criti- 
cism, we need but refer him to the 
volumes for proof; a single extract is 
all that we can afford to give:-* 



•' At nine o'clock Lady Wharncliffe 
entered her daughter's room. Whilst 
Randal, feeling every moment more dis- 
tressed and irritable, vainly endeavoured 
to beguile his impatience by pacing up 
and down the hall, pausing from time to 
timo to cast a look at the stairs, or at 
the door by which Lady Wharncliffe had 
vanished. Then he would place himself 
before the tall, narrow-arched windows 
of the hall, and watch the sleet and rain 
driving against the small panes ; or listen 
to the howl of the winds, which at inter- 
vals shook the casements as if they would 
hurl them through, and groaned and 
whistled around the house or among the 
trees. The hall clock told the quarter 
past nine, and then Sir John Wharncliffe 
accompanied by the other young men, 
sallied forth from a small breakfast-room 
where they had been taking chocolate 
over a blazing fire, and began to look 
for their hats, great-coats, and gloves, 
for the carriages were by this time pre- 
pared to come round ; there they found 
Randal. 

" • Heyday !' cried Sir John, * you 
here, my good fellow. It is dreadfully 
cold; there is chocolate in the little 
breakfast room, and a roaring fire. Do 
come in and take something before start- 
ing ; you have a good four miles to go, 
over a rough north country road?' 

" 'No, thank you, Sir John, lam wait- 
ing to see Lady Wharncliffe. Everard,* 
taking him aside, * listen to me, I must 
see yoor sister.' 

•• ' Well,' answered Everard, affecting 
to laugh, and glancing at the clock, 
'then just have patience for fourteen 
minutes longer, and down the lovely 
bride will come.' 

M * But you do not or will not under- 
stand me. Everard, every one seems in 
a league, I think wilfully, to misunder- 
stand me this morning. I want, I wish 
— I must and will speak for a few mi- 
nutes to Eleanor alone before she comes 
down to enter your father's carriage.' 

" He spoke earnestly, angrily, passion- 
ately. Everard cast a hasty, alarmed, 
scrutinizing glance at him. The glance 
did not escape Randal ; but the other 
recollected himself, and with a laugh 
which he intended to sound careless, 
hurried away, saying, 'You must be 
clever if you get it ; women — the deuce 
take them — can think of nothing but 
their dress on a wedding morning. I'll 
be bound they are all too busy with her 
toilet to remember you ;' but, observing 
the increasing gloom of Randal's face, 
he added, * If you really do wish it, Til 
run up stairs to my mother, and 
see what can be done ;' and lightly he 
ascended the stairs. The door closed 
after him. He did not return any more 
than his mother had done. Randal re- 
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mained standing at the foot of the 
stairs, his eyes fastened on the door ; he 
could scarcely contain his rage and im- 
patience. And now the carriages are 
heard coming round, whilst the sleet and 
rain beat pitilessly against the windows, 
and the wind roars and howls furiously. 
Mrs.Langford, who had been sitting over 
the fire quietly in her own dressing-room, 
now entered the hall, accompanied by 
two or three young ladies who were to 
officiate as bridemaids ; servants were 
seen hurrying up and down, preparing 
people for the departure, helping the 
gentlemen to their coats, and holding 
shawls and great-coats, while the young 
men attended upon the young ladies. 
There was much chattering, laughing, 
and bustle going on, whilst the wind 
without burst out at intervals into the 
most furious blasts, howling and shriek- 
ing, and the rain and sleet drove more 
violently than ever against the chatter- 
ing windows. Surely such a day of tem- 
pest had scarcely ever been known in the 
country. What weather ! we shall all be 
blown over 1 How horrid cold, &o., flee, 
and small feet kept stamping in pretty 
impatience upon the floor; and in the 
midst of this confusion of cheerful voices, 
and all the hurry incident to the occa- 
sion, there that tall, dark figure stood, 
his eyes riveted on the red door, and 
suffering from an agony of mingled vex- 
ation, anger, distrust, and impatience, 
_Jmpossible to describe. Feeling despe- 
rate, and resolved to force an explana- 
tion at any risk, Randal set his foot 
upon the stairs, and was beginning im- 
petuously to ascend, when the hated ob- 
stacle was suddenly thrown aside, the 
door flew wide open, and at the head of 
the stairs, as about to descend, the bride 
at last appeared. She was leaning on 
her brother's arm, and supported, as it 
were, behind by her mother. Her white 
dress floated round her, the beautiful 
hair was half hidden, half displayed, by 
the light folds of the rich Brussels veil. 
Her fair forehead was surmounted by the 

Eale greens and the white blossoms of 
er bridal coronet, and beneath them 
appeared a face paler than all these ; the 
cheek was colourless, bloodless, ghastly ; 
wan greenish shades were around her 
lips and beneath her eyes, which were 
wide open, and seemed to gase into va- 
cancy with a ghastly, unmeaning stare. 
She moved forward as if impelled by 
others only, and by no will of her own, 
in a strange, spectral, silent manner. He 
was inexpressibly shocked. It was with 
a feeling approaching almost to horror 
that he stood there for a moment gazing 
on the altered face of her whom he loved 
so passionately ; then no longer master 
of himself, he was rushing forward to 
address her even now ; out Everard 



waved him imperiously back, saving fa 
an angry tone — ' Are you resolved to 
drive my father mad ? For Heaven's sake 
get along, Eleanor ; do you hear how it 
rains, you will be drowned before you 

fet to your carriage ;' and he passed with 
er hastily on. And even while he was 
speaking, the hall-door was opened, and 
such a whirlwind of rain and storm burst 
in, that everything was thrown into the 
most unutterable confusion. And in the 
midst of this, scarcely sensible of what 
was going on, he saw that pale spec- 
tre hurried forward, followed by Lady 
Wharncliffe, who saluted him with a nod 
and a smile as she passed. . 
What followed was all confusion ; the 
wind roared through the door, and 
hissed against the casement; the rain 
poured down in torrents with deafening 
violence. People laughed and cried out, 
and the young ones enjoyed the hurry 
and disorder to the utmost ; but he heard 
nothing, for the roar of many waters was 
in his ears, and he stood there like one 
bewildered. He started, and was awa* 
kened, for now his grave and formal me* 
ther came up to him in her coldest and 
most composed manner, and as if this 
morning were the most ordinary in his 
life, addressed him with, ' Tou go with 
me, Randal, and Miss Montague and Mr. 
Wharncliffe are of our party. Gome, if 
you please, the carriage is at the door, 
I believe, and we must not keep any one 
waiting this horrid day,' &c. And hit 
servant came up with his hat and gloves, 
which he took mechanically, and fol- 
lowed passively out to the carriage, 
whilst the winds lifted their loud voices, 
and whistled and roared as if in glaring 
mockery ; the huge trees bent and bowed 
their huge branches to the earth, as if in 
a bitter Irony of congratulatiou, and all 
nature seemed rushing together in wild- 
est uproar, like that which was raging 
in his own breast." 

This, it must be admitted, is a pas- 
sage of remarkable power, calculated 
to stir to the uttermost depths the feel- 
ings of all who read it ; and powerful 
as it is, we could point to many others 
which fully equal it. The scene in the 
Tillage church, before the altar, wfcere 
this miserable marriage is celebrated, 
is so highly wrought as to be almost 
painful. How the frail, weak nature, 
exposed to such heavy trials, racked 
and torn, as it were, by the whirlwinds 
of passion, could ever live through the 
ordeal, is surprising. But with these 
passionate and highly coloured scenes, 
which occupy almost the first half of 
the novel, the interest of the story 
ceases. It would seem as if the a*. 
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thor's powers had been altogether spent 
and exhausted in the effort necessary 
to produce creations so sublime ; for 
the subsequent portion of the story, 
contained m the latter half of the se- 
cond, and the whole of the third vo- 
lume, is entirely devoid of interest. It 
consists of a heap of words and images 
profusely thrown together, heaped one 
upon the other, without much appear- 
ance of effort certainly, but with just 
as little sign of constructive skill or co- 
herence. The break-down is not par- 
tial, but total and complete, leading 
us to one of two conjectures — either 
that the author felt herself unable to 
work out to their natural issues her 
earlier conceptions, or that she had got 
wearied of the task, and thought any- 
thing written by her pen was {rood 
enough to be thrown before the public. 
Now, for a writer, whose works have 
professedly a high moral aim, who as- 
sumes the office of instructing the 
world, and deals out her commodities 
with an ex cathedra air of sententious 
wisdom, this is by no means satisfac- 
tory. We, therefore, take our leave 
of Mrs. Marsh, in the hope that, upon 
the next occasion of our meeting in 
public, she will avail herself of the hint 
which, with every good wish for her 
success and prosperity, our critical j udg- 
ment has thought it expedient to offer. 

The volumes next upon our list,* 
also by a female pen, the writer informs 
us, in the dedication to Mr. Rogers, 
have been composed during the inter- 
vals of a long and serious illness. 
Such a statement, from such a quarter, 
would be, of course, sufficient to blunt 
the edge of hostile criticism. Not ex- 
actly that either. We have, perhaps, 
over-stated the extent of our benevo- 
lence. We mean, that it would be a 
severe struggle between our politeness 
and our desire to mete out a full mea- 
sure of impartial justice. In this case, 
however, there is fortunately no occa- 
sion for any such forbearance ; for, if 
the authoress had not informed us of 
the fact we have just mentioned, all 
we can say is, that we should never 
have discovered it from her book. It 
bears no traces of lassitude, illness, or 



sickly fancies. All Is sound, healthy, 
and vigorous. There is no occasion 
for us to analyse the plot of the story. 
It is sufficiently explained by the title 
of the book, which is, as it ought to be, 
a key to the whole. The career of the 
heroine is a truly noble one — marked 
by self-control, self-sacrifice, deference 
to the feelings of others, and all those 
Christian graces, so eminently charac- 
teristic of feminine nature in its sweet- 
est and most attractive aspect. How 
infinitely more agreeable, as well as 
more instructive, is the contemplation 
of such a character as this, than the 
study of the Becky Sharps, the Blanche 
Amorys, the Jane Eyres, et hoc genus 
omne, whose selfishness is redeemed by 
no one touch of kindly human feel- 
ing, whose angularity, hardness of dis- 
position, or pride of intellect, knows 
nothing of the soft, the gentle, and the 
noble virtues which dignify and adorn 
the nature of a "true woman." So 
much remains before us, that we have 
not time to linger over the various cha- 
racters which are pourtrayed in these 
charming pages; nor can we afford 
space for extract ; — perhaps, indeed, if 
such were at our command, from such 
a book as this, extracts had better 
not be given. It is an admirable piece 
of writing — skilful, collected, and so 
carefully put together, that detached 
pieces could scarcely be laid before our 
readers without spoiling their effect. 
If those for whomuu write are satisfied 
with our authority, they will proceed 
straight to the fountain-head; they 
will read these volumes for themselves j 
and unless we are greatly mistaken, not 
with pleasure only, but with instruc- 
tion and profit. 

We defy any one possessed of the 
very slightest acquaintance with the 
current literature of the day to read a 
few pages of any of this writer's pro- 
ductions! without being , at all events, 
amused ; and the family likeness is so 
strong and so decided, that the veriest 
tyro might swear to the — in this case 
we must say—" maternity" of the of& 
spring before any magistrate in Chris- 
tendom, and that, too, with an easy 
conscience. There is the clever, ola, 
intriguing maid, with a comfortable in- 
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dependence and an acquisitive turn of 
mind, walking deliberately, with her 
eyes open, into a matrimonial alliance 
with a respectable elderly gentleman, 
having taken care at the outset to show 
him how entirely she intends to have 
her own way, by conveying the pleasing 
intimation, on the first morning of their 
wedded existence, that she considers 
his company entirely " de trop" — she 
has been accustomed, forsooth, to have 
her mornings at her own disposal. 
There is the handsome adventurer 
too, with curly, chesnut hair, florid 
complexion, beautifuleyes, broad shoul- 
ders, exuberant health, and high ani- 
mal spirits, seeking to establish his 
somewhat doubtful fortunes by a wealthy 
matrimonial alliance, and marring 
his prospects by indulging, " pour 
passer les temps," in low intrigues with 
chambermaids and persons of a like 
description. Some persons have, we 
are perfectly well aware, a taste for 
curious and not very delicate invesit- 
gations. No scandal is too prurient for 
their itching ears ; nor is any detail too 
gross or too vulgar not to afford them 
intense gratification. But we must 
confess we have yet to learn in what 
possible way a lady can make herself so 
completely up upon such subjects, or 
reconcile nerself to the idea of the in- 
ference which may be drawn from such 
apparent familiarity. We do not wish 
to pursue this subject any farther. 
That such things happen — nay, are of 
very frequent occurrence — we do not 
attempt to deny. We are, however, 
of opinion, that it is better they should 
not be described in books ; but if books 
must be written about them, let them 
not be written by ladies. What in- 
creases the mischief, too, is the abun- 
dant power and sprightliness which the 
author of "Family Mysteries" con- 
trives to throw into her pages. That 
the hours spent over them are misused 
time, there can be no manner of doubt ; 
but still, once we have begun, on we go 
to the end. We find, perhaps, in the 
denouement, that impartial distribu- 
tion of poetic justice, by means of which 
such writers lay the nattering unction 
to their souls, that they have contrived 
to neutralise the effects of the previous 
poison; but the total discomfiture of 
the wicked, the gilt-coach happiness, 
bridal cake, and wedding favours of the 
good, are not sufficient. An uneasy 
impression remains upon our minds, 
that it is not worthwhile to linger over 



the description of every possible variety 
of profligacy, vice, and absurdity, for 
the purpose of making virtue tri- 
umphant, and leaving the heartless ad- 
venturer to complain of the fickleness 
of that Fortune whose smiles he has 
never endeavoured to win by any manly 
or honest efforts of his own. 

Of the plot which is unfolded in 
these paces we may dispose in a few 
words. It turns upon a marriage of 
the a la mode species between the old 
maid and the very worthy gentle- 
man to whom we have before alluclecL 
He adopts an illegitimate grandson, 
or, rather, the son of an illegitimate 
daughter ; and his wife, by the way of 
a set-off, adopts the orphan daughter 
of her first and her only love. You 
see, dear readers, how dexterously, 
and with what provident foresight, the 
author has contrived to bring these 
events to pass. If Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews had married at or about the 
period when people usually do marry, 
then there is no possible reason that 
we know of why they might not have 
had a numerous offspring of their own; 
but then, in that case, there would 
have been no opportunity for narrating 
such marvellous events as subsequently 
follow; — in a word, the story could 
never have been written. But to pre- 
vent such a possibility, see how cun- 
ningly the clever authoress picks out a 
shaky old gentleman, and marries him 
to an attenuated spinster, clad in 
"black boinbazeen," and learned in 
the Grecian anthology. Ye gods ! 
what chance of a progeny from such a 
pair? None in the world, as Mrs. 
Trollope very well knows ; and so she 
makes the one introduce his illegitimate 
offspring, the other the offspring of her 
true love ; and, lo I discord, intrigue 
within intrigue, selfishness and senti- 
ment, profligacy and tenderness, assault 
and battery, robbery and nearly rape, 
madness in white satin and an elope- 
ment, suicide and bailiffs, then the hap- 
py marriage of a virtuous pair ; and so, 
with a sudden clatter, the curtain falls, 
and, we must confess, we are glad of it. 

From such scenes and such person- 
ages, the transition to the book we now 
proceed to notice is rather violent 
than otherwise ; but we enter into a 
more healthy region, and we trust the 
reaction will not be too much for the 
nature of our readers; on the contrary, 
we hope and trust it may be of use to 
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them. We are now, it will be observ- 
ed, upon the high seas in a whaling yes- 
eel, bound from Nantucket, whither wa 
cannot even guess. In truth, it is^ 
many a long day since it has been our 
fate to peruse a more extraordinary 
book than Mr. Melville's. The title 
is a strange one,* but the work is as 
strange as the title. All the rules 
which have been hitherto understood 
to regulate the composition of works of 
fiction are despised and set at naught. 
Of narrative, properly so called, there 
is little or none ; of love, or sentiment, 
or tenderness of any sort, there is not 
a particle whatever ; and yet, with all 
these glaring defects, it would be in 
vain to deny that the work has interest. 
The opening is sufficiently surprising 
to startle the reader into going a little 
farther, if only for the purpose of seeing 
what can possibly come next./ A man, 
who must be a gentleman and a per- 
son of education, or he never could 
have described the scenes as he does— 
for the book is in an autobiographical 
form — having a headache, and being 
otherwise "poorly " and indisposed in 
his general health, resolves, " ut mos 
est," we mean as his habit was, when- 
ever he felt himself out of order, to 
take a voyage in a whaling vessel, and, 
throwing physic to the dogs, trust to 
the bracing sea-air for the recovery of 
his health. Well, he arrives at some 
town the name of which we forget, 
but a place frequented by whalers, 
and where he is likely to hear of a ves- 
sel which will suit his purpose. He 
puts up at a little inn, is informed bv 
the landlord that the house is so full 
he can only offer him half of a bed, the 
residue of which is in the occupation 
of a gentleman who is a " harpooner." 
The guest, after a little demurring, ac- 
cedes to the quaint proposition. He 
retires to his allotted chamber, tucks 
himself comfortably in among the 
blankets, falls asleep, is wakened short- 
ly after midnight by an appalling noise, 
starts up, and finds himself in bed with 
—what, dear reader, do you think ?— 
why, neither more nor less than a can- 
nibal ! This scene is so naive, so ex- 
traordinary, and told withal in a style 
so graphic and full of humour, that 
we shall give it in Mr. Melville's own 
words: — 



•'Hay perfectly still, and resolved not 
to say a word until spoken to. Holding 
a light in one hand, and that identical 
New Zealand head in the other, the 
stranger entered the room, placed his 
candle a good way off from me on the 
floor, and then began working away at 
the knotted cords of the large bag I 
before spoke of as being in the room. I 
was all eagerness to see his face, bnt he 
kept it averted for some time, while em- 
ployed in unloosing- the bag's mouth. 
This accomplished, however, he turned 
round, when, good heavens! what a 
sight ! such a face ! It was of a dark, 
purplish, yellow colour, here and there 
stuck oyer with large blackish-looking 
squares. But at that moment he chanced 
to turn his face towards the light, that 
I plainly saw they could not be sticking- 
plaisters at all, those black squares on 
his cheeks, they were stains of some sort 
or another. At first I knew not what to 
make of this ; but soon an inkling of the 
truth occurred to me. 1 remembered a 
story of a white man, a whaleman too, 
who, falling among the cannibals, had 
been tattooed by them. I concluded that 
this harpooner, in the course of his dis- 
tant voyages, must have met with a 
similar adventure. And what is it, 
thought I, after all : it is only his out- 
side. A man can be honest in any sort 
of skin. . . . Now, while all these 
ideas were passing through me, the har- 
pooner never noticed me at all. He took 
up the New Zealand head (a human 
head !) and crammed it down into the 
bag. He now took off his hat, |a new 
beaver hat, when I came nigh singing 
out with fresh surprise. There was no 
hair on his head, none to speak of, at 
least, nothing but a small scalp knot 
twisted up on his forehead. His bald, 
purplish head now lookedfor all the world 
like a mildewed skull. Had not the 
stranger stood between me and the door, 
I would have bolted out of it quicker than 
ever I bolted a dinner. Meanwhile he 
continued the business of undressing, and 
at last showed his chest and arms. As I 
live, these covered parts of him were 
chequered with the same squares as his 
face. His back, too, was all over the 
same dark squares ; he seemed to have 
been in a thirty years' war, and just es- 
caped from it with a sticking-plaister 
shirt. Still more, his very legs were 
marked as if a parcel of dark green frogs 
were running up the trunks of young 
palms. It was now quite plain that he 
must be some abominable savage or other 
shipped aboard of a whaleman in the 
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South Seas, and to landed in this Chris- 
tian conntrj. I quaked to think of it 
A pedlar of heads, too — perhaps the 
heads of his brothers. He might take a 
fancy to mine — heavens! look at that 

tomahawk All these queer 

proceedings increased my discomfort, 
and seeing him now exhibiting strong 
symptoms of concluding his nusiness 
operations and jumping into bed with 
me, I thought it was high time now or 
never to break the spell by which I had 
so lon£ been bound. But the interval I 
spent in deliberating what to say was a 
fatal one ; taking up his tomahawk from 
the table, he examined the head of it for 
an instant, and then holding it to the 
light with his mouth at the handle, he 
puffed out great clouds of tobacco smoke. 
The next moment the light was extin- 
guished, and this wild cannibal, toma- 
hawk between his teeth, sprung into bed 
with me. I sung out — I could not help 
it now ; and giving a sudden grunt of 
astonishment, he began feeling me." 

The hero of the story, if we can call 
the author the hero, and this strange 
savage, become excellent friends, and 
having in due time embarked on board 
the Fequod of Nantucket, sail forth 
upon their eventful cruize, in search, as 
it would subsequently appear, of a tre- 
mendous white-sperm whale, the terror 
of the seas, whose name is Moby Dick. 
In a previous encounter with this awful 
monster of the great deep, the captain 
of the Pequod had lost his leg ; he had 
had it replaced, not by a wooden one, 
as is usual in such cases, but by a limb 
of veritable ivory, made out of the jaw 
bone of an interesting member of the 
same cetacious family whereof Moby 
Dick the indomitable appeared to be 
the head. This huge whale had been 
seen at various times in various seas, 
disporting himself after the fashion of 
his kind, but stuck all over with the 
harpoons of his varied assailants, as a 
pincushion might be full of pins. To 
the destruction of this leviathan the 
Future life of the disabled captain of the 
Pequod is resolutely devoted. He 
pursues his enemy with a species of 
savage pertinacity which can scarcely 
be described. We will venture to as- 
sert that the immortal Nelson never 
hunted down a French frigate, in the 
heyday of his nautical reputation, 
with more determined energy than 
Ahab, commander of the Pequod, sailed 
after the white whale. He caught him 
at last, it is true, but if he did he caught 
a Tartar. There were, as well as we 



recollect, three distinct fights, in each 
of which the whale routed his assailant, 
and in the last, after capsizing the boats) 
despatched in pursuit of him, ran a 
muck, Tartar fashion, right at the per- 
secuting whaler, and seizing the vessel 
in his mouth, as a schoolboy of tender 
years would a cherry, smashed her to 
pieces with a single bite, and so down 
went the Pequod with all hands on 
board, her flags flying to the last. la 
this way terminates a story, which, to 
say the least of it, is somewhat singular. 
There is one point we can scarcely fail 
to notice, which seems, somehow, to 
have escaped the notice of the author. 
It is simply this : he sailed, as we have 
already intimated, in the ill-fated Pe- 
quod; he was present at those scenes 
which he so vividly described, or else lie 
could not have described them at all ; 
he must also necessarily have been pre- 
sent, too, at the final catastrophe, or 
how could he have known anything 
about it ?— and if he was present when 
the whale smashed the snip to pieces, 
capsized the boats, and drowned every 
mother's son among the crew, how does 
it happen that the author is alive to tell 
the story? Eh I Mr. Melville, answer 
that question, if you please, Sir. We 
believe you to be an American, we have 
always heard so at least ; were it not so, 
we should certainly have taken yon for 
a countryman of our own. But badi- 
nage apartythis book, strange as it is, 
contains some scenes of stirring interest ; 
and scattered through its motley pages 
the reader will find more curious and 
varied information about the whale, its 
habits, manners, morals, oil, blubber, 
feeding, swimming, mode of chasing, 
and harpooning, and cutting up, than 
\in any other treatise, probably, extant. 
One extract from a battle scene, before 
we pass on to " pastures new :"— 

" Like noiseless nautilus shells their 
light prows sped through the sea ; but 
only slowly they neared the foe. As they 
neared him, the ocean grew still more 
smooth ; seemed drawing a carpet over 
its waves ; seemed a mown meadow, se 
serenely it spread. At length the breath- 
less hunter came so nigh his seemingly 
unsuspecting prey, that his entire daz- 
zling nump was distinctly visible, sliding 
along the sea, as if an isolated thing, and 
continually set in a revolving ring of 
finest fleecy, greenish foam. He saw the 
vast involved wrinkles of the slightly- 
projecting head beyond. Before H, far 
out on the soft waters, went the glisten-. 
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iag whiU shadow; from his broad, milky 
forehead a musical rippling playfully ac- 
companying the shoals, and behind, the 
blue waters interchangeably flowed over 
into the moving valley of his steady 
wake; and, on either hand, bright bub- 
bles arose and danced by his side. . . . 
A gentle joyousness — a mighty mildness 
of repose in swiftness, invested the glid- 
ing whale, and thus through the serene 
tranquillities of the tropical sea Moby 
Dick moved on, still withholding from 
sight the full terrors of his submerged 
trunk, entirely hiding the wretched hi- 
deousness of bis iaw. But soon the fore- 

J>art of him slowly rose from the water, 
or an instant his whole marbleized body 
formed a high arch, and warningly wav- 
ing his bsnnered flukes in the air, the 
grand god revealed himself, sounded, 
and went out of sight. . . . Sud- 
denly as Ahab peered down into the 
depths he saw a white living spot, no 
bigger than a weasel, with wonderful 
celerity uprising, and magnifying as it 
rose till it turned, and then there were 
plainly revealed two long crooked rows of 
white, glistening teeth floating up from 
the undiscovered bottom. It was Moby 
Dick's open mouth and scrolled jaw ; 
his vast shadowed bulk still half blend- 
ing with the blue of the sea, the glittering 
mouth yawned beneath the boat like an 
open-doored marble tomb ; and giving 
one sidelong sweep with his steering- 
oar, Ahab whirled the craft aside from 
this tremendous apparition, and seising 
Perth's harpoon, commanded his crew to 
grasp their oars and stand by to stern ; 
now, by reason of this timely spinning 
round the boat upon its axis, its bow by 
anticipation was made to face the whale's 
head, while yet under water. But, as 
if perceiving this stratagem, Moby 
Dick, with that malicious intelligence 
ascribed to him, suddenly transplanted 
himself, as it were, in an instant snooting 
his plaited head lengthwise beneath the 
boat. 

" Through and through ; through every 
plank and each rib it thrilled for an in- 
stant, the whale obliquely lying on his 
back, in the manner of the biting shark, 
Slowly and feelingly taking its bows full 
within his mouth, so that the long, nar- 
row, scrolled lower jaw curled high up 
into the open afar, and one of the teeth 
caught in a row-lock ; the bluish, white 
pearl of the inside of the jaw was within 
six inches of Ahab's head, and reached 
higher than that. In this attitude the 
white whale now shook the white cedar 
as a mildly-cruel cat her mouse. With 



unastonished eyes Fedallah gated and 
crossed his arms ; and, now, while both 
elastic gunwales were springing in and 
out, as the whale dallied with the doomed 
craft in this devilish way, and from his 
body being submerged beneath the boat 
he could not be darted at from the bows, 
for the bows were almost inside of him, 
as it were ; and, while the other boats 
involuntarily paused, as before a quick 
crisis impossible to withstand, then it 
was that the monomaniac Ahab, furious 
with the tantalising vicinity of his foe, 
which placed him all alive and helpless 
in the very jaws he hated — frenzied with 
all this, he seized the long bone with his 
naked hands and wildly strove to wrenoh 
it from his gripe. And as he thus vainly 
strove, the jaw slipped from him, the 
frail gunwale collapsed and snapped, as 
both jaws, like an enormous shears, 
sliding further aft, bit the craft com- 
pletely in twain, and locked themselves 
fast again in the sea midway between 
the two floating wrecks, and there floated 
aside, the broken ends drooping, the 
crew at the stern-wreck clinging to the 
gunwale, and striving to hold fast by 
the oars to lash them across." 



When we had the honour of an intro- 
duction to Ceeile* we did not in the least 
anticipate that the fair pervert was at 
all the sort of person which, upon 
further examination, we found her out 
to be. We had no idea that this young 
lady, by whose first appearance ana 
accoste we were so greatly taken, 
could turn out to be anything else than 
what a "gent" would denominate a 
very "nice young person," indeed. 
But we had not talked with her more 
than a very few moments when we 
made the alarming discovery that this 
charming personage was — what shall 
we call it ? not exactly a Jesuit in blue 
petticoats, or anything of that sort, 
but a very agreeable, beautiful, lively, 
and most attractive girl, who had a 
fancy for making those who bowed in 
adoration before her fair shrine, bow 
also before another shrine, whereat she 
herself was a worshipper; and, so 
squeezing our gibus hat as flat as a 
pancake, for like the Hon. Percy Fop- 
joy, we cannot bow without our hat, 
we were preparing to take a hasty 
leave, when something in the young 
lady's face, a sort of genial, sunny ray, 
which shone out of her soft dark eyes 
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with a wistful, and at the same time a 
kindly sort of expression, arrested our 
flight, and sinking quietly down into 
an empty arm-chair by her side, assum- 
ing an air of profound deference, we 
prepared to listen to what the young 
lady had to say for herself. In short, 
we found her so uncommonly fascinat- 
ing, that true-blue as we are — blue as 
the colour of the raiment in which the 
fair creature was clad— we were wicked 
enough to entertain the idea, that if to 
turn Turk would do her any good, or 
afford her the slightest gratification, we 
would do so with pleasure. Not, in- 
deed, that her gentle and earnest argu- 
ments brought any conviction to our 
minds, but solely because her con- 
troversial eloquence made her so ex- 
tremely bewitching, and sat so grace- 
fully upon her, that it was manifestly im- 
possible to refuse assent to any proposi- 
tion, however startling, which came from 
lips so divinely fair. In a word, she 
was the most agreeable controversialist 
it has ever been our lot to encounter ; 
earnest, eloquent, and occasionally 
acute; but never uncharitable or bitter. 
It is little wonder that she made such 
havoc, not only with the heart, but 
with the religious principles of St. 
Edmunds of the Guards. Poor St. 
Edmunds ; he rode admirably, danced 
to perfection, and was one of the 
neatest cover-shots we were ever ac- 
quainted with. We never knew a fellow 
whose coats were better made, whose 
neckcloth was more deftly tied, or 
whose whiskers were more beautifully 
arranged than his. A brave, tall, fa- 
sluonable, but a kindly-natured young 
fellow, it was little wonder that Cecile 
played the very deuce with him, as 
she did. When last we met St. Ed- 
munds he was proceeding leisurely in 

the direction of St. ; no, we won't 

say where he was going, it would be 
scarcely fair — besides we do not know, 
we only conjecture ; but we are sorry 
to say he was greatly altered, and for 
the worse; his own mother would 
scarcely have known her boy. His 
dress was a black coat, single-breasted, 
with a short waist, and long tails. He 
had great clumsy boots, no straps, and 
his appearance was altogether the most 
lugubrious it was possible to conceive. 
In short, to adopt a very vulgar but 
an expressive phrase, St. Edmunds 
had made a regular Guy of himself. 
Ah, Miss Ceoile, you have a deal to 
answer for— -you have— but aliens/ 



We have thus endeavoured to let oar 
readers into the secret contained m 
this volume, which we have read, as 
we hinted, with a very great deal of 
pleasure. To say it is equal to Rock- 
ingham, or that it comes at all near 
that work, of which we have, in a for- 
mer number, recorded our opinion, 
would be saving too much ; but it is 
clever, sprightly, and entertaining. In 
truth the author has a pen which could 
scarcely fail to invest the most dull, 
trite, and used-up subject with a cer- 
tain charm. It would have been very 
difficult for him to have selected ground 
more dangerous than that over which 
he has travelled. But he flings down 
his glove like a gentleman, and comes 
out of the ordeal unscathed. If he 
gives wager of battle, he does his work 
Eke a knightly champion. If he wishes 
to support those opinions which he be- 
lieves to be true, he does so fearlessly 
and honestly, but without giving any 
offence to those, like ourselves, who 
may happen to differ from him. That 
we do differ from him is no reason why 
we should be displeased at his book, 
or assault it in a savage style of toma- 
hawk criticism. If it were a bad book, 
or a mischievous one, we would tell 
him so, and tell the public too, as is 
our bounden duty ; but we do not con- 
sider it to be either one or the other. 
No moral can be drawn from it more 
mischievous, than that love may addle 
the brains even of a Guardsman; and 
the lesson that it inculcates is one, 
which all of us, in times like these, 
should lay to our hearts, and may study 
with advantage — that doctrinal dif- 
ferences, however great, or theological 
opinions, however sacred, may exist, 
without interrupting the harmony and 
kindly feeling which all members of the 
great human family, travelling, as we 
are, by different roads it may be to 
the same common goal, and bound to- 
gether for the great undiscovered coun- 
try, should entertain towards the other; 
not squabbling like children or fools 
about things of little moment, but 
bearing and forbearing, with love, 
kindness, and charity in our hearts, 
comfort, cheer, and assist one another 
on to the journey's end. 



If we could arrive at the conclusion 
that this history of a Liverpool work- 
man was the genuine production of 
one of that class, we should indeed be 
gratified. But although written in a 
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style bo plain, so sensible, and at the 
same time so full of force, as to be in- 
telligible to eyexy capacity, this bio- 
graphical sketch* contains touches of a 
liner feeling, a wider and a deeper range 
of thought, than can be expected to 
exist amongst the hard horny-handed 
mechanics, who earn their daily bread, 
and often, alas, with difficulty too, by 
the sweat of their brow. We shall 
therefore assume, as we consider our- 
selves justified in doing, that the book 
is by some gentleman of education, 
who, having deeply at heart the wel- 
fare and happiness of the poorer classes, 
has written, not, indeed, down to their 
level, but availing himself of a know- 
ledge of their peculiar idiosyncracies 
and habits, has produced a work in 
which topics of the most frequent re- 
currence among them are forcibly and 
ably discussed ; and sound moral les- 
sons are inculcated and impressed under 
the attractive guise of fiction. A nobler 
or a more useful task could scarcely 
be performed. How well it has been 
executed, it requires a very casual in- 
spection of the contents of these vo- 
lumes to convince us. 

The leading incidents of the tale are 
shortly these : — its hero is the son of 
respectable, thrifty, and industrious 
artisans; and when but a boy, has 
been apprenticed to a Liverpool engi- 
neer. His character, scarcely formed, 
is open to the insidious arguments 
and specious sophistry which are the 
weapons commonly used by Chartist 
orators anxious to make fresh converts. 
Without experience and without know- 
ledge, John Drayton falls a ready 
victim into the snare ; his nature, so 
simple and free from guile once, 
becomes sadly altered. Discontent 
against existing institutions, and im- 
patience of social restrictions, glide 
imperceptibly into rationalism and 
scepticism. He becomes an unbe- 
liever, and if it were possible, some- 
thing worse. A kindly nature is not, 
however, readily turned to wormwood 
and gall ; and the poison, so dexter- 
ously instilled, is gradually neutralised; 
first, by the treachery of a workman, 
his friend ; by the disgrace of the 
Chartist tutor, from whom he had im- 
bibed those pernicious doctrines; as 
well as by an influence more powerful, 



perhaps, than either, a modest and 
religious girl of his own rank in life, 
who has taken a kindly interest in his 
welfare, and, by gentle persuasion, 
leads him back, before it is too late, to 
the paths of duty and of peace. At 
this period, one of those phases of de- 
pression, so common in every commer- 
cial community, takes place ; all hands 
are dismissed from the factory in which 
our engineer has hitherto been em- 
ployed ; he is thrown out of work, and 
goes forth into the world with no other 
possession than an honest and stout 
heart, to seek his fortune. That Pro- 
vidence, which seldom fails those who 
resolutely help themselves, did not de- 
sert our hero. After a good deal of 
struggling and severe privation, he at 
length obtains a comfortable berth on 
board an American steamer, with suf- 
ficient wages to enable him not only 
to assist his starving parents at home, 
but to rescue from privations, quite as 
severe as those through which he had 
himself passed, the young girl to whom 
he was so fondly attached. Fortune 
now smiles upon him ; he is appointed 
the foreman of a great Liverpool foun- 
dry ; and the story closes, the curtain 
falling upon an humble home, crowded 
by happy and contented faces, with 
industry, peace, plenty, and prosperity 
showering in lavish profusion their 
choicest blessings. 

We hope that this valuable work 
may be reprinted in some shape which 
will bring it within the means of those 
for whose benefit it has apparently 
been written, and who could scarcely 
fail to derive instruction, as well as 
profit, from the abundant lessons of 
truth and wisdom scattered through 
its pages. If this is not done, much 
of its value must necessarily be lost ; 
for the shape in which the book exists 
at present is such as places it far above 
the range of the operative's means. 
We have never seen the temptations 
and weaknesses which beset the path 
of our humbler brethren more skilfully 
or efficiently pointed out, nor the only 
remedies of which the case admits more 
dexterously applied. The knowledge 
of the writer, whoever he may be, 
reaches over a wide extent, and his 
practical benevolence is as large as his 
wisdom. Those who, with the inclina- 



* " John Drayton ; being a History of the Early Life and Development of a Liver* 
pool Engineer." In 2 vols. London: Richard Bent ley. 
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tioa, enjoy the poirerof smefianting 
the social condition of the working 
classes, may learn from these volumes 
the safest mode in which their philan- 
thropic designs can be efficaciously 
worked out. They wQl discover the 
true sources of that misery and discon- 
tent, which fly for refuge to the gin- 
palace, and have only too often their 
issue in tumult and crime. It is, there 
can be little doubt, one of the most 
grievous misfortunes which can happen 
among those vast accumulations of hu- 
man beings, with which the manufac- 
turing districts are crowded, and one 
for which legislation has as yet devised 
no remedy, that the period of inactivity 
must recur at certain intervals, and 
when it does come, brings starvation 
and direful misery in its train. 

When the poor, humble house is cold 
and dark, and the pale, famine-stricken 
wife and mother crouches beside the 
chill hearth, and draws closer to her 
the children, for whom her hopes of 
sustenance are gone — for the hard 
hands of the stalwart workman are 
idle and unemployed — it is then that 
the thousand follies and vices, which 



are known by the name of Chartism, 
enter into his heart; the bitter thoughts 
that spring from the desolation and 
misery of his condition are brooded 
over until they find vent in action; 
and then hundreds of lives are lost, 
which, by a little providential care and 
foresight, would never have been placed 
for a moment in periL 

We must now bring our observations 
to a conclusion. Holding, as we do, 
that at this season of the year, when 
rain, hail, and snow are without, and 
cheerful, warm fires within, our readers 
will be disposed to avoid the chances* 
of taking cold from exposing them- 
selves to the inclemency of the weather, 
and that they may occupy the long 
evenings profitably, as well as with 
pleasure, we have directed them to 
sources which cannot mil to supply 
them with instructive amusement. And 
now, having divested ourselves of the 
purple robe of criticism, we retire once 
more into private Hfe, and throwing 
off the plural, beg to remain, 

Dear Mr. Poplar, very sincerely and 
mithfully, 

Youb Old Cohtbxbittob. 



THE OWE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE.* 



Owe of the most curiously constituted 
minds that has ever existed must be 
that of the Rev. Charles Forster. It 
seems to be absolutely proof against 
argument ; as to everything, at least, 
which relates to ancient languages. 
When a philological crotchet has once 
taken possession of it, we question if 
there be any reasoning, however con- 
clusive it may appear to others, suffi- 
ciently powerful to dislodge it. 

It is now about seven years since this 
gentleman published a work on the His- 
torical Geography of Arabia ; in the 
appendix to Which he gave what he 
imagined to be translations of certain 
inscriptions found in Hadramaut and 
at Aaen. The key by which he pro- 
fessed to be able to read them was a 



supposed identification of an inscrip- 
tion found at Hissan Ghor&b, with a 
poem published by Schultens. Never, 
we believe, was an identification as- 
sumed upon grounds so utterly un- 
tenable. The evidence adduced in 
support of it, if it had been trust- 
worthy, would actually have disproved 
what it was brought forward to prove. 
But it was not trustworthy. It was 
part of a ridiculous legend about mon- 
keys, and devils that nad been bottled 
up by King Solomon, to which it is 
hard to conceive that any rational being 
should attach the slightest credit. Mr. 
Forster, however, is pleased to dignify 
it with the name of an "official report 
of the Caliph's lieutenant," and to 
claim for it implicit belief! 



* " The One Primeval Language, traced experimentally through Ancient Inscriptions, in 
Alphabetic Characters of loet^Powere, from the four Continents ; including the Voice of Israel 
from the Rocks of Sinai," fee fee. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., fee. London ; 
BrnOey, 1301. 
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And what does this report say?— 
That an Arabic poem in ten fines, 
which it gives, was found by a party 
of horsemen, on their way to the sea- 
coast, and four parasangs (or about 
fifteen miles) before they reached it, 
on a white stone over the door of a 
castle. This is evidence, according to 
Mr. Forster, that an inscription in 
ancient characters, of which the Arabic 
poem was a translation, was found on a 
whttb rock, by the side of the road lead' 
ing up to a fori, or rather fortified 
town, on the sea-coast. Mr. Forster 
thinks the whiteness of the ground of 
the inscription at Hissan Ghorab to be 
conclusiye evidence of its identity with 
that mentioned in the "official report." 
He lays no stress on the difference be- 
tween an Arabic poem and an inscrip- 
tion which required to be translated — 
between a castle in the interior and a 
fort on the sea-coast, and between a 
marble slab built into the wall of the 
castle, and a white rock in its natural 
position. On the last two matters, in- 
deed, we are, perhaps, wrong in saying 
that he lays no stress. In a review of 
his work, which appeared soon after 
its publication in this Magazine,* we 
pointed out the extraordinary means 
of producing an apparent resemblance 
between the statements of Lieutenant 
Wellsted and those of "the official re- 
port,** to which he had recourse. He 
took the liberty of altering the latter, 
whenever it conveyed a meaning incon- 
sistent with what he was predeter- 
mined to find in it. His falsification 
of the text of Al Kazwini is, indeed, 
a literary curiosity; we believe that 
there is nothing to be compared to it 
in the records of misquotation ; and 
his translation of the corrupted text in. 
volves further corruption.' 

In the review which we have re- 
ferred to, we showed also that Mr. 
Forster's pretended decipherment car- 
ried its refutation on the face of it; 
that " his alphabet was an impossible 
one; his glossary a tissue of absurdi- 
ties." When we wrote it, however, we 
were not aware of what we now know; 
and what has impressed us more than 
anything else with the conviction that 
Mr. Forster is altogether incapable of 
appreciating the force of an argument, 
on any question relating to the deci- 
phering of an ancient language. 



In the dedication of his former work 
to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Mr. Forster stated to his Grace, that 
the inscriptions found in Hadramaut 
had been "forwarded to Germany, 
there to be submitted to the inspection 
of its two most eminent Orientalists, 
Professors Gesenius and Rodiger. 
Both (he* proceeds to say) have since 
written upon the subject — the latter 
elaborately, first in the 'Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes,' 
Gottingen, 1837, and subsequently in 
his * Versuch iiber die Himjaritischen 
Schriflmonumente, Halle, 1841.' " This 
seems a plain statement ; we can see 
no ambiguity in it ; and we took it for 
granted that what it affirmed was true. 
We never doubted that Rodiger had 
set about the decipherment of these in- 
scriptions ; that he had constructed an 
alphabet, by which they were to be 
read, by means of the inscriptions them- 
selves ; in the same manner as Mr. 
Forster endeavoured to do, but with 
something better success. Mr. Forster 
always speaks of him as a rival deci- 
pherer ; he crows over him for his sup« 
posed failure ; but we saw, and took 
occasion to observe, that in the main 
Bodiffer was evidently right. 

Subsequently to the publication of 
our review, we happened to look into 
the paper which Rodiger published in 
1887, and to which Mr. Forster refers 
in the above extract ; and seldom have 
we read anything with greater asto- 
nishment. It willscarcely be believed 
by those who may have read the above 
passage, that in this paper Rodiger 
makes no pretensions to be a decipherer 
of the inscriptions in question 1 Nay, 
that. up to the time when the paper 
was written, he was never permitted 
to study them; he had merely seen 
them in the hands of Gesenius 1 What, 
then, it will be asked, was the subject 
of this " learned paper," the title of 
which Mr. Forster forbears to quote ? 
Two little documents, the existence of 
which Mr. Forster has been most care- 
ful that his readers should not learn 
from him — documents which, in the 
opinion of every one whose imagina- 
tion is under the control of his judg- 
ment, furnish conclusive evidence as to 
the proper mode of reading these in- 
scriptions ; which would blow Mr. 
Forster's alphabet and glossary to the 
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winds, if they possessed ten times as 
much plausibility as they do. 

The title of Kodiger's paper in the 
"Zeitschrift " for 1837, is, "Notice re- 
specting the Himyaritic writing, to- 
gether with two alphabets thereof, with 
a lithograph. " This lithograph con- 
tains facsimiles of two Himyaritic al- 
phabets extracted from oriental manu- 
scripts ; and the text of the paper con- 
tains particulars respecting these ma- 
nuscripts, a translation of an Arabic 
note attached to one of them, and the 
author's reasons for reposing confidence 
in the alphabets. Firstly — They agreed 
with one another almost entirely, 
though the manuscripts in which they 
were found were written in different 
ages and countries ; one of them in 
a.d. 1452, in Arabia: the other, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in India. Secondly — The cha- 
racters, many of them, closely resem- 
bled the well-known Ethiopic charac- 
ters, which corresponded to them, in 
their Geez, or vowelless forms. Third- 
ly — As far as could be collected from 
a cursory glance at the inscriptions 
which were sent to Gesenius, the cha- 
racters of those inscriptions were, for 
the most part, the same as those in the 
manuscripts. 

We agree with Radiger that these 
reasons for confiding in the alphabets are 
of very great weight. It would be many 
millions of millions to one, that two al- 
phabets, not haying a common antetype, 
would not present such an agreement 
as the alphabets published by Rodiger 
present. The only alternatives between 
which we have to choose are their being 
both derived from a false alphabet ; in 
which case the diversity between them, 
slight as it is, would be hard to account 
for, and their being both derived from 
the actual writing of the Himyarites, 
before it fell into complete disuse. In 
this case the diversity Detween the two 
alphabets is just what we might expect ; 
the alphabets having been constructed 
by different persons, one or both of 
whom might nave been misinformed as 
to some particular points, though in the 
main they agreed with the actual alpha- 
bet, and consequently with each other. 

According to both documents, there 
were twenty-nine characters; one of 
which corresponded to each of the 
twenty-eight Arabic letters, and a null, 
which was used to separate words, nnd 
which is said, in the note at the end of 
the alphabet, to be a vertical line like 



the Arabic Elif. The same note states 
that there were varieties ofform, but the 
most correct was chosen. This is a most 
important observation ; and any one 
who compares the Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions which have been published will see 
its truth, and will consequently be the 
more inclined to give credit to the wri- 
ter. The Be of the alphabet is formed 
of two vertical lines with a cross-bar at 
the top, like the Hebrew n. So it is 
formed in some of the inscriptions ; in 
others, however, the cross-bar is lower 
down, nearly as in our H, but obliquely 
drawn ; and in others, again, there are 
two bars, one in each of these positions. 
Again, the Vaw of the alphabet is formed 
like a Greek f . In some of the inscrip- 
tions it is a circle with a vertical dia- 
meter, as in Ethiopic ; in others it is an 
oval, divided by the continuation of the 
curve which forms it ; and in others it 
appears as two small circles. These are 
the two letters of which the forms are 
most varied ; and they are easyto be 
recognised, the former occurring in the 
very common biliteral word ]2 ben, 
" son," and the latter commencing many 
words, as the conjunction " and," and 
terminating many others, as in the 
afilxes in hu 9 "his," 1DH tornu, 
*< their," &c. These varieties, and 
others that we meet with in the different 
manuscripts and inscriptions, though 
they puzzled Gesenius, and, for a time, 
even Rodiger, are not greater than what 
we meet with in English manuscripts of 
the last three centuries. 

The publication of Rodger's paper was 
wormwood to Gesenius. The latter was 
engaged in the decipherment of the in- 
scriptions, and had made some progress 
in it, though it is not easy to say now 
much. He had, at any rate, read the 
words OTDn "pD MelekHkimyaraM, 
"King of the Himyarites," in the ninth 
line of the Hissan Ghorab inscription, 
which implied the knowledge of the 
values of seven characters, including 
the null ; and it is not to be doubted 
that he knew those of several others 
which agreed in form with the Ethiopic 
He seems to have considered the Him- 
yaritic inscriptions as a manor of his 
own, on which no one else had a right 
to enter ; he thought he had sufficiently 
guarded against trespassing by keeping 
the inscriptions in his own hands ; and 
we cannot wonder that he was an- 
noyed by another person stepping 
in, and showing off-hand the mode of 
reading them, which he had only par- 
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tially effected by a laborious and te- 
dious process. With more haste than 
good sense, he pronounced Rodiger's 
alphabets erroneous. He gave two 
reasons. Some of the characters in 
them did not occur in the inscriptions, 
which, on the other hand, contained 
characters that were not in the alpha- 
bets. The values of some characters 
were different from what he had as- 
signed them by a deciphering which he 
considered sure. The former of these 
reasons was in great measure disposed of 
by the publication, in 1838, of some in- 
scriptions found by Dr. Hulton and 
Lieut. Cruttenden at Ssan'aa. The va- 
riety in form of a few of the characters 
which we have already mentioned, and 
which is alluded to in the Arabic note 
at the end of the first alphabet, is made 
manifest by these inscriptions; and, 
after comparing them together, there 
is scarcely a form in any of which we 
can hesitate to assign the correspond- 
ing form in the alphabets. The other 
reason was a miserably bad one. Gese- 
nius published an alphabet in 1841, in 
which he assigned to nineteen charac- 
ters the values given them in Rodiger's 
alphabets. For some of these, but not 
above three or four, he may have been 
indebted to those alphabets. In the 
paper which contains this alphabet, and 
which is published in Vol. XL of the 
" Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society," he says,—" Notwithstanding 
that the alphabet published by Rodiger, 
from an Arabic MS., is incorrect, yet 
many letters in the inscriptions agree 
with it even in meaning." ^ Nineteen 
characters out of twenty-nine are, he 
admits, properly valued : they are so 
in two MSS., which must, therefore, 
have had a common archetype. Is it 
more likely that this archetype was the 
actual alphabet of the Himyarites, or 
that it was one fabricated by some in- 
dividual who had the good luck to make 
nineteen right guesses out of twenty- 
nine ? Just think of a person shuffling 
up the red cards in a pack, and then, as 
he turned them down, calling nineteen 
of them correctly ! Yet this is less im- 
probable than the exploit of the sup- 
posed fabricator of the alphabet. The 
tact is, that, consistently with the 
known laws of probability, we cannot 
rationally question the authenticity of 
Rodiger's alphabets ; we cannot ration- 
ally doubt that the compilers of them 
knew how to read the Himyaritic writ- 
ing. If they differ in any respect from 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXX. 



Gesenius, it must be Gesenius, and not 
they, who are in error. And the fact 
that Gesenius, though to a great ex- 
tent right in his deciphering, committed 
some grave errors, is very obvious. 
He considered varieties of the same 
letters to be different letters. Thus 
his Ssad is a variety of the Be, 
which we have already noticed ; his Tla 
and his Zza are different forms of the 
Tta. A still greater error than this 
was his supposition that the small circle, 
and two small circles which occur so 
frequently in the Hissan Ghorab in- 
scriptions, were not letters, but a sort 
of stops. The two circles are the Vaw 
of that inscription; and the affixes, 
which we have given above, that termi- 
nate in this letter, appear complete 
without it ; as, of course, the nouns 
and verbs to which it is prefixed as the 
conjunction "and" will do. These mis- 
takes of Gesenius prevented him from 
reading correctly more than a very few 
words. The alphabet of Rodiger helps 
him out. Thus, in the last line of one 
of theSsan'aa inscriptions, Gesenius read 
hhems matam " five hundred," but he 
failed to complete the number ; nor did 
he recognise a similar expression in the 
last line of the Hissan Ghorab inscrip- 
tion. Rodiger's alphabet enables us to 
complete the former thelethah usaba'i 
vkhams matam, " three and seventy and 
five hundred," and to read the latter 
arba'i useth matam, "forty and six 
hundred." There can be no doubt 
that, as R&diger pointed out, these are 
dates, referring to some unknown era; 
perhaps that of the Seleucidsa. 

It is abundantly evident, from what 
we have said, that long before Mr. 
Forster published his pretended de- 
cipherment of the Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions, the true mode of reading them 
had been published in Germany. It 
was no longer a question what values 
the greater part of the characters had. 
They could be transcribed into the 
ordinary Arabic characters with per- 
fect confidence. But the question that 
puzzled the learned there was how to 
interpret them when so transcribed. 
As to many common words, including 
the numerals, and as to the affixes, 
there could be no question. Their re- 
semblance to the Arabic and other 
Semitic languages was evident, as the 
specimens that we have given render 
evident. But along with these easily 
understood words, there were others 
to which there appeared no clue. 
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Their meaning was not to be learned 
from Arabic lexicons; and from the 
small number of inscriptions which 
have been found, and the fragmentary 
state of many of these, there is little 
room for sound conjecture. Ewald, 
and, we believe, some others, have tried 
their hand at the interpretation of these 
inscriptions, as well as Rodiger ; but 
they do not appear to have thrown 
much light on those words, which do 
not, if we may so speak, explain them- 
selves. The best prospect of explain, 
ing these words would seem to be, that 
some resident in Aden, whose time 
must hang heavy on his hands when 
there is no steamer in port, should 
make himself acquainted, as well as he 
can, with the dialects now spoken in 
Hadramaut and on the opposite coast 
of Abyssinia. It is probable that in 
some of these the unknown words may 
be preserved. Search should also be 
made for additional inscriptions, and 
all that are found should be accurately 
copied. To a person whose temporary 
residence on the spot gives him a spe- 
cial interest in them, their interpreta- 
tion mav seem worth the trouble that 
it would cost. In Europe, where there 
is metal so much more attractive, it is 
highly improbable that any one would 
devote the necessary attention to in- 
scriptions, which, if they possess an 
historical character at all, relate ex- 
clusively to the affairs of a remote and 
almost barbarous country, and which 
are certainly posterior to the Christian 
era. 

We have felt it necessary to say thus 
much on die subject of Mr. Forster's 
former volumes, because what he has 
now published is altogether grounded 
on the truth of his decipherment of the 
Hhnyaritic inscriptions. If, as we con- 
tend, he has not interpreted, nor read, 
nor even marked off for reading, one 
single word in those inscriptions cor- 
rectly — if his attempt is, from begin- 
ning to end, a delusion, he can have 
no claim to have his new decipherment 
accepted. It must share the condem- 
nation of that of which it is avowedly 
the sequel. We must, however, enter 
into some particulars respecting the 
very elegantly got up volumes which 
have come before us for review. 

In the seven years that have elapsed 
since the publication of his former 
work, Mr. Forster has not been idle. 
Be has been working out a magnificent 
project, with complete success, in his 



own opinion, and, H would seem, in 
that of several of his friends. All that 
has been supposed to be discovered in 
recent times respecting the mode of 
reading, and the meaning of ancient 
inscriptions and papyri— hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, or demotic of Egypt, Assy- 
rian, Median, Persian, Sassanian, 
Phoenician, Sinaitic, or Etruscan— 
all is, in Mr. ForsteVs opinion, alto- 
gether erroneous. He has published 
a plate containing a harmony of ancient 
alphabets, in which new values, alto- 
gether different from those hitherto 
received, are assigned to the charac- 
ters of these several modes of writing; 
the key to these new values being the 
resemblance, or supposed resemblance, 
of the characters to the Himyaritic cha- 
racters, of which the values were fixed 
by the Hissan Ghorab key ! The evi- 
dence from bilinguar inscriptions and 
other sources, which has been so satis- 
factory to others, has no weight with 
Mr. Forster. His head is full of the 
" huge block of lead- white stone or 
marble, *' on which the inscription " is 
executed with a depth and beauty, and 
in a style so peculiar, that it can be 
described appropriately only by the 
French term unique." Who, then, can 
question that it was the inscription 
mentioned in " the official report of 
the Caliph's Lieutenant," in connexion 
with King Solomon's message to the 
king of the monkeys, when be gave 
into their charge the devils in the brass 
pots ? And who that believes this can 
question Mr. Forster's decipherment of 
it? or that this decipherment is the 
true and only key to the knowledge of 
all other ancient inscriptions ? 

Take the Etruscan alphabet. A 
series of twenty letters was found in an 
Etruscan tomb, which has been here- 
tofore supposed to be an alphabet, pro- 
perly so called — a list of all the letters 
in their proper order, that order being 
the same as the Hebrew, Phoenician, 
or old Greek. Sixteen of these letters 
have been supposed to correspond to 
sixteen out of the twenty-two Hebrew 
ones, and the four last to be new let- 
ters, intended to represent sounds 
peculiar to the Etruscans. There are 
family tombs containing proper names 
in Etruscan characters, and the same 
names in Roman characters : there are 
also mirrors, representing mythological 
scenes, with the names of the charac- 
ters attached to them. The above- 
mentioned alphabet enables us to read 
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the names in the tombs and on the 
mirrors in strict conformity with what 
we should expect from what accompa- 
nies them. Thus, a figure with the 
known emblems of Apollo has the name 
A P V L V attached to it. Can any 
sane person doubt that this is the real 
alphabet of the Etruscans ? Mr. Fors- 
ter, howeyer, denies it altogether. He 
gives a totally different alphabet as 
Etruscan, in which he has been pleased 
to incorporate with the Etruscan cha- 
racters all those that are met with in 
any old Italian inscription — Pelasgian, 
Umbrian, or Oscan ; and to these he has 
assigned new values, derived from his 
precious key — his passe-par-taut I Ac- 
cording to him, the above name would 
bereadRRNRN; three of the four 
letters having the same value 1 The 
first letter is the first in the old alpha- 
bet, which we have already mentioned, 
and it clearly resembles the primitive 
form of the Greek A. But wnat of all 
this ? On comparing it with the Hissan 
Ghorab alphabet, it most nearly resem- 
bles a letter which Mr. Forster ima- 
gines to be a Re, but which is, in rea- 
lity, a Dal. The next letter resembles 
the Himyaritic Lam, which, according 
to Mr. Forster, is another Re. He 
seems to have no difficulty in giving 
the same values to a number of cha- 
racters, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, leaving several letters without 
any representative at all ! 

We must not, however, dwell on this 
<* Harmony of Primeval Alphabets," 
as Mr. Forster calls the plate which, 
enclosed in a neat case, has been issued 
as an appendix to his work. It may 
suffice to say of it, and we do no injus- 
tice when we say of it, that one- 
twentieth part of the falsehood and 
absurdity that it contains was never 
before comprehended within the same 
space. 

In this plate the alphabets are given 
without any comment. The explana- 
tion of the several writings and inscrip- 
tions that exist in the different charac- 
ters we have enumerated, is promised 
in the several parts which are, from 
time to time, to be issued of " The One 
Primeval Language." All these writings 
are, St seems, in one language ; the 
words of which, though they bear no 
resemblance to those of Arabic books, 
can be translated by the help of an 
Arabic dictionary. As a sample of 
what may be expected when this new 
method of interpretation is applied to 



ancient inscriptions, Mr. Forster has 
now given us what he calls "The Voice 
of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai," in 
which he gives us a pretended transla- 
tion of the Sinaitic inscriptions, as 
" contemporary records of the miracles 
and wanderings of the Exodc 1" 

It is generally known that a great 
number of inscriptions exist on the 
rocks which overhang the different 
roads leading from the Gulf of Suez to 
Mount Sinai. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
who, in the sixth century, travelled 
from T6r, on the Gulf of Suez, to the 
Convent at Sinai, through the Wadi 
Hebran, is the first writer who has 
mentioned them. He was told that 
they were the work of the Israelites 
under Moses, whom he supposed to 
have taken the same course that he 
did ; and he believed the statement. 
He does not seem to have been aware 
that like inscriptions were found on 
the other lines of road from the coast 
to the mountain ; and, accordingly, 
there is an excuse for his credulity, 
which cannot be offered for one who, 
at the present day, adopts his opinion. 
No one now believes that the Israelites 
travelled by the same route as Cosmas. 
There are two other routes, between 
which modern authorities are divided, 
and which arc so distinct, that it is 
quite impossible for both of them to 
have been travelled by the Israelites ; 
yet on both these routes, as well as on 
the far southern route of Cosmas, the 
inscriptions are found. With these 
facts before him, no intelligent person 
could believe in the Israelitish origin of 
these inscriptions. 

But there was another fact equally 
decisive on the question. Among the 
inscriptions were several in the Greek 
character, which accompanied those in 
what was till lately called "the un- 
known character," and which were to 
all appearance contemporary with them. 
The former were records of the names 
of travellers on the different routes ; 
and while some of them were of western 
origin, as l»vXi»s Avp>j§t 9 the greater 
part were evidently transcriptions of 
Arabian names, such as AX^/3***^*, 
Apfuuos, x*x(l»f. From this it was na- 
turally and correctly inferred by Nie- 
buhr, the traveller, father of the cele- 
brated historian, that the unknown 
character was that in use among the 
people who bore these names, and that 
the inscriptions in it contained similar 
records of names. The correctness of 
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this opinion was demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Edward F. F. Beer, of Leipsig, 
who published, in 1840, a correct al- 
phabet of the inscriptions, together 
with a hundred inscriptions copied 
from different sources. The opinions 
which he advanced in this work have 
been controverted by different German 
writers, and corrections and additions 
have been made to his interpretations; 
but in the very able article on these in- 
scriptions, in the third volume of the 
Journal of the German Oriental So- 
ciety, by Dr. Friedrich Tuch, the 
alphabet of Beer is adopted without 
any change. The only difficulty in 
reading the inscriptions is such as 
might be felt in reading an English 
manuscript. It is in some cases hard 
to say which of two similar letters was 
designed by the writer; and several 
letters are differently shaped by dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Beer thought that the inscriptions 
were the work of Christians on pil- 
grimage to Mount Sinai, as the place 
where the law was given. His chief 
argument in favour of this theory was 
the supposed use of the cross. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether what 
he supposed to be a cross was really so ; 
and on the other hand, Tuch has 
brought forward verv decisive argu- 
ments in favour of the heathenism of 
the writers. They worshipped the stars, 
as appears from the interpretation of 
some of the inscriptions ; and Tuch has 
shown from Arabian authorities, that 
Mount Sinai was a place of pilgrimage 
of the star-worshippers in the pre. 
Mohammedan period. He refers the 
inscriptions to the first two centuries of 
the Christian era, and supposes the 
writers to have lived in the western 
part of the Peninsula of Sinai. The 
inscriptions begin for the most part 
with the word thw " Welcome," or 
with n^DT " Be remembered," fol- 
lowed by the names of individuals, 
generally accompanied by those of 
their fathers, and sometimes by titles, 
after which is mostly added -)>t or INT 
Zair, "on pilgrimage." This word is 
fully treated of bv Tuch, and is shown 
to have, in Arabic writings, the sense 
of "journeying to a sacred place." 
The names are many of them the very 
names which occur in the Greek in- 
scriptions that accompany the old Ara- 
bian ones. Thus we have Grey, 41 ; 
Zeitschrift d. D.M.G. m., p. 184 :— 

nvw vw -n riparrw aba; 



INT " Welcome Al Mobakker, the 
son of 'Omai the poet, on pilgrimage." 
The names of both father and son are 
very common in these inscriptions, and 
they occur also in the Greek ones ; we 
have already given their forms. The 
addition of the servile to most proper 
names, and to the names in opposition 
to them, is agreeable to Semitic usage ; 
and the decipherment is in every re- 
spect so satisfactory, that till Mr. Fors- 
ter entered the field, it commanded the 
universal assent of the learned. Mr. 
Forster admits this, and here is his 
mode of dealing with the fact. Having 
in his text spoken of " the slightness 
of his premises, and the inconsequence 
of his conclusions," rendering it unne- 
cessary for him to criticise the labours 
of Beer, he gives the following note— . 
p. 169:-. 

" Those who adopt the Professor's 
theory, are of course of a very different 
opinion. I give a speoimen, but spare 
the name of the author. ' The Wtfdi Mu- 
katteb, or Sinaitic character, Professor 
Beer has proved, belonged to the Naba- 
theans.' ' In asuhioined table of alphabets 
I giro the Sinaitic or Nabathsean alpha- 
bet, as made out by Professor Beer. I 
add to it various alphabets of the cog- 
nate languages, from a comparison of 
which, as well as from the Professor's 
readings, one may satisfy himself that 
he has correctly represented the powers 
of the Sinaitic fetters. When I first saw 
the inscriptions in W&di Mbkatteb, I was 
satisfied that they could thus be deciphered.* 
By this school of philosophy we are in 
little danger of being troubled with the 

Mr. Forster may sneer at the above 
passage, but we have no hesitation in 
adopting it, and so, we are sure, would 
philologists generally. Take a parallel 
case : a person finds an old manuscript, 
which he is unable to read correctly ; 
but recognising some of the characters 
as English, and observing the general 
appearance of the writing to resemble 
other English writings, he is satisfied 
that it may be deciphered by compar- 
ing it with such. When an alphabet of 
the writing has been thus formed, a 
comparison of it with the alphabet of 
other old English writings mates it 
quite evident that it is a correct one ; 
and if some very fanciful person affirms 
that this is all a delusion, and that the 
writing is really Russian or Arabic, he 
is not considered worthy of a serious 
reply. There are some persons who 
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are not to be reasoned with, owing to 
there being no principles which they 
hold in common with their neighbours. 
If a man had once persuaded himself 
that the moon is made of green cheese, 
it would be a difficult matter to con- 
vince him of the contrary. He would 
at once deny every proposition which 
he suspected would prove inconsistent 
with it. 

Mr. Forster's own case we regard as 
perfectly hopeless. We have no ex- 
pectation whatever of undeceiving him 
on the subject of these inscriptions. 
We trusty however, that we shall do 
that good turn to some of his readers, 
and as the best way of beginning, we 
shall give the translations of the same 
inscription put forward by Dr. Tuch 
and Mr. Forster. We take Gray, 154, 
which is repeated hVGray, 86, being the 
latter of the two inscriptions which are 
there in juxtaposition. According to 
Dr. Tuch, these inscriptions contain 
the single sentence — "May Al-Mo- 
bakker, the son of Beeshein, be wel- 
come, or at peace!" The former 
of these names occurred in the in- 
scription before quoted, and also in 
Greek ; the latter is a common Ara- 
bic name. Out of this single sentence 
Mr. Forster has manufactured the fol- 
lowing: — "The people essay eth the 
waters ; Pharaoh retrograding reins 
back his war-horse." In one of the 
two copies of the inscription, some one 
has amused himself by adding a body 
and four legs to the koph, in the name 
of Al-Mobakker, so as to convert it into 
the figure of an animal, of which the 
original letter, as it appears in the other 
copy, constitutes the head and neck. 
Mr. Forster thinks that this was in- 
tended for the horse of Pharaoh. Dr. 
Tuch more rationally supposes it to 
have been done in jocose allusion to 
the name in which it occurs, which sig- 
nifies in Arabic " the Neatherd." 
Surely, however, it is unnecessary to 
explain the tricks with which idle boys 
may amuse themselves. 

We will not trouble our readers with 
any further specimens of Mr. Forster's 
pretended decipherments. They are 
just such as might be expected to pro- 
ceed from a fertile imagination, uncon- 
trolled by either judgment or learning. 
It will oe proper, nowever, that we 
should say a few words as to certain 
alleged confirmations of his readings, 
which Mr. Forster puts prominently 
forward. One of these is his pretended 



reading of the name of an animal re- 
presented by the side of one of the in- 
scriptions. In Mr. Gray's copy, are- 
mark occurs, " a quadruped opposite 
the last line but one." Mr. Forster 
reads the last line but two Ramah, 
which, he says, is the Arabic for " an 
ass ;" and he says also, that the animal 
is found in copies of the inscription to 
be an ass. This would be curious if it 
were true; but it is a tissue of false- 
hoods. Ramah, Mr. Forster's reading 
of Walu, the name of the pilgrim's fa- 
ther, conveys no such meaning as "an 
ass." As a noun, it signifies " a spear;" 
as a verb, it signifies " to pierce with a 
spear," as distinguished from " striking 
with a javelin," corresponding exactly 
to •»rai i as distinguished from 04x\* ; 
but the Arabic lexicographers remark 
that it signifies " to Trick," when its 
subject is a horse, an ass, or a mule. 
Surely this is no authority for trans- 
lating it" to kick as an ass," when its 
subject is, according to Mr. Forster, 
" the people." Again, not relying on 
our own judgment alone, we have 
shown Lord Prudhoe's and Mr. Brock- 
man's sketches of " the quadruped" to 
several persons, and all agree that it 
is not an ass, but a horse 1 The copy 
taken by Mr. Montague might be 
either, but that is obviously incorrect 
as to the letters, and little reliance can 
therefore be placed in it as to the draw- 
ing. On the other hand, Mr. Forster 
himself claims for Mr. Brockman's 
copy the credit of minute accuracy. 

Another pretended confirmation of 
Mr. Forster's decipherment is his al- 
leged "identification of the Sinaitic 
alphabet with the Enchorial alphabet 
of the Rosetta stone, and with the cha- 
racters also found in the quarries of 
Masera, of a date prior to the age of 
Moses. The case (he adds) is matter 
of fact; and the harmony of the two 
alphabets, executed, not by transcript, 
but (to secure perfect accuracy) oy 
tracing, is placed before the reader in 
plate 1." What Mr. Forster here calls 
matter of fact, we must take leave to 
deny in the most positive manner. It 
is false in all its parts. First — it is not 
true that the Enchorial character of 
the Egyptians is the same as that of 
the Sinaitic inscriptions. Mr. Forster 
has given seventy-five characters (some 
of which, by the way, are only parts 
of characters, and others are composed 
of two characters run together by the 
sculptor), which, however, are not 
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above a quarter of those that are in 
use. Most of them, too, are of rare 
occurrence, while the most common 
characters in the Enchorial inscriptions 
are omitted by him, and have not the 
•lightest resemblance to anything in 
the Sinaitic inscriptions, mi, Forster 
gives great praise to Akerblad, who 
discovered tne alphabetic values of 
Beveral of the characters, and who 
rashly inferred that all were alphabetic. 
Curiously enough, however, he ignores 
all the alphabetic values discovered by 
Akerblad! Of the seven characters 
occurring in the name of Alexander, 
he only gives two, and those with to- 
tally different values from what they 
must bear in that name. It may gra- 
tify Mr. Forster to know that a French 
writer, a M. de Saulcv, has of late 
adopted Akerblad's notion of the cha- 
racters being all alphabetic ; thus, as 
Dr. Brugsch, of Berlin, most Justly 
expresses it, '• putting himself fifty 
years back." The use of ideographs 
in this mode of writing, not only to 
express words, but as determinatives 
after words phonetically expressed, is 
established on the surest grounds. No 
one can explain the Enchorial texts in 
detail who does not recognise it ; and 
M. de Saulcv has accordingly not at- 
tempted to do this ; he has contented 
himself with theorising on the subject. 
But secondly — if it were true that 
the Sinaitic inscriptions were in the 
same character as the Enchorial of 
Egypt, it would be fatal to Mr. Forster's 
notion of the Israelitish origin of the 
former. Mr. Forster is, we believe, 
the first person who has assigned any 
great antiquity to the Enchorial cha- 
racter. Dr. Brugsch, who has paid 
more attention to it than any one else, 
and who has had most excellent means 
of forming a correct judgment, gives 
500 b. c. and 300 a. d. as the limits of 
its use. Mr. Forster's statement, that 
the Enchorial inscriptions in the quar- 
ries of Masera are •« of a date prior to 
the age of Moses," is an absurd fiction. 
He cites no authority for it, and for 
the best reason. Whatever difference 



there may be as to the dates when the 
moreancientkings reigned, all Egyptian 
chronologists are agreed that the king 
whose name occurs in these inscriptions, 
Hakhori, belonged to the twenty-ninth 
dynasty, and cud not begin to reign 
till about 390 B.C. 

We have already exceeded our limits, 
and must hasten to a conclusion. Hie 
extract which Mr. Forster gives from 
an author whom he will not name, is 
from Dr. J. Wilson's " Lands of the 
Bible;" a work to which we would 
refer those of our readers who may be 
desirous of further information respect- 
ing either the Himyaritic or the Sinai- 
tic inscriptions. Whatever faults the 
work may have, its author possesses 
real learning, and has applied it to 
those inscriptions in a way that is highly 
creditable to him. Dr. Wilson gives 
the real alphabets of the inscriptions 
and of those writings which resemble 
them ; and a comparison of these with 
the pretended alphabets, published by 
Mr. Forster, ought to satisfy any one of 
the utter incompetency of the latter gen- 
tleman to deal with such a subject He 
has not, as yet, made a single right step; 
his two attempts contain unmingfed 
error. It is really discreditable to oor 
universities, that persons educated in 
them could be the dupes of such absurd 
fictions as Mr. Forster has put forth ; 
and when we see that they actually 
are so, we must not be too Bevere on 
the uneducated believers in Joe Smith, 
or in Thorn of Canterbury. Gullibility, 
on certain subjects, seems to charic- 
terise the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The notice we have taken of this 
work has been painful to us, but we 
have felt it to be a duty. At a time 
when the deciphering of ancient in- 
scriptions is actually bringing to light 
eotemporary records of events men- 
tioned in Scripture, there can be no- 
thing more mischievous than to unset- 
tle the public mind by such pretended 
decipherings as Mr. Forster deals in. 
He is confounding truth and falsehood 
in a case where it is of the highest im- 
portance to keep them se p arate. 
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TO ULTM XLIOT WABBUEXOK. 

With sorrow of heart we take up our pen to record the death of Eliot Wae- 
bueton. Every one who reads these pages is aware* we doubt not, of the dis- 
astrous circumstances under which this event occurred. We have no wish to 
open afresh wounds so recently closed, and inflict upon the publio a reoapituku 
fcon of the horrors connected with it. Indeed, we have nothing to tell. Affec- 
tion, grief, and curiosity have alike failed to elicit a single particular bearing 
upon the fete of our unhappy countryman, beyond the simple feet of his having 
been seen on board the Amazon at the last moment* In all human probability, 
nothing further will ever be discovered. He is gone ; but it is our consolation 
that we can turn our eyes from an unknown death to a conspicuous life. These 
few lines all we have at our disposal— are devoted to his memory ; for we owe it 
as well to our readers as to ourselves to oner a slight tribute to the worth of one 
who, as an Irishman, was a credit to the literature of his country, and, as a con* 
tributor to this Magazine, commenced that career of authorship which he so suc- 
cessfully prosecuted to the close of his life. 

It was during an extended tour in the Mediterranean about ten years ago, 
that Mr. Warburton sent some sheets of manuscript notes to Mr. Lever, at that 
time Editor of the Duelem University Magazine. These at once caught that 
gentleman's attention, and he gladly gave them publicity, under the title of 
"Episodes of Eastern Travel," in successive numbers of the Magazine,* 
where they were universally admired for the grace and liveliness of their style. 
Mr. Lever, however, soon saw that though for the purposes of his periodical 
these papers were extremely valuable, the author was not consulting his own 
best interests by continuing to give his travels to the world in that form; 
and, with generous disinterestedness, advised him to collect what he had already 
published, add the remainder of bis notes, and make a book of the whole. Mr. 
Warburton followed his advice, entered into terms with Mr. Colburn, and 
published his travels under the title of " The Crescent and the Cross." 

Of this book it is needless for us to speak. In spite of the formidable rivalry 
of an Edthen, which appeared about the same time, it sprung at once into public 
favour, and is one of the very few books of modern travels of which the sale has 
continued uninterrupted through successive editions to the present time. Were 
we to pronounce upon the secret of its success, we should lay it to its perfect 
rigkt-tmndedness. A changeful truth, a versatile propriety of feeling initiates 
the author, as it were, into the heart of each successive subject ; and we find 
him as profoundly impressed with the genius of the Holy Land, as he is steeped, 
in the proper place, in the slumberous influences of the dreamy Nile, upon whose 
bosom he rocks his readers into a trance, to be awakened only by the gladsome 
originality of those melodies which come mirthfully on their ears from either 
bank. And, we may observe in passing, it is precisely the want of this, which pre- 
vents the indisputable power and grace of ° Edthen" from having their full effect 
with the public. Passages of beauty, almost of sublimity, stand isolated from 
our sympathies by the interposed cynicism of a few caustic remarks ; and scenes 
of the world's most ancient reverence and worship become needlessly disenchanted 
under the spell of some sceptical sneer. 

But we must not turn aside to criticise. Since the publication of the " Ores j 
cent and the Cross," Mr. Warburton has written, or edited, a number of works, 
some historical, others of fiction, of which his last romance, "Darien," only 
appeared as he was on the eve of departing on the fetal voyage. It has been 
remarked as a singular circumstance, that in this tale he has prefigured his own 
fete. A burning ship is described in terms which would have served as a picture 
of the frightful reality he was himself doomed to witness. The coincidence, 
casual as it is, has imparted a melancholy interest to that story, which will 
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long be wept over as the parting and presaging legacy of a gifted spirit, prema- 
turely snatched away. 

These lighter effusions most probably new out of the craving of the pub- 
lishers for die prestige of his name, already found to be valuable even on title- 
pages ; and the ready market they commanded could not but prove an incite- 
ment to continue ana multiply them. This might be considered in an ulterior 
sense unfortunate ; for we are inclined to think that the true bent of Mr. 
Warburton's mind, if not of his talents, was towards graver and leas imagi- 
native studies ; and we know that this propensity was growing upon him with 
maturer years and soberer reflection. 

It is not exclusively from the bearing of his researches and the general drift 
of his correspondence that we infer this ; though both set latterly in that direc- 
tion. He had for some time been actually at work with definite objects in 
view. One subject which he took up warmly was a British History of Ireland. 
That is, a history intended to deaf impartial justice between the Irish people 
on the one side, and the British empire on the other ; reviewing the politics of 
successive periods, neither from the Irish nor the English side of the question, 
but with reference to the general interests of the whole. The taskvrould have 
proved an arduous one, under any circumstances — perhaps an invidious one : 
out, what was worse, even when accomplished, the book might have turned 
out a dull affair. So, with a view to lightening the reading, he had proposed to 
embody with it memoirs of the Viceroys, thus keeping the British connexion 
prominent, while enlivening the pages with biographical touches. 

Acting on these ideas, he had actually begun a " History of the Viceroys * 
in conjunction with a literary friend, and was only deterred from prosecuting it 
by the apathy, or rather discouragement, of the London publishers, who felt no 
inclination to venture upon an Irish historical speculation. Unfortunately, 
neither he nor his friend could afford to pursue the task gratuitously, and it was 
accordingly abandoned. 

Still later, he employed himself in collecting materials for a History of the 
Poor— a vast theme ; perhaps too vast for a single intellect to grasp. To him, 
however, it was a labour of -love ; and he had succeeded in getting together a 
considerable mass of curious and valuable material pour servtr. His last visit 
to his native country had researches of this nature for one of its objects ; and 
we are sure many persons connected with the charitable institutions of Dublin 
will recollect the persevering zeal with which he visited the haunts of poverty, 
as well as the asylums for its relief, noting down everything which might prove 
afterwards serviceable on that suggestive topic 

With an upwelling of philanthropy so pure and perennial as this, the prelimi- 
nary investigations could have been only a delight to him. Other men might be 
forced to them as a revolting duty : he chose the inquiry, with very dubious hopes 
of bettering himself by prosecuting it, because his heart was full of compassion, 
and he thought he might do good. We repeat, what we can state from personal 
knowledge, that the bent of Mr. Warburton's mind was latterly towards works 
of general utility ; and it is with satisfaction we learn, what we had not been 
aware of until the public papers announced it, that his projected visit to the 
New World was a mission, in which the interests of humanity were to have in 
him an advocate and champion. 

Into his private life we feel that, under present circumstances, it would be in- 
delicate, as well as out of place, to enter. Surrounded as he was with all the 
blessings which the domestic relations can bestow, beloved by his intimates, ca- 
ressed by the gifted and the good, Eliot Warburton lived the centre of a 
radkting_circle of happiness. His personal qualities were of no common 
order. His society was eagerly sought after. With a fastidious lassitude of 
air, and an apparent disinclination to exertion, he possessed remarkable force 
of thought and fluency of diction ; and it was no uncommon thing to see 
him, when he had begun to relate passages from his experiences in foreign 
countries, or adventures in his own, the centre of a gradually increasing 
audience, amidst which he sat, improvisating a sort of romantic recitation, 
until he was completely carried away on the current of his own eloquence, and 
lost every sense of where he was or what he was doing, in the enthusiasm he 
had fanned up and saw reflected around him. This power was a peculiar gift 5 
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and be loved to exercise it. In this form many of his happiest effusions have 
been given utterance to ; and everybody who has heard him at such inspired 
moments has felt regret that the brilliant bursts which so delighted him, 
should have been stamped upon no more retentive tablets than the ears of 
ordinary listeners. 

Of this amiable, refined, and gifted individual, we are afraid to speak as 
warmly as our heart would dictate. Before us lie the few hasty lines — but not 
too hurried to be the channel of a parting kindness — scrawled to us on the first 
day of this year — the last day the writer was ever to pass in England. They 
are, perhaps, amongst the latest words he ever wrote. " I am off," they run, 
" for the West Indies to-morrow. But I have accomplished your affirir." Oh, 
vanity of human purpose I Man proposes — God disposes. We were next to 
hear of him, standing on the deck of the burning vessel in the Atlantic, alone 
with the Captain, after every other soul had disappeared, surveying—we feel 
convinced, with the courage of a lion— the awful two-fold death close before him, 
and which he had in all probability deliberately preferred to an early relin- 
quishment of his companions to their fate. It is a fine picture — one that shall 
ever hang framed with his image in our memory ; helping us to believe that 



• Lycidas our sorrow is not dead, 



Sunk though he be beneath the watfry floor,"— 
But that he hath mounted to a higher sphere,—— 

" Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves.* 1 



IRELAND UNDER LORD CLARENDON. 



A gloomy and a disheartening task he 
undertakes, who sets himself down to 
write the history of Ireland during the 
four years and seven months that have 
elapsed since our present Viceroy as- 
sumed the government of the country. 
Short as has been the period, it has 
effected fearful changes in Irish society. 
The successive incidents of national 
rain have been crowded with terrible 
rapidity into these fifty-five months. 
The process of extermination of the 
Irish people has gone on — is still going 
cm—with accelerating rapidity. Num- 
bers of our gentry have been, within 
that interval, reduced from comparative 
opulence to beggary. Hundreds of 
thousands of Irishmen, of the cottier 
classes, have been diriven from our 
shores. A wholesale emigration, with 
scarcely exaggerated phrase called "the 
Exodus" ofour people, has begun to 
remove great masses of the population 
from our soil. The census of our num- 
bers exhibits the appalling diminution 
of about two millions. Those who are 
left do not appear the better for the 
departure of the numbers who were 
said to have overcrowded the country. 



On the contrary, the condition of all 
classes appears to be rapidly deteriorat- 
ing. The only hope, indeed, that 
seems left to the majority of the inha- 
bitants of the island, is that of joining 
the hosts of " the Exodus,'* and quit- 
ting their native country as expeditious- 
ly as they can. 

Melancholy as is the social picture of 
this period, the political aspect of the 
nation presents but little to relieve its 
^loom. The terrors of a silly insurrec- 
tion disturbing the tranquillity . that 
the insurrection itself hardly endan- 
gered for a week. A mock rebellion 
put down without bloodshed, but never- 
theless, at an incalculable loss of na- 
tional character, and with enormous 
injury to the spirit and freedom of the 
country. The spirit of the constitution 
violated, even where its forms were not 
set aside, to banish from their homes 
as traitors, men infinitely more honest, 
ay, and even more loyal, than many 
retained in the favour of the Govern- 
ment. Intrigue at the Castle keeping 
pace with discontent in the country. 
All parties, in turn, flattered and ca- 
joled, and all parties, in turn, be- 
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trayed. And, now, at the close of this 
dismal period, the fires of religious 
animosity rekindled. If they are not 
burning fiercely, it is only because the 
misery of the country has taken even 
from agitation its sustenance. The 
flame that is lighted in the desert is 
expiring, because there is nothing 
upon which the devouring element can 
be fed. 

Disheartening, however, as is the 
task, the time is come when the history 
of Lord Clarendon's yiceroyalty should 
be written. We cannot pretend, per- 
haps, to bring to its performance the 
perfect impartiality to which contem- 
porary chronicles can rarely, if ever, 
attain. Yet we would not knowingly 
do his Excellency an injustice. It 
were, no doubt, unfair to visit upon 
his administration the responsibility of 
all the calamities that, under it, have 
befallen the ill-fated country over which 
he has ruled. It is, nevertheless, the 
condition of all government to be 
judged, in some degree, by its results. 
Future times will determine with a 
more unprejudiced judgment than can 
now be formed, how much of the 
miseries of Ireland have originated in 
causes over which her rulers had no 
control; how far they have been aggra- 
vated, or even produced, by the policy 
of which Lord Clarendon's government 
is the exponent. They will deter- 
mine, where our rulers could not pre- 
vent, how much or how little they 
have done to mitigate or amend the 
disasters under which we suffer. Pos- 
terity, too, will judge how far Lord 
Clarendon personally deserves well of 
Ireland, when another generation will 
estimate his administration apart from 
the passions or the prejudices of the 
present. Unquestionably it has been 
his lot to govern Ireland in times of 
peculiar trial and difficulty ; times in 
which every allowance must be made 
for the failure of the best intentions, 
and the breaking down of the best 
constructed plans. Few governors have 
experienced such vicissitudes in public 
opinion. At one time he was the object 
of extravagant adulation from the edu- 
cated classes of Ireland. The transition 
to unqualified condemnation by the 
same classes was almost as rapid as 
had been the acquisition of their con- 
fidence. It were rash to assume that 
the loss of their favour was altogether 
Lord Clarendon's own fault. ^ As we 
review the events of his administration 



every reader must form his opinion on 
thi« point for himself. 

On the 16th of May, 1847, the Earl 
of Besborough died in the viceroyaltv. 
No long interval elapsed before the 
Earl of Clarendon was nominated as 
his successor ; and on the 26th of the 
same month his Excellency arrived at 
the Castle, and assumed the govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

Unquestionably, as we have said, 
great difficulties attended the task to 
which the new Viceroy was inaugurat- 
ed. Two successive failures of the 
potato crop had entailed upon Ireland 
losses the extent of which it was im- 
possible to estimate. The Free-trajle 
measures of Sir Robert Peel, avowedly 
brought forward to mitigate the calami- 
ties of the Irish famine, had aggravated 
incalculably the evils which it was the 
object, or at least the pretext, of their 
introduction to avert. The reckless 
squandering of the public money upon 
what were called, in mockery, public 
works, had demoralised the labouring 
population, and imposed heavy and 
permanent burdens upon the land. 
The enactment which virtually gave 
the paupers a right to outdoor relief 
had made the poor law an impost of 
confiscation. All these elements of 
social ruin Lord Clarendon found at 
work in Ireland when he arrived here* 
though their full mischief has been 
developed during the period of his 
rule. As a member of the Cabinet 
that had brought forward some of 
these measures, he is bound, no 
doubt, to take a share of the respon- 
sibility that belonged to their enact- 
ment. Of the pokey that gave these 
countries a free importation of foreign 
corn Lord Clarendon had been, as a 
Peer of Parliament, one of the most 
distinguished, and certainly one of the 
most able supporters. Indeed it might 
be said that ne came to Ireland to 
carry out, in its government, the prin- 
ciples of that set of doctrines which 
have acquired, by a strange perver- 
sion, the name of "political eco- 
nomy." So far he could scarce!/ 
complain of difficulties which that very 
policy had previously prepared for him. 
Still, after every deduction of this 
nature, a very moderate degree of can- 
dour must admit, that in the physical 
circumstances of the country there was 
quite enough to tax the energies and 
perplex the counsels of any statesman 
who undertook toadminister its sJairt, 
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If, however, these circumstances pre- 
sented difficulties to be surmounted, for 
that very reason they gave opportuni- 
ties for the display of the higher qua- 
lities of statesmanship. It is the com- 
pensating principles of great national 
calamities, that they supply magnificent 
opportunities for national improve- 
ment. And even in the misery that 
had fallen upon the country there were 
a thousand facilities for the adoption 
of measures of permanent good, which 
more prosperous days would not have 
tolerated, or, perhaps, suggested. It 
is only in times of partial demolition 
that the ground is cleared for the 
statesman to reconstruct. To say that 
the circumstances of Ireland threw 
difficulties in the way of its government 
is but to say that the task demanded 
the energies of a great statesman. 
With theprestige oftxungsuch a states- 
man Lord Clarendon came here, and, 
as such, Ireland, earnestly looking for 
some one to show us any good, accept- 
ed him upon trust. 

Whatever difficulties awaited him in 
the physical condition of the country, 
never did Viceroy enter upon arduous 
duties with more personal and political 
advantages. It is one of the political 
phenomena of the last few years, for 
which it is not easy altogether to ac- 
count, that the passing of the Act 
which repealed the Corn Laws pro- 
duced a lull in political contests. With 
the expulsion of the Feel Ministry, 
which followed upon that measure, the 
bitterness of political partisanship ap- 
peared to have died. The Whigs 
m 1846 might almost be said to have 
accepted office, if not with the as- 
sent, certainly with the acquiescence 
of all parties in the State. The dis- 
placed ministers saw clearly that they 
had, at least for the present, forfeited 
power, and gave to their Free-trade 
successors the support that would keep 
out their Protectionist rivals. The 
Protectionists, on the other hand, felt 
that it was their own votes that had 
produced the crisis which called Lord 
John Russell to the councils of their 
Sovereign. They knew, too, that his 
continuance in office was the barrier 
against the return of Sir Robert 
Peel. Both principle and passion com- 
hmed to prevent their offering a vio- 
lent opposition to the minister whom 
they had themselves put in the room of 
, then* discarded chief. Neither in Par- 
liament nor in the country did there 



exist an Opposition party, understand- 
ing by this a party anxious to displace 
the ministry. This state of things de- 
prived every political contest of much 
of its excitement and its zeal. Under 
such influences it was that the Parlia- 
ment of 1847 was elected, and for this 
very reason that election did not fairly 
test the opinions of the nation upon 
any political question. Such a state of 
feeling was eminently favourable to the 
men in power. In Ireland it was pe- 
culiarly so. Lord Besborough was the 
first Viceroy for years who took his 
place in the Castle the object of no 
nostility. Every Whig Lord lieute- 
nant before him had been, from his ap- 
pointment, the object of dislike and 
distrust to the great mass of the Irish 
aristocracy and sentry. It was almost 
a matter of fidelity to their political 
principles to keep aloof from him. 
The representative of a ministry whom 
all parties tacitly agreed at least to to- 
lerate, was, by his very position, ex- 
empted from this feeling. No party 
principle called on men to dislike Lord 
Besborough, because no party tactics 
aimed at his removal. 

Lord Besborough himself was emi- 
nently calculated to improve the van- 
tage-ground of such a position. What- 
ever might have been the faults of his 
political career, he possessed a manly 
and straightforward honesty that went 
far even m the eyes of his opponents 
to redeem them all. No duplicity, dis- 
graced, no underhand influence warp- 
ed his administration. A fitting re- 
presentative in his own person of the 
frankness, the hospitality, and the 
honour of our ancient gentry, he was 
the Irish gentleman in the Castle. For 
the distresses of the country he felt as 
an Irishman. The difficulties of the 
landed gentry he endeavoured to assist 
with the sympathy and the knowledge 
of one who was an Irish proprietor 
himself. No man had been a stronger 
partisan — but no man ever more com- 
pletely merged the partisan in the 
Viceroy. He had made even a Whig 
Viceroyalty popular with all classes, 
when his death, in his government, 
called forth the sincere regrets of the 
whole nation. He may be said, in a 
sense, to have transmitted his popula- 
rity to his successor. He had at least 
destroyed the prejudices which would 
have separated him from the Conser- 
vative gentry of the country. 

The example and the memory of such 
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a man did much to smooth the path of 
the Viceroy who was to follow. Lord 
Clarendon, however, brought to his 
government personal qualifications that 
might have dispensed with the intro- 
duction. Never did a Viceroy enter 
on his office with higher encomiums 
from that portion of the press, both in 
England and Ireland, which repre- 
sented Conservative opinions. It is not 
a little curious now to contrast some of 
these predictions with the comments 
which his actual policy has evoked from 
the same parties. The noble Earl had 
acquired, that which we hold the cheap- 
est of all reputations, a character for 
diplomatic ability. It is, however, one 
of the most popular cheats upon pub- 
lic credulity to pass a diplomatist for a 
statesman ; and Lord Clarendon had, 
moreover, the good fortune to sustain 
his Spanish reputation by one or two 
speeches of, at least, respectable abi- 
lity in the House of Lords. Ancestral 
recollections did much to recommend 
him to a people easily imposed upon by 
historic names. His prepossessing ap- 
pearance, his affable and winning man- 
ners, were well calculated to conciliate 
the regards of those with whom he was 
brought in contact. His talents, showy 
rather than solid, were after all the best 
adapted for the purpose of those small 
displays in which a Viceroy wins popu- 
larity or acquires reputation with the 
crowd. Without a particle of his blunt 
and sterling honesty, with not one-half 
of his sound judgment and steady good 
sense, Lord Clarendon was yet more 
calculated than his predecessor to shine 
in those performances which conven- 



tional usage terms brilliant. All exte- 
rior advantages of family,of reputation, 
of person, of manner, and even of ta- 
lents, qualified him to be eminently po- 
pular in the Castle of Dublin. 

It was well, perhaps, for the enthu- 
siasm of his reception, that the identify 
of Lord Clarendon with "Mr. Villiers" 
was forgotten, or rather that the part 
which Mr. Villiers bore in the politics 
of the country, as it has since been re- 
vealed in Lord Cloncurry's singular 
disclosures, was not known. As Mr. 
Villiers, Lord Clarendon, had lived 
many years, when holding an official 
appointment, in the city ofDublin. We 
cannot say, however, that he profited 
much in the way of knowledge by his 
residence in the country. Lord Clou- 
curry, in his " Personal Recollections" 
(a work which every one who wishes 
to understand "Ireland misgoverned " 
ought to read), informs us that, during 
the viceroyalty of Lord Anglesey, there 
existed a back-stairs camarilla, who 
were the secret advisers of that brave 
and well-meaning, but excessively 
weak-minded nobleman.* Noscituraso- 
ciis. It is not, we confess, calculated 
to give us a very exalted idea of the 
wisdom or statesmanship of " Mr. 
George Villiers, now Earl of Claren- 
don," when we find that he was one of 
the " extra-official council " that; ad- 
vised the Marquess of Anglesey,' the 
other members being the late Mr. 
Blake ! Mr. William Henry Curran 1 1 
and Lord Cloncurry himself! ! ! The 
collective wisdom of this little cabinet 
being, we presume, occasionally aided 
by the knowledge and experience of 



* "Personal Recollections of Lord Cloncuny." Second Edition, page 278. Dublin : 1861. 
See the review of the first edition of this afognlni* publication in the number of this Magarine 
for November, 1849. Great as has been the attention attracted by the " Recollections of 
Lord Cloncurry/' it has not been as great as we believe these remarkable revelations merit 
We must refer the curious reader to the book itself for a fuller account of Lord Clarendon's 
apprenticeship to Castle intrigue! when he formed one of the " extra official council." It was 
impossible, we need hardly say, to conceive a worse school for the education of a Viceroy. 

As we have adverted to Lord Cloncurry's " Recollections n let us say that there are disclo- 
sures made in this volume, relative to the Secretaryship of Mr. Stanley, now the Earl of 
Derby, which possess at this moment a peculiar interest and value. They certainly place hia 
conduct upon two great questions, in a light different from that in which many were disposed 
o view it — we mean the questions of National Education and the Irish Church. But for 
Lord Cloncurry's " Recollections n we would never have known his struggles to meet the views 
of the friends of Scriptural Education in the construction of the new system. Nor would we 
ever have been informed that his influence prevented the adoption, by the Government of 
Lord Anglesey, of a plan of Church reform approved of by high auspices, which would have 
settled the Church question in a manner satisfactory to Lord Cloncurry, by u settling * the Irish 
Church itself 1 It is but justice to say, that Lord Cloncurry has at least partially revealed 
to us the extent to which Irish Protestantism was indebted to the advocacy of the Chief Se- 
cretary in the private councils of the Irish Government in 1832. 
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Mr. Pierce Mahony, admittedly Mr. 
George Villiers's 

•* Guide, phflompher and friend.'* 

The noble Earl's early initiation into 
the mysteries of Castle statesmanship 
was, however, when he arrived here, 
unknown or forgotten. He was recog- 
nised not as the colleague of Lord 
Cloncuny and Mr. Mahony, but as 
the successful diplomatist, and the de- 
scendant of the ViUiers' and the Hydes. 

We cannot help observing, in pass- 
ing, that if we wanted a justification of 
the contempt in which we hold what 
are called diplomatic reputations, we 
could not select a more striking in- 
stance than that of Lord Clarendon 
himself. Whatever of honest training 
men may fairly be supposed to receive in 
diplomatic employment, we might per- 
haps expect that it would be chiefly 
manifested in appreciation of character, 
and in caution and reserve, especially in 
the use of that dangerous instrument, 
epistolary correspondence. No man has 
ever shown such complete and childish 
folly in the selection of his associates or 
his confidants, as Lord Clarendon has 
since his arrival here. We do not mean 
merely that in no one instance has he 
attached to himself a single individual 
of real ability— the subject is perhaps 
an invidious one— but the observation 
ought not to be withheld; we refer 
to the palpable, and unhappily too no- 
torious instances in which he has been 
brought into disgrace and annoyance, 
by committing himself to persons whom 
the commonest tact, the most ordinary 
discrimination, would have taught him 
to avoid. And as for his letters! 
History, we venture to say, supplies 
no instance of any man brought, within 
the same space of time, into so many 
scrapes by indiscreet letter-writing. 
We do not refer to those documents ge- 
nerally believed to exist, in which his 
Excellency is said unequivocally to 
have committed himself to the leaders 
of the Orangemen of Ulster, all con- 
nexion with whom he'afterwards found 
it convenient rather ungraciously to 
disavow. It requires no allusion to 
those of problematical, or even disputed 
authorship, to establish that Lord Cla- 
rendon is not the model of " the dis- 
creet ktter-writer. ,, When we recount 
those strange productions, singular in 
the fatuity of their original conception, 
more singular still in the fatality that 
gave them to the public — when we re- 



count those that are unquestionably es- 
tablished to have emanated from his pro- 
lific pen, and all of which have been, by 
some unfortunate accident, published, 
though intended only for confidential 
eyes— the never-to-be-forgotten letter 
to the Duke of Bedford, enclosing Mr. 
Fitzimon'8 hint as to Lady Jocelyn— 
the celebrated epistle to the Archbishop 
of the Ionian Islands, in which he laid 
the statutes of the Queen's Colleges at 
the feet of the Pope — and last, not 
least, the letter to Lord Shrewsbury, 
for which an action for libel is now 
pending against the Viceroy in our 
courts — when we recount those in- 
stances of bis discreet correspondence, 
we think we suggest scrapes enough 
to supply the whole life of any ordi- 
nary man ; scrapes which it required 
singular dexterity, even in a diplo- 
matist, to manage to manufacture for 
himself within the short space of two 
years. 

This is, however, anticipating re- 
marks that properly belong to the 
history of his administration. Whatever 
might be the real value of Lord Cla- 
rendon's diplomatic reputation, his " an- 
tecedents" were such as, in the peculiar 
position of political parties, to obtain 
for him, when he entered on his viceroy- 
alty, an almost unprecedented amount 
of confidence and trust. 

The state of parties and of poli- 
tical feeling in the country, offered 
great facilities to a statesman really 
anxious for the good of Ireland. The 
bitterness of political animosity, we 
have said, from various causes, had 
subsided. Religious feuds were dying 
away. iThis was not alL The year 
1847 was singularly marked by a spirit 
of nationality and union among Irish- 
men, which, wisely directed, might 
have been the means of effecting 
great good. It is melancholy to look 
back at lost opportunities, and recall 
perished hopes. The danger of the 
country had driven men of opposite 
politics to take counsel together for 
the common safety. The great meet- 
ing of the landed gentry of Ireland, 
which took place in January, at the 
Botundo, presented an amalgamation 
of parties hitherto unknown in this 
distracted country. Other, although 
less influential efforts, struggled to 
maintain the feeling then created. We 
think we can appeal to the recollection 
of every observer of passing events, to 
confirm the statement, that just at the 
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time of Lord Clarendon's assuming 
the government, there was, among au 
classes of Irishmen, the strongest dis- 
position to forget the differences that 
nave torn our country, and to substi- 
tute for party cries and party watch- 
words, the spirit of a zealous and en- 
lightened nationality. 

But let it not be forgotten that this 
very spirit of united nationality was, 
least of all, disposed to tolerate that 
contemptuous disregard of Irish inte- 
rests, which has preeminently distin- 
guished the cabinet of Lord John Rus- 
sell. It has so distinguished it, not so 
much from any anti-Irish tendencies on 
the part of the individual members of 
that cabinet, as because they have 
felt, or fancied it their interest to sur- 
render the government of the British 
empire to the guidance, so far as its 
economic arrangements are concern- 
ed, of the maxims of that little knot of 
conspirators against all home interests 
who choose to call themselves "the Man- 
chester school." These maxims, in 
every question of social economy, side 
with*' capital" against poverty. Ireland 
is poor, and is destitute of what they 
term capital; and, therefore, their max- 
ims are at enmity with Irish interests. 
Ireland needs the fostering hand of a 
paternal government : the Manchester 
school preaches that government inter- 
ference must be mischievous. Ireland 
has a great, but an unemployed popu- 
lation : the Manchester school believe 
that human beings who do not produce 
wealth, are only fit to perish from 
the face of the earth. Ireland is an 

X 'cultural country: the Manchester 
k>1 are the mortal enemies of all 
interests connected with the land. 
Above all, Ireland needs protection 
to her industry : the Manchester school 
demand universal and unrestricted 
competition. Every man of common 
sense must feel that nothing but the 
miserable and truly criminal dissen- 
sions of the country could prevent all 
Irishmen uniting, as one man, to de- 
mand a return to that system of Pro- 
tection to her agriculturists and her 
artisans, on the faith of which she 
surrendered her separate national ex- 
istence. We can name no one point 
upon which the interests of Irishmen 
are not at issue with the cold and 
heartless doctrines of the pretenders, 
who, with an audacity only equalled 
by their shallowness and ignorance, 
arrogate to themselves the name of 



Liberals! and philosophers!!! Ire- 
land, in a word, demands, for her 
regeneration, a generous and a Chris- 
tian policy. These miserable quacks 
who have too long imposed on common 
sense, by reasonings believed to he 
science, only because they are so 
awkwardly worded as to ordinary 
readers to be unintelligible, propound, 
as infallible rules, mmrima that run 
counter to the instincts of the heart 
and the teachings of our religion. The 
moment Irishmen become united, the 
policy that governs Ireland by the 
doctrines of the political economists 
must be abandoned. It needed no 
profound reflection to discern this 
truth. On every occasion the Free- 
traders in the House of Commons 
were foremost in the insult to this 
country, not because it was Ireland, 
but because it is poor. Every demand 
for aid from the Imperial treasury was 
met by insult on the part of the libe- 
rals and philosophers! Their policy 
is a simple, but at the same tnne a 
compendious one. It is to sacrifice all 
classes and all interests to the advance- 
ment of that to which they have given 
the much misunderstood name of " ca- 
pital." 

With the rising spirit of a united 
and generous nationality in Ireland, 
the representative of such a policy 
could nave no sympathy. Lord Cla- 
rendon was pre-eminently fitted to be 
the dupe of the "doctrinaires." He 
had quite cleverness enough to be led 
astray by the speciousness of their 
sophisms, without genius enough to 
perceive their fallacy. In their essen- 
tial principles, the maxims of Free- 
trade philosophy, and the dictates of 
patriotism, are directly and irrecon- 
cilably opposed. Between the Free- 
trader and the patriot, a natural anti- 
pathy everywhere exists. Lord Cla- 
rendon could view with but little 
favour, a movement like that which, in 
1847, attempted to unite all Irishmen 
in an effort to obtain for this country 
that justice which the " political eco- 
nomists," upon the most infallible de- 
monstration of abstract "science, ,, were 
prepared, in opposition to all expe- 
rience, and all reasoning, sternly to 
deny. 

Notwithstanding some desultory and 
ill-sustained efforts in Ireland to ob- 
tain a better policy from the Imperial 
Government towards this country, that 
year passed away without any attempt 
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to employ the power* of the aspire 
to rescue Ireland from the rain, 
which it required no very high de- 
gree of sagacity to foresee must be 
the result of the policy that left matters 
to mend themselves. The new Viceroy 
was thoroughly indoctrinated in the 
maxims of that feeble and conceited 
5ystem, that is miscalled by its adhe- 
rents, "political economy;" and re- 
garded it as a maxim, that government 
interference, even to save the people 
from starving, must necessarily do 
harm. We can, however, in this paper, 
but glance at the questions involved 
in the economic policy pursued to Ire- 
land since the commencement of the 
famine. In truth, that policy does not 
owe its origin to Lord Clarendon's go- 
vemment. Enough to say, that his ad- 
ministration of it was as stern, as 
unrelenting, and heartless, as the policy 
itself. 

At the close of the session of 1847, 
the parliament, which had then existed 
for six years, was dissolved. Before, 
however, we pretend to notice the 
results of the General Election which 
followed that dissolution, we must 
break the continuity of our narrative 
to notice, a little out of place, per- 
haps, the strangest portion of the 
strange history with which we are en- 
deavouring to deal. 

We purpose in the pages which we 
design to devote to the subject of 
Lord Clarendon's government, formally 
and consecutively to review the pro- 
ceedings of his administration* Our 
readers will, perhaps, excuse us if, 
before we enter on that review, we 
endeavour to dispose of a matter we 
cannot help thinking vitally affecting 
the character of that administration. 
Akhmngh among the last of the subjects 
to which we would be brought in point 
of date, we are anxious to get rid of 
this strange episode in the first instance. 
We allude to the disclosures elicited in 
a recent action brought against Sir 
Wm. SomerviBe, by the proprietor of 
a newspaper, published m this city, 
called the World. It is, we confess, a 
subject which we approach with hesi- 
tation and pain. It would be impossi- 
ble, however, to do justice to Lord 
Clarendon's policy, without noticing 
this singular chapter in his history. 
Unparalleled as it is, in the history of 
British statesmen, we prefer to deal 
with it, as isolated, even in the history 
of Lord Clarendon. 



We have before us, now, a pamphlet 
report of an action tried in the Court 
of Queen's Bench, Dublin, in Decem- 
ber last, in which James Birch, pro- 
prietor of the World newspaper, was 
plaintiff, and the Right Hon. Sir Wm. 
Somerville, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
was defendant. It purports to be a re- 
port from the columns of a very respect- 
able and accurate journal, the Dublin 
Daily Express, and except in what we 
cannot but regard as the unmeaning af- 
fectation of substituting asterisks for 
some passages of the speech of the de- 
fendant's counsel, and the correspondent 
omissions equally unmeaning, in the 
cross-examination, it appears to be con- 
ducted with fidelity and care. We have 
taken the trouble of supplying the " in- 
dex of asterisks," that led us to the spicy 
passages, by a reference to the cotem- 
poraneous reports. We know not with 
what motive the passages are sup- 
pressed. They are those in which the 
counsel of the Chief Secretary sketched, 
in terms which his reporters decline to 
publish, at least in a permanent form, 
the character of the journalist whom 
his Excellency Lord Clarendon singled 
out for his favour, his intimacy, and 
his patronage. 

The demand made upon the Chief 
Secretary, in this action, was one for 
a money reward alleged to be due 
to the plaintiff for articles written in 
support of the Irish Government in 
his newspaper, during Lord Claren- 
don's viceroyalty. That the articles 
were written was not disputed. That 
they were written upon an understand- 
ing that they were to be paid for could 
not be denied. But the defence of 
the Chief Secretary was this: — that 
the understanding was with the Lord 
Lieutenant and not with him, and that 
Lord Clarendon had amply fulfilled 
that understanding by paying to Mr. 
Birch no less a sum than .£3700 ) ! 

The nature of this defence, indeed 
the character of the entire transaction, 
naturally led to the examination of the 
Lord Lieutenant, as a witness, on the 
trial II We cannot but think that even 
in itself such a position, as that of a 
witness, was one derogatory to the cha- 
racter and position of the representative 
of the Queen's most Excellent Majesty 
in this island. We are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that there is a sacred - 
neas about the regal office which ought 
not to be profaned by associations 
that reduce to an ordinary level the 
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functions of the Crown. Something 
of— 

« Thft dlrialty that doth hedge a king" 

ought to surround the person of a Lord 
Lieutenant. It is impossible that the 
dignity of the high office he bears must 
not be more or less compromised when 
he is placed in the witness-box to give 
his evidence in the contentious pro- 
cess by which truth is elicited in 
courts of justice ; when it is not merely 
the privilege, but the duty of counsel, 
if it be necessary, to try his veracity 
by all the ordinary tests of cross-exa- 
mination ; when it is the duty of jury- 
men to weigh his credit— the credit of 
the representative of the Sovereign— 
the man for whom every Sabbath we are 
taught to pray in our churches ; when 
judges are called upon to leave that evi- 
dence to the jury with i ust the same com- 
ments as thev would that of any citizen. 
No one really anxious to uphold the 
honour and dignity of the Crown can 
avoid feeling that this is an ordeal 
through which the representative of 
royalty can hardly pass without more 
or less compromising royalty itself. 

It is quite true that any spiteful or 
malignant individual might, upon any 
frivolous pretence, demand the presence 
of the Lord Lieutenant as a witness 
in a trial. Something like this has been 
attempted before. Upon such an occa- 
sion as this a 'Viceroy appearing in a 
court of justice would appear with 
dignity, as yielding obedience even to 
the vexatious use of the power of every 
subject to appeal to his evidence, to 
answer that he knew nothing of the 
matter upon which he was questioned. 
The public sense and the public feeling 
would condemn the attempt to dispa- 
rage his high office. Indeed there 
would be this security, that while sui- 
tors entrust the conduct of their liti- 
gations to those in either branch of the 
legal profession who have character to 
lose, a sense of propriety would restrain 
such a vexatious insult. If it were at- 
tempted, every man in the community 
would feel that not the Lord Lieute- 
nant, but those who adopted such un- 
justifiable means of annoyance, were 
damaged by the proceeding. 

Nay I we can conceive it possible 
that events might occur where, with- 
out the slightest indiscretion on the 
part of the person representing the 
Sovereign, his evidence might be ma- 
terial in deciding questions in litigation 



between man and man. We can con- 
ceive the very same to occur in the 
case of the Sovereign, and we leave it 
to speculative jurists to determine the 
yet unsettled point, whether, or how 
in such a case the evidence of the 
Sovereign is to be received. King 
James I. is said to have certified some 
matter of this nature under his sign 
manual to the court that tried the 
case on which it bore, and the pro- 
priety of receiving that certificate 
has given rise to many strange and 
curious disquisitions with which we will 
not trouble our readers. Yet, even 
under circumstances of this kind, we 
apprehend every right-minded person 
must feel that the appearance of the 
Queen's representative m the Queen's 
court would be a matter to be deeply re- 
gretted in any case in which his evi- 
dence could become the subject of con- 
troversy or dispute. 

Far different, however, firom either 
of these cases were the circumstances 
under which Lord Clarendon was oblig- 
ed to submit to appear as a witness. 
No person could say that it was a mere 
act of insult and vexation to summon 
him. His Excellency had voluntarily 
placed himself in a position which gave 
Mr. Birch a perfect right to appeal to 
his testimony. He had been the per- 
sonal negotiator of the bargain, the 
terms of which were in dispute. Had 
his evidence not been given, the Court 
and the jury would have had reason to 
complain that the best evidence of the 
real nature of the transaction was with- 
held. Lord Clarendon's own indiscre- 
tion had placed him in this position. 
When Viceroys condescend personally 
to make bargains, they cannot complain 
that they are subject to the incidents 
which befal all persons privy to bargains 
that give rise to litigation. A very Tittle 
discretion would suffice to protect a 
Lord Lieutenant from such positions, 
The etiquette of Courts forbids him 
to appear personally in matters of 
much less moment. His invitations 
are conveyed through his chamberlain 
or an aide-do-camp. His official let- 
ters are written by the Chief Secre- 
tary, by his command. The very 
forms by which he is surrounded were 
intended to remind Lord Clarendon 
that he was descending from his proper 
position when he personally bargained 
and chaffered for the services, even in 
the cause "of law and order," of Mr. 
Birch. 
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Bat this is not all ; the dispute in 
which Lord Clarendon had thus involved 
himself both as a witness and a party, 
was one not between two private indi- 
viduals, but between Mr. Birch and the 
Government of Ireland. The testimony 
which his Excellency could give, was 
that of matters in which he was mixed 
up, not as a private individual, but as 
Chief Governor. It was, emphatically, 
the Lord Lieutenant, and not the Earl 
of Clarendon, who was dragged into 
the witness-box. Nor was his evidence 
merely confined to these formal and 
unquestioned statements which would 
have, as a matter of course, commanded 
universal assent. Never was there a 
witness more open to observation, whe- 
ther from his previous conduct, the bias 
under which he gave it, or his interest 
in the result. No witness ever exposed 
himself to a more damaging exami- 
nation — no evidence, we shall see pre- 
sently, was ever fairly subject to more 
disparaging remarks. 

It was, perhaps, well for the dignity 
of the viceregal office, that either the 
course of the trial, in which Lord Cla- 
rendon was called as a witness by the 
party that would naturally have cross- 
examined him — or the respect of those 
concerned for his office — or both com- 
bined, protected Lord Clarendon from 
humiliations to which his position, and 
his evidence as a witness, most fairly 
exposed him. With all this tender- 
ness, commendable as it was, there is 
no one who will not feel that in that 
evidence the dignity of royalty has 
been lowered in its representative. 
The days of chivalry are gone. We 
believe there was a time when a Bri- 
tish nobleman, who had so far com- 
promised himself as to be compelled to 
discharge a duty to the laws of his 
country, by giving evidence under cir- 
cumstances like those which made Lord 
Clarendon a witness, would have taken 
care that when he appeared upon the 
table of a court of justice, to be cross- 
examined as the principal in such a 
transaction, it should have been as a 
private individual, and not as the repre- 
sentative of his Queen. He had, it is 
true, so tied himself to Mr. Birch that 
he could not prevent that gentle- 
man from dragging him through the 
mire ; but it was not in the power of 
Mr. Birch to drag with him the vice- 



regal robes. In the very position of the 
Lord Lieutenant, as a witness, deposing 
to the bargain for the purchase of the 
advocacy of a newspaper, every right- 
minded man will feel there is a subject 
very painful to contemplate. In the 
evidence itself there is infinitely more 
so. We are, we confess, restrained by 
a sense of what is due to his Excellency's 
office, in commenting upon the transac- 
tion as it deserves. We had our doubt b 
whether this feeling ought not to pre- 
vent our adverting to it at all. But 
we believe we judge rightly, that we 
best consult for the honour of our Sove- 
reign when we comment with the free- 
dom of loyalty upon the conduct that 
disparages the highest office in her gift. 
The newspaper in question was one 
that certainly had no peculiar claims 
to recommend it to the notice of a 
court. It had neither character, po- 
litical influence, nor circulation. In 
1846 its average circulation did not 
amount to 600 a- week : the total num- 
ber of stamps issued to it in that year 
were 30,913. In 1847 they had in- 
creased to 39,893 ; giving an average 
issue of not quite 800. In 1848 it 
appears to have nearly doubled its 
issue ; the number of stamps issued to 
this journal in that year amounting to 
60,970 : an average issue of not quite 
1 200 a- week. * This circulation, wretch- 
ed as it was, it enjoyed by the forced dis- 
tribution for which his Excellency paid. 
It certainly was not its large circulation 
that attracted Lord Clarendon to the 
purchase of the services of this print. 

It was impossible for any one to 
glance at a single number of the World 
without perceiving that it was one of 
those journals which consider them- 
selves at liberty, under the pretence of 
a censorship of public morals, to deal 
very freely with private character. 
Private scandals in the past life of any 
person occupying a respectable position 
in society, were frequently made the 
subject of its allusion. Any pecu- 
niary difficulties or domestic annoy- 
ances of individuals, it had a pre- 
dilection for exposing. Mercantile 
credit, whether of single traders or of 
joint-stock companies, it dealt with not 
very tenderly. A preliminary notice 
generally announced that a correspon- 
dent had communicated to them mat- 
ters affecting the character of a family 
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or the credit of a trading establishment, 
upon which it would be the duty of the 
journalist to make inquiry. Occasion- 
ally the threatened attack followed; not 
unfrequently the warning notice was 
all that appeared. We shall presently 
see the description given of the journal 
by the Chief Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant. We have some difficulty 
in attempting one of our own. It 
is not just to compare it to the 
London Satirist, for it is fair to all 
parties to say, that it did contain poli- 
tical essays of very considerable abi- 
lity : but its attacks upon private cha- 
racter had been so flagrant, that at the 
time when it invited the special patron- 
age of Lord Clarendon, it had been ex- 
cluded from every club and news-room 
in the city of Dublin. Sir William So- 
merville's counsel did not hesitate to 
describe the journal as " the greatest 

PBST AND NUISANCE TO SOCIETY THAT 
EVER EXISTED IN THI8 CITY*'— -WOrds 

having at least the merit of singular 
candour when coming from the advo- 
cate of the minister by whose subsidies 
it is now plain it was sustained. Since 
the trial it has ceased to exist. 

We have been supplied with a series 
of extracts from the columns of this 
journal, taken at random from a few 
numbers, which, if we could print them, 
would strikingly illustrate the exact 
character of Lord Clarendon's literary 
tastes, so far as we can iudge of them 
by the style of the periodical literature 
of which he was the Maecenas. We can, 
however, venture only upon one or two, 
premising merely that we omit many 
more characteristic, which will not, at 
least in our pages, bear a reprint. Of 
those which nave been furnished to us, 
culled at random from odd numbers, we 
have taken one of the least objection- 
able as a sample of each class. 

A party of guests, moving in the very 
highest circles of society, were enjoying 
the hospitality of a mansion, the master 
and mistress of which are as distinguish, 
ed by their virtues as their station. 
Among the guests there appears to 
have been some gentleman who was 
not pure enough for the fastidious mo- 
rality of the World. We supnress even 
all reference to the rank of the parties 
whose private circle was described as 
follows. The name of the master of 
the mansion heads the following at- 
tack:— 

" In it not shocking that just at the 
moment when every one was discussing 



the late exposures in high life, and air- 
ing the palm of profligacy to the Hon. 

, that should not only invite 

him to his family mansion at , hot 

supply the newspaper folk with infor- 
mation that he had done so ? Last week 
it was blazoned forth in every paper 
that ■ were bestowing their hospita- 
lity upon a select circle, of which the 

Marquis of , and the Ladies , 

and though last, not least, the moral— — 
formed a portion. The memoirs of 
Harriet Wilson, we know, record that 

the head of the house of was not 

very straight-laced in his early days ; 
and if we are to credit , who once 
sung. . . ." 

Then follow ribald allusions to the 
amiable and universally .respected mis- 
tress of the mansion, containing the 
grossest imputations, which we will not 
sully our pages by transcribing. The 
delicate censor of the composition of a 
family party proceeds : — 

" The Hon. — was one of super- 
lative immorality, having no redeeming 
quality about it. He gives his bill for 
£1000 to a married prostitute, named 
Mrs. — , and then seeks to avoid 
payment of the bribe which he had pro- 
mised her as a temptation to commit 
adultery. The affidavit of this man, 
publishing his own disgrace, had been 
published in Westminster Hall a little 
before — , in violation of public de- 
cency, had invited him to his house. We 
are surprised, too, that the Marquis of 
, whose experience must have taught 
him the ill effects of evil communion, 
should have brought females of tender 
years into such contaminated company. 
These young ladies must have heard 
something of the late exposures, and 
were not likely to be much improved by 
coming into contact with Mrs. —a 
perfidious swain." 

We feel that we owe an apology to our 
readers for permitting this extract, even 
in its expurgated form, to meet their eye* 
This is but a specimen, by no means a 
rare or an exaggerated one, of attacks 
to which every rank and class were ex- 
posed. The court of Lord Besborough 
was the subject of attacks as gross, to 
which, of course, we cannot venture to 
do more than refer. Relationship to 
the Sovereign was not sufficient to pro- 
tect an illustrious Prince from para* 
graphs of a similarly scandalous cha- 
racter. The humble shopkeeper was no 
more exempt than the man of wealth 
and station. A few more samples of these 
elegant extracts, and we have done : — 
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" There is no doubt that Mr. , 

the of — — street, entered into a 

sort of partnership with the person who 
keeps a house of ill-fame in Clarendon- 
street, to supply the establishment with 
expensive furniture." 

"Mb. Justice — ^. — We entirely 

a^ree that Judge should enable 

his son to pay the £500 bill, for which 
proceedings have been reluctantly insti- 
tuted A person holding 

an official situation in the Castle, whose 
son is acting in the same way, is liable 
to similar censure." 

" Messrs. and [respectable 

attorneys in the city] We trust that 

we may be saved the trouble of publish- 
ing a communication relative to Mr. 

, the attorney, of street. If 

Mr. received money which does not 

belong to him, and appropriated it to his 
own use, we will only say such conduct 
is unbecoming a gentleman." 

'• Mr . — If the chastisement which 

we were provoked to administer have not 
been thrown away, it-may prove a useful 
lesson to the party; but if he must have 
a poisoned arrow, we promise he shall 
not be disappointed.* 

«« Mr. . — We cannot inform 'Sharp* 

whether has given up the practice 

of writing other men's names across 
three-shilling stamps. It is an old trick, 
and hard to break off." 

"If *a Solicitor' apply to the Com- 
missioners of Metropolitan Police, he 

will learn that Mr. [a gentleman 

holding an important legal appoint- 
ment! was pursued by Barnes, one of 
the detective force. It is almost un- 
necessary to state that the Commission- 
ers would not have dared to send a 
policeman after one of the Queen's sub- 
jects unless a criminal charge had been 
preferred against him." 

" Will some of our correspondents 
in Dingle have the kindness to inform 

us if Mr. — , of street, has taken 

the benefit of the Insolvent Act ?" 

" Lord *s bill-hawker, , 

who has endeavoured, often vainly, to 
get his Lordship's bills cashed at 4s. in 

the pound, is appointed . 

Shame 1 shame! Even the ex- Chief 
Justice Pennefather, from his lunatic 
bed, of whom, since his family will drag 
him before the public, we shall have 
much to say, has had his recommenda- 
tion attended to." 

We do not hesitate to print the 
name of the venerable Judge, at whose 



family, when mourning by his bedside, 
in his dying hour, the last paragraph we 
have quoted darts " the poisoned ar- 
row." In every instance the names of 
the parties, for which we have substi- 
tuted blanks, are in the original publi- 
cations printed in full. 

These extracts, which it would cost 
but a reference to the files of the jour- 
nal to multiply by hundreds of a simi- 
lar character, will be sufficient to justify 
our statement, that it was not very 
scrupulous nor very select, either in 
the persons or the topics, in attacks 
npon private character. 

In the year 184(5 its proprietor had 
the misfortune to be convicted of pub- 
lishing a libel with a view to extort 
money. He was sentenced by the 
Court of Queen's Bench to an imprison- 
ment of twelve months ; from a great 
portion of which, he stated on the trial, 
the friendship of the present Duke of 
Newcastle procured him, from the Go- 
vernment, a release. He stated fur- 
ther, that his conviction was unjust, 
and denied that he had ever demanded 
money as the condition of withholding 
the publication of remarks injurious to 
individuals. 

His own statement upon the subject 
is as follows : we quote again from the 
pamphlet report :— 

" Re-examined by Mr. Keogh. — Was dis- 
charged from prison before the time expired, 
by the Government of the day ; that was 
long before my employment with Lord Cla- 
rendon ; it was a long time before he received 
the letters that were produced; Mr. Con- 
nellan told the witness he was treated un- 
justly in the Queen's Bench, but that he was 
aware in the Queen's Bench there were spe- 
cial jurors and judge* ; the Duke of New- 
castle and several other influential per- 
sons interested themselves for the witness, and 
got him discharged ; they thought it was an 
unjust imprisonment." 

It is to be observed that Mr. Con- 
nellan was subsequently examined, and 
was not asked to contradict, as he 
might have been, the statement of his 
complimentary allusion to the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Court of Queen's 
Bench. The date of this conversation 
was not fixed. But it is plain that at 
some period during his confidential 
intercourse with the Castle, the Lord 
Lieutenant's Private Secretary was ac- 

Suainted with all the circumstances of 
le conviction. We presume Tie did not 
wtihhold them from the Lord lieute- 
nant. 
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Convicted, however rightly or wrong- 
ly, the proprietor of " the World was." 
From the papers of the day we take the 
following observations of Mr. Justice 
Orampton, in pronouncing the sentence 
of the Court:— 

" The indictment in the present case 
contains twenty counts ; and they re- 
solve themselves into three distinct 
charges. First, the professing to ab- 
stain from publishing defamatory mat- 
ter against the prosecutor; secondly, 
the threatening to publish defamatory 
matter, with a similar intent ; and lastly, 
actually publishing libels on the prose- 
cutor, with a simuar intent — to extort 
money. I do not think it necessary to 
go more particularly into the charges 
specially set out in the different counts 
of the indictment ; it is sufficient to say 
of the defamatory matter made use of, 
that it imputes fraud, usury, and per- 
jury to the prosecutor ; and that these 
charges, varied in the several counts, all 
resolve themselves into the single class 
of an attempt, by undue means, to ex- 
tort money through the medium of dif- 
ferent publications. They all relate to 
the unlawful attempt to extort money 
from the prosecutor, by means of the 
threat of holding him up to contempt 
and ridicule, through the medium of li- 
bellous and defamatory publications. 
Now, James Birch, you have been con- 
victed upon all the counts of the indict- 
ment. It appears upon the evidence 
that you and the prosecutor were stran- 
gers to each other up to July, 1843 ; and 
you introduced yourself to his notice by 
writing a letter, in which you stated that 
certain parties bad applied to you, in 
your capacity of a journalist, to notice 
certain transactions in which Gray was 
mixed up. Those transactions related 
to a compromise entered into in a cer- 
tain suit between him and third parties. 
The matter was at an end. It did sleep 
until you raised it. And what was your 
motive ? The indictment charges, and 
the jury have'found that your object was 
to extort money, through the instrumen- 
tality of the newspaper of which you are 
the proprietor. You threatened to expose 
him, and accuse him of fraud, usury, and 
perjury ; and the prosecutor was weak 
enough to offer you money. £400 or £500 
was demanded, and, finally, £100 was 
paid by the prosecutor for the purpose 
of purchasing silence. It was obtained by 
threats ; and not content with that sum, 
you proceeded, in the correspondence, 
still further to threaten the victim you 
had in your hands. Your letters become 
more urgent; you threaten to expose 
everything before the public, and to 
effect his total ruin. You got the pro- 



secutor's £100, but he subsequently be- 
came firm ; he refused to give any more, 
and you then denounced him as guilty of 
perjury, fraud, and usury. The result 
was, your prosecution on the present in- 
dictment, and a verdict of guilty ; which, 
looking upon the evidence, should sa- 
tisfy, and certainly does satisfy the 
Court as to its propriety. You now 
stand convicted of extorting money from 
this gentloman, who must be given cre- 
dit for his courage in coming forward to 
face the terrible power under whose at- 
tacks he had already suffered." 

Of this trial, and this sentence, Lord 
Clarendon impliedly tells us he had 
never heard when he sent for Mr. 
Birch. His Private Secretary, we ap- 
prehend, could scarcely profess similar 
ignorance. The trial was one which, 
for many reasons, attracted a very 

rt share of attention at the lime. 
Connellan was then a barrister in 
attendance upon the courts. He was 
certainly much less attentive to passing 
events than his friends give him credit 
for, if he was the only person mov- 
ing in the circles of Dublin society who 
heard nothing of the trial of Gray and 
Birch. We must say he badly discharged 
his duties as " Private Secretary, " when 
he failed to apprise his Excellency of 
this rather remarkable ". antecedent" 
in the history of die journalist, to whom 
the Viceroy opened his heart and his 
purse — whom he honoured with his in- 
timacy, his confidence, and his pe- 
cuniary support. 

The connexion between this journal 
and his Excellency the Earl of Claren- 
don commenced in the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1848. It appears to have been 
of a character the most intimate and 
confidential. Twice as much money, 
it will presently be seen, was paid to 
it as to the only other journal in Ire- 
land to which Lord Clarendon thought 
proper to apportion the public money. 
It is not very easy to gather, from the 
evidence at the trial, the exact period 
during which Lord Clarendon con- 
tinued to retain and to pay the ser- 
vices of the World. The payments, 
however, that were voluntarily made— 
we shall see the force of the distinc- 
tion — do not appear to have extended 
over a longer interval than from Fe- 
bruary, 1848, to November, 1849; and 
within this period Mr. Birch, the pro- 
prietor of a weekly journal, received 
from the Irish Government, for his 
services, no less a sum than XI 700 ; 
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increased afterwards by a farther pay- 
ment of £2000. 

The arrangement by which this con. 
nexion originated was made in a per- 
aortal interview between the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and Mr. Birch. The 
interview was solicited by his Excel- 
lency. We must permit Lord Claren- 
don to tell this strange story in his own 
words:— 

M I sent for him in consequence of his of- 
fers to me to support the cause of law and 
order. He had repeatedly offered in 1847 ; 
sent me his papers, and wrote letters, which 
were simply acknowledged ; he subsequently, 
in February, offered to support the cause of 
law and order, which was then in some dan- 
ger. I then saw Mr. Birch, and in the state 
of publk affairs at that time, I think I 
should have foiled in my duty if I had not 
accepted offers which any person made in 
support of law and order. Mr. Birch offered 
to write in that sense, and I told him he 
might do so, although I did not expect much 
good to result from his labours (a laugh). I 
told him, at the same time, that he should offer 
no support to \he Government, and that, as 
for myself, he might abuse me as much as he 
liked, as I was perfectly indifferent to it. 

** Mr. Meagher. — Did you see articles in 
support of law and order in his newspaper af- 
terwards? — Yes, occasionally. Is it a fact 
that up to January, 1851, be continued to 
publish those articles ? — No ; I am not aware 
that law and order at that time wanted any 
defence. 

" Mr. Meagher. — In defence of the general 
policy of the Government ? 

" His Excellency. — I cannot say that he 
did, for I must admit that I never read his 
paper (a laugh). 

44 Counsel. — Did your Excellency make 
any payment to Mr. Birch for the services 
which you accepted from him in defence of 
law and order ? 

" His Excellency^-Yes. 

44 Mr. Meagher — What sum on that ac- 
count? 

44 His Excellency. — He received sums at 
various times : I could not exactly say the 
amount paid him. The first time I saw him 
be asked me for money, for the purpose of 
rendering his paper, as he said, more efficient. 
I told him there was no fund applicable to it, 
but I offered him £100, if I remember right, 
and he said that would not be sufficient for 
the purpose, and I then increased it to about 
£350. This was in the beginning of 1848— 
the month of February, I think. 

"Mr. Meagher. — Does your Excellency 
know that any further sum of money was 
paid to Mr. Birch in London ? 



41 His Excellency.— Yes. 

44 Mr. Meagher.— From what fund ? 

44 His Excellency.— From a sum placed at 
the disposal of Sir William Somerville, at my 
request 

44 Mr. Meagher. — Out of the public funds? 

44 His Excellency— I did not say that it 
was out of the public funds. 

44 Mr. Meagher. — I thought I understood 
that from your Excellency ? 

44 His Excellency. — I said they were funds 
placed at the disposal of Sir William Somer- 
ville, at my request 

44 Mr. Meagher. — May I take the liberty of 
asking your Excellency whether or not they 
were public funds ? 

44 His Excellency Part was from a sum 

applicable to special services, part from my 
own private pocket-book ; the money applica- 
ble to special services was at my request and 
on my responsibility, and has been repaid by 
myself very long ago !* 

44 Cross-examined by Mr. Brewster^ — Are 
you aware that altogether Mr. Birch got 
£3700 ? 

44 His Excellency. — I am. 

44 Counsel. — Was every farthing of that 
sum from you ? 

44 His Excellency. — Every farthing of it I 
paid. 

44 Counsel. — And not a farthing by Sir 
William Somerville? 

44 His Excellency.— Not a farthing. 

44 Counsel. — The sums paid by him were 
supplied by you ? 

44 His Excellency. — Entirely by me, or at my 
request ; and for the latter I was responsible." 

44 Q. Was your first introduction to Mr. 
Birch by Mr. Birch himself ? 

44 A, By Mr. Birch ; I never heard of 
Birch or his paper until then. 

44 Q. Tou knew nothiog of his antecedents, 
I presume ? 

44 A. Nothing whatever." 

It subsequently appeared, that the 
sum of £3700, which his Excellency 
admitted to be paid, was made up of 
£1700 paid while the services were in 
course of rendering, and a further sum 
of £2000 paid by Lord Clarendon 
after an action had been brought 
against him, and to prevent that action 
coming into court. 

We may, before we offer any com- 
ments, complete this strange history 
by adverting to the transactions con- 
nected with the payment of the £2,000. 

In the month of November, 1850, 
the proprietor of this newspaper insti- 
tuted against Lord Clarendon an action 
in one of the law courts. In that ac- 



* We print this snswer as we find it in the pamphlet. In one of the contemporary reports 
ht* Excellency is made to say that he repaid it 44 not very long ago/' The difference is very 
immaterial. 
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tion he claimed a flirther sum in addi- 
tion to the £1700 already paid. He 
commenced the action after having 
made a demand which was met by a 
distinct and positive refusal. It was 
not until legal proceedings were in an 
advanced stage that his Excellency 
thought it expedient to stop them by 
a further payment of no less a sum 
than £2000 ! ! 

The question suggests itself at once— 
what were the services for which his 
Excellency sent for this agent, and for 
which he volunteered so extravagantly 
to pay him? During the time that 
these sums were paid, it is a notorious 
fact, that the salaried journal mani- 
fested its zeal for his Excellency's 
cause, not only by eulogistic articles 
upon himself and his measures, but by 
personal slanders upon persons of every 
party whose politics or whose inde- 
pendence might be supposed to render 
them obnoxious to the powers that be. 
There was, perhaps, hardly a number 
of that journal published during the 
period covered by these payments that 
did not contain a personal libel upon 
some individual or other. These slan- 
derous publications were circulated at 
his Excellency's expense. The counsel 
for Sir Wm. Somerville, to meet the 
demand upon him, produced the bill 
that had been furnished to his Excel- 
lency, and which his Excellency, after 
that bill became the subject of an ac- 
tion, compromised by payment of 
£2000. Lord Clarendon's attorney 
was examined, and he proved that 
part of the demand,made in all legal form 
against Lord Clarendon, was for the 

GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION OF 12,000 
COPIES OF THE World NEWSPAPER, AT 

sixpence a copt. And this demand, 
thus solemnly put forward in a court 
of justice, the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land compromised 1 1 We have given 
our readers some faint idea of the na- 
ture of the publication for the distribu- 
tion of which this money was claimed I ! 
But this is not all. For what was 
the additional £2000 paid by Lord 
Clarendon? His Excellency had re- 
pudiated any claim upon him before 
the action was brought. It was not 
the recognition of any just demand. 
For what was this large sum paid? 
Of what exposure was his Excellency 
afraid ? Does the following passage, in 
the evidence of Lord Clarendon's attor- 
ney, help us to suggest an answer to 
this question ;— . 



" I aseed Mr. Birch for some 

LETTERS AT THAT TIME, BEFORE I 
GAVE HIM THE £2000." 

Whose were the letters, the surren- 
der of which was so dearly purchased ? 
What possible construction can be put* 
upon this payment except that it was 
hush-money ? The letters were univer- 
sally believed to be those of Lord 
Clarendon himsel£ There is not an 
individual who has heard the story 
who does not believe that the £2000 
was paid for the express purpose of 
preventing the exposure of these let- 
ters. What had Lord Clarendon writ- 
ten to Mr. Birch, the suppression of 
which he purchased at so costly a price ? 
Was the secret an honourable one, 
which gave its holder so enormous a 
claim? 

** ITU tlbt n debere jratat nil con ft re t nnqoam 
Qui te pexticipem secret! fecit hokuti.** 

What was the secret that made Lord 
Clarendon the debtor of Mr. Birch ? 
There is no use in concealing the fact. 
It has been ostentatiously reported — we 
will not say that there is no foundation 
in the circumstances for the statement, 
almost incredible as it seems — it has 
been stated that some of these letters 
were private notes, in the handwriting 
of Lord Clarendon himself, directing 
or suggesting obnoxious individuals 
who were to be assailed — his Excel- 
lency, we presume, did not say, by 
those peculiar missiles, in the throwing 
of which his agent was so skilled. 

Let us, before we reject this hypo- 
thesis, hear the statement which was 
made, both by the counsel of Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville and for the plaintiff, 
upon the occasion of the late scanda- 
lous trial. The counsel for the Chief 
Secretary, the very minister who paid 
a large portion of the money to the 
World, was instructed by his client to 
describe that journal in terms which we 
are reluctant to repeat. The mildest of 
his epithets, applied to its proprietor, 
was " hireling assa 8 8 in," and this from 
the counsel of the only person, except 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
ever was known to have paid one 
penny for the insertion of a paragraph 
in that journal I The journal was de- 
scribed, upon the same authority — 
that, be it remembered, of the minister 
who had it in his pay — as "the great- 
est PEST AND NUISANCE OF SOCIETY 
THAT EVER INFESTED THIS CITY." These 

were the expressions used — deliberately 
used— in describing the character of 
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the journal, by the very distinguished 
and able counsel who represented 
the Chief Secretary;— "Miscreant," 
" assassin," " rapacious extortioner," 
were every moment heaped by that in- 
dignant counsel upon the devoted 
plaintiff He was described as " the 
patriot who was sent to gaol for using 
threats to extort money." Again: "I 
believe that this man did as much as 
any man ever did to poison the pub- 
lic mind, and did what was in his 
power to obstruct the channels of justice 
and pollute its sources" 

Upon what occasion ? Was it when 
he was assailing, by express direction 
from the Castle, the enemies of the 
Government, at the very moment when 
they were about to stand their trial in 
the city in which the public money cir- 
culated this paper ? 

It seems hardly credible that this 
was the statement of the counsel of Sir 
Wm. Somerville. Well, indeed, might 
he take credit to his client for a public 
benefit in " exposing in a court of jus* 
tice" — we will not say whom I 

The epithets of contempt were ex- 
hausted. Even the not very spare 
nor yet sparing vocabulary of the 
very eminent counsel who conduct- 
ed the defence of the Chief Secre- 
tary could not supply expressions of 
contumely multitudinous enough to 
save him the necessity of repeating 
over and over agon terms of oppro- 
brium which the English language did 
not appear abusive enough to vary* 
The course of the paper was described 
as one of " scheming and extortion"— 
of " extorting money under threats of 
exposure and abuse ;" the jury were 
invoked, •« by their verdict, to rid the 
city of the greatest pest that ever in- 
fested it ;" the gratitude of the ladies 
of the country 1 claimed for Sir Wm. 
Somerville " for having had the cou- 
rage to put an end to the system of 
extortion" by resisting this demand 1 
and, finally, the idea of " this fellow" 
writing any able essay was ridiculed 
and scouted by an appeal to the jury 
on the view — the plaintiff's claim to any 
merit as a writer being decisively dis- 
posed of by the expressive criticism on 
his personal appearance. " He do ser- 
vice to the cause of law and order 1 Did 
you see him? Only fancy his writing 
terse and brilliant articles, thb hang- 
dog LOOKING FELLOW !" 



Surely, when the counsel for the 
Chief Secretary ventured on this rather 
hazardous appeal to the personal ob- 
servation of the jury, it must, for the 
moment, have escaped his memory, 
that it was after a personal interview 
that his Excellency selected " the hang- 
dog looking fellow" as the instrument 
he required at the press, and selected 
him, we may presume, as his Excel- 
lency knew nothing of his antecedents, 
upon the sole recommendation of his 
personal presence. 

Mr. Birch's counsel was, if possible, 
still more explicit as to the nature of 
the services for which he was retained. 
Air. Eeogh thus pressed upon the jury 
the nature of these services :— 

" He was not asked merely to write 
an occasional article for Lord Claren- 
don ; the whole tenor of his correspon- 
dence demonstrated this, that he and his 
paper were sold in their entirety and se- 
verally, to the Government of the day. 
The Government accepted the services 
of that paper ; and it is for you to call to 
your recollection whether its columns 
were not made use of for the purpose 

Of ASSAILING THB OPPONENTS OP Tfll 

Government in season and out or 

SEASON — RIGHTEOUSLY AND UNRIGHT- 
EOUSLY—CREDITABLY AND DISCREDIT- 
ABLY: and discreditably not one whit 
more to my client, who, possessed of no 
wealth, and holding no high station, was 
tempted by the promises made to him by 
men in the highest station, than to the 
members of a Government who were sur- 
rounded by all the opulence and wealth 
which power can give — men whose edu- 
cation and position ought to have ren- 
dered them incapable of dbfilino and 

DEGRADING THE PUBLIC PRESS BY MAK- 
ING use of it for base purposes ; and 
it does not, I say, now lie in the mouth 
of these persons to calumniate and de- 
fame their agent."* 

" Is there," in another part of his re- 
ply, asked the advocate of Mr. Birch — 

" Is there any man, woman, or child, who 
will believe that they were not thoroughly 
acquainted with the character not only of 
Mr. Birch, bat with the productions which 
were inserted in his paper, and which, what- 
ever else they were, were not disapproved 
of by the Earl of Clarendon ? The bill of 
particulars in this case was long; the speeches 
made in this case have been long; bnt has my 
able and learned friend, who is second to none 
at this or any other bar, ventured to open one 
of those articles which were charged to have 
been written with the fall consent and recog- 
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nition of Lord Clarendon, and which were 
proved to have been with the foil approval of 
Mr. Connellan? Has he ventured to open 
thoee pages, and see to whom they apply ? 
I see there refer ences to a statesman who 
has now passed from this troubled scene; 
has be ventured to look there, and seethe 
calumnies upon that great man, Sir Robert 
Peel, under whom he held high office, spread 
upon the pages of the World newspaper, and 
done with the sanction and approval of the 
Earl of Clarendon, and those under him? 
Does be mean to say he is ignorant of the 
description and character of the writings 
which appeared in that journal, and which 
were approved of by Lord Clarendon ? And 
if you find that they were sanctioned, en- 
couraged, recognised, and approved of, nay 
more, as you must now believe — for it is ad- 
mitted by Lord Clarendon himself— paid for 
from week to week, month to month, year to 
year, I ask, does it rest with my learned 
friend, or those who have instructed him, to 
malign and befool the instrument which was 
chosen by themselves T* 

With this pleasant description of the 
nature of the connexion between the 
Viceroy and the journalist, vouched as 
it is both by the employer and employ- 
ed, Lord Clarendon must not wonder 
if some little credit is given by the 
public to the statement we have men- 
tioned as to the contents of the letters 
which he bought up. 

To the purpose of subsidising a jour- 
nal, employed for such services, the 

PUBLIC MONET WAS APPLIED ! ! This is 

a part of the case upon which we must 
repeat our quotation of Lord Claren- 
don's own evidence. He was asked — 

44 Q. Does your Excellency know that 
any further sum was paid to Mr. Birch in 
London? 

"^. Yes. 

"Q. From what fund? 

" A. Out of a fund placed at the disposal 
of Sir William Somerville at my request 

M Q. Out of the public funds ? 

M A. I did not say it was out of the public 
funds." 

In an ordinary witness, we protest, 
this would seem something very like an 
attempt to evade a plain answer to a 
yery plain question. " I did not say," 
stated his Excellency, " that it was out 
of the public funds." It was so never- 
theless 1 and so another question obliged 
the noble witness to acknowledge :— 

" Q. I thought I so understood from your 
Excellency? 

li A. I said they were funds placed at Sir 
William Somerville's disposal at my request. 



U Q. lUy I take the m>erty of asking yoear 
Lordship whether or not they were pontic 
funds?" 

This was a question which there was 
no possibility of evading ; Lord Cla- 
rendon's extorted confession is couched 
in language worthy of a diplomatist :— 

"A. PART WASFROMA8UMAPTLICABL* 

to special services, part from my own 
private pocket The money applicable to 
special services was at my request, and on 
my responsibility t and has been repaid by 
myself very long ago?* 

We confess we would have desired 
a little explanation of the rather strange 
transaction disclosed in the last answer 
we have quoted. The fund designated 
by the noble Viceroy as " a sum appli- 
cable to special services" is, we need 
scarcely say, that mysterious fund more 
vulgarly known as "secret service 
money." We can, of course, perfectly 
understand the application of a portion 
of this fund to the purposes of subsidis- 
ing agents like those employed on this 
occasion. We ought, perhaps, to qua« 
lifv this statement. Unless we are 
misinformed, every minister is bound by 
a most stringent oath as to the nature of 
the purposes to which he permits the ar- 
cret service money to be applied. If this 
be so, Lord Clarendon's conscience must 
determine whether the terms of that 
oath be large enough to include pay- 
ments to Mr. Birch. But we do not so 
readily comprehend why money should 
be advanced from this fund, to be repaid 
out of the private resources of the mi- 
nister. Unexplained, this appears an 
advance for the accommodation of the 
Viceroy ; a loan of the public money 
to discharge a private and personal 
obligation. If the advance given to 
Mr. Birch was a private transaction, 
why was it made out of the public 
funds ? — if it was a public one, why was 
the money replaced by Lord Clarendon 
out of his own pocket ? 

There can be but one explanation of 
the matter. When the money was 
paid it was paid out of the " secret 
service money," and paid without the 
slightest intention of its being a loan 
to Lord Clarendon. But when Mr. 
Birch brought his action against his 
Excellency, and it became manifest 
that the whole transaction might come 
before the public, then, and not till 
then, Lord Clarendon replaced the 



• See the note upon this answer, page 249. 
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money which he had desired to be so 
appropriated out of the public funds, 
and which it is due to him to believe 
he had never considered as an advance 
•* upon his own private responsibility," 
or, in other words, a loan of the secret 
service money to himself. 

The transaction bears internal evi- 
dence that such is its real nature. Any 
other supposition would but insult 
Lord Clarendon, by attributing to him 
the tampering with the public funds, 
which mast be involved in the payment 
out of the secret service money of his 
private draughts, even with the under- 
standing that he was to replace the 
amount. A letter, however, was read at 
the trial, which seems to place the mat- 
ter beyond all doubt. The proprietor of 
the Government organ complained, it 
seems, that he was not sufficiently paid. 
His remonstrance was addressed to Sir 
William Somerville, but the reply came 
from Mr. Corry Connellan, the very 
intelligent and courtly personage who 
filled the most important office of Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Lord lieutenant. 
Thus writes Mr. Connellan to Mr. Birch 
in 1849:— 

" I have had a letter from Sir William 
Somerville, announcing the receipt of one 
from yon, upon the receipt of which I shall 
have a conversation in London (for which I 
start on Wednesday morning) with the Lord 
Lieutenant As to the phrase * lake- warm 
support ' in your last note, I have only to 
remark, that no journal in England receives 
any subsidy ; and that in one year yon have 
had more than twice as much as was ever 
paid in the same period to the only newspa- 
per in Ireland which is aided by public 
money. " Yours, truly, 

"Court Connellan." 

It is quite plain that Mr. Connellan 
at least, when he wrote this letter, was 
under the impression that it was "pub- 
lic money " which Mr. Birch had: re- 
ceived ; that he knew nothing of his 
Excellency's reservation in his own 
mind of an intention religiously tore- 
pay the money which he borrowed from 
the public funds to subsidise Mr. Birch. 
Mr. Connellan certainly then believed 
that Lord Clarendon's draughts on "the 
funds at the disposal of Sir William So- 
merville in London," were made not 
on the private, but the public responsi- 
bility of the Viceroy. 

Before we dismiss Mr. Corry Con- 
nellan from the stage, we must give 
our readers the benefit of the r>crusal 
of one or two of his letters, which are 
singular even in this singular case. It 



will be understood that they are all 
addressed to the proprietor of the 
World:-. ^ 

'•Vforepd Lodge, March, 1848. 

" Dear Sib — The French news ought 
to turn to account : the triumph of the 
Moderate party, the defeat and certain 
ejection of Ledru Rollin, the Irish fra- 
ternizer, and the vigorous proceedings 
of the Provisional Government in mak- 
ing arrests. 

•• I presume that to-morrow's (Friday) 
mail will bring us an account of the 
capture of Blanqui and Cabet, the great 
Communist leader. The morale of this 
might be well applied to Mitchel and 
Co. — Yours truly, 

" Corby Comnuxair.'* 

This letter demands from us a few 
words of comment. It proves unques- 
tionably that his Excellency, at least 
his Excellency's Private Secretary, did 
occasionally suggest the subjects of the 
leading articles in the World, even 
when they were to be applied to in- 
dividuals. 

We notice it also, because this very 
significant hint to assail " Mitchel and 
Co." as Red Republicans and Com- 
munists, was unquestionably given at 
a time when a prosecution was pending 
in the Court of Queen's Bench against 
the individual whom the Castle jour- 
nalist was thus directed to assail, by 
the imputation which, of all possible im- 
putations, would be the most damag- 
ing to him in the eyes of the class from 
whom his jury would be taken. 

We know that Mr. Corry Connellan 
has addressed a letter to the newspa- 
pers, positively denying what we are 
sure he believes to be an unjust impu- 
tation, of thus writing while a prosecu- 
tion was pending. But it is quite plain 
that Mr. Connellan, in his denial, has 
been led astray by the fact that there 
were two prosecutions against Mitchel, 
the first instituted in March, the second 
in May. The first of these prosecu- 
tions, it is capable of demonstration, 
was not only commenced, but far ad- 
vanced, when the World was instructed 
to apply to him the " morale of Blanqui 
and Cabet." 

We do not know by what mistake 
the letter has appended to it the date 
of " March," which we give as we. find 
it, we conjecture by a mistake of the 
reporter, in the report. But the allu- 
sion to French affairs enables us con- 
clusively to fix the date of fts writing 
to be in the latter end of April. tl The 
triumph of the Moderate party " was in 
the election of the members of theNa- 
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tional Assembly at that period. " The 
^ejection of Ledru Rollin," as one of 
the candidates, was at one time believed 
certain ; he escaped it by the narrow 
majority of 34. These elections took 
place about the 20th of April Then 
and then only did the Provisional Go- 
vernment make any arrests, and just 
at that period, and at no other, each 
French mail brought rumours of the 
intended or actual arrest of Blanqui 
and Cabet, for attemps to excite the 
workmen of Paris to a new revolution. 

A glance at the French intelligence 
fixes the date of the letter beyond 
doubt. As it professes to be written 
on a Thursday, it must have been writ- 
ten on Thursday, the 27th of April. 
The very day is of importance. 

When this letter was written mat- 
ters as to the prosecution stood thus. 
On the 22nd of March Mr. Smith 
O'Brien, Mr. Meagher, and Mr. Mit- 
chel were arrested and brought to a 
police-office, the two former on a charge 
of seditious speeches', the latter on the 
charge of publishing seditious libels in 
the United Irishman. On the 15th of 
April the Grand Jury of the City of 
Dublin found true bills against all these 
parties. On the 20th Mr. Mitchel 
objected, by plea, to the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Jury that found the bill. 
On Thursday, the 27th, the very day 
upon which this letter must have been 
written, the law reports tell us that the 
Attorney-General, with that indecision 
of purpose which so often distinguished 
his proceedings during these state 
trials, moved the Court to quash the 
indictment found against O'Brien and 
Meagher, that he might proceed by 
ex-officio informations. The proceed- 
ings in Mitchei's case were directed to 
stand over until Monday; and on that 
very Thubsdat the Lord Lieutenant, 
by his Secretary, desired the World 
newspaper to apply to " Mitchel and 
Co." "the morale 1 1 of Blanqui and 
Cabet." 

We have not been able to look to 
the World of the 29th, to examine 
how the hint was acted on. We con- 
fess we would be curious to see how 
far it would justify the statement of 
the Chief Secretary's counsel, that 
among the distinguished services of 
Mr. Birch to the cause of " law and 
order," for which his Excellency 
vouched " no person ever did so much 
to poison the public mind, or to 

OBSTRUCT THE CHANNELS OF PUBLIC 
JUSTICE, ANJ> POLLUTE ITS SOURCES." 



Gracious heavens 1 If these were the 
letters that were left in the hands of 
Mr. Birch, what must have been those 
for the surrender of which £2,000 were 
paid 1 

Even from those that remained, and 
were produced at the trial, it is mani- 
fest that the closest intimacy was 
at once established between the an- 
thorities of the Castle and the gentle- 
man — we beg Sir William Somerville's 
pardon, " the hireling assassin "— 
who conducted " the greatest pest 
and nuisance that ever infested this 
city." Whatever sorrows disturbed 
the equanimity of the Viceroy ; what- 
ever ill-timed accidents marred the 
wisdom of his plans for the support of 
u law and order, ' ' his griefs were poured, 
with the confidence of an affectionate 
friendship, into the ear of his sympa- 
thising ally and adviser. Did blunders 
of the emissarsaries of the police in too 
openly asking for the manufacture of 

{>ikes, give annoyance to his Excel- 
ency — the dismal tale is feelingly con- 
fided to Mr. Birch. 

" My dear Sir," writes Mr. Con- 
nellan, upon this vexatious subject : — 

" My dear Sir, — His Excellency was 
entirely ignorant, I need scarcely sav of 
anything connected with the pike afifair. 
And Brown P — 

This familiar epithet, we ought to 
apprise our readers, designates that 
most admirable and respected officer, 
Colonel Browne, who is at the head of 
the Dublin Police— 

"Brown asserts he never directed 
Kirwan to order pikes, bat merely to 
procure them." 

"Information," continues the Private 
Secretary, with an air of aristocratic 
hauteur, that when we consider the 
high corresponding parties, is not a 
little amusing — 

" Information can only be obtained 
from numvais smjett, who often misin* 
terpret their instructions, and exceed the 
limits of their commission." 

Did the visit of a Roman Catholic 
archbishop to England disturb the 
tranquillity of his Excellency, the 
same confidant is the depositary of 
the archiepiscopal annoyance :— . 

" His Excellency took not the slight- 
est notice that l5r. M'Hale sailed for 
England until he saw it in the papers." 

Nay! did an humble parish priest 
bore his Excellency almost to death 
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by an attempt to convert him to the 
cause of Repeal! — the same kind friend 
became the recepient of his story of his 
sensations under the infliction. 

" Mr. Cony Connellan, faintly re- 
flecting the sorrows of the suffering 
Viceroy, of whom he was, of course, 
the amanuensis, writes thus : — 

,c His Excellency had a conversation 
with Dr. Yore, and the latter touched 
npon Repeal !" but, anxious to reasure 
his correspondent that the interview 
boded no danger to his Excellency's 
** faith and morals," he continues : — 

" His Excellency's opinions, as you may 
suppose, were not in the smallest degree In- 
fluenced by Dr. Yore's erambe repetita* 
Yem need not notice thu in yonr paper. 1 * 

These, be it remembered, are but 
the remnant of the letters that escaped 
the golden net in which his Excellency 
enclosed so many. Yet even with these* 
who can help the suspicion that the 
World was, at least, half-edited at the 
Viceregal Lodge ? 

As time progressed friendship be- 
came deeper ; and in the month of No- 
vember, when all danger to the cause 
of " law and order " was passed — when 
the brows of his Excellency and Sub- In- 
spector Trant were encircled with the 
laurels of Ballingarry — when O'Brien 
and his confederates were in the Rich- 
mond Penitentiary, and the terrible 
Mitchel in Bermuda — thus gracefully 
from Jus classic retreat, where— 

** Sireet are our escape* 7 
Tnm dvlc nrelry to rural mirth "— 

Thus playfully and at the same time 
philosophically writes the Secretary, to 
the friend whose counsel had so often 
supported, and whose solace soothed 
the toils of the statesman and the 
Viceroy: — 

•'November, 1848. 
"Mr Dear Sir— Many thanks for 
your kind and interesting letter, which 
followed me into rustic retirement, 
where I escape, at least, the interviews 
and personal applications for patronage, 
which are the bore of my life. I am 
very glad to hear that the World is 
forcing its way through the ranks of 
the enemy. Our countrymen are quick 
enough to see, if the winkers are taken 
off them ; but hitherto they have been 
forced to run on in a train, without the 

rjwer of turning to the right or the left, 
shall be in Dublin in ten days. In the 
meantime I shall be found at my friend's 
address. — Yours very sincerely, 

•• Corby Cohwkllan." 



These interesting letters — not only 
containing his Excellency's hints as to 
the editorial management of the World, 
but supplying for Mr. Birch's private 
amusement reports of the Viceroy 's confi- 
dential conversations with his visiters 

being all addressed to the journalist 
whose services the Viceroy had so con- 
temptuously accepted — from whom per- 
sonally he expected nothing but abuse 1 
and whose paper his Excellency had, 
with a most commendable caution, all 
the .while, abstained from reading! ! 

The last letter we shall quote is the 
most amusing, if anything, indeed, can 
be amusing m this melancholy scene. 
Friends, and even lovers, will have 
their fallings-out. Alas 1 for the in- 
stability of all human attachments; 
even that of the Pylades and Orestes 
of the last letter was not eternal. It 
may be that— 

M The court* of true lore nercr did ran nnooth.** 

little differences arose between the 
Castle and the journalist, and the latter 
had even the hardihood to apply the 
ugly phrase, " deliberate liars 1" in a 
manner that was considered unpolite. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, we 
rather infer, acting on the part of Sir 
William Somerville, demanded of Mr. 
Birch a retractation 1 1 The letter in 
which this is asked by the accomplished 
Private Secretary, is certainly a curi- 
osity in its way :-_ 

"May 17, 1849. 

" Sib, — Having, by desire of the Lord 
Lieutenant, communicated to Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville your letter, in which you 
made use of the phrase 'deliberate liars,' 
I am directed to inform you that a re- 
tractation of these words is demanded. 
If, therefore, you write me a line to that 
effect, and will send a confidential per- 
son here at three o'clook to-morrow, he 
shall receive the sum of £100, for which 
I am credited. — I am. dear Sir, yours, 

M C. CONNBLLAK." 

All this would be supremely ludi- 
crous if we could separate from its 
comic incidents the painful suggestions 
to which it gives rise. We cannot, 
however, forget that in this position of 
humiliation was placed a nobleman of 
ancient family, a scholar, a man of 
talent, and a gentleman — above all, the 
representative of the Queen ! Con- 
ceive the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and that Lord Lieutenant the Earl of 
Clarendon, after a state consultation 
with the Chief Secretary! making 
terms with Mr. Birch for the retracta- 
tion of the phrase " deliberate liars,'* 
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used in that gentleman's bet private 
note! 

We write more in sorrow than in 
anger. There are* however, graver 

Suestions, to which even the letters of 
le Lord lieutenant's Secretary give 
rise. 

It is impossible for any man to 
shot his eyes to the charges which the 
whole of the transaction on which 
we comment inevitably give rise. It 
is for Lord Clarendon, if he can, to 
clear himself of the odious imputation ; 
but until he does so, he must remain ob- 
noxious to the charge of having em- 
ployed, as the agent of his chicanery 
ana his passions, a journalist well 
known for the unscrupulousness of his 
attacks upon private character; of 
having paid that journalist during the 
period when he was raking up every 
scandal of private or domestic life, false 
or true, which could wound the feel- 
ings of Lord Clarendon's political an- 
tagonists — while that journalist was 
circulating in every quarter where a 
malicious ingenuity could fancy they 
would prove injurious, the numbers of 
the journal that contained these slan- 
ders ; and of having thus paid for these 
services, and the circulation of these 
slanders, out of the public funds. 

This, after all, is nothing more than 
the statement of the connexion be- 
tween the parties so graphically sketch- 
ed in the sentences we have quoted 
from the eloquent speech of Mr. Keogh. 
Does it not derive strong confirmation 
from the description of Mr. Birch and 
his newspaper, which Sir William 
Somerville, by his counsel, deliberately 
and solemnly affirmed to a jury, as the 
ground upon which they were to deter- 
mine, between him and that journalist, 
a matter of money-liability between 
man and man ? The statement of that 
character, and the undisputed fact of 
payments on the face of them, too prodi- 
gal to be a reward for ordinary services, 
constitute the evidence that is at least 
sufficient to put his Excellency on his 
defence. It is utterly impossible that 
the matter can rest. 

Have the citizens of Dublin nothing 
to complain of in the fact, that the 
Lord Lieutenant maintained, by "and 
from the public money," a jour- 
nal which tno counsel for the Chief 
Secretary publicly designated as " the 
greatest pest and nuisance to society 
that ever existed in this city ?" Have 
they nothing to complain of in the fact, 
that the representative of their Sove- 



reign was the paymaster of tbejonrnai- 
ist whom the counsel fiir the Qiief Se- 
cretary described as "a hireling,'* <€ mis- 
creant,** and •' an assassin ?" We acquit 
SirWm. Somerville of the inconceivable 
baseness of instructing his counsel to 
make these charges against a journalist 
merely for the purpose of escaping a 
money-liability, without reference to 
their truth. Of such baseness we in 
all sincerity believe him incapable. 
What follows ? — he believed these 
statements true when he instructed his 
counsel solemnly to make them in a 
court of justice. Then comes the 
question — that tremendous question 
which Lord Clarendon must answer at 
the bar of outraged public opinion — 
was the character of this journalist only 
discovered when it was convenient to 
resist the payment of his wages ? or 
was it known when, day after day, 
familiar billet doux invited him to con- 
fidential intercourse with Sir William 
Somerville and Lord Clarendon ? The 
Government employed an agent whom, 
upon the first provocation, that Go- 
vernment thus stigmatised. We will not 
stop to allocate or apportion the infamy 
between the parties. The old proverb 
tells us that there are quarrels, in the 
result of which " honest people come 
by their own ;*' and in the quarrels of 
Lord Clarendon and Mr. Birch, the 
people of Ireland have certainly ac- 
quired some useful information as to 
the agencies by which, under his Ex- 
cellency's administration, we have been 
governed. 

Our readers will probably regard it 
' as utterly incredible that Lord Claren- 
don should have employed, and paid 
so munificently, the journalist in ques- 
tion, without some knowledge or his 
character. That character, whether 
for evil or good, was in fact, from the 
transactions in courts of justice we 
have mentioned, so notorious, that it 
was utterly impossible that the most 
casual inquiry would not have set his 
Excellency upon the means of obtain- 
ing information. Nevertheless Lord 
Clarendon has stated that he never 
read this paper. Paying for its services 
in the cause of u law and order," and 
paving for them out of his own pocket* 
in less than two years, a sum of £3700, 
Lord Clarendon tells us that he never 
had the curiosity to look into the pro- 
ductions which he purchased at so ex - 
travngant a rate. "I must admit," 
says his Excellency — we quote from 
the pamphlet report of the trial—" I 
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must admit," he states, with a roost 
amusing candour, " that I meter rkad 

HIS JOURNAL." 

Not only was his Excellency singu- 
larly cautious in never looking into 
the paper after he had purchased its 
services ; he was equally careful not to 
make any inquiry as to its character 
before. 

" My first introduction," he stated, 
in reply to the counsel of Sir William 
Somerville, " was by Mr. Birch him- 
self." 

He had previously stated that upon 
the occasion of the first interview he 
had sent for Mr. Birch. 

His Excellency's statements cannot 
always be very easily reconciled either 
with the documentary evidence or with 
each other. We leave to others the 
puzzle of reconciling the following an- 
swers:— . 

" Did you see articles in support of 
law and order in his paper afterwards?" 

"Yes, occasionally 

/ must admit that I never read his 
paper.'*" 

By what peculiarity of vision his Ex- 
cellency occasionally saw the articles in 
support of law and order, without ever 
reading the naper, we do not profess 
ourselves profoundly skilled enough in 
viceregal optics entirely to comprehend. 
Neither are we adepts enough in vice- 
regal morality to understand by what 
process of reasoning his Excellency, 
never having read the paper, was able 
to assure Sir William Somerville that 
it had done good service to the cause 
of law and order ; yet he instructed his % 
private secretary to write to Mr. Birch 
that he had done so. 

"My dear Sir," writes Mr. Corry 
Connefian to the "hireling assassin," 
the proprietor of " the greatest pest and 
nuisance to society that ever existed in 
this city:"— 

" Mr dear Sir, — I am bo pressed with 
business that I have only time to apprise 
you that H. E. will write to-day to Sir Wd- 
Kam Somerville, to state his opinion that 
yonr journal has done good service to the 
cause of peace and order, and in the in* 

TBBEST OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

"Tours, «tc 

" Corry Connbllan." 

The strangest point of all is, that 
while his Excellency assures us that he 
purchased the journal only to support 
the cause of law and order, nay, more, 



that at the time of the bargain and sale 
he intimated to its proprietor tnat he 
should not support the Government, 
and, above all, " that he might abuse 
Lord Clarendon as much as he Kked," 
yet we find him a very short time after- 
wards, sending him to Sir William 
Somerville, to receive his pay, with an 
assurance that he had rendered good 
service not only in support of law and 
order, but " in the interest of Govern- 
ment." 

Let us endeavour to put together the 
portions of this not very consistent 
narrative, as nearly as possible in the* 
words of its noble author. Disjointed 
as it is, it bears the marks of an ima- 
ginative construction — 

M Invtniet direct* membra potto." 

The short history of the transaction 
then, in this new edition of Claren- 
don's History of the Irish Rebel- 
lion, is this: — In the year 1847, Mr. 
Birch had sent Lord Clarendon his 
papers, and offered to support the cause 
of "law and order;" m February, 
1848, he repeated his offer. Lord Cla- 
rendon then sent for him. Being in 
total ignorance of his " antecedents"— 
entirely unacquainted with his history 
or his newspaper, he admitted him to 
a very confidential interview; offered 
this total stranger a present of £100, 
which, before they parted, he increased 
to £350 ; told him to write in support 
of law and order, but that his Excel- 
lency expected no good from his la- 
bours. His Excellency furthermore 
cautioned him upon this occasion that he 
should offer no support to the Govern- 
ment, and stated that he might abuse 
Lord Clarendon as much as he liked. 

To the individual so retained, he 
paid out of his own pocket the sum of 
£ 1 700, a part of which was advanced 
out of the public funds. He further- 
more occasionally read in the World 
articles in support of law and order, 
but at the same time never read the 
paper at all. 

As the means of getting him paid part 
of the £1700, he wrote a letter to Sir 
William Somerville, assuring him that 
the World had done good service to the 
interests of that Government to which he 
was cautioned not to offer any support, 
and in a paper which his Excellency 
never read. 

And finally, upon being sued by this 



* Js it possible to reconcile these apparently contradictory statements by believing that his 
Excellency saw the articles js manuscript, which were afterwards printed in the World t 
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gentleman, whose paper he never read, 
with wTiom he was wholly unacquaint- 
ed, and to whom he had already paid 
£1700 out of his own pocket for ser- 
vices to the cause of " law and order," 
from which he" expected no good ; he 
paid him a further sum of £2000, 
making in all £3700, on condition that 
he should give up Ids Excellency's let- 
ters. 

To comment upon the inconsisten- 
cies, not to say the absurdities, of this 
narrative, is superfluous. The wildest 
imagination could hardly, even in a 
dream, conjure up images more gro- 
tesque. The Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land sending for a journalist of whom 
he knew nothing, and of whose antece- 
dents he made no inquiry, on his oner 
to support the cause of law and order ; 
paying him out of his own pocket a 
sum at once of £350 ; desiring him to 
offer no support to the Government ; 
continuing to pay for his services up- 
wards of £1000 a-year, all out of his 
own pocket, yet never venturing to in- 
dulge himself in the luxury of reading 
the articles for which he so handsomely 
paid ; nay more, while he never read 
the paper, vouching for its services to 
the cause both of order and the minis- 
try ; writing confidential letters to its 
proprietor, and admitting him to con- 
fidential interviews ; and finally paying 
him an additional £2000, rather than 
permit his own letters to be read in a 
court ofiustice ! I 

We gladly drop this hateful subject. 
In adverting to it, we have discharged 
what we believe an imperative duty to 
the remnant of a chivalrous and high- 
minded nation, in exposing a transac- 
tion which we cannot but describe as 
disgraceful. Our readers will perhaps 
appreciate the motives which have in- 
duced us to give to this episode a po- 
sition out of its chronological place. It 
is impossible that explanations must 
not be demanded in Parliament of this 
transaction. Nothing would give us 
more real satisfaction than to find these 
explanations such as to acquit Lord 
Clarendon of the worst portions, at 
least, of the charges to which the trans- 
action inevitably gives occasion. We 
have stated openly, fearlessly, we trust 
not intemperately, what those charges 
are. If Lord Clarendon can show 
them unfounded, it is due to himself, it 
is due to his Sovereign, that he should 
do so. No person should be more anx- 
ious for a prompt and speedy parlia- 
mentary investigation than himself. If 



that investigation does not take place, 
we shall most assuredly feel that it is 
avoided only upon the principle that 
anything is good enough for Ireland. 
Unless the Imperial Parliament make 
these disclosures the ground for a 
Committee of Inquiry, every Irishman 
must be driven to the conclusion, that 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
regard Ireland as a province, into the 
government of which no amount of 
evil-doing is sufficient to provoke in- 
quiry. 

In the name of the Irish nation, we 
demand that this matter should not be 
hushed up. In the name of all that is 
respectable in Irish society, we ask that 
a Parliament of British gentlemen shall 
deem it worthy of inquiry, whether the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has, by 
advances of the public money, main- 
tained " the greatest pest and nuisance 
of society that ever existed in this 
city " — whether a " hireling assassin** 
has been in the pay of the representa- 
tive of our Queen 1" 

We return from this strange episode 
to pursue, in order, the history of Lord 
Clarendon's administration. 

The general election, which took 
place in the summer of 1847, ex- 
pected, as it was, to produce impor- 
tant improvements in the representa- 
tion of Ireland, left matters, in this 
respect, nearly in the same condition 
as before. Whatever changes took 
place in the personal constitution of 
our parliamentary representation, Ire- 
land added, after all, but little to the 
influence or respectability of that re- 
presentation as a whole. The men who 
had turned upon Lord George Ben- 
tinck in February, 1847, were, with 
few exceptions, sent in to take the first 
opportunity of sacrificing their country 
to the minister again. And low as the 
character of the Irish representation 
stood in the old Parliament, we are not 
sure that, upon the whole, the result 
of the general election made it stand 
much higher in the new. The winter 
that closed the year 1847 enabled Lord 
Clarendon to acquire credit with the 
upper classes, by one of these acts, 
supposed to be of vigour, in adminis- 
tering the law, which, in a country 
where law, unfortunately, does not 
always afford protection to life and 
property, are sure of being popular with 
the Conservative classes of society. 

Three counties in the province of 
Munster— -Clare, Limerick, and Tipne- 
rary, were disgraced during that win* 
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ter by acts of violence and murders, 
the result of an organised system of 
insurrectionary outrage. The Govern- 
ment of Lord Clarendon dealt promptly, 
vigorously, and, it must be admitted, 
successfully, with the evil. Early in 
1848, a special commission was sent 
into these counties. Every effort was 
made to bring the offenders to justice. 
Convictions were obtained in almost 
every case in which there was a prose- 
cution j and the perpetrators of most 
of the murders that had stained these 
districts with blood were left to expiate 
their crimes upon the scaffold. 

It is strange that a " Special Com- 
mission," as it is termed, should be 
found so efficient an instrument in the 
repression of outrage in Ireland. It 
means, in fact, nothing more than an 
assizes at an unusual period of the year. 
Two judges, it is true, preside in the 
court of criminal jurisdiction, instead 
of one. The proceeding has more of 
a golemn and an awe-inspiring charac- 
ter, for the very reason that it is un- 
usual. The institution of a special 
tribunal suggests more of the retribu- 
tive vigilance of the law, than if the 
very same tribunal sat in the ordinary 
and regular course. The prosecutions 
at a special commission are conducted 
by the highest legal functionaries in 
person. The juries are taken from a 
nigher class than those which are ge- 
nerally empannelled at the ordinary as- 
sizes. There is, besides, this very im- 
portant fact, that if a special commis- 
sion be prudently conducted by the 
legal functionaries of the Crown, the 
prosecution is confined to selected 
cases. At the ordinary assizes, all 
accused persons have a right to de- 
mand their trial. Their proceedings 
must present every variety of evidence, 
and include many cases in which ac- 
quittals must take place. At a special 
commission, on the other hand, the 
Attorney- General is under no neces- 
sity of presenting to a jury any case in 
which the evidence is attended with 
uncertainty or doubt. The obvious 
effect is to impress the bystanders with 
the certainty that punishment follows 
crime. As man after man is put upon 
his trial, and conviction follows con- 
viction, unrelieved by an acquittal, it 
seems as if the law's uncertainty had 
ceased, and a tribunal was established 
from which crime had no chance of 
escape. 

Ave know not whether these consi- 
derations;, or any, or all of them, are 



sufficient to account for the effect 
which, beyond all question, the issuing 
of a special commission has been al- 
ways found to produce in repressing 
Irish crime. \Vhen the late Mr. 
O'Connell opposed the passing of a 
Coercion Bill for Ireland, he upbraided 
the Ministry with not having first re- 
sorted to special commissions in the 
disturbed districts, and bore the most 
decisive testimony to this invariable 
experience of their tranquillising ef- 
fects. The late Mr. Saurin, one of 
the ablest Attorney-Generals that ever 
represented the British Sovereign in 
the Irish Courts, has repeatedly ex- 
pressed his opinion to the same effect. 
Mr. O'Connell emphatically declared 
that a special commission had never 
been known to fail in restoring tran- 
quillity in the county to which it was 
directed. Never was this opinion more 
verified than in the instance of the spe- 
cial commissions which opened the year 
1848. From Limerick and Clare, be- 
fore that period fearfully disturbed— 
the former habitually so for years — 
insurrectionary crime has, since that 
commission, almost entirely disappear- 
ed. In Tipperary, disturbed as it was 
soon afterwards by the treasonable 
riots of Ballingarry, the effect has been 
scarcely less marked, in the compara- 
tive cessation of that class of outrages 
which have dyed its soil so deep with 
blood. Other causes, no doubt, have 
in some degree contributed to the re- 
sult. But to the special commission 
of January, 1848, the inhabitants of 
Limerick and Clare do not hesitate to 
* attribute the tranquillity which, as if 
by magic, followed the terrible sittings 
of that tribunal in their counties. 

The proceedings, it is true, were 
admirably conducted and arranged. 
Judges of the highest character and 
ability, the chiefs of their respective 
courts, were selected to preside. Un- 
fortunately, it was a consideration not 
to be overlooked in these districts, that 
one of them was a Roman Catholic, 
and one allied in political feeling with 
those who term themselves the popular 
party. The people felt, when tne fear- 
ful sentences of the law were alter- 
nately pronounced by Chief Justice 
Blackburne and Chief Baron Pigot, 
that avenging justice was of no sect 
and no party. In all its depart- 
ments, justice was efficiently admi- 
nistered. Never, perhaps, were scenes 
more calculated to leave an impres- 
sion upon the popular mind. The 
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atrocity of some of the crimes for 
which the perpetrators were arraigned 
—the evidence of criminal conspiracy 
-which was elicited in the course of the 
proceedings — the frequency, nay, the 
uninterruptedness of convictions — and 
the solemn admonitions with which the 
sentences were pronounced — all com- 
bined to make the proceedings of these 
tribunals memorable and impressive. 

More than all this — this special com- 
mission owed its effect to the general en- 
forcement, for the first time in Ireland, 
of a part of our criminal law which is yet 
as ancient as that law itself. By the com- 
mon law of England the man who har- 
bours a felon, knowing that he is such, is 
subject to the penalties of felony him- 
self. He is, in the language of the law, 
an accessary after the fact. The prin- 
ciple was, no doubt, or at least ought 
to have been familiar to every lawyer ; 
but we believe practically it had been, 
as to this class of offences, a dead let- 
ter. Many persons, perhaps, will be 
surprised to learn, that by giving a 
murderer shelter in their house they 
would become partners in his guilt, just 
as completely as if they aided him in 
concealing the body of his victim — by 
facilitating the escape of a thief, as if 
they had assisted him in disposing of 
the booty. Yet such is unquestionably 
the law. Before, however, the special 
commission, upon which we are com- 
menting, it does not appear to have 
been thought of applying it to that 
great evil of this country, the sympathy 
and shelter which the perpetrator of 
an " agrarian crime " meets with from 
the mass of the population. 

It is not, after all, very easy to ac- 
count for this. There is, no doubt, 
something of practical difficulty in its 
application — a difficulty which will be 
readily understood. To convict a man 
of harbouring a felon, it is necessary to 
establish both that the person harboured 
was in fact a felon, and that the other 
knew him to be so. The first ingre- 
dient of the offence must be proved as 
strictly as if the felon himself was on 
trial for his crime.. In the case, for 
instance, of a murderer, it too com- 
monly happens that he is sheltered suc- 
cessively in the houses of three or four 
of the peasantry, who sympathise with 
his crime. The murderer is tried, con- 
victed, and executed, perhaps, after a 
detail of evidence that occupies an en- 
tire day, and the thrilling interest of 
which makes the repetition of it just in 
the same proportion tedious. Then 



the harbourers are to be tried separate- 
ly, as each of their offences is per- 
fectly distinct. But upon each of their 
trials the guilt of the murderer must be 
established, perfectly independent of 
his conviction. That conviction proves 
nothing against any one but himself. 
The result of this is, that all the evidence 
that was given on the trial of the mur- 
derer must be repeated again upon that 
of every one accused of giving him 
shelter. It is impossible for any but 
those who have observed closely the 
proceedings of criminal courts to form 
an estimate, not only of the irksome- 
ness, but the practical inconvenience, 
that attends this. To this, probably, it 
is owing, that in a country like this, 
where no offence is so common as that 
of sheltering a felon, a prosecution 
has hitherto been so rare. 

The law, no doubt, permits the felon 
and his harbourers to be put on their 
trial at the same time, " the jury being 
charged to inquire first of the princi- 
pal, and, if they were satisfied of his 
guilt, then of the accessary; but, if 
the principal was not guilty, then both 
were to be acquitted/' There are, how- 
ever, inconveniences attendant upon 
this course. If there were many har- 
bourers, the number, if they chose 
separately to exercise their right of 
challenge, might make a joint trial an 
impossibility. 

These inconveniences, however, at- 
tendant upon many other cases of every- , 
day occurrence in the administration 
of criminal justice, ought not to be 
permitted, for one moment, to inter- 
fere with the constant, the unvarying, 
and the rigid enforcement of the law, 
that pronounces the shelterer of the 
criminal a sharer in his guilt. We 
know not to whose suggestion the cause 
of public order is indebted for the 
establishment of the principle at the 
special commission of 1848. In the 
county of Limerick, three persons were 
tried and convicted of harbouring a 
notorious murderer, known, in the an- 
nals of crime, by the " soubriquet" of 
Ryan Puck. The adventures of this 
desperate outlaw would supply ample 
materials for a romance. He himself, 
after many escapes, forfeited his life to 
the law, at this commission, for one of 
many murders which he was known to 
have committed. It was, however, 
with equal surprise and terror that the 
people saw these persons tried and 
convicted as accessaries to the murder 
for which he was executed, because 
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they had, long after its perpetration, 
given him shelter while flying from the 
police. One of these, a man named 
William Frewen, suffered the extreme 
penalty of transportation for life. The 
sentences of the other two were com- 
muted to imprisonment. 

The effect of this lesson was, perhaps, 
the most salutary of all those produced 
even by the terrible examples of aveng- 
ing justice, which then taught the mur- 
derers of Munster that there was rea- 
lity in the retributions of the law. It 
was made the most of. Proclamations 
were posted, warning the people of the 
danger they incurred by giving shelter 
to criminals. The judges took pains 
to explain the law, both in their 
charges and in their sentences. The 
effect upon the peasantry was verv 
great. In many districts the criminal, 
m his flight from justice, found the 
doors closed against him, which would 
formerly have been opened to give him 
shelter. To nothing, perhaps, was the 
pacification of the disturbed districts 
more to be attributed, than to the im- 
pression produced on the minds of the 
peasantry, that they could not give shel- 
ter to criminals with impunity/ 

We have dwelt thus long upon the 
proceedings and results of this special 
commission — not only because it is a 
matter of importance in itself — of 
great importance as illustrating an im- 
portant truth, that the powers of the 
common law, vigorously and promptly 
administered, are amply sufficient to 
repress crime ; but also because we be- 
lieve that to the vigorous, and certainly 
successful efforts of the Viceroy to 
repress crime in the southern districts, 
is to be attributed, in a great degree, 
the popularity which, in the early 
period of 1848, he unquestionably 
enjoyed with the intelligent and the 
educated classes of this country. The 
.political circumstances of the time had 
taken from party spirit the sanction of 
high names. It was then the prevail- 
ing tone to affect a freedom from its 
prejudices — Lord Clarendon became 
the fashion. The cant of the day as- 



sumed the form of giving the Viceroy 
credit for an able and impartial admi- 
nistration of the law. The excitable 
temper of the Irish public saw enough 
to assure them of this in the fact, that 
he had hanged some murderers in three 
counties of Munster. Let us not be 
supposed as wishing to detract from 
the merit that did unquestionably be- 
long to the step of issuing the special 
commission, and the success which at- 
tended it. But this merit was absurdly 
exaggerated. It surely required no 
extraordinary power of statesmanship 
to send a special commission into coun- 
ties where crime had been rife. In 
England, the murder of Weare was 
sufficient to call for a special commis- 
sion to the county in which Thurtell 
had assassinated him. The success of 
the proceeding depended, in the great- 
est degree, upon the arrangements of 
the Crown Solicitor and the activity of 
the police. It was, however, the hu- 
mour of the Conservative portion of 
Irish society to be easily pleased ; and 
Lord Clarendon acquired a popularity 
with the classes that composed it ; per- 
haps as violent, although not quite 
as well founded, as the odium which has 
since followed the revulsion of their 
feeling. 

It is in some sense to the credit, in 
another sense to the discredit, of that 

1>arty to say, that they entirely over- 
ooked the fact, that in the distribution 
of his patronage Lord Clarendon was 
as exclusively the slave of the Concili- 
ation Hall party in this country, as the 
very worst ofhis predecessors. LordCla- 
rendon distributed, it may be, his compli- 
ments and his favours as he thought 
they were most likely to tell. He 
flattered the Conservatives by praising 
their loyalty, and he gave places to the 
Repealers. Priding himself, we doubt 
not,upon the consummate statesmanship 
with which, while he cajoled one party, 
he bribed the other. To say that the 
Conservatives of Ireland overlooked 
this is probably to pay a tribute to 
their disinterestedness at the expense 
of their discretion. There is less ex. 



• After the above was written we met with the following singular evidence of the truth of 
these views in a local journal, the Tipperary Constitution of the 15th of January, 1848 :_ 

" Our readers will recollect that some dme since an account of the capture of two brothers 
named Cody, charged with the murder of a man named Madden, near Glenbower, appeared 
in our columns ; and upon that occasion we detailed the difficulty with which the capture was 
effected. Since that period a third brother, charged with the same offence, has been * on his 
keeping,' and, of course, must have received shelter from the neighbours. However, when the 
conviction of Frewen was noised abroad it caused a general panic among the ahelterera, and 
all determined to avoid the risk of a similar sentence. The result has been, that every door 
has been closed in the (ace of the third Cody, and on Wednesday he surrendered Mmselll" 
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case for their shutting their eyes to 
the fact, that all the measures of the 
Government he represented were dic- 
tated by a slavish subservience to that 
school of politicians, of which the lead- 
ing principle is to convert Ireland into 
a drawfarm for the millowners of Eng- 
lish factories. 

With the advantage of this popu- 
larity, such as it was, Lord Clarendon 
was soon called on to grapple with 
difficulties of a nature different from 
any that had been previously encoun- 
tered. We allude, of course, to the 
events which marked what have been 
termed the insurrectionary movements 
of 1848. We may, perhaps, distin- 
guish as the insurrectionary period, 
that which commenced with the first 
publication of the United Irishman on 
the 12th of February, and ended 
with the arrest of the chivalrous, but 
ill-fated, Smith O'Brien, on the 5th of 
August. To attempt to write the his- 
tory is a perilous task. With most 
persons the Irish " rebellion " of 1848 
is associated with the ridicule that be- 
longs to the conflict of u the cabbage 
garden." Even yet prejudices survive 
which make it difficult to do justice to 
the actors in that scene. The animo- 
sities of the period have not yet subsid- 
ed. Perhaps if the materials for a per- 
fect history were in existence, the hand 
that writes these lines is not the one 
that is best fitted to undertake the task. 

*• Motum Metello Oonrale ciricum 
Bellique cauaaa et vltia et modo# t 
Ludumque fortuna, graveaque 
Principium aralcitiaa, et anna 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribua, 
Periculoue plenum opus alece 
Tractaa, et Incedla per ignea 
Suppoeitoe dneri doloeo." 

Substitute Lord Clarendon for "Me- 
tellus," and Lord Lieutenant for 
u Consul," and there is hardly one of 
these lines that does not admit of an 
application. Lord Roden and the 
Orangemen, will, perhaps, feel even that 
the " graves principium aniicitias." 

With a knowledge, however, of these 
difficulties, we do not shrink from es- 
saying the task. Thanks, indeed, to 
the Government, the materials of a full 
disclosure do not exist. The difficul- 
ties of writing upon this period are en- 
hanced by the scantiness of the infor- 
mation which has been given to the 
public. Preparations were unquestion- 
ably made, which nothing that has 
ever appeared in public has justified. 
Alarms were circulated of which we 
have never known the foundation. 
Credit, we must say, has been claimed, 



to which we never could acknowledge 
the title. Almost, indeed, in the same 
breath, the Viceroy has been eulogised 
as the preserver of Ireland from a san- 
guinary insurrection, and the "rebel- 
Bon" ridiculed as a contemptible brawl. 
Neither of these inconsistent represen- 
tations is true. Lord Clarendon was 
not an Irish Cicero, protecting us by 
his wisdom from a formidable conspi- 
racy that was to deluge our land with 
blood. Nor yet in the summer was the 
spirit of disaffection to England so 
utterly contemptible as those who one 
moment eulogise him extravagantly for 
suppressing it, the very next moment, 
with no little inconsistency, assume. 

We do not believe that at any time 
was there any organised preparation 
for a rebellion. In the month of June 
the intention unquestionably existed, 
but that intention was never realised 
by any serious, or at least, rational 
plans of action. 

Our readers will pardon us if we de- 
tain them by a recapitulation of all that 
is known of this strange period. Udoo 
his management of this country during 
it, Lord Clarendon at one time rested 
a reputation which was of no ordinary 
character ; subsequent events have not 
altogether destroyed the prestige that 
surrounded three years ago the con- 
queror of Ballingarry and Mullina- 
hone 1 It is something even to make 
the attempt to record all that is re- 
vealed of this page of Irish history. We 
think we will 

M Nothing extenuate. 
Nor aet down aught In malice," 

while from the scanty materials which 
lie at the disposal of any person not ad- 
mitted to the secrets of Lord Claren- 
don, we endeavour to mould into a 
narrative, the account of scenes which 
we confess passed before us with the 
mysterious gloom, and something of 
the incoherence of the shifting images 
of a magic lantern. 

We do not profess to sketch the 
history or the character of those who, 
four years ago, were busily engaged 
in exciting the spirit of the Irish peo- 
ple to a state of feeling in which 
they would be prepared to attempt to 
4pmand Irish independence from Eng- 
land, by force of arms. The secession 
of a hirjre portion of the followers of 
O'Connell from " Conciliation Hall." 
distinctly marked the formation of a 
party, which were content to be known 
by the somewhat fantastic appellation 
of Young Ireland. We do not inter. 
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meddle in the differences which ended 
in this secession, and finally separated 
the young and fiery blood of the 
Repeal party from their cautious and 
veteran chief. The disputes between 
moral and physical force we have no 
wish to revive in recollection. It is, 
perhaps, of more importance to note, 
that the secession avowedly took place 
in a great measure upon the question 
of mixed education ; but one of many 
indications which prove to the obser- 
vant, that the real difference between 
them was, whether the Repeal cause 
was to be fought as the battle of the 
Romish priesthood, or as the battle of 
Irish nationality. Let one of our 
readers place himself for a moment, if 
he can, in the position of a Repealer, 
above all, of a Roman Catholic Re- 
pealer, and he will, perhaps, feel, 
that assuming the establishment of an 
Irish Parliament to be essential, the 
question is one that does not admit of 
so easy a solution as might at first be 
supposed. Under whatever disguises 
the real nature of the contest was hid- 
den, this was the true difference be- 
tween the divided sections of Re- 
pealers. Recent events have, perhaps, 
made it manifest that in the alliance 
between Roman Catholic politics and 
those of Repeal, some persons sought 
Repeal chiefly because it would elevate 
the Roman Catholic Church and party; 
others supported* that Church and 
party because they were the best sup- 
porters of the cause of Repeal. There 
were many, no doubt, and, perhaps, 
with all his great talents, we might 
include O'Connell, who did not care 
very nicely to distribute between their 
Church and their patriotism the 
origin of their politics, and were con- 
tent to act upon a mixture of motives, 
without defining exactly how much of 
them was to be traced to love of Ire- 
land, how much to attachment to 
Rome. 

It was impossible for Daniel O'Con- 
nell to be anything but a Roman 
Catholic champion. He had lived too 
long in the elements of Roman Catholic 
agitation. He had been too actively 
and too prominently engaged in that 
great struggle, in which the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland contended, with 
all the fierceness of political and reli- 
gious exasperation, for equality of civil 
rights. If the demand for a separate 
Irish legislature meant, as under his 
guidance it did meau, the assertion of 
the right of the Roman Catholic popu- 



lation of Ireland to govern it, in their 
turn, as the Protestant minority had 
governed it before, no man living was 
so well fitted to lead the party that 
made the demand. If thi3 were not to 
be the true nature of the Repeal cry, 
with all his talents, and, we believe, 
his real love for his country — early 
associations, later prejudices, and the 
memories of his history, not less than 
his own character and position, utterly 
disqualified O'Connell for the task 

There were ardent and enthusiastic 
spirits who, in this dream of a separate 
nationality, forgot, that before the mass 
of Irishmen could struggle for it, there 
must be settled the question whether 
it were one in which the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic elements of Irish so- 
ciety were to prevail, or one in which 
the elements were to be so fused that 
it would be impossible to distinguish 
them. These were questions which, 
in the state of society in Ireland, it 
was impossible to put in abeyance. 
There was no ancient constitution of 
Ireland, upon which those who advo- 
cated the restitution of her Parliament 
could for one moment fall back, and, 
in its adoption, evade the adjustment 
of all troublesome disputes. The days 
of the close boroughs, which returned 
two-thirds of the much-praised Irish 
Parliament, had passed away for ever ; 
and the Irish Parliament, as it was con- 
stituted in 1782, elected in great mea- 
sure by the Protestant aristocracy and 
gentry, would, we venture to say, have 
been an object of abhorrence to nine- 
tenths of the Repealers infinitely greater 
than even "the Saxon" Legislature. 
We do not speak of the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from the elective 
franchise. We speak merely of the dis- 
tribution of political power to the en- 
franchised boroughs ; and we venture 
to say that a proposition to restore the 
constitution of 1782 — to issue writs for 
the convening of an Irish Parliament, 
according to the elective rights that 
subsisted at the Union, even abolishing 
all religious disabilities in the exercise 
of those rights, if offered by the Bri- 
tish Government, would have been in- 
dignantly rejected, we will not say by 
O'Connell himself, but certainly by his 
followers. 

Under O'Connell's guidance the agi- 
tation for Repeal was both a Roman 
Catholic and democratic movement. 
By him the abstract question of Irish 
independence was ever ready to be 
postponed to the advancement of the 
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interests of Roman Catholic demo- 
cracy. It was, we believe, impossible 
for any practical policy to lead to any 
other result. The great question 
whether Ireland must be governed by 
the Roman Catholic or the Protestant 
portion of her people, was one that 
must be decided or compromised be- 
fore there would be any rational hope 
of uniting both classes of Irishmen in 
support of the demand for a separate 
Parliament for the country. Both par- 
ties, in truth, believed (we say not 
with what truth) that while Ireland 
was incorporated in her Legislature 
with Protestant Britain, the govern- 
ment of the country could never pass 
to the hands of the Roman Catholics. 
Both regarded such a transfer as the 
effect of a restoration of an Irish Par- 
liament. The circumstances under 
which the proposal for Repeal was 
brought forward, strengthened this 
conviction, which, after all, was at the 
bottom of the struggle. The Pro- 
testants were naturally attached by 
their religion to a union with Protes- 
tant England. The demand of the 
Roman Catholics to get rid of that 
union was made under a leader alto- 
gether Roman Catholic in his associa- 
tions,and with arguments that identified 
the cause with that of Roman Catholic 
ascendancy. Hence the movement 
was, as we have described it, essential- 
ly a Roman Catholic one. Individual 
Protestants, no doubt, joined it; but 
in all its characteristics — in the tone of 
the agitation, in the alliances it sought, 
in the objects it proclaimed, it was 
easily understood that the Ireland which 
commanded the devotion and inspired 
the hopes of the Repealers, was Ireland 
a Roman Catholic countrv. 

The Protestants of Ireland occupied 
by far too important a position in the 
Irish nation to acquiesce in a policy of 
which these were the contemplations. 
Half a century ago they were, to all 
intents and purposes, the Irish nation. 
They still constitute in themselves all 
the elements which, did they stand 
alone, would constitute a great and 
a powerful nation. In numerical 
strength they then constituted at least 
one-fourth, they now exceed one-third 
of the population of the country. In 
physical strength they approached more 
near to an equality than they did in 
relative numbers. The landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland were Protestant, in 
the proportion of twenty to one. In 
all the learned professions they had a 



superiority, not so great, but still over- 
whelming. Of the educated classes of 
Irish society, including in the term 
educated, all who have any pretensions 
to an advanced intellectual culture, 
they had a decided, and, indeed we may 
sav, overwhelming preponderance. The 
aristocracy were almost exclusively 
Protestant. The gentry, in a large 
proportion, were the same. Of mer- 
cantile wealth and respectability the 
Protestants had at least an equal share ; 
and in the hardy and daring popula- 
tion of Ulster they possessed elements 
of physical strength which left them 
by no means so far inferior even in this 
respect to their opponents as O'Con- 
neli, when he boasted of the seven 
millions, seemed to imply. 

O'Connell, himself, in moments when 
he rose superior to the necessities of his 
position and the prejudices of his poli- 
tical life, acknowledged that a Repeal 
of the Act of Union never could be 
carried without the aid of the Protest- 
ants of Ireland. That he would have 
been ready, in order to secure their co- 
operation, to make large and even ge- 
nerous sacrifices of his peculiar objects, 
those wrong his memory who doubt. 
He yet was compelled to conduct all 
his agitation so as to deter them from 
its ranks, — even had there been faltering 
in their attachment to the Union, which 
there was not. 

Yet, withal, it were a gross ignorance 
of Ireland that would rashly assume 
that her great and still powerful Pro- 
testant community were or are satis- 
fied with the manner in which the 
Union has been carried out. Whatever 
they may think of the effect that 
would be produced by the repeal of 
that measure, they yet know that from 
the hour of the Union Ireland has been 
sinking. Thev feel, and bitterly and 
deeply feel, that their country is not 
governed as an integral portion of the 
United Kingdom. Of late years if they 
have been supporters of the existing re- 
lations between this country and Eng- 
land, it is too much, because they dread 
the effect of a chance, not because they 
love what is. The whole Irish nation, in 
all its ranks and in all its classes, is now 
too hopelessly prostrate, both in spirit 
and in fortune, tojustifyusinhazarding 
a prediction of what may yet be the 
issue of such a state of sentiment in 
that portion of the Irish people, if the 
policy Uiat has brought our country to 
desolation, be persevered in. 

We are, however, writing history, 
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not speculation. We are attempting 
to describe the state of Ireland as it 
really was, not as we might wish it had 
been. It is not to be wondered at if 
there were ardent spirits among the 
advocates ofRepeal, who burned to take 
part in a national movement, and felt 
that a movement professing to be na- 
tional, from which was excluded so 
much of all those portions of society 
that could add dignity, confer solidity, 
or even give spirit to a nation, was 
absurd. They may have panted to 
throw themselves into a national insur- 
rection — while the immense preponder- 
ance of the higher and the educated 
classes stood aloof, they could be but 
the soldiers of a servile war. A hull 
without its masts, or its cordage, or its 
sails, would as much represent the 
stately ship, with all its sails spread, and 
ploughing the deep before the wind, as 
the union of the Roman Catholic masses 
could represent a national movement in 
which a nation with all its ranks and 
classes, and orders, would combine. 

It is not to be wondered at, we say, 
if young and enthusiastic men, who 
dreamed the dream of a movement of 
the Irish nation, felt how poor was the 
mockery of such a movement, in which 
Protestant Ireland bore no part. They 
attempted to get rid of those character, 
istica which had (they did not see of ne- 
cessity) given to Conciliation Hall all 
the impress of a Roman Catholic confe- 
deration. Their dissent from the preva- 
lent policy, soon led to an open breach. 
The unexpected return of the Whigs 
to power in 1846, gave practical im- 
portance to subjects which, during the 
government of their predecessors seem- 
ed likely for years to be mere specu- 
lative questions. "Young Ireland" 
refused to make " Repeal" subservient 
to the purposes of a ministry. An open 
secession ensued; and on the 31st of 
August, O'Brien, Meagher, and some 
others, founded a new political society, 
to which they gave the imposing name 
of "The Irish Consideration." 

This dream of a truly national com- 
bination in favour of a separate Legis- 
lature, was the splendid phantom which 
raided these mistaken, but many of 
them high-minded and gifted men, to 
their ruin. The more wary and ex- 
perienced veteran chief of the Roman 
Catholic party knew that no political 
movement could carry with it the pas- 
sions of an Irish populace, that did not 
enlist religious feelings upon the one 
aide or the other. He knew how hope- 



less the attempt to achieve anything by 
force — how vain the effort, even to keep 
up an Irish party, without a union, 
more or less close, with some of the 
great parties who divide the political 
power of the empire. Hence he was 
at issue with them — we can well believe, 
most honestly at issue, upon the ques- 
tions which were finally made the 
watchwords of their separation. He 
would not separate the Repeal cause 
from the Roman Catholic ; he would 
not hear of " physical," as contradis- 
tinguished from what he was pleased to 
call " moral" force ; and he would not 
sanction the disclaimer of all English 
party connexions, which would be in- 
volved in the pledge that was proposed 
against the acceptance, by any Re- 
pealer, of a place. 

We do not write thus either to de- 
fend O'Connell, or to condemn the 
seceding portion of his party. We 
believe them both to have been fatally 
and fearfully wrong. Both have, by 
their pursuit of Repeal, inflicted upon 
Ireland grievous, God grant it may 
not be irremediable wrong. But it 
were unjust to O'Connell to assume 
that when he severed from the Young 
Irelanders upon the points we have 
mentioned, he, therefore, deliberately 
rejected whatever was noble, or manly, 
or disinterested in the cause which he 
advocated, retaining only the residuum 
—the dregs, if we may use the expres- 
sion, that left nothing in the bottom of 
the cup but the bitterness, and the 
meanness, and the rancour of a reli- 
gious and servile struggle — it cannot 
be dignified with the name of war. 
It is true that except upon the princi- 
ples which his opponents endeavoured 
to infuse into the contest, the demand 
for Repeal could never assume the dig- 
nity of a national cause. While it 
blended itself with any separate inte- 
rests of the Roman Catholic Church 
or people, it never could take the form 
of a national demand. When its advo- 
cates disclaimed, in language worthy 
of a peace society, the morality under 
any circumstances of an appeal to 
physical force, yet stirred up tno pas- 
sions, and boasted on the struggle 
of the people, they deprived them- 
selves of every manly sympathy. 
When they refused to pledge them- 
selves against places from the British 
Government, they threw away from 
their agitation all that could give 
earnest for its truth and its sincerity. 

But O'Connell knew what wasprac- 
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ticable. He felt all the enthusiasm 
that would have led him to take the 
position to which he was invited by 
his fiery followers; but he felt also 
that in Ireland— poor, torn, distract- 
ed, and humiliated Ireland— the vision 
after which the others grasped was 
but a phantom. If his views were 
less lolly, they were, in one sense, 
more real. He knew well that a Re- 
peal agitation could not be maintained 
for six months without an appeal to 
the influences which he was called 
on to reject.* His fault was, not that 
he did not join the Irish Confederation, 
but that he ever founded Conciliation 
Hall ; that he wasted his life — and it 
was wasted — in a petty agitation,which 
nothing but his own genius could really 
elevate above contempt; lowered a 
cause which, if it was anything, was a 
national one, by making it the "cat call" 
of a section of a priesthood and a mob, 
and surrounded himself by associations, 
which could not fail to injure his mind 
at least as much as they have de- 
pressed his fame. Yet, unless he aban- 
doned a project which, perhaps, he had 
started in the intoxication of popular 
triumph, these were the hard necessi- 
ties of his position. The truth, how- 
ever unpalatable it may be to some 
parties, was simply, Ireland did not 
furnish materials for a combination 
that would seek the restoration of her 
Parliament, conducted upon the high, 
the bold, and the unsectarian princi- 
ples which Davis, and O'Brien, and 
the other leaders of the Young Ireland 
party, put forward. The agitation 
must be carried on upon far lower prin- 
ciples of action, or not at all. O'Con- 
nell chose the former, and left for his 
country nothing but the memories of a 



bootless and discreditable agitation. 
For himself, he died an exile, of a 
broken hearty 

The question why he made this 
choice, we leave to be solved among 
many similar inquiries into the strange 
aberration of high intellects and gifted 
spirits. We have written, perhaps, 
enough to show that we reject ^ the 
hypothesis which would attribute it to 
the sordid motives of personal gain. 
Self-interest, vanity, ambition, the 
lust even of an unsubstantial, but 
most seductive power— the power of 
mastery over the minds or men — 
the appetite for popular applause; 
these, and passions like these, con- 
tribute, no doubt, their influence to 
warp the judgments of men, whose er- 
rors nations have reason to deplore. 
In any other sense than this, we acquit 
O'Connell of the degradation of being 
influenced by base motives. In him, 
as in other men, such motives uncon- 
sciously alloyed his determinations. 
Human intellect and human genius, 
God knows 1 have fallen low enough ; 
but we do not believe that genius has 
vet fallen so low as to acknowledge to 
itself such motives, as regulating its 
conduct in relation to the interests of 
nations. They very far mistake the 
order of intellect to which O'ConnelTs 
belonged, or they are altogether igno- 
rant of the influences that work upon 
such intellects, who fancy that it is 
sufficient to account for his perseve- 
rance in agitation, to say that he was 
paid a yearly revenue by the voluntary 
contributions of his followers. 

The history of the Repeal agitation 
belongs to a period antecedent to Lord 
Clarendon's Government of Ireland. 
We advert to it only so far as it is ne- 



* This was the truth, which was bitterly acknowledged by the gifted and warm-hearted 
enthusiast Meagher, in the metaphorical expression which he uttered, when a prisoner in a 
penal exile, far from the country he had, we believe, 

" Loved not wifely, bat too well." 

" We made a fetal mistake," he is said to have exclaimed, " in not conciliating the Catholic 
priesthood. The Agitation must be baptised w the old holy well." When be 
reads the history, and reflects on the past miseries of his country ; when he reflects on the 
wild and barbarous bigotry which an appeal to the religious passions of his countrymen 
must excite ; when he thinks on the madness of exasperated factions ; when he remembers 
that it would be to war upon the Protestant people, and succeed only, even if such success 
were possible, by trampling upon them ; he will, we venture to say, shrink from M the baptism 
in the holy well." 

Nevertheless he told a great and an instructive truth. The agitation for a separate legis- 
lature for Ireland could ouly be maintained by making it " a religious war." May we 
venture to say that, when the Repeal agitation of 1848 was inaugurated by the debate in 
the City Assembly of Dublin, the warning was earnestly addressed to those who represented 
Bepeal as no sectarian question, or question of religion, that so surely as the "git***!" pro- 
ceeded it must appeal for its sustenance to the elements of religious discord. 
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cessary to throw light upon the state 
of what we must call seditious politics, 
at the close of 1847. Even this brief 
allusion, however, would be unjust, if 
it contained no reference to the period 
at which unquestionably it assumed its 
most imposing and almost majestic at- 
titude. 

The year 1843 was marked by those 
multitudinous assemblages of persons 
in different parts of Ireland, to which 
the name of " monster meetings " has 
been not inappropriately applied. 
O'Connell had been fond of designat- 
ing this year as " the Repeal year." 
It was one, certainly, that witnessed 
an extraordinary impulse to the agi- 
tation on that question. That im- 
pulse may be traced in a great mea- 
sure to the discussion of the ques- 
tion in the Reformed Corporation 
of Dublin, where, after three days' 
discussion, on the motion of Mr. O'Con- 
nell, a petition in favour of a Repeal 
of the Legislative Union was carried 
against a very moderate amendment, 
by a majority of 41 to 15. This motion 
was certainly the commencement of a 
series of proceedings, in which the 
energies or the Repeal partywere ex- 
erted to the very utmost. The agita- 
tion assumed a form quite different 
from any in which it had previously ap- 
peared. The Nation newspaper had 
been just started, and brought to 
the aid of the cause a power and a bold- 
ness that was new in its ranks. The 
"Songs of the Nation" formed a 
ballad poetry perhaps unrivalled for 
its vigour and its poetic merit. The 
" rent," as the weekly collections at 
the Repeal Association were termed, 
rose in an incredibly short space of 
time from £70 to the enormous sum of 
£3,000 in a single week. The old tone 
of seditious moderation was thrown 
aside; O'Connell caught the enthu- 
siasm, and was carried away by it. In 
his addresses to assembled tens of thou- 
sands he defied, in language worthy of 
Kossuth, the British Government. He 
boasted that his followers would drive 
the British army into the sea. 
He promised a convention of dele- 
gates in Dublin, that, if they had ever 
met, would have assumed virtually the 
functions of an Irish Parliament, and 
he established his courts of arbitra- 
tion to supersede the legal tribunals 
of the Queen's. In one memorable 
speech at Mallow, in words worthy of 
a hero, and in an attitude deemed de- 
serving of being perpetuated in the 



marble of the sculptor, he dared the 
power of England to make war 
upon him; and, finally, upon the 
Rath of Mullaghmast, surrounded 
by the civic authorities of corpo- 
rations, arrayed in their robes of 
office, and amid the acclamations of 
assembled myriads, he permitted to be 
placed upon his head the diadem of the 
ancient Irish kings. 

The attentive observer might, how- 
ever, have remarked in all this- — impos- 
ing, unquestionably imposing, as these 
demonstrations were — the absence of 
those elements which we have said could 
alone give true solidity, or inspire per- 
manent energy to a movement. To bor- 
row the metaphor of the Jewish histo- 
rian,*' the fire came out ofthebrambles," 
and it did not " devour the cedars of 
Lebanon. " The fervour of Repeal had 
not Ht up the classes of Irish society 
which represented the intelligence, the 
property, or the true spirit of the na- 
tion. The gentry stood aloof almost 
to a man. The Protestant population 
of Ulster folded their arms in sullen 
silence, but remembered their heredi- 
tary loyalty to the British throne. 
Hardly any Protestants were to be 
found in the vast assemblages that met 
upon the hill-side, or filled the valley 
with almost countless masses of human 
beings. It seemed as if the mission of 
the Repeal year were to exhibit the 
power of what is termed the popular 
party in its most imposing attitude, and 
then exhibit its real weakness. After 
all its monster meetings — its proud de- 
fiances — its spirit-stirring ballads—its 
terror-striking demonstrations, the Re- 
peal agitation of 1843 fell quiescent in 
an hour before a proclamation of the 
Privy Council ! It did not even wait 
for its prostration the tedious techni- 
calities of a prosecution, which if, 

•'Like a wounded nuke, it dragged lis alow 
length along/* 

yet stifled all the little lingering vi- 
tality of the agitation which it enfolded 
in its cumbrous coils* 

When viewed in connexion with 
their almost grotesque termination, 
these " monster meetings" supply one 
of the strangest pictures in modern Irish 
history, if history it can be called. The 
pencil of the most successful pourtrayer 
of the scenes of history, might well find 
employment in depicting the progress 
of O'Connell throughout the middle of 
of 1843, beginning, perhaps, with his 
introduction of Repeal in the civic 
chamber of the metropolis of Ireland, 
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and ending with his abandonment, on 
Saturday evening, the 17th of October, 
of the giant gathering that was hasten- 
ing to assemble on the Sabbath morning 
at Clontarf. Exaggerated, no doubt, 
the reports of the numbers present at 
these meetings were; but vet we be- 
lieve, that making every allowance for 
these exaggerations, the multitudes that 
attended them have ranged in numbers 
from twenty to even fifty thousand! 
These mighty assemblages of human 
beings, so well calculated to impress 
the mind, have passed away, and left 
behind them no trace, nothing but the 
recollection of vast power uselessly 
displayed, and miserably wasted. They 
have been not inaptly compared to 
those whirlwind pillars of sand that 
are driven by the storm across the 
path of the caravan in the desert. 
They could only be gathered in a 
country whose population was 

" A heap of tmcementing sand," 

where no settled barriers of civilized 
society broke the moral desolation of 
the surface. These gigantic gather, 
ings, like the desert sand-pillars, as- 
sumed for a moment the forms and 
the motions of a living organization ; 
like them they seem to threaten ruin 
to all within their sphere ; but, des- 
titute of any principle of cohesion, 
they fell with the breeze to which they 
owed their existence, and they left the 
desert barren and lifeless as before. 

There were those, however, who trea- 
sured up the defiances of Mallow even 
when the utterer shrank from them. 
The visions of the myriads that thronged 
to MuUaghmast or Tara, still haunted, 
in the form of rebel encampments, the 
memories and the imaginations of many 
of the followers of the general who had 
prudently declined a second battle of 
Clontarf; and the establishment of the 
Irish Confederation, and the mad at- 
tempt at insurrection, which terminated 
in the inglorious and very tame riot at 
Ballingarry, were but the natural re- 
sults of the warlike speeches delivered 
in 1843 by the apostle of " moral 
force." 

At the period of Lord Clarendon's 
assumption of the Irish Government, 
the divided sections of the Repealers 
held their separate meetings, and 
formed their distinct associations under 
the rival names of the Irish Confede- 
ration and Conciliation Hall. Up to 
the month of February, 1848, neither 
of them contemplated disturbing the 



peace of the country by any attempt at 
insurrection. This is a fact, which in 
the excitement that followed in the 
next few months of that year, has been 
forgotten ; it is one, however, of vital 
importance, to be remembered in esti- 
mating the policy of Lord Clarendon 
in dealing with the incipient elements 
of disturbance. In the beginning of 
February a series of resolutions was 
moved in the Irish Confederation by 
Mr. Smith O'Brien, and carried by a 
large majority, which denounced any 
attempt to direct the public mind of 
Ireland to unconstitutional measures, 
and so explicitly condemned some let- 
ters of Mr. John Mitchel inculcating 
opposite doctrines, as to leave that 
gentleman no choice but to retire from 
the society. 

This individual was unquestionably 
the person who provoked in Ireland 
the movement which made Lord Cla- 
rendon for a time appear the protector 
of law and order in the country. He 
is now suffering the penalty of his 
crimes in a convict settlement, and 
the circumstances of his condition 
forbid a free canvass of his character 
or his conduct. By birth he was a 
native of Ulster ; his father had been 
a minister of that section of Presby- 
terians who hold Unitarian opinions — 
a class who some time since in Ulster 
were deeply imbued with Republican 
opinions. By profession an attorney, 
he relinquished an honourable and a 
lucrative practice, to devote himself to 
the cause of disaffection to England, 
and was content with the livelihood 
which he could acquire as editor, or 
sub-editor, we know not which, of the 
Nation newspaper. His opinions soon 
became too extreme, even for that 
journal. Whatever may be thought 
of him, he was unquestionably a fa- 
natic in his political opinions, and bore 
to them that devotion of fanaticism 
which is certainly incorruptible by 
bribes— -in a bold man, not to be 
daunted by fear, and which, therefore, 
is mistaken for both honesty and courage. 
The result of his retirement from the 
Irish Confederation was, that he ceased 
at the same time his connexion with the 
Nation, and started in the city of 
Dublin a rival newspaper, which un- 
equivocally manifested its treasonable 
predilections, by adopting the ominous 
name of the United Irishman. The 
first number of this journal appeared 
upon the 12th of February. 

From the day of the publication of 
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that journal, "treason was openly 
preached in the city of Dublin." At 
first, Mitchel, among the leaders of his 
former party, stood alone. Mr. Meagher 
became a candidate to represent his 
native city of Waterford in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and until the latter end 
of February, with the exception of the 
publications of the United Irishman, 
there seemed but little indication of 
any disturbance of the peace of the 
country. 

These publications were, indeed, of 
a character which no Government, 
anxious for the peace of the country, 
ought to hare tolerated for one hour. 
From the very first appearance of the 
paper they were open incitements to 
rebellion. There was enough in the 
earliest publications of that journal to 
have justified a Government in seizing 
the proprietor on a charge of high 
treason, suppressing the publication of 
each number as it appeared, and pre- 
venting its sale, exactly as they would 
have been justified in suppressing any 
other act of war upon the Queen. 

Lord Clarendon was warned, on high 
authority, of his duty, and of the con- 
sequences that would follow from its 
neglect.! lOn 24th February, the pre- 
sent Earl of Derby, then Lord Stan- 
ley, pursuant to a notice given some 
days before, called the attention of the 
Government, in the House of Lords, 
to the danger, and even the guilt, of 
tolerating publications like the United 
Irishman, expressing his belief in the 
enthusiasm and earnestness of the lead- 
ers of the Irish Confederation, some of 
whose speeches he quoted ; he pointed 
out to the Government the duty which 
they owed to these persons themselves, 
not to permit them to be drawn into 
more criminal acts by the licence given 
to the defiance of the authority of the 
Queen. 

On the 4th of April, Lord Jocelyn 
addressed a similar remonstrance to mi- 
nisters in the Lower House, declaring 
that " the danger" he apprehended was 
" not to the institutions of the country, 
but to the misguided individuals them- 
selves." 

And at a later period, Lord EHen- 
borough, adverting to the refusal of 
Lord Clarendon to accept the services 
of some bodies in Dublin who had 
offered to enrol themselves in volunteer 
corps, pressed strongly on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of not permitting 
the loyalists to be dispirited Dy the im- 
punity of treason. 



To all these remonstrances the mi- 
nisters had but one reply, they had en- 
tire confidence that the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland would take all measures 
that were right. 

The end of February brought the 
news of that strange event which, in a 
few inexplicable hours altered, so vi- 
tally, the destinies of France, perhaps 
of Europe. The throne of the King, 
who was deemed the wisest and the 
most secure of Continental Sove- 
reigns, fell before a rising of a mob, 
that, to outward observers, assumed 
no appearance more respectable than 
that of the actors in a street brawl. 
Strange ideas agitated the minds of 
men. Liberty, fraternity, equality, 
were once more sounded ; but in the 
ears of a generation not old enough 
to remember the horrors and the sla- 
veries that had proved them cheats. 
The spirit of the revolution, after all, 
was but little felt in Ireland. Mitchel, 
indeed, became more insolent in his 
daring. Aggregate meetings were 
talked of and abandoned. The only 
persons, perhaps, really led astray by 
its influence were the enthusiasts of 
the Irish Confederation, who went to 
France to congratulate the new repub- 
lic that inaugurated the liberties of 
that country! and in speeches in which 
they invoked a death upon the scaffold, 
in sentences too elaborately eloquent 
to be sincere, declared their dying cry 
would be to the spirit of Young France 
to avenge the challenged martyrdom of 
the Irish patriots. 

The history of the month of March 
is one upon which we profess ourselves 
able to offer but little explanation. 
Up to the 21st of that month not a 
single step was taken by the Govern- 
ment to put the powers of the law in 
force against a single disaffected per- 
son. On that day the only step taken 
was to issue warrants against Mr. Smith 
O'Brien, Mr. Meagher, and Mr. Mit- 
chel, for seditious speeches; warrants 
to which, of course, they immediately 
gave bail to answer the charge in the 
Court of Queen's Bench, at the term 
which was to commence on the 15th of 
April. Yet, during that interval, 
Lord Clarendon made preparations 
which, unless he had information of a 
conspiracy of a most formidable cha- 
racter, were monstrously absurd, which, 
if he had, it is very difficult to reconcile 
with any honest policy to this country. 

The trial of two of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Smith O'Brien and Air. Meagher, 
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took place in the Court of Queen's 
Bench in the beginning of May. Mr. 
Mltchel, before he could be tried on 
this indictment, had made himself 
amenable to the penalties of a crime 
more heinous than sedition; and, on 
Saturday the 27th of May he was 
convicted of a transportable offence, 
under an Act which, it is not too much 
to say, was passed for the special pur- 
pose of suppressing the United Irish- 
man, 

During, however, the entire months 
of March and April that journal was 
permitted, with impunity, to publish 
and circulate articles of the most au- 
dacious treason. It is painful to look 
back upon the publications of this 
journal, in which, week after week, the 
representative of Majesty was insulted 
in language of the most outrageous 
character. Each Saturday the United 
Irishman contained a letter addressed 
to "The Earl of Clarendon, her Ma- 
jesty's Executioner General and Butcher 
General of Ireland." The character 
of the letters may be judged of by this 
loyal and decorous heading. The power 
of the Queen was openly and in no 
very carefully selected language defied. 
The rest of the newspaper was, in effect, 
a rebel gazette. Plans of an insurrec- 
tion in the city of Dublin were, week 
after week, printed ; the ladies of the 
metropolis were invited to throw vi. 
triol on her Majesty's troops, and ad- 
vised, with religious care, to preserve 
their empty soda-water bottles! to fling 
before tne cavalry, to upset the horses 
in their charges through the streets. 
Discussions upon the manufacture of 
pikes, and the most approved mode of 
erecting barricades, together with 
some lectures upon street^firing, com- 
pleted the rebellion upon paper, by 
which John Mitchel amused himself, 
or gratified a morbid passion for writing 
on insurrection, while he terrified Lord 
Clarendon. 

Upon a calm review of thisperiod, it 
is scarcely credible that Lord Clarendon 
for more than two months permitted the 
Sovereign he represented to be insulted 
by the unrestrained publication of this 
treasonable and sanguinary trash. It 
is absurd to say that the common law 
did not arm him with power sufficient 
to prevent it. There was not one of 
these publications which, upon the very 
lowest view, did not contain a seditious 
libel, for which the party answerable 
ought instantly to have been arrested. 
Nay, there was not one of them which 



did not contain abundant matter to war- 
rant an arrest for high treason. Every 
newspaper- vender in the streets, who 
hawked the United Irishman should 
have been, after a warning, committed 
to prison upon the charge of selling a 
seditious libel. Every clerk found in 
the office should have shared the same 
fate. Mr. Mitchel himself should have 
been in close confinement upon the 
charge of high treason. He should, in 
the language of Pitt, have been placed 
in view of the gallows, with the cer- 
tainty that if his conduct did not amount 
to the higher, he would not escape the 
milder penalties of sedition. 

Lord Clarendon permitted all the 
proceedings of the disaffected to go on 
perfectly undisturbed. The meetings 
of the Irish Confederation continued to 
be held, at which speeches, every day 
becoming more violent in their cha- 
racter, were delivered. Confederate 
Clubs were rapidly enrolling in their 
ranks the intelligent and orderly artisans 
of the city ; and Conciliation Hall, by 
its weekly meetings, at which a milder 
sedition was spoken, continued to keep 
up a secondary and inferior agitation in 
favour of " moral force." 

In the meantime, however, prepara- 
tions of a most extraordinary kind were 
?ursued. For several days before the 
7th of March, a day on which an open- 
air meeting was proposed, communica- 
tions were made to most of the leading 
persons in Dublin, distinctly though not 
officially emanating from the Castle, not 
obscurely intimating that a conspiracy 
existed to turn Dublin into one scene 
of massacre and pillage. Strong bodies 
of soldiers were posted in all the lead- 
ing positions of the town. The chambers 
of the University were permanently 
occupied as the quarters of a Regi- 
ment, upon a representation from his 
Excellency that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the Government that the 
College should be occupied as a military 
post. The buildings of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society were similarly occupied, and 
cannon were posted in its great court- 
yard. The Linen Hall and the Custom 
House were, either in whole or in part, 
occupied as temporary barracks. The 
Bank of Ireland, at which there is 
usually a subaltern's guard, was put 
in a position of defence ; swivels 
were mounted on its roof, so placed as 
to command the streets below. AH 
these posts were regularly prepared to 
resist a siege 1 ! Bullet-proof shutters 
were furnished for the windows of the 
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venerable pile of braiding that forms 
the beautiful front of the College!! 
and, in each of the military citadels 
•which the provident care of the Viceroy 
had prepared for the safe-keeping of her 
Majesty's troops, the soldiery were pro- 
vided with rations for several days I ! ! 

These were not preparations to meet 
the exigencies of one day of probable or 
possible public excitement. They were 
continued for months. For a period 
of more than three months the troops 
occupied a large portion of the cham- 
bers of the College, to the no slight 
disturbance of all academic arrange- 
ments. It was a singular sight to wit- 
ness the morning parade of the soldiers 
in the quadrangle of the College, when 
there flitted across the lines of soldiery 
the black gowns of the students hur- 
rying to their lecture. For the same 
period squadrons of cavalry were quar- 
tered in the buildings of the Royal 
Dublin Society. For this long pe- 
riod Dublin was garrisoned as a city 
in which a terrible and overpowering 
outbreak was hourly expected. We 
could not indeed see the rebels — not a 
drum of insurrection disturbed the 
midnight silence of our streets. But 
there were the preparations of the 
Queen's representative to meet an in- 
visible, and therefore a more dangerous 
foe. We were, if we were to credit 
these indications, surrounded by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of unseen 
traitors, against whom the wise, the 
prudent, tne incomparable Lord Cla- 
rendon thought it necessary to turn 
every public building he could get 
possession of into a redoubt. 

During the entire of the months of 
March and April, the city of Dublin 
was kept in this state of military alarm. 
The military complained of the hardship 
of frequent summons to arms — of being 
kept under arms at unreasonable hours, 
when they never could discern a cause. 
In point of alarm the imaginary rebel- 
lion was worse, ten times worse, than 
any real one. There was hardly a night 
upon which Lord Clarendon might not, 
as he started, have exclaimed— 

H Shadow! to-night hare struck more terrors to 
m j soul 
Than could the pretence of ten thounnd 



If, indeed, we could conceive a man 
haunted by unreal delusions placed in 
the Castle of Dublin, and invested with 
the power of calling its garrison to arms 
whenever he fancied he heard the voices 
of rebels on the blast, we would have 



no very incorrect representation of 
what passed within that period in this 
peaceable city of Dublin. 

Is it too much to expect that we can 
now induce men calmly to reflect upon 
events, which certainly they could 
not so reflect upon in the excitement 
produced by the alarms of the period ? 
We are now writing nothing which 
we did not feel and express as these 
events were passing. It is almost in- 
credible that these preparations should 
have been made without occasion; and 
yet, writing under a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, we are bound to declare 
our deliberate conviction, that the re- 
bellion against which these prepare 
tions were directed, then existed only in 
the braggadocio columns of the United 
Irishman. That there was Quite enough 
of a tumultuous and disaffected spirit 
abroad, to induce the Government to 
take its measures for the preservation 
of the public peace, we readily admit. 
But these were not the measures that 
were taken. Lord Clarendon garri- 
soned citadels in the heart of the metro- 
polis, in which he made preparations 
for the entrenchment of the Queen's 
troops, while the city itself was to be 
for days in the hands of insurgents. 
His preparations contemplated the be- 
sieging of the Queen's troops in the 
Castle, the College, the Dublin So- 
ciety, and the Bank I There were then 
in the city of Dublin at least 10,000 
soldiers. Where was the insurrectionary 
force that was believed capable of con- 
fining these in the fastnesses which were 
prepared for them. The rebellion of 
1798, the insurrection of 1803, were 
quelled without garrisoning the Col- 
lege, or planting parks of artillery 
upon Leinster-lawn. Where, in 1848, 
were the depots of arms and ammuni- 
tion of the rebel forces ? — where were 
the rebel forces themselves? 

We repeat, in the strongest manner 
possible, our disbelief of any plot, or 
plan, or preparation existing for an 
insurrection, such as these arrange- 
ments anticipated. We do so upon 
very simple ground. Not one particle 
of evidence has ever been offered to 
prove it. Trials for high treason took 
place under circumstances which would 
have made it of vital importance to 
prove that, in the months of March and 
April, a conspiracy had been formed 
to seize upon the city of Dublin. Not 
one particle of evidence approaching 
to this was offered. On the contrary, 
all the evidence on these trials led to a 
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directly opposite conclusion. The men 
themselves, who were, in summer, 
driven into a mock rebellion by Lord 
Clarendon's own policy, have most 
solemnly denied it under circumstances 
which preclude any natural supposi- 
tion of their intending to deceive. Does 
one single incident justify the appre- 
hension which the Irish Government 
then set itself to excite? Insurrec- 
tions cannot be carried on without lead- 
ers, without ammunition, and arms. 
Was there a depot of arms seized ? was 
there a single leader arrested ? What 
has become of the formidable conspi- 
racy against which so many citadels 
were prepared to stand a siege ? Dub- 
lin was soon after placed under a law 
which enabled the Lord Lieutenant to 
seize upon arms not given up. How 

MANY PJKE8 OR MUSKETS HAVE BEEN 

seized or given up ? We heard much 
of the manufacture of pikes : the only 
instance that was made public was one 
in which a blacksmith was applied to 
to manufacture one by the agents of 
the police I 

Even after an interval of four years, 
we can hardly restrain our feelings of 
indignation at the events of this disas- 
trous period — disastrous, because it was 
the triumph of a system which built a 
reputation for Lord Clarendon at the 
expense of the character of the Irish 
nation. Our readers will see that we 
are disposed to deal with that reputa- 
tion pretty much in the spirit of the 
lines that are not inappropriate to the 
mock tragedy of Lord Clarendon's re- 
bellion— 

" King — What ! would you kill the man 
that killed the giants? 

44 Courtier,'- -May it please your Majesty, 
he made the giants first, and then he killed 
them." 

It is not to be wondered at if loyal 
men believed that Government must 
have some secret information to justify 
preparations of so alarming a character. 
The violence of the United Irishmen, 
and the speeches of the Confederation, 
splendidly played Lord Clarendon's 
game. Men believed that the only 
protector against the horrors of a Red 
.Republican and Social insurrection 
was the Lord Lieutenant. The state 
of feeling was not unlike that which 
made the French people lately vote 
Prince Louis Napoleon an absolute 
sovereign and sole legislator. An 
address, with expressions of confidence 
in the Chief Governor, tendered to him 



the disposal, in support of Govern- 
ment, of the lives and fortunes of the 
subscribers, and was signed by multi- 
tudes of names, presenting an unpre- 
cedented array of the rank, the pro- 
perty, and the intelligence of the 
country. The few loyalists who with- 
held their signatures were marked 
as disaffected. To disbelieve in Lord 
Clarendon, or doubt the instant com- 
ing of a terrible insurrection — wae 
to expose the unhappy infidel to the 
imputation of being a rebel. 

There was, however, in all this, some- 
thing of very melancholy omen to the 
interests, the spirit, and the liberties of 
the country. The terrors of a Socialist 
insurrection had, in a less degree, some- 
thing of the same dispiriting effect in 
Ireland as they lately had in France. It 
is not to be wondered at that the rebel- 
lious press seconded the efforts of Lord 
Clarendon to terrify the well-disposed. 
Itjgave a momentary importance to the 
journalist. It was something, by a. 
threat of rebellion, to have made Lord 
Clarendon seize on every available 
public building as a military post. It 
was then that John Mitchel carried on 
his rebellion on paper, by issuing his 
directions about barricades and vitriol. 
The more horrible the publication, the 
greater the terrors in the Castle and the 
squares. And, instead of stopping the 
whole matter, as he could have done in 
one hour, and confining the terrible re- 
bellion in a cell of five feet square, by- 
lodging the writers of this wicked bom- 
bast in the body of a gaol, Lord Claren- 
don played into their hands, as they did 
into his, by making serious preparations 
against their threats, but still per- 
mitting them to go on. 

On the trade and on the business of 
the country the effect was most dis- 
astrous. The shops in the oity were 
deserted, business was almost entirely 
at a stand. This was bad enough, but 
it was not the worst. An impression 
got abroad that there must be a very 
strong rebel force in the city of Dub- 
lin, so strong that the authorities con- 
templated their being in possession of 
the city for some days. In a country 
where there are always ready at hand 
so many elements of disaffection, to 
permit this was peculiarly unwise. Men 
began to talk of the possibility of the 
success of an insurrection, and to ac- 
custom themselves at least to speak of 
its practicability. The bold, the out- 
rageous defiances of Mitchel to the 
Queen's authority, were read first with 
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disgust, then with wonder, at last with 
toleration. In Ireland, above all coon- 
tries, it was a dangerous thing for a 
government to permit its authority, 
week after week, to be insulted with 
impunity, especially when it took care 
to prove that it was not the impunity 
accorded by contempt. 

In the meantime, while he was, by 
his military preparations, actually giv- 
ing respectability and consequence to 
a Tew contemptible disturbers of the 
public peace, he took every precaution 
to make them really cease to be con- 
temptible. He permitted the most in- 
flammatory publications to be issued 
to the people — he allowed speeches of 
the most exciting character to be 
spoken — he made no attempt to stop 
the propagation of the Confederate 
Clubs, in which hundreds began to be 
enrolled, and which constituted the 
only real nucleus out of which a rebel- 
lion could be formed ; and he did all 
this in a country whose miserable con- 
dition presented, even to a people less 
excitable than the Irish, we had almost 
said, every excuse for disaffection, cer- 
tainly every motive to discontent. 

It will not do to answer, that he 
brought us safely through that period 
of alarm. He did so only because there 
was no real danger — none certainly 
that was not created by himself. It 
would be a cheap way of earning repu- 
tation to create the alarm of an unreal 
insurrection, and then claim credit be- 
cause it did not come. But the truth 
is, his policy did create a very formida- 
ble amount of disaffection, and to a 
certain extent permitted a dangerous 
organisation in the country. It was 
well for the peace of Ireland that there 
were not leaders capable of turning 
either to account. If Lord Clarendon 
had to deal with the Directory that 
organised the rebellion of 1798, he 
might have found that he had gone too 
far in the play of " making the pants" 
when the time came for changing the 
amusement to that of " killing them." 

In the early period we owe our 
safety, not to the prudence of his mea- 
sures, but to the imaginary nature of 
his fears. At a later period the danger 
was attributed to his own policy — our 
safety to the good fortune that there 
existed no rebel leaders of capacity 
enough to take advantage of the disaf- 
fection which he had suffered to be ex- 
cited. Plan and organisation of a rebel 
movement there was none. A leader less 
scrupulous and more bold than Mr. 



Smith O'Brien might have caused much 
straggling bloodshed in July. But, 
after all, it was no formidable insur- 
rection which broke out on Boulagh 
Common — where the leader went to 
raise the standard of rebellion, depend- 
ing, for his troops, upon the ringing of 
a chapel-bell ! his supply of arms, a 
pair of pistols and a sword ! 1 and his 
military exchequer containing just a 
five-pound note 1 1 1 

This, however, is anticipating. We 
return to the grounds of this military 
occupation of the city. To our judg- 
ment of Lord Clarendon's policy m 
permitting rebellion to be excited — we 
have almost said in fomenting it — it 
makes very little difference what opi- 
nion we form upon a question, which , 
after all, resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of fact. Was there in the city 
of Dublin, in the months of March 
and April, 1848 — this is the time with 
which we are dealing — a conspiracy 
existing, furnished with the appliances 
and means to make an armed insur- 
rection in our streets ? If there were, 
why were not the conspirators brought 
to justice? Are we at this moment 
living surrounded by conspirators who, 
in 1848, were banded together to cut 
our throats ? Upon every former oc- 
casion, when insurrection threatened 
the peace of the country — above all, 
when the Executive demanded extra- 
ordinary powers — reports have been 
presented to Parliament, sometimes 
to Secret Committees, of the infor- 
mation upon which Government acted. 
Not a single communcation has, up 
to this hour, been made to either 
House of Parliament of any one fact 
or circumstance that was discovered 
by Government which justified or called 
for these alarming military prepara- 
tions. 

After Lord Clarendon's dealings with 
the World newspaper, there is scarcely 
any conceivable amount of folly of 
which we cannot believe him capable ; 
and regarding, as we do, the conspiracy 
of the March insurrection as an utterly 
groundless myth, we must believe 
his Excellency the dupe of some spies 
who played upon his credulity, and, 
proffering their services in " the cause 
of law and order," found no difficulty in 
fleecing the simplicity of his Excellency 
to any conceivable extent. 

No country on earth, with the ex- 
ception of some of the Italian states, is 
more prolific of such rascals than 
Ireland. Let us just suppose one 
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of them to have determined, or a 
gang of them to have combined, to 
practise upon his Excellency's fears; 
and, with the light that is thrown 
upon his character by his transac- 
tions with the World newspaper, we 
can easily imagine Lord Clarendon 
the victim of delusions as complete as 
those which haunt the insane. The 
pretended informer offers his services 
to the cause of law and order; his 
Excellency, without making any in- 
quiry as to his antecedents, thinks it 
his duty to send for him. The informer 
asks for money ; the Lord Lieutenant 
thinks it his duty to give it, even 
when he expects no good from his 
labours. How many thousand Red 
Republicans " in buckram " would one 
such interview with a skilful getter-up 
of plots produce. We do not mean 
this as a mere satire. In sober serious- 
ness we suggest that to this we are to 
trace those mighty preparations which 
would have been sufficient to keep the 
city of Dublin against the whole popu- 
lation, if they had been undisciplined 
rebels armed to the teeth. 

It will not do to say that without any 
information more than that which the 
public had, the Government were called 
on to take those precautions. They 
were bound to take precautions, by all 
possible means, to prevent any dis- 
turbance, by preventing its incite- 
ments; and this was exactly what Lord 
Clarendon neglected. But it was not 
the mere prevalence of a disaffected 
spirit that could call on the military 
authorities to close the College win- 
dows with ball-proof shutters, and pro- 
vide their military posts with provi- 
sions for a week. These preparations 
were made against a formidable con- 
spiracy, well provided with all the mu- 
nitions of war. 

The tone adopted by his Excel- 
lency, and those in communication 
with the Castle, was clearly and un- 
equivocally that which their military 
arrangements indicated — a belief in 
the existence of a sanguinary and 
treasonable organisation, of a cha- 
racter so formidable as to require all 
the military strength of the Govern- 
ment to resist it. Little incidents 
proved, that not only was Lord Cla- 
rendon terrified by the belief in the 
existence of such a confederation, but 
that occasionally his fears were stimu- 
lated by the fixing of the time of the 
imaginary attack. It was currently 
reported in Dublin, wo cannot say with 



what truth, that upon more than one 
occasion the Castle gates were suddenly 
closed with as much haste as if the 
invaders were marching up Cork HilL 
It was said, too, that his Excellency 
had openly stated, that if the citi- 
zens of Dublin knew all that he did, 
they would not sleep in their beds ; and 
immediately after the 17th of March 
letters were certainly shewn, written 
in Lord Clarendon's own hand, in which 
he stated, that but for the preparations 
which he had made, the city of Dublin 
would have been on that day a scene of 
sanguinary outrage and horror. 

It is not easy to conceive the extent 
to which alarm was thus created in the 
city of Dublin. An association was 
formed for the purpose of providing loyal 
citizens with arms, and combining them 
in a defensive association. Programmes 
were issued, assigning to each division 
of this self-constituted society, the place 
which thev were to take on the night 
of the insurrection. Six hundred, 
stand of arms were ordered by the 
committee from one manufacturer, 
under something like a pledge, that 
the Government were to pay for alL 
The insurrection, however, never came, 
and it was among the amusing inci- 
dents of this playing at soldiers, that 
the demand of the manufacturer for 
their price was enforced in an action 
in the law courts, against one highly- 
respectable gentleman who had indivi- 
dually identified himself with the pur- 
chase, by an inspection of the muskets. 
Among the articles for which he was 
made responsible, were several knots 
of blue ribbons, which were intended 
to be worn by the loyalists on the night 
of the barricades. 

When the Lord Lieutenant headed 
the alarmists, it must not be wondered 
at if private individuals gave way to 
the very extravagance of apprehen- 
sion. In one of the leading streets 
of the city, circulars were sent round, 
with most minute directions as to the 
best mode of defending houses ; very 
grave advice as to the choice of blun- 
derbusses, and a sage recommendation, 
in the conflict, to fire at the insurgents 
who were attacking the opposite houses, 
on the understanding that the owner 
of that house was to return the good 
office, by firing upon the assailants of 
yours. And these military missives 
were signed by men of the Yfsry highest 
reputation, in other matters, for saga- 
city and good sense. Nay, it was 
strongly urged, that each hall-door 
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should be barricaded by an iron plate ; 
an advice which was actually taken by 
some. There were instances, in which 
the lower part of houses were furnished 
with ball-proof shutters, and a month's 
provisions of salted meat and biscuits 
actually laid in ! and this in a city gar- 
risoned by 10,000 military, and pro- 
tected by 2,000 police, — a city, too, 
in which, we verily believe, the whole 
strength of the disaffected could not 
have mustered 500 stand of arms of 
every kind and description, and in 
which, unquestionably, the revolution, 
if it had come, would have fled in utter 
dismay before the charge of a single 
squadron of dragoons. 

The existence of the danger was 
credited, not unnaturally, on the faith 
of the intimations from Lord Clarendon. 
Upon what testimony his Excellency 
believed in it, a hint has never been 
vouchsafed. That he did really believe 
in it, it is scarcely possible to doubt. 
The strange events of a single night 
establish, perhaps, the sincerity of his 
fears. 

Upon the night, we think, of the 20th 
of April, while everything in the city 
seemed tranquil, near the hour of mid. 
night, some few of the inhabitants of the 
city were startled by messages from the 
Castle, desiring them to be on their 
guard. The military in the different 
Utile fortresses were called, at a mo- 
ment's notice, to arms. The artillery- 
men at the house of the Royal Dublin 
Society stood for some hours beside 
their field-pieces, loaded with grape- 
shot, and their port-fires lighted. The 
preconcerted signal of a rocket, sent 
op from the Castle, brought up by a 
special train in a few minutes, from a 
man-of-war lying in Kingstown har- 
bour, her marines and her seamen. 
The rebellion, however, did not come. 
The streets were frequented only by 
the ordinary stragglers of the night ; 
and in the morning the sun rose upon 
the good city of Dublin as tranquil and 
as peaceful as it had been when it set. 
The citizens, indeed, who were not in 
Lord Clarendon's secret of the rebel- 
lion, never knew until morning that 
anything unusual had occurred. 

We complete the picture of the pe- 
riod, when we say, that about the same 
time applications were made to the 
Orange Lodges of Dublin for their aid 
in support of " law and order. " Arms 
were provided for them by some person 
who was good-natured enough to spend 
£600 out of his own pocket in the pur- 



chase. Their addresses were courted, 
received, and acknowledged ; and their 
leaders were admitted to confidential 
interviews with the Lord Lieutenant, 
while the certificate of the Master of 
an Orange Lodge was recognised as a 
passport for the importation of arms 
by the police authorities. 

This article has already occupied far 
too much space to permit us now to 
complete our sketch of the dealings of 
the Government with the Orangemen, 
and with Ireland, during the period of 
which we write. We must pause in our 
history until another month, when we 
hope to complete the portion we are 
now compelled to hurry over, of the 
early part of 1848. 

It is, to our mind, impossible to jus* 
tify the policy Lord Clarendon then 
pursued. If his object was to create a 
rebellion that he might have the merit 
of putting it down, he pursued that 
object with some dexterity. If his 
policy was to terrify the Conservative 
portion of Irish society into an adhe- 
sion to him as their only protector 
against anarchy, it was, we admit, emi- 
nently successful for the time. If he de- 
sired to break up, in the alarms and the 
terrors of an anticipated insurrection, 
that growing union of Irishmen — to 
crush that rising spirit of nationality 
which he had, for himself and his party, 
every reason to dread — he managed his 
tactics with skill. But if we are to try 
his conduct by any of the tests that 
determine the policy of a wise states- 
man, or an honest governor, we must 
pronounce it wofully deficient. 

We have stated our opinion as to 
the course which ought to have been 
adopted the very moment that any 
person dared openly to preach re- 
bellion to the Queen. It is the duty 
of the Government to crush insurrec- 
tion in the outset. They cannot deal 
with their own subjects as they would 
with enemies in war, and watch and 
wait until they entrap them into the 
defile, where they are to be destroyed. 
Had the treason of the United Irish- 
man been promptly suppressed, the 
country would have been spared the 
disparaging spectacle to monarchy of 
a contest between an individual and 
the Viceroy; law would have es- 
caped the opprobrium of a statute 
enacted to crush a solitary writer ; and 
men, now in exile in a penal settle- 
ment, would be still in their country, 
we verily believe, loyal subjects of their 
Queen. 
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Did, however, any plan or plot of 
insurrection exist in the city of Dublin 
in the months of March and April, 
1848? We have stated our reasons 
for entirely disbelieving that there did. 
If there did, there are reasons obvious 
enough which make it of paramount im- 
portance that the people of Ireland 
should know something of the history of 
a conspiracy so secret, so formidable, 
and so atrocious as that which then 
threatened Dublin with pillage and 
blood. But, if Lord Clarendon had 
real and just grounds for a belief in 
such a conspiracy — if he was not the 
willing dupe of informers — if he did 
not lend the ready ear of credence to 
every narrator of horrors — if he did not 
bid for the luxury of terror by rewards 
to every fabricator of the tale of con- 
spiracy and plot— let us ask, how are 
we to reconcile his conduct with his 
bounden duty to his Sovereign and to 
Ireland ? Let us assume that early in 
March he knew of a treasonable de- 
sign, so formidable in strength as to 
demand that every public building, 
even our College, should be converted 
into a military redoubt— in what light 
does the Chief Governor appear ? Not 
one single step is taken to break up 
that conspiracy ; not an effort made to 
prevent its prosecution of its plots ; 
not an attempt to expose its guilt to 
public indignation. Its leaders are 
left at large ; its preparations are not 
interrupted. All tne efforts of Govern- 
ment are directed to prepare for de- 
feating insurrection : none for prevent- 
ing it. Treasonable meetings and se- 
ditious speeches are permitted to excite 
the populace, whom cannon and grape- 
shot are prepared to mow down. Nay, 
if Lord Clarendon believed one-half 
of what he said — one-half of what his 
preparations indicated to be true, while 
ne ensconced himself behind his bar- 
ricades at the Castle, and sheltered the 
soldiers behind ball-proof shutters, he 
left the loyal and peaceable inhabitants 



of the city exposed to the danger of 
being butchered by assassins, or to find 
such protection as they could obtain in 
the gun associations and circulars 
about iron plates upon their doors. 

And while he professed to believe in 
the existence of a sanguinary and wide- 
spread conspiracy, with that crooked 
and underhand system which too much 
marks his policy — while he secretly 
armed the Orangemen, and gave 
an indirect sanction to the Conserva- 
tive gun-clubs, he had not the courage 
or the manliness to appeal to the 
loyalty of the citizens, by calling out 
the militia, by enrolling a single corps 
of yeomanry, or sanctioning the for- 
mation of a single troop of volunteers. 

If the country has even yet recover- 
ed from the fever into which it waa 
thrown by his artful appeal to the 
mingled sensations of our loyalty and 
our fears, the government of Ireland, 
in March and April, 1848, will receive, 
on a calm review, the severest con- 
demnation. That condemnation may 
be written in a few sentences. If he did 
not believe in the danger against which 
he appeared to guard, his conduct was a 
cruel cheat upon the generous and loyal 
feelings of the country. If he did be- 
lieve in it, he ought instantly to have 
suppressed the conspiracy, and not con- 
tented himself with preparing to meet 
it in the conflict. The conspiracy never 
exploded, we believe, because it did not 
exist ; but assuming it to exist, all the 
preparations of Government were onhr 
directed to meet it when it should break 
out in a sanguinary struggle in our 
streets. To secure the ultimate victory 
in that conflict — after what scenes of 
slaughter! — he arranged his plans. But 
it was, we think now as we thought 
then, his bounden duty, in the beginning 
of March, to have stayed, with a strong 
hand, the progress of insurrection, and 
not merely laid his engines to extin- 
guish it in blood. 
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I» we look at the contour map of Eu- 
rope in " Johnstone's Physical Atlas," 
we see a narrow strip of the lowest 
elevation extending from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic. It nowhere rises 
to the second line of elevation — more 
than 150 and less than 300 feet — above 
the level of the sea. Turning to the 
geological map, we perceive that the 
same tract is overlaid with recent al- 
luvial deposits, and has at some pe- 
riod, which, in comparison with the age 
of the world, may be called recent, 
been covered with the waters of the 
ocean. Central and southern Europe 
were certainly, at some definite time, an 
island, separated from another island of 
Scandinavia by a continuous strait. All 
this is apparent from the physical cir- 
cumstances of the surface; out when 
we speak of geological epochs, we are 
so much in the habit of demanding 
ages and cycles of time for the fulfil- 
ment of even the minutest changes in 
the crust of the earth, that we recoil 
from the suggestion of Europe having 
been in this insular condition at any 
time since at least the universal de- 
luge, with a kind of scientific horror. 
^Nevertheless all antiquity preserves a 
constant tradition of a water communi- 
cation between the Euxine and the 
Hyperborean seas, and it seems evident 
that not only was this the belief of 
Homer, but that it had been the tra- 
dition of the older bards who celebrated 
the Argonautic Expedition. It will 
probably surprise some of our readers 
to be told that such was the course of 
the voyage of Ulysses. In schools and 



colleges the scene of the Odyssey is 
usually confined to the Mediterranean. 
But if one will take the trouble, 
of following the route as Homer 
himself indicates it, these limits will 
be found much too narrow. Suppose 
our hero at the isle of Circe, wherever 
that may have been : — and the reader is 
at liberty to suppose any point of de- 
parture he pleases outside the waters 
of the Levant. Ulysses has returned 
from the scene of his necromantic de- 
scent into helL Classical tradition as- 
signs this adventure to some part of 
the northern region of Gaul, about the 
mouths of the Rhine. Thus Claudian :— 

"A place there is where Gaul her furthest 

shore 
Expands, encompassed by the ocean hoar ; 
Where once Ulysses, with libation dread 
Of blood, commoved the peoples of the dead. 
The thin complaints of fluttering spirits there 
With slender squeakings fill the ghostly air ; 
The hinds at day-light ghosts and stalking 

phantoms stare." 

And, it will be borne in mind, he 
has returned to the isle of the goddess 
by the mouth of the river Oceanus :— 

" Borne seaward on the river-stream 

Of the Oceanus, we ploughed again 
The spacious deep, and reached the Aaean isle, 
Where Daughter of the Dawn, Aurora, takes 
Her choral sports, and whence the sun as- 
cends." 

" In these lines," observes Cowper, 
" he tells us in the plainest terms that 
the ship left the stream of the river 
Oceanus and arrived in the open 
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sea. Diodorus Siculus informs us that 
*Mutu{ had been a name anciently given 
to the Nile." And the Nile, he might 
have added, was anciently thought to 
encircle the earth. Circe's isle is 
pretty evidently an imaginary locality : 

" Neither east 
Knew we nor west, where rises or where sets 
The all-enlivening sun." 

But place it where you will from 
Tabrobana to Atlantis, outside the 
region encircling Ithaca, and attend to 
Circe's instructions to Ulysses how he 
is to return :<_ 

" First thou shalt reach the Sirens :" 

She then instructs him how he may 
hear their song in safety, and pro- 
ceeds:-— 

"When thus thy people shall have safely 

passed 
The Sirens by, think not to hear from me 
What course thou next shalt steer ; two will 

occur; 
Deliberate, choose ; I shall describe them 

both." 

Then she proceeds to describe, first, 
the course through the Black Sea, by 
the Symplegades, or Cyanean rocks, at 
the mouth of the Thracian Bosphorus ; 
and secondly, the course by Scylla and 
Charybdis. Unless Homer had ima- 
gined a water communication between 
tne Hyperborean Sea and the Euxine, 
it is manifest he would not have put 
such instructions into the mouth of the 
goddess. It is as if, in modern ro- 
mance-writing, an author should give 
his hero the selection of two paths 
home from Robinson Crusoe's Island ; 
one round Cape Horn, and the other 
through Davis's Straits. It would be 
evident that such a writer believed, and 
wrote for a community believing, in a 
north-west passage. Circe first de- 
scribes the Cyanean rocks : — 

" The blessed gods these rocks Erratic call. 
Birds cannot pass them safe ; no, not the doves 
Which (lis ambrosia bear to Father Jove, 
But even of those doves the slippery rock 
Proves fatal still to one, for which the god 
Supplies another, lest the number fail. 
No ship, what ship soever there arrives, 
Escapes them, but both mariners and planks, 
Whelmed under billows of the deep, or caught 
By fiery tempests, sudden disappear. 
These rocks the billow-cleaving bark alone, 
The Argo, furthered by the vows of all, 
Passed safely, sailing from <£ta's isle ; 
Jfor had she passed, but surely dashed had 



On those huge rocks, bat that, propitious still 

To Jason, Juno sped her safe along. 

These (other) rocks are two : ana lifts his 

head 
High as the spacious heavens — 
No mortal man might climb it or descend, 
Though twice ten bands and twice ten feet 

he owned, 
For it is levigated as by art 
Down scooped to Erebus, a cavern drear 
Yawns in the centre of its western side — 
There Scylla dwells. 
The other rock, Ulysses, thou shalt find 
Humbler, a bow-shot farther than the first; 
On this a wild fig grows, broad-leaved, and 

here 
Charybdis dire ingulfs the sable flood.** 

Something appears to be wanting in 
the text ; for tne means by which the 
doves are endangered at the Planet® 
or Erratic islands, are not explained by 
Circe; and the transition from the 
account of the one class of dangers to 
the other is abrupt, and in some degree 
obscure. The Argonautic collections 
more fully inform us of the dangers 
encountered by Jason. Whatever be 
the date of the legends woven to- 

§ ether by Onomacritus, it is probable 
hat this part of the poem rests on 
material of the greatest antiquity, for 
the same story of the doves, or heron, 
occurs in various most ancient frag- 
ments. We cannot hope to present 
the Orphic legend in any dress worthy 
of association with the heroic version of 
Cowper. We shall, however, adhere 
to his model in rythm, and in fidelity 
to the original. Orpheus speaks. He 
is describing the course of the Argo, 
after passing the coasts of Bistonia and 
the Propontis :— 

" Now leaving Phineus, hospitable chief, 
Sprung from Agenor, we the wide-laid floor 
Of ocean traversed, till we neared the rocks 
Cyanean, of which my mother erst, 
Prudent Calliope, had me forewarned. 
For, intermission of their painful toil 
Is none for them ; but ever by the blasts! 
White-winged, of tempests urged, the batter- 
ed crags 
Fall one against the other with dire strokes : 
The roar of broken waves, and dashing floods, 
Fills all the blue steep of astonished heaven 
With sprayey tumult, and the deep resounds. 
Then, to Agniades, I cried in haste, 
O, friend ! impend for life upon the helm I 
But him cold terror seizing at the sight, 
We all had perished, had not axure-eyed 
Minerva, by the grace of Juno, sent 
A heron ; he towards our main yard-arm, 
As to alight, came fluttering ; but alarmed, 
His flight took onward 'twixt the toppling 
crag* 
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On w averin g pinions : instantly the rocks, 
With imminent motion, on this side and 

that, 
Vibrating, clashed together ; bat the bird, 
Uncrnshed, emerged upon the further side, 
His white tail plumage only shorn away. 
The heron thus escaping, and the rocks 
Re-opening, Typhis, with a silent sign, 
The crew exhorted ; they, obedient, bent 
Supine upon their oars, and Argo urged 
Direct into the gulf ; while I, with strains 
Of rage-assuaging melody, beguiled 
The titubating cUfls : apart they stood ; 
Back fell the sounding waters, and the abyss, 
All for the sole sake of the Lyre divine, 
Held its black jaws agape, and so we passed." 

From the Euxine they sail up the 
Tanais, The current sets towards the 
Baltic, and, at length, the Argo, pass- 
ing by the Riphaean (the Ural or Car- 
pathian) mountains, emerges into the 
Northern sea through a dangerous 
rapid. 

" Bnt when the tenth morn bearing light to 

men 
Arose, we reached, amid Riphoan Tales, 
A mighty chasm: the Argo, through the 

strait, 
Forth rushed precipitate into the sea 
Called Hyperborean, Cbronian, and the Dead. 
So swiftly down careered she that no man 
Thought to shun death ; but, on the rudder- 
head, 
AncsBos, straining with both hands, con- 
trolled 
The prow wide-swerving ; and the sentient 

bark, 
Obedient to the helm, held safely through. 
But when, with toil of rowing, all our hands 
Were useless further, and with aching palm 
Each grasped his elbow, propping his hot 

cheek, 
(The cooled sweat gathering briny on our 

brows,) 
And hunger gnawed us : then Ancnus rose 
And, all exhorting with a cheerful voice, 
They o'er the galley's sides leaped on the 

strand, 
Then swiftly drawing o'er the galley's prow 
A triply-twisted cable, made it fast 
AncflBos then and Argus to the crew 
Consigned the cable ; they upon the beach 
Pulled labouring, and the wave-dividing bark 
Followed, her straight track through the 

watery ways 
Swift cutting by the pebbly margin smooth." 

They pass the Sea of Calms, and 
come to the country of the Macrobii. 

" Now when the sixth morn bearing light to 

men 
Arose, we reached the nation happy and rich 
Of the Macrobii. They many years 
Exist ; twelve tranquil chiliads each of moons 



living, each moon a century of years. 
And when the number of their moons is 

passed, 
In gentle sleep obtain the gift of death ; 
No care to them man's food or man's annoy, 
But honied fruits they eat in pleasant meads, 
Divine draughts quaffing of ambrosial dew. 
In all their eyes a genial lustre shines, 
Children and parents ; and alike to all 
Just deeds and prudent words are ever dear. 
These, numerous, we passed, with weary feet 
Beating the sea-beach, and the Argo still 
On urging, came mongst the Cimmerii 
They, sole of men, are from the fiery din 
Of Phoebus* dazzling chariot- wheels remote, 
For the Riphaean and the (Calpian?) steep 
Impend between them and the orient light ; 
And dusky Phlegra in meridian air 
Incumbent bangs, while occidental Alps, 
Far-stretching, intercept the evening ray : 
So darkness dwells for ever on their shores. 
Thence faring, and the ship still urging on, 
Afoot, we reached a rugged promontory, 
And breezeless banks, where, boiling from his 

depths, 
Gold-flowing Acheron, through the frigid 

realm, 
Runs hoary white. 1 * 

And so on to the German Sea, past 
the British Isles, and home by the 
Pillars of Hercules and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

All this is according to the idea of 
Hesiod, who makes Acheron a branch 
of Oceanus, which discharges part of 
its waters by a subterranean channel, 
while the rest flow by a cascade into 
the outer salt ocean. Wherever, there- 
fore, Homer may have imagined the 
island of ^Eaeta to have been, he evi- 
dently considered that Ulysses could 
reach Ithaca from it by the Euxine as 
well as by the Mediterranean, which 
is inconceivable otherwise than by such 
a route as Jason was said to have pur* 
sued. 

Now it is a fact, that the continent 
of Scandinavia is rising, and it is pro- 
bable that all the plain of Sarmatia 
has partaken of the elevation. It is 
also certain that the tract in question 
was, at some definite period, under 
water. Further, it is certain that such 
a submergence must have existed to 
some extent if the waters of the Black 
Sea ever stood at a higher level than 
they now do ; and both from the tra- 
dition of the Deucalionic deluge and 
the natural evidences of the place, it 
seems not improbable that the barriers 
at the Thracian Bosphorus did, within 
the post-diluvian period, cive way, and 
permit the escape of a large portion 
of the contents of the Euxine basin- 
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It is, consequently, possible that the 
ideas of the ancients may have been 
founded on historic fact, and that, in 
speaking of the island of the Hyper- 
boreans, they did not make the geo- 
graphical mistake that we usually ima- 
gine. 

These considerations have suggested 
themselves to the mind of the ingenious 
anonymous writer whose essay lies be- 
fore us, and who brings to the in- 
quiry the new element of Irish histori- 
cal and bardic evidences. It is one of 
the most original and ingenious con- 
ceptions that Irish antiquarian research 
has given birth to. Our essayist, 
however, is much devoted to fanciful 
0, and labours under the dis- 



dvantage of writing, as we should con- 
clude, at a distance from the original 
authorities. But he deserves much cre- 
dit for his independent spirit of inquiry, 
and encouragement to persevere in a 
track hitherto unexplored. It is in- 
deed probable that the Irish traditions 
are but compilations of the Argonau- 
tic tales. If so they can add no autho- 
rity to the classical evidences, and the 
question must rest on the fragments of 
Greek antiquity. But it is not impos- 
sible, although m truth we think it very 
far from likely, that on closer examina- 
tion and comparison of the Irish evi- 
dences with those of the classical li- 
brary, proofs may be found of an inde- 
pendent origin ; and should that be so, 
the concurrence of statements respect- 
ing the passage by the Riphsean Valley 
might make the matter worth a place 
in the consideration of the learned. 
Before concluding this paper we shall, 
however, adduce some evidences which 
will show that the question of an in- 
dependent origin of the Irish tradi- 
tions is at least worthy of serious en- 
quiry. We attach small importance 
to the scruples of the geologists. 
Forces, to the measurement of which 
their formulas are palpably unequal, 
have been at work all along and all 
around us. One genuine historic tes- 
timony would outweigh the protests 
of a great many professors, even though 
couched in the most mysterious forms 
of algebra. Our essayist, then, begins 
by reconciling his readers to the idea 
of a river-ocean in the Odyssey, by the 
authority of Bishop Thirlwall, who, as 
it may be observed, confirms the 
theory referred to by Cowper with 
much cogency of argument. 
" It appears highly probable, from the 



manner in which Homer describes 'the 
voyage of the Argonauts, that he was 
ignorant of the existence of the northern 
shores of the Euxine; and supposed 
Jason to have sailed from the land of 
JEetes, round the north of Greece and 
Italy, into the western sea 

" The whole orb is girt by the ocean, 
not a larger sea, but a deep river, 
which, circulating with constant but 
gentle flux, separates the world of light 
and life from the realms of darkness, 
dreams, and death. No feature in the 
Homeric chart is more distinctly promi- 
nent than this. Hence the divine artist 
terminates the shield of Achilles with a 
circular stripe, representing the mighty 
strength of the river-ocean; and all the 
epithets which the poets apply to it, are 
such as belong exclusirely to a river. 

" It is by no means easy to account 
for this notion, even if it should be sup- 
posed to have arisen before the Greeks 
were acquainted with the Asiatic con- 
tinent, for still they saw nothing but 
land to the north ; and even if they 
imagined the earth to be encompassed 
by waters, there was nothing to suggest 
the thought of a limitary river. It would 
rather seem that they must have been 
led to it in endeavouring to explain the 
origin of the liquid element, by tracing 
it to a single source, which would natu- 
rally be found at the extremity of the 
earth ; and, accordingly, Homer de- 
scribes all the other rivers, all springs 
and wells, and the salt main itself, as 
issuing from the ocean-stream, which 
might be supposed to feed them by sub- 
terraneous channels. Still it is very 
difficult to form a clear conception of 
this river, or to say how the poet sup- 
posed it to be bounded. Ulysses passes 
into it from the western sea ; but whe- 
ther the point at which he enters it is a 
mouth or an opening, or the two waters 
are only separated by an invisible line, 
admits of much doubt. On the further 
side, however, is land, but a land of 
darkness which the sun cannot pierce — 
a land of Cimmerians — the realm of 
Hades, inhabited by the shades of the 
departed, and by the family of dreams.* 

The writer next prepares his reader 
for admitting the possibility of such a 
change having taken place in the level 
of the Euxine as would account for its 
waters having in fact, at some not very 
remote time, crossed the intermediate 
flat to the Baltic ; still prudently using 
the authority and speaking in the words 
of men of admitted discretion ; and to 
this point cites M'Culloch : — 

" There are many conflicting opinions 
as to whether the Euxine bo or be not 
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of J>ermaneht magnitude. It was a 
commonly-received opinion among the 
ancients that it was formerly separated 
from the Mediterranean, and that the 
Thracian Bosphorus was burst throng h 
bw a convulsion of nature* or by the de- 
luge of Deucalion; and Aristotle even 
believes that this event did not long 
precede the time of Homer {Josephs 
Anlxq. 1, 3; Diod. Sic. t v. 8 ; Aristotle de 
MeL, xiv. ; Pliny, vi. 1, &c.) Without 
8 apposing any great degree of physical 
knowledge on the part of the Greeks, it 
may be supposed that the inhabitants of 
the countries bordering on the Euxine 
would have a vivid recollection of such 
a catastrophe had it occurred, and that, 
consequently, it would scarcely have 
been an invention or hypothesis, of the 
writers. Add to this, that geological 
appearances strongly confirm the suppo- 
sition \ and the fact, though sneer eel at 
by some, will appear not a little proba- 
ble (Pallas, I 80, 83 ; Tournefort, li. 346, 
390; Olivier, i. 122; Dweaude la Malle, 
Geo. Phys. de la Mer Noire, pp. 196-226). 
It will be observed that, among the 
ancients, only historians and naturalists 
have been cited ; but it may be added, 
that the same revolution is dwelt upon 
bv their poets and fabulists (see, in par- 
ticular, Lucan, vi. 5). It was, in a word, 
the universal belief of all ranks ana 
orders. But if this sea were ever thus 
confined, its surface must have been con- 
siderably higher than at present ; and 
this also appears to be the fact, from 
the accumulation of salt lakes and 
marshes in the plain country on its nor- 
thern borders. It is evident, indeed, 
that a rise of a few hundred feet in its 
surface would be quite sufficient to flood 
the greater part of southern Russia, the 
whole of which, except the mountains of 
the Crimea, bear evident marks of hav- 
ing been laid bare at a comparatively 
recent period (Pallas, passim) ; and 
the whole appearance of its northern 
shores is that of a diminished bed." 

So far the inquiry is well conducted, 
but when our writer comes to apply 
his Irish corroborations, his prudence 
is swallowed up in speculation. Taking 
O'Connor's translation of Keating's 
History for his text, he details the pro- 
gresses of the successive early colonists, 
•viz. : — 

Partholan "began his voyage from 
the country of Mygdonia, and steered 
towards Sicily ; and leaving Spain upon 
the left [right], landed in Munster," 

Nemedh ** pursued his course from the 
Euxine Sea, and passing by the moun- 
tains of Sliabh Rife on the left hand, 
came to a place called Aijen in the north, 



from thence arrived upon the west of 
Ireland." 

The Tuatha de Danaan " left Greece 
somewhere near Bceotta, and after wan- 
dering about, came to Norway and Den- 
mark ; and after some time passed from 
thence to the north of Scotland," &c 

The Milesians or Gadelians " set sail 
from Egypt, and steered west and by 
north into the J£gean Sea, and left Te- 
probane (by some called Tarabane) and 
Asia Minor upon the right band ; and so 
passed round the coast of Asia north- 
ward upon the left, and from thence 
returned to Mount Riffe on the west 
and by north side of Asia ; then they 
steered into the narrow sea that di- 
vides Europe from Asia, and from thence 
into Scythla. . . . Here they were 
surprised by a violent storm that drove 
them on Careniainthe Pontic Sea. From 
thence, after some time, they sailed to 
Gothland ; from whence, after, many 
years, they sailed to Spain. In this last 
vovage they passed by Crete. . . . 
Milesius next visited Scvlhia, sailing 
from Spain through the Mediterranean 
and Euxine Seas, and from thence he 
went to Egypt. Leaving the latter, he 
sailed to Thrace, and crossed many 
countries till he came to another island 
called Gothnia, which lies in the narrpw 
sea now called the British (or rather the 
German) sea, which divides the ocean 
from the Baltic northwards. From 
thence he sailed to the kingdom of the 
Picts, now called Scotland i and having 
pillaged the coasts, he sailed to Spain. 
After this the Milesians passed from 
Spain into Ireland." 

In all these accounts, confused and 
impossible as they are, there are plainly 
discernible the traditions of two distinct 
routes, one by the Mediterranean Sea 
and one by the Ripbsean valley. B at the 
value of all such evidences depends on 
their being drawn direct from the 
fountain-head. The spring itself is 
in truth sufficiently turbid without 
taking up the additional obscurities of 
Keating and his translator. We must, 
therefore, expunge "Minor" after Asia 
in theroute of Milesius, and for ' 'Pontic" 
read Lybian Sea. In truth the route 
is a mixture of two independent state- 
ments which ^eating found confounded 
together in the Bardic poems. Thus 
ilaelmora of Fohan, wno wrote now 
very nearly oh^ thousand years ago, 
having died in a. d. 864, thus records 
their progress : — 

" They seized the ships of Foran (Pharoali), 
They deserted their country ; 

And in the night time over the track 
Of the Bed Sea they passed ; 
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" They paved by India by Asia 
lie way they knew ; 
To Scithia with noble might 
Their own country. 

" Over the surface of the Caspian Sea they 

A faithful baad ; 
[They left Glas on Coronis (Cyrene) 
In the sea of Libia (Lybia)]. 

" Sru, son of Earn, went afterwards, 
He was without dejection. 
[Another copy reads " out of Scithia"] 
Round by the gloomy north rapidly 
To Sleive Riffi (the Riphsan moun- 
tains). 

*« He settled in fiery Golgatha (Gothia ?) 
A noble exploit 
There dwelt his descendants without dis- 
grace 
Two hundred years. 
" [Brath, son of Breogan, performed 
A royal journey. 
From thence with great speed northwards 
To the north of the world. 

" It was then he passed from Gaethligh 
(Geatulia in Lybia) 
To the islands. 
Royal his fleet ploughing the sea 

Of sparkling Tarrian (the Tyrrhenian 
Sea) 
By Creed (Crete), by Sicil (Sicily) they 
sailed, 
In their course 
By the columns of mighty Hercules, 
To Espain (Spain) the peninsular.]*' 

It is evident tbat the portions of the 
narrative enclosed in brackets refer to 
a Mediterranean journey, and the rest 
of the text to a fanciful voyage round 
Asia, and back, by the Caspian Sea 
and the Riphaean valley. But how 
could they be supposed to sail round 
Asia to the Caspian Sea? The an- 
swer to the question carries us far 
back into antiquity. Humboldt has 
remarked that Herodotus was the first 
who taught the fact that the Caspian 
Sea is an enclosed basin, surrounded 
by land on every side: prior to his 
time, the west coast of the Caspian 
had long been the only one known, and 
Hecataeus still regarded its western 
shore as that of the encircling eastern 
ocean (Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 141). The 
idea in the mind of the bardic chro- 
nicler was evidently that of a continu- 
ous sea, extending from Taprobana 
(Ceylon), round the Indian peninsula, 



to the Caucasus, and thence reaching 
westward to the north of Germany. 
That the Caspian and Baltic once were 
one is, as we have said, a geographical 
certainty; that they may have been 
united at some period since the history 
of man began, is possible; but the 
bardic notion in question has no possi- 
bility of any kind to rest on, and in- 
vites attention only from the very high 
antiquity to which it appears to look 
back for its origin ; but this high anti- 

Suity is a matter of some moment. Is 
le Milesian tradition as old as the ante- 
Herodotean period, or even as the time 
of Hecataeus ? We do not here pretend 
to give an answer, but may observe, 
that an error not found m the Ar- 
gonautic writers, existing in the Irish 
story, indicates independent sources, 
and adds to the value of our western 
evidences. The poem, as we have 
said, mingles two expeditions, and con- 
founds Golgotha, or Gothland, with 
Goethluigha or Getulia. The prose 
accounts in the '• Book of Invasions ** 
exhibit the same discrepancy, a discre- 
pancy which shows itself also in the 
order of generations, and in the periods 
during which the expeditions are al- 
leged to have remained at their several 
halting-places. These difficulties, which 
have much perplexed our writers (see 
notes to the "Irish Nennius,"* pp. 
235, et seq.), appear to be removed by 
apportioning the tale as we have above 
suggested. But the reconcilement of 
these difficulties does not rest merely 
on a suggested transposition of the 
text of a poem. The prose history pre- 
served in the " Book of Bally mote" gives 
the proper Milesian progress without 
the introduction of any Lybian refer- 
ence whatever. Mr. Curry has obliged 
us with the passage as follows : — 

"Miliseus, from Egypt, went upon 
the Red Sea, A great storm carried 
him eastward, into the ocean past Ci- 
rord(?) ; past Golgordania (Gedrosia ? 
Golconda ?) ; past the mouth of the 
Ganges (Indus ?), to the islands of Ti- 
pradfane (Ceylon), where they remained 
for some time. They sailed then past 
India, past Caucasus, from the east; 
past Nithiam (Notium Promontorium of 
Ptolemy? Nitica, on the Euxine?); 
past the river Boiream (Boorampootra? 
Borysthenes ?) ; past Scythia the Wes- 
tern ; westwards to the mouth of the 
Caspian Sea. They sojourned there 



* In the publications of the Irish Archaeological Society. Dublin. 1848. 
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on the Caspian Sea daring thrice nine 
days, spellbound by the music of the 
sea nymphs. They then went to the 
Country of the Burnt-Breasts (Ama- 
xonla). They passed by Albania west- 
ward; past SlieveRiffi (the Ural? or 
Carpathian? mountains), from the north; 
and past Alania, till they landed in 
Aicia (Achaia?). Here they remained 
a month. Then the Druid told them 
they should sail for Erin. They then 
passed by Gothiam (Gothland) into Ger- 
mania. Fifty-four tribes was their num- 
ber when they reached (now plainly 
overland) Southern Germany. They 
passed over the river Rein f Rhine) ; past 
Galliano to Belgicane (Belgium) ; past 
the port of Lugdunum (Leyden? Ly- 
ons ?) ; past Gafiiam ; past Erriturriam 
(Etruria?), westwards, into Southern 
Spain." 

Here the route is, distinctly, by the 
Riphsean Valley, and across the con- 
tinent of Germany. Now let us take 
up the other route which we have dis- 
tinguished, by including it in brackets 
in the poem of Maelmora. The prose 
chronicler proceeds :— 

•• This was the ordinary course (the 
principal route) of the Gael, for it was 
at Ogam an we left off; and, although 
we have followed Milesius and his peo- 
ple, we intend now to return to Ogaman 
again. 

" Refill, the son of Nemin, fell by 
Tait, son of Ogaman. Tait fell after- 
wards by the hands of Renor, son of 
Refill. There was a contest for sove- 
reignty between Renor, the son of Refill, 
and Agnoman, the son of Tait, in which 
Renor fell, on which account the seed of 
Gael were banished out upon the sea — 
rix., Agnoman, and Lamfinn (white 
hand) his son. And they were seven years 
upon the sea, around the world, by the 
North; but their adventures are more 
numerous than is told. And they suf- 
fered much evil during that time. The 
reason why the name of Lamfinn (white 
hand) was given to the son of Agnoman 
was because a candle was not brighter 
than his hands at the rowing. Three 
ships were they ; and there was a tying 
between them, that they might not be 
separated one from another. Three 
chiefs had they after the death of Agno- 
man on the ridge of the Caspian sea — 
viz., Lamfinn, and Alloth, ana Caithear, 
the Druid. It was this Caithear that 
made a cure for them when the mer- 
maids were deluding them — t. «., sleep 
was overcoming them from the music 
The cure that Caithear made for them 
was to melt wax into their ears. It was 
Caithear who said, when the wind car- 



ried them into the ocean, where they 
suffered much of starvation and of thirst 
here, until they reached, at the end of a 
week, a great headland, from Mount 
Riffe, northwards; and it was in that 
headland they found a fountain with the 
taste of wine on it; and they rested 
there, and they slept there three days 
and three nights, until Caithear, the 
Druid, said : — * Arise, and we shall not 
stop until we reach Eire.' 'Where is 
Eire?' said Lamfinn, son of Agnoman. 
• It is farther off,' said Caithear, the 
Druid, ' than Scythia, and it is not our- 
selves that shall reach it, but our chil- 
dren, in 300 years from this day.' They 
went, then [and here the divarication 
of the two routes is indicated], to the 
Mid-Gaethlas (Gaethulias), and it was 
there a son was born to Lamfinn — vis., 
Eber Gluin-finn (white-kneed) — u «., 
from having white moles on his knees. 
He was chief after his father. Feibri 
was his grandson, and Nuada was his 
(Feibri's) grandson. 

" Brath, son of Deaatha, son of Er- 
chad, son of Alloth, son of Nuada, son of 
Nenual, son of Febric the Grey, son of 
Aigne the Fair, son of Eber of the white 
knees, son of Lamfinn, son of Agnoman, 
son of Tait, son of Ogaman, son of 
Beoaman, son of Eimer (or Eber) Scot, 
son of Sru, son of Easru, son of Gaedel 
Glas, from whom the Gaels ; — it was he 
that went into the Gaethlas of the Medi- 
terranean sea, to Crete, to Sigir ; and 
they reached to Spain after that. They 
took Spain by force. Agnoman, the son 
of Tait, was the first Gael who came out 
of Scythia. He had two sons — vis., 
Lamfinn and Alloth. One son had Lam- 
finn — viz., Eber the white-kneed; one 
son had Alloth — viz., Eber the black. 
They were contemporaneous in the 
Gsethlas (in the Gsetulias). They had 
two grandsons in co-sovereignty — viz., 
Toithechla, the son of Teitrig, son of 
Eber the black, and Nenual, the son of 
Feibrig, son of Agnoman, son of Eber 
white-kneed ; and Soiteachla, son of 
Manutan, son of Caithear. It was as a 
company of four ships now, the Gaels 
came into Spain, and seven soldiers, 
without wives : Brath, with a ship's com- 
pany ; Oige and Uige, with two ships' 
companies. They were two brothers 
— the two sons of Alloth, son of Oga- 
man, son of Toithechla, son of Teithrig, 
son of Eber the black, son of Alloth, son 
of Ogaman. Manutan, a ship's company, 
the son of Caithuar, son of Ercodh, son 
of Caemtecht, son of Torteachta, son of 
Manutan, son of Caithear the Druid, 
qui fecit profetiam ; son of Eber of the 
red steeds, son of Tait, son of Ogaman. 
Three battles they fought now, after 
going into Spain — viz., a battle against 
the Toisecha (Tuscans?), and a battle 
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against the Longbardas [this brings 
down the date of the composition to a 
comparatively modern epoch], and a 
battle against Bacco. (?) A mortality 
overtook them, of which twenty-four 
died together of Oige and Ulge ; so that 
out of their two snips, there survived 
not bnt twice fire, together with En, 
son of Oige, and Un, son of Ui^e. 

•' Brath had a good son — viz., Breo- 
gan, by whom was built the Tower of 
Breogan and the city — viz., Brigantia, 
its name. It was from Breogan's Tower 
now that tire was first seen on a winter 
evening ; i, e., on November (or Sam- 
hain) eve it was that Ith, the son of 
Breogan, saw it. As Gilla Kevin sang 
in the poem : — 
•• • Gttdel the green, from whom the Gael*, Ac* w 
— Book of BaUymote, foL iL, p. 6. 

Equally distinct is the route through 
Lybia, given by Nennius, and by his 
Irish translator :— . 

" The Scythians (Milesian Scots), with 
their children, went into Africa, to the 
altars of the Philistines {arcs Philenorum); 
to the wells of Sal mar a (Syrtes? the 
Salt Marshes, near Lake Triton), and 
between the Ruseagdse (Roscicada, west 
of Utica) and Mount Iadsare (?) ; across 
the Sruth M'balb (the Strait of Gibral- 
tar?), and the Columns of Hercules, 
beyond the sea of Gadidon (Gades), to 
Spain." — Irish Nennitu, p. 55. 

Now, let us distinguish. The ter- 
minus of the Lybian progress is Egypt ; 
that of the Riphrean progress is more 
properly the Caspian Sea and Tapro- 
bana. But it is from Taprobana and 
the land of Hav, by the route of the 
misty sea (Euxine), and Lettow (Li- 
thuania), that the Welsh triads bring in 
Hu Gaaarn and the first colony oJ* 
Britons ; and the Welsh traditiqns 
make no reference to any Lybian or Af- 
rican progress. It might seem, then, 
not unreasonable to assign the story 
of a Riphsean or Scythian progress to 
the earlier British races, and that of a 
Lybian one to the more recent Irish 
Scoti, whoever they may have been. 
Regarding this Lybian progress, it 
may be observed that it is by no means 
so much commemorated in the Irish 
traditions themselves as that through 
Scythia ; and may, therefore, per- 
haps, be inferred to have been the 
less important. But what has Tapro- 
bana to do with the early Britons? 



Was the name merely introduced into 
an imaginary voyage for the sake of 
extending the travels and renown of 
the first colonists; or had the tribes 
who swarmed into Europe by the nor. 
thern coasts of the Euxine themselves 
an Indian origin ? The only tangible 
point, if it be tangible, known to us 
in this part of the inquiry, is, that 
the oldest Irish MSS. give its name in 
a form (Tipradfaine) signifying the 
Fountain of Phanius ; and that Diodo- 
rus Siculus has a long account — sup. 
posed, however, to possess but small 
pretensions to authenticity, and indeed 
ridiculed by Plutarch — of an island 
corresponding in situation to Ceylon, 
where the principal apparatus of wor- 
ship was a sacred grove, a great white 
stone, supported on certain pillars, and 
a sacred fountain, called the Fountain 
of the Sun, a deity who certainly was 
known in the east, and especially in 
the districts comprised within Dio- 
dorus's Panchsaan region as Apollo 
Phanius. 

The passage from Diodorus has 
lately been illustrated and commented 
on with abundant, but we must add, 
with credulous ingenuity, by the Rev. 
H. M. Grover, a Buckinghamshire 
antiquary,* who discovers Druidic 
analogies and Celtic etymons in every 
part of the world, with all the inven- 
tive facility of a Higgins or an O'Brien. 
Speaking of Lybian origins, we con- 
fess we are not prepared for so start- 
ling a piece of antiquarian arabesque 
as the following : — 

" This Irish bay," speaking of the 
Bay of Bangor or Belfast, " is bounded 
by the counties of Down and Carrick- 
fergus, both which bear marks of an 
African (!) descent : Down being no 
more than the name imports in English, 
aild derived from the Hesperian Boun ; 
and Carrickfergus being a compound of 
the Celtic Carng, a rock, and Fergus, 
which is the Kissoor word for * but- 
ter ! ,B 

To pass, however, from these follies 
to the passage from Diodorus : — 

•• Opposite to Gedrosia, at the extreme 
boundary of the land bordering on the 
ocean, there is a numerous group of 
islands, of which three are particularly 
worthy of notice. The first of these is 
called the * Sacred Island/ in which it is 
not permitted to bur jr the dead ; another 



* " A Voice from Stonehenge." Part L London: Clcaon. 1847. 
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near it being apportioned to that ob- 
ject. . . . The third island is a 
large one, about thirty stadia from the 
preceding, lying in that part of the ocean 
which is towards the east, and a great 
many stadia in length ; and from a pro- 
montory of this island towards the east, 
it is said the Indian haze can jnst be 
observed through the distance. There 
are many things relating to this Panchsea 
which deserve to be noticed ; and it is 
inhabited by Panchaeans, who are its 
native race, and several extraneous 
races, who are called Oceanides, Indians, 
Scythians, and Cretans. ... In 
this same island there is a city named 
' Panara,' which is the abode of an order 
of men who are called the servants or 
ministers of Dios Triphyllius. These 
alone, out of all the people, are self- 
governed, and without kings ; and these 
appoint three archons yearly, who adju- 
dicate all matters that are not capital, 
and regulate the principal affairs of the 
priesthood. 

'* About sixty stadia from this city, 
is the sanctuary of the same god, situated 
in a plain, and remarkable as well for 
its antiquity and sumptuousness, as for 
the natural character of its position. 
The temple itself claims particular ad- 
miration for its • white stone,' of which 
the length is two plethra, or two hun- 
dred feet, and the breadth in proportion. 
This stone is supported by large mas- 
sive pillars, distinct, with well-executed 
cuttings or glyphs, and it presents a 
most worthy emblem of the gods, by 
the wonderful art evinced in its con- 
struction, and the astonishing weight 
of its materials. 

" The priests who conduct the wor- 
ship of the gods, have their abode in the 
circle of the temple. A terrace (dromos) 
proceeds from the temple to the length 
of four stadia. On either side are ranged 
copious large brazen vessels, placed on 
square bases, and at its extremity a 
fountain pours forth an incessant stream 
of the purest and most refreshing waters. 
These are said to have a salutary effect 
upon those who use them, and the stream 
that emanates is called the ' Water of 
the Sun.' » 



Of course Mr. Grover finds no diffi- 
culty in identifying the temple with a 
Stonehenge, or in finding a parallel 
arrangement to the dromos in the 
avenues on Salisbury Plain and at 
Abury. In these speculations he cer- 
tainly seems to have better grounds 
than in his derivations from the Kis- 
soor ; but singularly enough, he over- 
looks the really remarkable fact of a 
part of the population being then still 



Scvthic and Cretan ; for unquestion- 
ably there are evidences of Crete and 
Britain having been confounded both 
in Oriental and in classical tradition. 
If the Cretans of Diodorus were 
Cruithne, the introduction of Tapro- 
bana into British and Irish tradi- 
tion would no longer appear extraor- 
dinary. 

Saving this coincidence, there seems 
but little to induce us to believe 
that Taprobana has been introduced 
into the early wanderings of the Gael 
for any other reason than its remote- 
ness, and the probability of its enhanc- 
ing the glory of the expedition. 

But the placing of the Sirens at the 
Caspian lets in a new light on the 
Homeric idea of the world. It will 
have been observed that the island of 
Circe is placed by Homer in the ex- 
treme east, " where the sun ascends," 
and that in journeying from it to 
Ithaca, whether he should choose the 
route by the Black Sea or by the Me- 
diterranean, Ulysses must first pass the 
dwelling of the Sirens. The ^Eteean 
island must, therefore, in the contem- 
plation of the authors of what we pro- 
bably may with safety designate the 
British progresses, have been situated 
eastward of the Caspian ; and if these 
traditions be of the antiquity we sap- 
pose, this probability, also, will result 
to us, that Homer, in the voyage of 
Ulysses, has fancied a circuit of Asia 
and Europe, by the same route as our 
Bardic annalists have assigned to the 
expedition of Milesius. Of equally un- 
certain site asiEtsea is the other not less 
celebrated isle of Ogy gia. Some of the 
Ogygian traditions preserved by Plu- 
tarch (in his essay " on the face appear- 
ing in the orb of the moon") appear to 
point to the fable of Arthur in nis en- 
chanted sleep, a conjecture which, if 
well founded, would overturn certain 
cherished theories of the learned illus- 
trator of Neo-Druidism. The whole 
passage from Plutarch is valuable, both 
as showing the continuing belief even 
in his day of a communication between 
the Caspian and the outer ocean, and 
also indicating pretty clearly that in 
his conception of the form of the world, 
east and west ultimately approached 
one another ; and indeed in the same 
essay, just before the passage about to 
be quoted, is a discussion of the very 
question of the sphericity of the eiirth, 
and of the theory of gravitation. But 
to proceed with his account of Ogygia 
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which he grounds on the wards of 
Homer:— 

* Far off within tht tea, 
Lik« the lak Ogrgtf,' 

distant about fire days' tail westward 
from Great Britain ; and before it there 
are three others, of an equal distance 
from one another, and also from that, 
bearing north-west, where the sun sets 
in summer. In one of these the barba- 
rians feign that Saturn is detained pri- 
soner by Jupiter, who, as his son, baring 
the guard or keeping of those islands 
and the adjacent sea, named the Sa- 
turnian, has his seat a little below ; and 
that the continent, or mainland, by which 
the great sea is circularly environed, is 
distant from Ogygia about fire hundred 
stadia, but from the others, not so far, 
men using to row thither in galleys, the 
sea being there low and ebbe, and diffi- 
cult to be passed by great vessels be- 
cause of the mud brought thither by a 
multitude of rivers, which, coming from 
the mainland, discharge themselves into 
it, and raise these great bars and shelves 
that choke up the river and render it 
hardly navigable; whence anciently 
there arose an opinion of its being fro- 
zen. Moreover the coasts of this con- 
tinent, lying on the sea, are inhabited 
by the Greeks, about a bay not much 
less than the Meeotick Fens, the mouth 
of which lies in a direct line over against 
that of the Caspian Sea. These name 
and esteem themselves the inhabitants 
of the 6rm land, calling all others is- 
landers, as dwelling in a land encom- 
passed round about and washed by the 
sea. And they think that those who 
heretofore came thither, and were left 
there by him, mixing themselves with 
the people of Saturn, raised up again 
the Greek nation, which was well near 
extinguished, brought under, and sup- 
planted by the language, laws, and man- 
ners of the barbarians, and made it again 
flourish, and recover its pristine rigour. 
And, therefore, in that place they give 
the first honour to Hercules, and the 
second to Saturn. Now, when the star 
of Saturn, by us called Phanon, and by 
them Nycturus, comes to the sign of 
Taurus, as it does once in the time of 
thirty years, they, having been a long 
time preparing what is necessary for a 
solemn sacrifice, and a long voyage or 
navigation, send forth those on whom 
the lot falls, to row in that vast sea, 
and make their abode for a great while 
in foreign countries. These men, then, 
being embarked and departed, meet 
with different adventures, some in one 
manner, others in another. Now, such 
as have in safety passed the dangers 
of the sea, go first ashore in those oppo- 



site islands, which are inhabited by the 
Greeks, where they see that the sun ie 
scarce hidden one full hour during the 
space of thirty days, and that this is 
their night, of which the darkness is but 
small, as having a twilight from the 
going down of the sun, not unlike the 
dawning of the day: that baring con- 
tinued there ninety days, during which 
they are highly caressed and honoured, 
as being reputed and termed hoi v men, 
they are afterwards conducted by the 
winds, and transported into the isle of 
Saturn, where there are no inhabi- 
tants but tbemselres, and such as hare 
been sent thither before them. For 
though it is lawful for them, after they 
hare serred Saturn thirty years, to re- 
turn home to their own countries and 
houses, yet most of them choose rather 
to remain quietly there : some because 
they are already accustomed to the place, 
others because without anr labour and 
trouble they hare abundance of all 
things, as well for offering of sacrifices, 
and holding festival solemnities, as 
to support the ordinary expenses of 
those who are perpetually conversant 
in the study of learning and philosophy. 
For they affirm the nature of the island, 
and the mildness of the air, which envi- 
rons it, to be admirable : and that there 
have been some persons, who, intending 
to depart thence, have been hindered 
by the divinity or genius of the place 
showing himself to tnem, as to his fami- 
liar friends and acquaintance, not only 
in dreams and exterior signs, but also 
visibly appearing to them by the means 
of familiar spirits anddemons, discours- 
ing and conversing with them. For 
they say that Saturn himself is per- 
sonally there, lying asleep in the deep 
cave of a hollow rock, shining like fine 
gold, Jupiter having prepared sleep in- 
stead of fetters and shackles to keep 
him from stirring : but that there are 
on the top of this rock certain birds, 
which fly down and carry him ambro- 
sia ; that the whole island is filled with 
an admirable fragrancr and perfume, 
which is spread above it, arising from 
this cave, as from an odoriferous foun- 
tain : that these demons serve and minis- 
ter to Saturn, having been his courtiers 
and nearest attendants when he held the 
empire and exercised royal authority 
over men and gods: and that having 
the science of divining future occurren- 
ces, they of themselves foretell many 
things, but the greatest, and of the 
highest importance, when they return 
from assisting Saturn, and reveal his 
dreams ; for whatever Jupiter preme- 
ditates, Saturn dreams ; but his awake- 
nings are Titanical passions or pertur- 
bations of the soul in him. His sleep is 
altogether, and .... the royal and di- 
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Tine nature pure and incontaminate in 
itself." 

Leaving the reader familiar with 
northern tradition to determine whe- 
ther Iceland or Ireland be the likelier 
candidate for the honours of the Ogy- 
gian name, or whether possibly we may 
not here have an early version of the en- 
chanted isle of O'BraaJ, which our geo- 
graphers continued to represent in their 
maps until within the last three hun- 
dred years, we may add, that Plu- 
tarch's idea of a circumfluent river is 
exactly that represented on the back of 
the marble chair of the Ptolemaic period, 
* drawing of which the curious reader 
mav inspect in Vincent's " Commerce 
and Navigation of the Ancients." In 
this remarkable tablet the Oceanus runs 
across Europe on the north, cutting off 
Scandinavia, and across Africa on the 
south, cutting off Ethiopia ; on the west 
it is confounded with the Atlantic, and 
on the east flows round through the Cas- 

{rian. This, which is probably the ear- 
iest map in existence, is also probably 
the latest representation of the Oceanus 
as a river. 

Expungingnow all the impossible part 
of the track which we have been explor- 
ing, and limiting our view to the basin 
of the Euxine, it is here that we find 
assembled, in one common vivarium, 
all the tribes to whom all the origins 
of the Britons, the Picts, and Scots 
refer. They may in their peregrina- 
tions have journeyed into Boeotia; 
into Thrace, mto Phoenicia or Egypt ; 
but it is from these shores of the misty 
sea that they first emerge into anything 
that can be called historic distinctness. 
Here are the Scythians, the Agathyrsi, 
the Geloni, and the Cimmerii, from 
whom the principal tribes of our is- 
lands deduce their ancestry. Herodo- 
tus has dealt summarily with the origin 
of the first three, making them the 
direct descendants of Hercules; but 
singularly enough he brings Hercules 
into that country on his return from 
Erytheia, the country of the tri-form 
Geryon. Our writer indulges a con- 
jecture that the joint rei^n of the 
three Tuath de Danaan princes, Ea- 
thoir, Teathor, and Ceathor, is typified 
by the triple-bodied Geryon ; and that 
the Erytheia of classical fable is the 
Eri of the bards : — 

"In Greek mythology was another 
famous island, situated near and beyond 
Gades, and known by the name of Ery- 



theia. Now, there is no island whatever 
in the vicinity of the later Gades, so that 
we are driven to seek for it beyond the 
ancient Gadir, and there we find Ire- 
land, whose original and native name, 
Eri, is conspicuous in the word Ery- 
theia. We shall find a striking corro- 
boration of this view on a comparison 
of certain Greek and Irish legends. Ac- 
cording to the former, Hercules killed 
Geryon, King of Erytheia, a monster 
having three heads or three bodies. 
That he had some triple quality is 
agreed. Hercules further brought away 
his cattle, which were guarded by the 
two-headed doe Orthrus, and by a per- 
sonage named Eurytion. The Irish ac- 
counts contain a statement forcibly ana- 
logous, and apparently derived from the 
same source, though with a difference 
of such a nature, that neither story can 
have been borrowed from the other. 
Keating' tells us, that according to 
some, Ireland was at one time divided 
between three brothers called Macuill, 
Maceacht, and Mac Greine ; but he him- 
self disputes the division, and says that 
these persons reigned alternately, one 
every year. One worshipped a cuill, or 
log ; the other a ceacht, or ploughshare ; 
the last worshipped greine, or the sun ; 
and from this they were named as 
above : but their real names were Ea- 
thoir, Teathoir, and Ceathor. Now, in 
the name of Mac Greine appears the 
name of Geryon, who seems to repre- 
sent with his triplicity the three bro- 
thers, who reigned either alternately or 
with separate dominions; and in the 
name of the two-headed dog Orthrus, 
we may conceive the sound or the names 
of the two others, Eathor and Teathoir. 
Keating and his authority connect with 
the account of these princes a personage 
named Oirbhsion. Now, remembering 
that * and t are well known to have been 
interchangeable in ancient languages, 
numberless instances of which must be 
familiar to every one acquainted with 
Greek ; and considering that in Irish 
bh is sounded slightly as o or w, we may 
consider this name the very same word 
as Eurytion, before mentioned. Such a 
concurrence of proof could hardly have 
been anticipated." 

We must discourage attempts at 
founding historic theories on resem- 
blances so trivial A subject worthy 
of philosophic investigation could 
hardly be more damaged than by asso- 
ciating it with loose etymologies. This 
much, however, is worthy of note, that 
wherever Erytheia may have been sup- 
posed to be, Greek tradition made the 
Riphaean Vale the route homeward from 
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it: and it 10 on the return of Hercules 
to Greece by this route, that Herodo- 
tus relates the adventure from which 
the common families of Scjthia were 
fabled to have sprung. The tale is told 
by the father or history with so much 
feeling and simplicity, that we have 
deemed it worthy of being rendered 
into verse. The story occurs near the 
commencement of Melpomene. It is 
the tradition of the Greeks of Pontus, 
not the tale told by the Scvthss them- 
selves, who refer their origin to Tar- 
gitaus, son of Jove, and the river- 
nymph Borysthenes. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SCYTHIANS. 

" When o'er Biphsan wastes the son of Jove 
Slain Geryon's beeves from Erytheia drove, 
Sharp nipp'd the frost ; and feathery whirls 

of snow 
Filled upper air, and hid the earth below ; 
The hero on the ground, his steeds beside, 
Spread, shaggy-huge, the dun Nemean hide, 
And, warmly folded, while the tempest 

swept 
The dreary Hyperborean desert, slept 
When Hercules awoke and gazed around, 
The milk-white mares were nowhere to be 

found: 
Long searched the hero all the neighbouring 

plain, 
The brakes and thickets ; but he searched in 

vain. 
At length he reached a gloomy cave, and there 
He found a woman, as a goddess fair — 
A perfect woman downward to the knee, 
But all below was coiled deformity. 
With mutual wonder each the other eyed ; 
He questioned of his steeds, and she replied — 
* Hero, thy steeds within my secret halls 
Are safely stabled in enchanted stalls ; 
But ere thou thence my captives may remove 
Thou, captive too, must grant me love for 

love.' 
Won by the price, perchance by passion 

swayed, 
Alcides yielded to the monster-maid. 
The steeds recovered, and the burnished car 
Prepared, she said' — * Remember, when afar, 
That, sprung from thee, three mighty sons 

shall prove 
Me not unworthy of a hero's love. 
But when my babes are grown to manhood, 

where 
Would'st thou thy sons should seek a father's 

care?' 
The soft appeal the stern Alcides felt, 
And ' Take,' he said, * this bow and glitter- 
ing belt 
(From his broad chest the girdle he unslung, 
A golden phial to the buckle hung ;) 
And when thy sons are grown to man's estate, 
Him whom thou first shah see decline the 

weight 
Of the great belt, or foil the bow to bend, 
To Theban Hercules, his father, send 



For tutelage, But him whom thou shalt see 
Thus bear the belt, thus bend the bow like me, 
Nought further needing, by thy side retain, 
The destined monarch of the northern plain.' 
He went The monster-mother at a birth 
Gave (Moon, Agathyrs, and Scith to earth. 
To early manhood grown, the former twain 
Essayed to bear the belt and bow in vain ; 
And, southward banished from their mother's 

face, 
Sought lighter labours in the fields of Thrace. 
But far refulgent over plain and wood 
Herculean Scith the glittering belt indued, 
And, striding dreadful on his fields of snow, 
With aim unerring twanged the Akadan bow. 
From him derived the illustrious Scythian 

name, 
And all the race of Scythian monarchs < 



It is from these sons of Echidna that 
the Ficts claim to be descended. From 
them probably the Thracians adopted 
the practice of marking their foreheads 
with coloured punctures, noticed by 
Herodotus. They themselves con- 
tinued to be called Picti, or painted 
men, till the time of Virgil (Georg. iL 
115). The learned but fantastic Al- 
gernon Herbert, in his notes to the 
"Irish Nennius," collects a number of 
examples of proper names in Ireland 
and Britain down even to the eighth 
century, from which the practice of 
painting the body would appear to 
nave been very general among both 
nations. It is to Geleon, the second 
brother, that the pedigrees both of the 
Picts, and of one tribe of the Firbolgs, 
ascend. The Pictish tale told by Nen- 
nius, and supported bv the oldest 
Bardic poems of Ireland, is that the six 
sons of Geleon quitted Thrace with 
their sister, whom the king had sought 
in marriage without a dowry, and after 
founding Poictiers in Gaul (and the 
early chronicles of France have the 
same tradition), came to Ireland, and 
thence proceeded to North Britain :— 

" Agathyrsi was their name 
In the portion of Ercal-Itbi (Theban Her- 
cules). 
From their tattooing their fair skins 
Were they called Picts — 
The seed of Geleon, the son of ErcaL ,, 

To the same Geleon, son of Her- 
cules, that tribe of the Firbolg called 
the Fir-Geleon, also referred them- 
selves. It appears that this branch of 
the Geloni were engaged in servile 
works in Greece, the employment as- 
signed to them being the cultivation of 
the barren sides of mountains. What 
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traces there may now be of such an 
agriculture in Greece, we cannot say ; 
but abundant remains of such traces 
may be seen throughout Asia Minor 
and Syria. Now, the tradition runs 
that " the JTir-bolg were so called from 
the leathern bags they had with them 
in Greece, for carrying mould, to lay 
it on the flat-surfaced rocks to convert 
them into flowery plains." And those 
leathern pouches, we think we have 
somewhere read, they carried at their 
girdles. Herodotus tells us, that in 
commemoration of the gift of IJercules, 
theScythae, even to nis day, universally 
carriea phials (most }ikely of leather) 
in their belts. How strange the seem- 
ing trifles on which historic analogies 
may depend 1 

To wind qp these fragmentary sug- 
gestions : — When we consider the sin- 
gular way in which Scythia, the Cas- 
pian Sea, Spain, Gaetulia, and the 
East are mixed up in these Irish tra- 
ditions, we are recalled with a degree 
of interest inspired by but few passages 
of classic antiquity to the statement of 
Sallust (Bell. Jugurthin. 20), derived, 
as he alleges, " from the Punic books 
which were ascribed to King Hiemp- 
sal," that the progenitors of the African 
Moors were Medians and Persians, 
who had marched through Europe into 

E" ain, as a part of the great army of 
ircules. The suggestion of a north- 
ern Asiatic origin would agree with 
all that we have heard or singular 
coincidences between the Scotic and 
Berber manners. Some things which 
we passed slightingly in Prquhart's 
"Pillars of Hercules" and Chesney's 
" Euphrates/* regarding these alleged 
resemblances, may possibly possess a 
greater significance than we have been 
willing to give them credit for. This 
much, at least, appears clear; — the 
British Origins are full of accounts of a 
Germanic progress, and are silent as 
to any arrival from Lybia. The Irish 
have both : and in Ireland we fint(, in 
addition to the population of cognate 
British' tribes^ the peculiar race of the 
Scoti. The inference presses us with 
great cogency. Be this, however, as it 
may, all the lines of progress converge 
to Scythia, and all the origins there 
commingle themselves \n a common 
fountain. 

Picta, Scots, an4 Britons, looking 
Jwcljc fo the same cradle of their race, 
it is no more than might be expected, 
tyat the progress of the principal colo- 



nies should be in the most direct path 
from the common point of departure. 
That these progresses from the Black 
Sea, at least to the coast of Gaul, 
were over a terra Jirma, we can see 
no reason to doubt, although there 
do appear evidences of such a con- 
fusing of the Black Sea with the Cas- 
pian as would be reconcileable with the 
belief, if any other independent ground 
for it existed, that the waters of both 
had actually formed a single expanse 
at the time when these traditions origi- 
nated. But the floods of Ogyges and 
of Deucalion lie in an antiquity so very 
remote that we cannot conceive of the 
existence of such grounds without 
doing great violence to our judgment. 
The date assigned to these catastro- 
phes is from 1600 to 1800, b.c. Of 
their having actually occurred there 
can be no doubt whatever. The 
traces of p]u tonic action are apparent 
along the whole of the upper Bospho- 
rus, and the point where the con- 
nexion exists, between the strait and 
the inner waters, is plainly an extinct 
volcanic crater. M. Choiseul-Gouffier, 
in the Memoirs of the French Insti- 
tute {Acad, des Inscrip., torn. ii. p. 
484), has given an account of these 
appearances : — 

"As we ascend the Bosphorus we 

Eerceive that its bed contracts, and can 
etter jad^e how perfectly the angles of 
the opposite banks correspond. The 
hard texture of the rock has preserved, 
to some extent, the freshness of the 
fracture, and we see that if a sufficiently 
powerful hand were applied to re-ap- 
proach them, these salient and re-en- 
trant points would fit into one another 
with complete exactness. I have already 
left on my right the mountain crowned 
with the temple of Jupiter Urfus. It is 
on the European side oppostte to this 
monument, since replaced by a fortress 
long possessed by the Genoese, that the 
traces of the terrible agent, whose focus 
we are approaching, begin to appear. 
Behind the village of Yeni Male lies a 
veritable campus pMegrants, The burnt 
soil exhibits {he traces of innumerable 
minor craters, the vents and spiracles of 
those subterranean fires which have cal- 
cined the whole area, and reduced most 
parts of the soil into a pure puzzolano. 
As we advance, the sides become more 
precipitous, and the rocks, corrugated 
m all directions by the action of fire, 
apprise the traveller that he is entering 
a vast crater, whose imposing features 
he recognises all around him. On every 
side the naturalist finds multiplied ob- 
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jects for investigation ; the painter, 
points of view inconceivable by the 
most fertile imagination. Here, a rich 
rein of copper, exposed to the action of 
the volcanic vapours, presents itself 
under the aspect of a mass of green 
rock sown with points of gold ; further 
on is seen a long vein of jasper , which, 
commencing in Europe, passes under the 
water, and re-appears on the opposite 
continent, offering in its prolongation 
every variety of colour more or less in- 
tense, to which heat, in its various de- 
grees, can turn this stone and the other 
substances interfused with it; there, 
under blackened rocks lie deep caves, 
depositories of iron-stone and lava ; the 
dilated air has heaved up these vast 
masses from the bosom of the earth in a 
state of fluidity. These gloomy retreats 
were long the haunt of numerous flocks 
of seals. Thus on the two sides of the 
embouchure of the Bosphorus we re- 
cognise the remaining walls of a crater, 
which, not being sustained by the sup- 

Eort of the continent on the lower side, 
as yielded to the pressure of the waves 
of the Euxine." 

M. Choiseul-Gouffier recognises, in 
the fire-breathing bulls which guarded 
the golden fleece, a symbolical repre- 
sentation of this volcano when active, 
and collects the testimonies of the Ar- 
gonautic writers to the volcanic cha- 
racteristics of smoke and flame, in the 
midst of which their pictures of the 
Symplegades have usually been pre. 
sented. Certainly a submarine volcano 
at that point would very naturally ac- 
count for the instability of the Cya- 
nean Islands, which, on this theory, 
are probably a part of the debris of 
the northern lip of the crater. 

Supposing this passage to have been 
formerly closed, the waters of the 
Euxine would have stood, perhaps, 
one hundred feet higher than they now 
do ; and seeing that the elevation of 
the soil between the Euxine and Cas- 
pian is chiefly due to blowing sands, 
it certainly is probable that such a dif- 
ference of level migjht, at the period in 
question, have earned back the Black 
Sea waters into the Caspian and 
Aralian basin on the one hand, and 
high up the valley of the Tanais on 
the other. If that were so, we can 
easily understand how the ancients 
may have conceived that a voyage 
round Asia would bring the navigator 
back to central Europe ; and may be 
disposed to admit that the association 
of the earliest traditions of the British 
islands with such a supposed progress, 



indicates an origin" for these histories 
anterior to the period of Ptolemy, and 
possibly as [old, as the days of Heca- 
tseus. 

We think the tendency of modern 
writers, in their treatment of these 
traditions, has been to err rather on 
the side of incredulity. The very con- 
fusion which has been so often relied 
on as evidence of the worthlessness of 
these records, seems rather a proof 
that they are genuine fragments, lgno- 
rantly put together. Discrepancies so 
artless do not generally occur in fabri- 
cations. And it is not probable that 
fabricators would have omitted the 
opportunity of identifying their fables 
with celebrated men and places, an 
omission which, if we except the intro- 
duction of Pharaoh and Alexander the 
Great into the Milesian adventures, 
is very observable in these rude and 
obscure records. Trov, Tyre, Car- 
thage — the most conspicuous sources 
to which fraudulent vanity would look 
for alliances — do not figure in them. 
If the tale of Ceathor and the Syrens 
had been borrowed direct from the 
Odyssey, would not the adapter of the 
Homeric adventure have said some- 
thing of Ulysses, of a descent into the 
infernal world, of Circe's styes, or of 
the dangers of Scylla or Charybdis ? 
Has it not, in fact, all the air of an 
independent tradition ? Consider fur- 
ther ; in the Lybian progress the Gael 
are brought close by the site of Car- 
thage, yet that city is not named. 
Men so ignorant of chronology as to 
confound the periods of Moses and 
Alexander, of Pharaoh and the Lom- 
bards, would hardly reflect that Car- 
thage had not been founded at the 
time their fabricated account would re- 
present the Gael on their way through 
Africa. There does appear to us to 
be more truth than falsehood in these 
testimonies, and it is unquestionable 
that the general tenor of tnem points 
to an Indo-Scythian cradle for the early 
population of our islands. Such seems 
unquestionably to have been the origin 
of the Picts and Firbolg. The remains 
of these Firbolg, located in various 
districts of the west of Ireland, may 
still be distinguished from the large- 
limbed, light-haired, and blue-eyed 
mass of the Gaelic population, by a 
more slender figure and very dark 
complexion. These same "sons of 
Geleon" also possessed themselves of 
the Orcades, and still, among the west- 
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era islands of Scotland, the black hair 
and smaller limbs of that race may be 
recognised. In these districts, too, 
remain the various monuments of 
Cyclopean masonry, which show that 
they were once inhabited by men 
possessing some of the arts of Greece. 
The tradition of their superior learn- 
ing and civilisation, especially of their 
skill in agriculture, is still vividly pre- 
served in our bardic poems :— 

"There remained behind of them in Ealga 
(Ireland), 

With many artificers and warriors, 
Who settled in Breagh-magb, 

Six god-like Druids, 
Necromancy (divination), and idolatry, and 
Druidism (mystical learning), 

In a fair and well-walled house, 
Plundering in ships, bright poems 

By them were taught. 
The observance of sneezings and omens, 

Choice of weather, lucky times, 
The watching of the voices of the birds (au- 

They practised without disguise ; 
Hills and rock* they prepared for the plough; 
Among their sons were no thieves" 

—Book qftAe Cruithne in the Irish 
Nennius, p. 145. 

Those beautiful bronze weapons 
also, which form the pride of our 
museums, and belong to a period pro- 
bably anterior to the last Gaelic 
colonization, have been wielded by a 
people of delicate organisation, as the 
Bmallness of the sword hilts demon- 
strates. The dark complexion, the 
taper limbs, and the advancement in 
the arts of life of these tribes, all point 
with much more distinctness to an 
Eastern origin than any indications to 
be found in connexion with the large, 
xanthous, and comparatively barbarian 
population known as the Gael of Ire- 
land and Scotland. If the name of 
Taprobana have been introduced into 
our annals from any actually existing 
tradition or connexion, it is to this 
race, we should suppose, rather than 
any other, that the Oriental association 
is to be ascribed. 

The Tuath-de-Danaan, by whom 
these Firbolg were expelled, are also 
represented as a race of necromancers ; 
and they, too, are alleged to have 
come from Greece by the north of 
Europe. Necromancy is the disguise 
under which ignorance always veils 
superior learning in enemies. These 
are plainly the traditions of a ruder 
race coming in on the debris of a civilis- 
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ation which they did not understand. 
But they are the traditions of the so- 
called Milesian Scoti, who at present 
constitute the great bulk of that popu- 
lation, which in Ireland, and in the 
Highlands of Scotland, is popularly de- 
signated by the name of Celts. Of all 
the tribes and families who have from 
time to time arrived among us, from 
the hives of Eastern Europe, this last 
swarm seems less allied with the abo- 
riginal Celts than any other. The 
name itself is not found in' any of their 
records, nor has it ever been verna- 
cularly known amongst them. The 
language which they imported may be 
gleaned by the process of expunging 
from an example of the Irish of the 
present day its Welsh and Cornish 
equivalents ; the residue will represent 
the tongue of the new-comers. So 
far as such a process may be relied on, 
these recent Scoti appear to have been 
of the same Germanic origin as those 
very Saxons, whose descendants so 
arrogantly affect to despise them as a 
totally different and inferior race. To 
the learning and civilisation of the 
ancient Celts, the builders of stone 
edifices, and fabricators of bronze 
arms, armour, and implements, this 
later colony could make no pretension. 
Their fortresses were mounds of earth, 
their bodies unarmed, their weapons 
of untempered iron. But they were 
men of great personal valour, cheer- 
fulness, and energy, and they over- 
ran Ireland from end to end, and 
North Britain from Argyle to Inver- 
ness. They have been pushed before 
the progress of a more politic and for- 
tunate family, into the extremities of 
Scotland, and from some sites on the 
eastern shore of Ireland ; but they still 
form the mass of the Irish people here, 
and are destined to form the mass of 
that great nation beyond the Atlantic, 
before whose ascending star the glories 
of the greatest European monarchies 
already begin to pale. The folly of 
that section of our community who re- 
joice in the misfortunes, and long for 
the extermination of these Celts, as 
they suppose them, is not more dis- 
creditable to their character as Chris- 
tians, than inconsistent with their .self- 
love in claiming a universal empire 
for the descendants of a particular 
tribe, who, after all, can only look 
back to the self-same cradle as the men 
whom they so unphilosophically affect 
to despise. 

x 
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THE LAST XJR IN THE LEAS*. 



Mb. Gripus sat in his old arm-chair, 
sipping toast- water, and reading the 



Timet. It was "greased lightning'* 
by the time it came round to him, 
having performed a circuit through a 
multitudinous boarding-house, an a-la- 
mode beef-shop, a gin-palace, an attor- 
ney's-offioe, where the principal clerk 
chewed tobacco, and a cheesemonger's. 
When at the close of the day it reached 
Mr. Gripus, that crisp freshness had 
departed which makes the morning 
paper such an agreeable rattle at the 
breakfast- table j but it was a cheaper 
commodity by one penny; and as it 
still retained a sufficiently distinct im- 
press of the types to convey to his 
eager eyes the pleasing intelligence that 
consols were at 97> with every prospect 
of a further advance, he heeded not the 
numerous blots and splashes which 
flanked the columns, like marginal re- 
ferences, from the top to the bottom of 
the page. He saved sixpence a week 
by waiting for the Times till the rest 
of the neighbourhood had read it ; and 
it gave a zest to his frugal potation be- 
sides, which the utmost exertion of 
a somewhat tardy imagination might, 
perhaps, have failed to impart to it. 

Near the window his daughter Ger- 
trude plied her busy and taper fingers 
at a piece of useful stitchery. It was 
no chair-cover of Berlin wool, repre- 
senting Queen Victoria on her throne, 
or the stately Prior of Bolton Abbey, 
distracted amidst the materials of a 
" doubtful supper,'' that occupied her 
needle j no, nor was it a collar of ex- 
quisite tracery, outvying the finest pro- 
ductions of Limerick and of Valencien- 
nes, and designed to clasp that fair round 
throat, than which nothing could be 
more perfect in its way, amongst 
throats of woman born. But she was 
hard at work mending her father's old 
shirts, of which some three or four lay 
filed in a basket at her feet, in addition 
to the one, through the many plies and 
dams whereof she tugged the stout 
thread, while she threw a sly glance 
now and then across the street, or 
paused for a moment to admire the 
river streamers as they shot past the 
terrace, within three doors of the pa- 
ternal lodging. 



Mr. Gripus was the possessor of a 
large leasehold estate in the county of 
Gloucester, which returned him a con- 
siderable income. He was the abso- 
lute owner, moreover, of many thou- 
sands of pounds (some said thirty), 
which he kept vested in the public se- 
curities. His family consisted of him- 
self, his daughter, twenty years of age, 
a son, three years older, brought up in 
a shipbroker's office. The young man 
had been some six months absent in 
America, whither his father had sent 
him with £300 in his pocket, to learn 
to become a " smart man," and return 
with a small venture of maize, cotton, 
apples, or anything else convertible, by 
which he would be likely to clear the 
expense of the voyages out and back, 
and cover the interest and insurance 
into the bargain. Upon the success 
of that experimental excursion he had 
been given to understand that his pros- 
pects of future assistance from the same 
source would depend. 

The tenure of the landed property 
was peculiar and alarmingly uncertain. 
It consisted of an extensive tract of 
rich land, which had been demised to 
the grandfather of the present lessee 
at an inconsiderable rent nearly sixty 
years ago, for the lives of three persons 
then in existence, with a further cove- 
nant, that upon the death of the last of 
the three, the lease should be renewed for 
one life to be named by the tenant. That 
contingency had occurred in the year 
1824, when the individual, who now sat 
reading the city article in the Times, and 
sipping toast-water, was in possession ; 
and the fife which he then nominated 
as the last in his lease, was that of an 
infant still in bis cradle, who was the 
presumptive heir to the estate, being 
the nephew of Sir Maurice Clancy, an 
Irish baronet, a sexagenarian, and a 
bachelor, who was the lord of the soil. 

The selection of a life which had 
to run a probationary course through 
small-pox, measles, hooping-cough, and 
the thousand natural ills that childhood 
is heir to, was venturous ; but Gripus 
balanced the risk against the advan- 
tageous position in which be would 
stand, should the boy grow up to be 
his landlord, and to know that he was 
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himself precluded from enjoying any 
benefit tnat might be derived from the 
falling in of this lease. In such case 
Gripus calculated that a farther re- 
newal of the tenure might be obtained, 
on conditions dictated by himself. He 
well knew the charm which a few hun- 
dred pounds, en argent comptant, have 
upon an Irish squire ; and he foresaw 
that Cherry Orchard might thus, by 
the judicious employment of a trifling 
sum, be his and his heirs for an almost 
interminable duration. 

It was a long shot, and deserved 
to succeed ; but even the " best-laid 
schemes " of mortals cannot command 
success. The child lived, indeed, and 
buffeted his way bravely through all 
the perils of sickness — perils by doc- 
tors, and perils by fox-hunting. Bat 
he id not succeed to the title or the 
estates of his uncle, Sir Maurice. 

Thai lively old gentleman thought 
proper in his latter days to woo and to 
wed a young widow, whose richest en- 
dowments were overlaid with weeds, 
and who presented him with an heir 
before he was gathered to the tomb of 
all the Clancys. 

The fife, therefore, on which Mr. 
Gripus found himself dependent for 
a good £500 a-year of his income 
belonged, at the time the reader is in- 
troduced into his family circle, to a 
gallant lieutenant in a marching regi- 
ment, who possessed little revenue 
either in land or money, beyond his 
pay, and was conspicuous even in Tip* 
penury, where he had been brought up, 
for a daring spirit and wild contempt 
'of danger. 

It would have been an interesting 
metaphysical study to anatomise the 
various feehngs which agitated the mind 
of Mr. Gripus, when he thought of this 
young man; and it was seldom, in- 
deed, that his image was out of his 
thoughts. He, who cared for no 
human being beyond the precincts of 
his own household, and whose affec- 
tions were anything but warm or proof 
against provocation even there, turned 
pale whenever the possibility of a mis- 
chance befalKng Redmond Clancy was 
hinted at in his presence. It was dag- 
gers to him to hear of the steeple- 
chases won by that youth, and the feats 
of aouatie strength and intrepidity by 
which he was continually distinguishing 
himself. Thrice he had received ho- 
nours from the Humane Society for 
leaping into the water to save the lives 



of ragged boys and worthless old 
women. If the opinion of Gripus had 
been asked, he would have urged the 
Society to show their humanity by lock- 
ing the youth up in Bedlam, where 
similar opportunities of venturing his 
life could not present themselves. 

Once he had planted a ladder against 
a burning house, and passed amidst 
flames and smoke through a window to 
rescue a sleeping child, which he bore 
away unscathed, and delivered to its 
mother. When Gripus heard it he 
half wished that the floor had fallen in ; 
but he remembered his lease, and the 
curse that had risen to his hps died 
away into a groan of self- commisera- 
tion. Of all men living there was not 
one whom he hated more intensely than 
Redmond Clancy, looking upon him as 
a changeling and a cheat, who had out- 
witted him by being born before his 
time ; and it would have been an ease 
to his swelling bosom to imprecate all 
evil things'against him. But he found 
himself constrained by his fate to 
tremble at the slightest inkling of dan- 
ger that might haply reach the object 
he so much detested. He felt as we 
may suppose the wretched prophet to 
have felt when he came to curse Israel, 
"andlol he blessed him altogether." 

There was one by his side who shared 
all the solicitude which he experienced 
for the preservation of the young sol- 
dier's life, and whose heart beat with 
terror at every fresh instance of reck- 
less bravery which he exhibited. But 
" woman's softer soul " can seldom take 
an interest by halves in anything, were 
it even a less striking subject than the 
existence of a handsome fellow of five- 
and-twenty, with dark eyes and black 
whiskers. Gertrude's gentle bosom, 
therefore, was a stranger to those min- 
gled sensations of bitterness which che- 
quered her sire's anxiety ; for "'twas 
in her heart that she wished the laddie 
weel," without recollecting how many 
valuable acres might change masters 
at the period of his demise. 

The eyes of Gripus were raised se- 
veral times from his newspaper, as the 
evening wore on, and he applied him- 
self frequently and feverishly to the 
toast and water, altogether regardless 
of expense, symptoms which betokened 
tnat some unwonted cause of impa- 
tience had excited him. Neither was 
his companion wholly free from uneasi- 
ness, for the arrival of Redmond Clancy 
had been expected by them both, since 
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the arrival of the early train at Euston- 
gquare, and yet he came not. By some 
entreaty he had been persuaded to pro- 
mise that he would present himself in 
London, in order to pass the inspection 
a medical officer, that Mr. Gripus might 
take out a policy of insurance upon his 
life, and thus set his spirit free from 
the terrible constraint that was ever 
upon it, compelling him to pray for the 
health and longevity of the greatest 
enemy of his peace. It would cost him 
a round annual sum, no doubt, to ef- 
fect an insurance to the large amount 
he contemplated; but anything was 
better than the contradictory emotions 
to which he was a constant prey ; and 
he felt that it would be a relief worth 
any purchase, to be able to discharge 
the perilous stuff that lay upon his 
heart, in one Ions-drawn, cordial curse, 
after he should have pocketed his po- 
licy. That assurance once perfected— 
"Oh for a curse to kill with 1" 

Just as Mr. Gripus had solaced his 
lacerated breast with reflections like to 
these, a knock was heard at the street 
door, and presently Mr. Pat Sharky, a 
member of the legal profession, was 
handed in. 

Mr. Sharky was not a bad specimen 
of a Dublin attorney, jovial, shrewd, 
loquacious, with a considerable dash of 
good nature, free in manner, brazen in 
countenance, and in excellent bodily 
ease. He was a man who lived upon 
his clients, and yet had no objection to 
let them share, after a manner, in his 

{>rosperity. As benevolent as a poor- 
aw commissioner, he was always ready 
to regale an unfortunate dog with a 
joint of its own tail. He had a smile, 
a joke, and a leg of mutton at the com- 
mand of all his victims. A more agree- 
able temper did not exist; and he must 
have been a very close observer who 
could divine how a cause was going in 
which Sharky was concerned, for he was 
only a very slight shade more jocund 
when all was lost than in the highest 
springtide of success. Mr. Sharky 
never was seen to greater advantage 
than upon a notable occasion when the 
Lord Chancellor threatened to strike 
him off the roll. You would have 
thought, as he left the court, that he 
had been declared heir of the Killy moon 
estates, and was hurrying off to levy a * 
fine and suffer a recovery, in order to 
cut off the entail from his scapegrace 
successor. It was his boast that he 
never lost his own temper, nor left any 



party, with whom he transacted busi- 
ness, with an aching heart. How far 
such an assertion squared with the oc- 
casional settlement of bills of costs, at 
which the happiest of clients will feel 
a twinge, it is not for those who never 
enjoyed that crowning proof of friend- 
ship to explain. But it has been cre- 
dibly stated, that when he served the 
office of sub-sheriff in Tipperary, a 
poor fellow, to whom it was his dutr 
to announce the day appointed for his 
execution, declared that of all the gen- 
tlemen he ever had to do with, "Mr. 
Pat Sharky had the natest way of com- 
ing over a man wid his talk." 

Mr. Sharky entered the apartment 
of Mr. Gripus with the same smile 
which he had carried away with him 
two evenings before from the sunny 
side of Killiney Hill; and having first 
offered his salutations to the young 
lad v, seated himself beside her father, 
with the air of one who had come laden 
with good tidings. 

"Well, Sharkv," said the miser, 
" have you brought him ?" 

"Ay, sure enough; but with an in- 
finite deal of trouble. I brought him 
away from Castle Connell, where I 
found him training for a wager to 
swim across the Shannon, just above 
the waterfall, with his hands tied be- 
hind his back." 

" Sink the idiot 1" exclaimed the en- 
raged lessee, gnashing his teeth. 

" I had to pay five guineas," the at- 
torney proceeded, "the forfeit of the 
bet, which was to come off on the follow- 
ing day, before he would even come out 
of the water, or suffer the manacles to 
be removed from his wrists ; but I suc- 
ceeded at last. His cousin, indeed, the 
young baronet, who has as keen an eye 
to number one as any gentleman of his 
years in Lower Ormond, wanted him 
to stay and double the bet ; but * ho- 
nour's sacred,' says he ; 'if I was sure 
to break my neck the next minute, old 
Skinflint (you'll excuse me, Mr. Gri- 
pus, for that's what he always calls you, 
by way of endearment),01d Skinflint, if 
it was only for the sake of one I won't 
mention (here Sharky winked over 
significantly towards the fair tenant of 
the window), Skinflint shall have the 
benefit of if " 

"Well, and where is he, now that 
you have him ?" testily demanded the 
gentleman thus thrice called out of his 
name. 

" Where is he now !" cried the at- 
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torney. " O, faith, you must consult 
the Wizard of the North about that. 
He may be over at the Cliffs of Moher, 
for anything I can telL The last sight 
I had of him was going down the chan- 
nel, in a yacht of twenty tons or there- 
abouts, with two of the Divers' Club, 
and a Newfoundland Dog. As it is 
blowing a gale from the east ever since, 
it is ten to one they are on the road to 
America this way." 

"What, Sir," said the old man, 
almost breathless with rage " have 
you come here to amuse yourself at my 
expense? Am I a man to be cheated, 
laughed at to my face, insulted, out- 
raged, and abused ?" 

" Why, what ails you ?" said Shar- 
ky, with imperturbable coolness, pro- 
menading his glances alternately from 
father to child, in an appealing man- 
ner ; " what is it ails him, I wonder ?" 

"Did you not," screamed the old 
man, as distinctly as his rage would 
give him utterance, " did you not say 
you brought him with you ?" 

" Well, and did not I ? I brought 
him with me as far as he would come ; 
and when he insisted on finishing the 
journey in his own way, I came on 
here to give vou notice. What more 
could I do, if you were Jacob himself 
waiting for the return of his little Ben- 
jamin ? I brought him every mile of 
the road as far as Kingstown ; and hard 
work it was, let me tell you, to coax 
him along to that point ; for, when the 
train came to Newbridge he thought 
to bolt, and settle an outstanding dif- 
ference, as he called it, at twelve paces, 
with a cornet of his acquaintance in the 
barracks. But I got him on, between 
scolding and wheedling, till he was 
lodged quite comfortable at Arm- 
strong's, m Kingstown, over his claret." 

" Claret !" cried the victim, aghast 
at the word. 

"Nothing less, upon my honour; 
nor was it a single bottle, or sometimes 
two, that would quench that raging 
thirst of his." 

It was his own tale this faithful guide, 
counsellor, and friend was telling ; for 
whatever were the vices or failings of 
young Clancy, a devotion to the plea- 
sures of the table was not among them. 
He drank by attorney ; and, in this 
instance, his attorney had taken spe- 
cial care of the credit of the family. 

Gripus groaned aloud, and pushed 
away the toastwater, as if he could no 
longer indulge in such a luxury, as 



long as the spendthrift's claret bill re- 
mained to be accounted for. " Go on, 
Sir," he said, "let me hear the sequel 
of this destructive person's progress." 

" It is soon told," rejoined the honest 
agent ; " for, while he was finishing 
his drink, as luck would have it, who 
should come in but young Scully of the 
Divers. You know the Scullys, don't 
you ?" 

" No, I don't," snappishly replied the 
miser ; " nor do I wish to know them.** 

" You're not far wrong there, let me 
tell you," said Sharky ; " for there's 
more knows them than likes them. 
Well, to make a short story of it, a 
comparing of notes took place between 
the two, which ended, in spite of all 
I could say against it, in my gentle- 
man going that instant on board a little 
cockleshell of a boat with two of the 
club and his own gallows-bird of a ser- 
vant, Finnerty. Of course you know 
him? 

"No; I don't." 

" More's your luck, then ; and 'tis 
well for you, if you never know him. 
But he's a protection to the boating- 
party, for all that. If there's any truth 
in the Book of Proverbs, they cannot 
go down while such a fellow sails in 
their company. But, as I was going 
to tell you, they sailed off to a regatta 
of herring smacks under the Tube, 
with an offer, on the part of my gen- 
tleman, to take my three to two, that 
he'd be in London before me. The 
east wind, however, has decided that 
wager. If they are not out beyond 
the point of Kinsale before now, there's 
no advantage in steam, at all at all ; 
canvas is iust as good." 

" May it waft him to —"said the in- 
furiate leaseholder, " no matter where* 
Wait a while ; all in good time. How 
unfortunate that he should come across 
his aquatic friend before the policy 
could be signed." 

" Not so bad, after all," said the at- 
torney, slyly helping himself to a glass 
of the toast-water, of which the rich 
golden colour, so like a mellow brown 
sherry, had evidently beguiled him; 
"not so bad as that any how," he 
spluttered, casting a spiteful glance at 
the decanter ; " nothing like so bad. 
For if he had not fallen in with a 
Scully, there was a Charybdis over the 
way, only too convenient to devour 
him." 

" Ah, indeed ?" said Gripus, grin- 
ning, in spite of his own vexation, at the 
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grimaces which Sharky still continued 
to make at the remembrance of his 
stolen potation. 

"As true as you ait there, ohating 
yourself and your neighbours," an- 
swered the disgusted man of law, " by 
pretending to defy Father Mathew with 
ft decoction of baker's raspings. ' Tis 
ft wonder to me how you're alive at all. 
But, as I told you, he was hardly three 
perches from the pier, when the cor- 
net from Newbridge, having heard of 
his particular inquiries en passant, was 
at tne door with a friend to give him 
satisfaction. A contrary business it 
would have been, too, for it was a horse 
ease, in which there had been a mutual 
take-in, and they had both told the 
truth of one another." 

"So, so; I understand the whole 
affair now, as well as it is possible to 
understand anything Irish," remarked 
Mr. Gripus. " If one of his friends 
had not carried him off to be drowned, 
the other would have made him remain 
behind to be shot. That's what you 
call luck, I think." 

"And so it is; the height of good 
luck, considering who's in the boat 
with him. There's a mortal difference, 
let me tell you, Sir, between a friend 
brought home on a door with a bullet 
through his lungs, and the same friend 
shaking himself like a water dog at your 
kitchen fire, and asking for brandy. I 
hope it's not the like of this (filliping 
the decanter of toast and water), you'll 
give him. As for drowning in the same 
boat with that Finnertv, 1 look upon 
it as a moral impossibility, were they 
on the banks or Newfoundland this 
moment." 

" You surely do not look upon that 
as a likely occurrence," said Gertrude, 
with a trembling voice ; " you cannot 
believe that they have been carried 
out so far to sea." 

" There's nothing impossible, Miss, 
when both wind and tide are against 
us, except, perhaps, setting into port," 
the attorney replied; "though I've 
known that same to be accomplished 
sometimes; as when a sheepsteater was 
acauitted by a jury of Meath graziers 
before Lord Norbury. Nevertheless 
it is a difficulty. But you may make 
your mind easy for this turn ; for I am 
greatly mistaken if I don't hear die 
rascal Finnerty's voice in the passage. 
Didn't I know he'd come up as dry as 
* duck wherever he went?" 

And true it was. That safe com- 



panion (superior by all accounts to 
Manby's lite boat, or a ekUtts caw/), 
had gained the inside of the street door, 
and was making himself as agreeable, 
as the terms of a very brief acquaint- 
ance would permit, to Martha, the 
London maid-of-all-work. 

"Hope you're well, Miss; very 
happy to see you again, Miss ; newer 
saw a young lady grow so tall and 
clever in the main time." 

"I think," said Martha, "I never 
had the pleasure of seeing you before." 

"Indeed you had, Suss, beggin* 
your pardon, upon my honour; I seen 
you in my dhrames every night since 
my master talked of coming up to Lon- 
don; and as you smiled upon me aich 
time, so charmin', ov coorse, Miss, yon 
must have seen me as well." 

Martha laughed. 

"Ay, that s the very smile sure 
enough. I'd swear to it, in a paradise 
of angels. Indeed, and upon my word. 
Miss, you're an ornament to your pro- 
fession, as Tommy Moore said to the 
steeple of Kilkinny_ 



• Wlthlifw like red cherrlee, and 
Like a dish of ripe str&vberriee •mother'd la i !■■■ * 

So, by your lave, if you plase, to our 
better acquaintance." 

Whatever ensued hereupon, sounds 
were uttered of what Mr. Sharky called 
"a skrimmage," at the foot of the 
stairs, and Martha's voice was beard 
denouncing her new admirer as " the 
impedentest fellar " in that street and 
the next, and requiring at the same 
time to know his business. 

" Business, Miss," said the varlet, 
" that's a thing nobody follows in the 
place I come from. But my accopa- 
tion just now is to find out what any 
man in his sober sinses would like to 
avoid, which is, saving your presence, 
an attorney." 

At this moment the door of Gripus* 
apartment opened, and Sharker's nee 
was seen at tne head of the stairs. 

" Oh, more power!" exclaimed the 
unabashed serving man, with a know, 
ing wink at his new acquaintance ; 
"talk of a sartain kerachthur and he's 
sure to turn up. Tis myself that's 
proud to see you safe, Mr. Sharky, 
over Monday, and the soart of com- 
pany we left you in. My master was so 
unasy about you, he didn't get a wink 
the whole way across." 

" I am sure of that fact, at all 
events," said the attorney—" though 
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you vouch for it. It is almost doubt- 
fill to in* if you slept yourself, as se- 
cure as you must feel on such occasions ; 
for it blew great guns. But where 
is your master? He should have 
been here himself, by appointment, this 
morning.** 

"And so he should, Mr. Sharky; 
true for you, Sir; ay, and so he 
would, too, only for a little bit of an 
accident in the train." 

A slight exclamation from the young 
lady in the parlour window betrayed 
the curiosity, and something more, with 
which she had listened ; while her sire, 
with feet thrust into contrary slippers, 
hobbled to the door, tremulously in- 
quiring what accident had happened, 
and if the young man could not be 
patched up to go before a doctor ! 

" Musha, the heavens forbid," said 
Finnerty, " that its the likes of him 
he'd be going before, or a clargy either. 
That be may never sin till he sinds 
for one or the other. But he set fire 
to his mistassheries with an unlucky 
cigar that he went to go light in the 
tunnel ; and so is obleecht to go to one 
Mr. M'Casher that's great at the like, 
to take the foxin' off o' them afore he'd 
appear in a lady's company. Mavrone ! 
but 'tis a quare fashion for Christians 
to be going about like Hoongarryans 
that a way." 

Gripus, reassured, returned to his 
toast and water, of which he took 
largely, pushing the bottle in a gene- 
rous way, as soon as he had helped 
himself, towards Sharky. Finnerty, 
in the mean time, who had followed 
them into the room, proceeded with 
the sequel of the accident of the singed 
whisker, which seemed to threaten much 
more serious consequences than his first 
intimation of the occurrence gave reason 
to apprehend. For it appeared that a 
person who rode in the same carriage 
with his master, and whom Finnerty 
designated a "great swell," had laugh, 
ed when Mr. Clancy was, of the two, 
rather disposed to gravity; and the 
absence of the latter had been only 
partly accounted for by the allegation 
of a Macassar appliance, inasmuch as a 
call had also to be made, somewhere 
about St. George's Fields, in the Rules, 
to ascertain whether the said " swell" 
was enough of a gentleman to go out 
with. 

This new alarm not only caused such 
a tremor to come over the fair semp- 
stress at the window, that she pricked 



her finger twice with her needle, for 
onoe that it passed through the thickly- 
welted garment which she was working 
at, but it set her father growling again 
at the attorney for having let so doubly- 
hazardous a life out of his hands until 
he had lodged him, in a whole skin, at 
the door of the Indisputable Insurance 



tiy, faith, I ought to hare held 
him fast when I had him," said Sharky, 
with an air of penitent acknowledgment, 
" only I could not. But this does look 
disagreeable. Very unlucky it will be, 
should it turn out, after all, both Scully 
and Charybdis. But maybe tis not 
so bad as you suppose. Harkye, gal- 
Iowb ." 

" Who is't you'd be for speaking too, 
Mr. Sharky?" said the personage ad- 
dressed. 

"Can't you guess?" repHed Sharky. 
" To yourself, of course." 

" xour honour mistakes me, then," 
retorted Finnerty, with pretended hu- 
mility, " for some other gentleman of 
your acquaintance ; for none of my god- 
fathers or godmothers being brought 
up to the law, they never dreamt of 
such a name for me." 

" Well, all in good time," said the 
attorney, with a spiteful grin. a Would 
you now tell Mr. Gripus what the per- 
son was like, that your master has got 
into this scrape with ?" 

" Like a turkeycock, then, if you 
must know all, looking out from under 
a shed, with a glass stuck in the corner 
of one eye to take your level. Who- 
ever made his hat must have got the 
prize for ugliness at the great Exhi- 
bition, being something bechuxt a coal- 
porter and a dane ; only the church, 
as uzial, had the biggest shave. Long 
sorry I'd be to buy him at his own 
valuation, in the hope of turning a 
penny on my bargain. A great big 
swaggering gobble, with his 'Damme, 
Sir, who are you. Sir ?' Ah, but may- 
be it wasn't Masthur Reddy that soon 
giv him a hint of who he was." 

" What 1 he did not strike him, 
did he?" 

" Well, perhaps not;" said the sar- 
castic Mr. Finnerty. "It might be 
only an accidence; but the poaliss 
was of a different opinion. They took 
us into quistody, that is ail; and if 
we're out now, 'tis owing to a young gen- 
tleman of the Hoozaws. We called 
upon him, the other day, at New- 
bridge, you remember Mr. Sharky." 
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"Yes," interrogated the man of 
law, opening his eyes and month to 
their widest extension ; " what of 
him?" 

'« Why, vou see, he came all the way 
in the tram unknownst, looking oat 
for my master, to give him satisfaction 
about a horse that was fired for a ring, 
bone ; and just as he stepped out, who 
does he see but the master in the hands 
of the law? 'Phew!' says he, 'this 
won't do at all, for I must be home in 
the Barracks on Friday morning, and 
here it is Tuesday night already.' So, 
up he goes to the office, and tells the 
magisthrait that he knows the young 
gentleman to be as paiceable when he's 
not crassed as any lamb, and offers to 
go bail for his good bebavour. Then 
away with the pair of them, head 
devils as ever wor, arm-in-arm, to set- 
tle the preluminaries." 

Gertrude shuddered, and threw down 
her work. Her father started from his 
chair in a state of high excitement. 

" Two duels in one day ! Miserable 
man that I am, to be dependent on 
such a young tiger for the mainstay of 
my existence." 

"Make yourself asy, ould gentle- 
man, about this one, anyhow," said the 
cool serving-man, stooping to caress 
the cat, " for it is over." 
" Over ? And the result ?" 
" O, nauthin," replied Finnerty, 
with a leer; "only a thrille. They 
fired one shot ; and the cornet is gone 
away wid his arm in a sling, himself 
and himself together, as friendly as 
two baigies after pickin* one bone, to 
look out for the other customer in St. 
George's Fields." 

Poor Gertrude could stand it no 
longer, but bursting into tears, buried 
her face in the interesting garment 
with which she had been occupied; and, 
after a vain attempt to stifle her sobs, 
at last stood up, and left the room. 

"Don't grieve, my dear," Gripus 
called after his daughter, mistaking the 
cause of her emotion ; " don't worry 
yourself, nor spoil my precious shirt. 
His life is insurable yet. Let him only 
breathe till to-morrow, and then he 
may be shot, hanged, or drowned, for 
aught you or any one else need care 
about him." 

" How can that be, my good friend?" 
said the attorney, as the door closed 
upon the retiring fair; " the policy is 
null and void, you know, in case of 
suicide, duelling, or justice." 



Gripus explained that such was, in- 
deed, the general rule of insurance; 
but a new office had started into exis- 
tence to meet the morality of the times, 
which was most indulgent to human 
frailty, and promised to ask no ques- 
tions, " provided the rascal was dead." 
These last words he pronounced with 
a grimace and a gesture, as if he were 
gloating over the corpse of his tor- 
mentor, and preparing to screw him 
down. " That is the office I will take 
him to," he added ; " and afterwards 
— why, the sooner the better." 

" We must not, however," Sharky 
maliciously threw in — " we must not 
forget the excursion into the outlaw 
region of St. George's Fields." 

This set the muscles of the old man's 
face twitching again ; and he started 
from his chair t with a vexed spirit, 
vowing to set out immediately, and try 
if he could not prevent a premature 
homicide. They sallied forth with this 
intent, having first obtained some more 
precise information from Finnerty, who 
had in the mean time got himself placed 
on the most amicable footing in the 
kitchen, where his presence seemed to 
diffuse an equal share of hilarity be- 
tween the cook and the maid-of-ail- 
work. 



'Twas a raw and gusty evening in 
the latter part of August; and the 
breeze, as it came askance through the 
palisades of Waterloo Bridge, dashed 
at intervals large sullen drops of rain 
against the firm-set teeth of Mr. Gripus. 

This set him ruminating in no amia- 
ble temper upon the unruly boy who 
was the cause of his exposure to the 
weather; and as he ground his teeth 
and grumbled his displeasure by turns, 
in his progress, he was no unapt repre- 
sentative of the squire in the Fairy 
Queen, when— 

" Chewing vengeance, all the way he went.** 

That way led a considerable distance 
among dubious streets, and by suspi- 
cious turnings, till they came before 
a hall-door, having a broad brass-plate, 
with the name and occupation of the 
object of their search engraven upon 
it — "Grimboldt, Surgeon Dentist." 
Such was the bearded "swell," whose 
direful wrath had diffused trepidation 
among the inmates of the parlour in 
Norfolk-street. 

"This looks like the turkeycock, 
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rare enough," observed Shark/, as he 
knocked. "Ill insure you at a mo- 
derate premium against a Charybdis 
here," 

" Don't be too sure," muttered Gri- 
pus, through his chattering teeth. 
" The fellow is German by his name, 
and may be a Burschenschaft or Feh- 
menote, or some other infernally dan. 
gerous assassin, for what you can 
tell." 

A dirty boy, with a boot in one hand 
and a brush in the other, opened the 
door, and ushered them into the street 
parlour, where unkempt and unshaven, 
without a collar to his shirt or a heel 
to his slippers, in an old blue coat 
covered with fragments of braid and 
military adornments, the antagonist of 
our fiery lieutenant sat polishing the 
last bone of a pound of mutton chops. 
He appeared rather out of humour at 
being surprised in that commonplace 
though useful exercise, and tendered a 
sort of excuse for the slovenly condi- 
tion of things as they were. " He had 
been engaged in an unpleasant affair 
all the morning, and had but just re- 
turned to his apartments, to snatch a 
hurried meal, and be off again for a 
period of uncertain duration. There- 
fore, as his visiters had apparently come 
upon business, and as such business was 
always most agreeably despatched by a 
coup de main, they would allow him to 
fall to work." 

Whilst he spoke, he was turning up 
his coat sleeves for an operation ; and 
having apparently satisfied himself by 
a glance at the miser's cadaverous as- 
pect and nervous manner, that he was 
the subject to be dealt with, he thrust 
him at once into an elevated arm-chair, 
pushed back his head with one hand, 
and poking the greasy fingers of the 
other into his mouth, uttered, as if 
communing with his own thoughts— 
"Here's what I call a job, indeed. 
Never saw a more beautiful under-jaw 
in the whole course of my practice." 

All this was done before the asto- 
nished patient could expostulate or 
ofler the slightest resistance; and it 
was not until the hard cold steel of a 
forceps was in actual contact with his 
best incisor, that he collected breath 
and force enough to repel his assailant, 
and demanded the meaning of such an 
outrage. 

Sharky, in the meanwhile, was dis- 
abled by the extreme measures to which 
he had been obliged to resort for the 



suppression of a violent tendency to 
laughter, from offering any aid. His 
friend might be despoiled of every tooth 
in his head before he could have inter- 
fered. 

"What do you mean, Sir, I ask 
again?" screamed the indignant Gri- 
pus, ejecting the mutton fat, with evi- 
dent symptoms of nausea, from his 
lips. 

" My good Sir," with soothing voice 
and manner, the dentist replied, whilst 
he still endeavoured, by gentle firm- 
ness, to detain him in the chair, " be 
patient for one minute, I ask no more 
to relieve you from this terrible tusk 
and its fellow on the other side." 

" If you do," said the miser, champ- 
ing with rage, " it shall be the dearest 
tusk that ever you meddled with." 

" Oh dear, no," the dentist answer- 
ed, still brandishing the forceps in dan- 
gerous proximity. " Only half-a-crown 
a pull ; by no means dear. You cannot 
have it done in an off-hand and re- 
spectable manner anywhere else so rea- 
sonably ; and the pain, I assure you, is 
quite an exaggeration. Did you ever 
have an incisor extracted, my dear 
Sir?" 

" No, nor ever will," roared the im- 
patient 'Gripus ; " so let me out of this 
confounded man-trap, or I tell you it 
will be worse for you." 

" And what the d — 1 did you come 
here for ? " demanded the dentist, feel- 
ing it to be now his turn to be angry, 
as he wiped his hands in the table 
cloth with an air of ineffable disgust. 
" What brought you here, if you in- 
tend to keep such ugly prongs as those 
in your head ? " 

" I advise you to keep a civil tongue 
in yours," Gripus retorted, "while I 
tell you what your abrupt conduct would 
not suffer me to explain sooner. I am 
come here with this gentleman, who 
might have interposed to clear up the 
mistake before, if he had not preferred 
to stand by, grinning like a ridiculous 
hysena. 

Sharky made a sort of penitent half- 
bow, and wiped away the tears which 
trickled down his still beaming cheeks. 

" We came, my valuable friend here" 
(another movement of contrition on the 
part of the attorney), "and myself, in 
behalf of a person with whom you had 
a collision in a railway carriage last 
evening." 

At this announcement the dentist 
changed countenance, looking almost 
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as blue in the gills as if his time had 
come to step into the operating chair. 

" The turkeycock confessed," was the 
mental reflection of Shark? ; " and noir 
if he won't begin to bluster, I am no 
judge of human nature — I don't know 
an eagle from a buzzard." 

No sooner said than done* 

" Take care, Sir, what you're about, " 
thundered the alarmed practitioner; 
" for although I'm no duellist, no Celt 
by profession, Sir, no blood-thirsty 
Irish fire-eater, I'm a determined man, 
Sir, and will not be outraged with im- 
punity." 

"Why, who's going to outrage you ?" 
said Sharky, drawling the word we have 
italicised in a peculiarly Irish man- 
ner; "it would hardly be worth while, I 
think, in any case ( but as we happen 
to have an interest in your skin for the 
present, make yourself quite easy about 
it." 

" I have no fear for my skin," re- 
plied the dentist, haughtily, " while I 
can avoid disagreeable contacts." Here 
he affectedly surveyed his wrists. 

" Our object" — Gripus eagerly in- 
terposed — " is to keep it whole." 

" That's if we can"-— subjoined the 
attorney, with emphasis on the last 
word, and giving his client a reproving 
nudge with his elbow at the same time, 
while he nodded a doubtful head* 
shake at the opposite party, which 
shot dismay through his u determined" 
heart : — " You were going out, Sir, 
you said, when we entered your apart- 
ment.'' 

" Yes ; such was my intention." 

"Going out!" cried Gripus ; "I hope 
not, Sir ; at least in the sense— 

"In the sense," hastily interrupted 
Sharky, "that we contemplate. My 
Mend here, Sir," continuing to address 
the bewildered dentist, " is apprehen* 
sive lest you might have a prior en* 
gagement that would prevent you going 
out with the young fire-eater you met in 
the train. You named him very correctly. 
Sir, I assure you, when you gave him 
that title." 

" Go out with him, Sir ?" said Grim- 
boldt, with a desperate effort to look 
both grim and bold; "and what if I 
should?" 

" I should then admire your spirit 
most extremely," said the attorney, 
drily. 

" Your ghost, he means," ejaculated 
the miser ; " not vour spirit, but your 
ghost ; for the villain would shoot you. 



Don't, Sir, don't ; don't think of so 
mad a thing. If yon go out with that 
Gunpowder Clancy, you'll come back 
on a door. The fellow has a notch on 
his pistols for every day in the week, 
each one of them the grave of a brave 



" Gentlemen," said the alarmed 
dentist, fidgeting about for his hat and 
stick, "for heaven's sake, don't de- 
tain me any longer, I have a most im- 
portant engagement some distance from 
town ; and really, as you seem to have 
no particular business with me, I shall 
take my leave." 

"And how long, pray?" inquired 
Gripus. 

" That's quite uncertain. It may be 
a week; perhaps sooner. Much will 
depend on matters not within my own 
control. It happens at a provoking 
time, certainly: I would rather than 
any sum I could mention stay till I 
see the end of this affair; but perhaps 
your friend will be in town on my re- 
turn—Eh ?" 

" Well, I don't know," said Sharky, 
administering sundry plucks and pinches 
behind his back to the excited Gripus ; 
" he will certainly remain to the last 
moment in the hope of meeting with 
you. But he must be with his regiment 
tn Ireland by Monday next. Could 
you name Thursday morning?" 

" Impossible ; quite impossible : not 
sooner than Monday, in any event.** 

"Are you sure of that?" cried 
Gripus, breaking out of all bounds. 

" Because if you are," said Sharky, 
pushing the miser aside, " we will be 
with you on Hie evening of that day ; 
and ten to one but we may be accom- 
panied—. Whisht 1 Is this him I see 
coming up the street ?" 

" Gentlemen, I must insist— I can- 
not—good day, gentlemen : and recol- 
lect— -mind what you are about, I am 
a most determined man when I am 
roused, but — " 

" But it takes a good deal to rouse 
you," said Sharky. 

The observation, however, was ad- 
dressed to an absentee, for the dentiat 
had bolted ; and whether he ever 
returned to his lodgings from that 
day to this, must remain unknown 
to the readers of our most true history. 

"Now if I had a pair of moustache* 
like that fellow," said the attorney, aa 
he walked away, linked with hit client, 
"I would step into the first barber's 
shop on the road, and get them shaved 
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off. Yon are safe in that quarter. 
ETen the clerical office would insure 
yon against risk there: and now we 
have but to make out our bird and bag 
him till the morning." 

In the mean time, the object of their 
solicitude was most agreeably engaged 
in a half-flirting and all-lovemaking 
tete-h4ete with the demure Gertrude, 
in the parlour at Norfolk-street. He 
had been twice at Grimboldt's, without 
being so fortunate as to meet him; 
and judging from the appearance of 
the place, and the ambiguous answers 
he received from the servant, that it 
would be quite time enough to " call 
again to-morrow," recollected at length 
the engagement which had brought 
him to London. Upon his entrance, 
he was a good deal surprised, and not 
a little gratified, at the warm and joy- 
ous greeting of the pretty spinster ; for 
he was unconscious that he possessed 
any particular interest in her good 
will, having seen her but twice since 
she was a mere child ; and on both oc- 
casions his thoughts were pre-occupied 
l>y an anxious desire to come at her 
sire's liberal side with a bill at a long 
date upon the army agent. Still less 
did he suspect that the affairs which 
had detained him from his appoint- 
ment all the morning had transpired, 
or that there was any special cause of 
congratulation in his present safe and 
unharmed condition. No wonder, then, 
if his vanity was nattered by a recep- 
tion, so contrary to anything he could 
expect from the master of the house, 
and that when the damsel, fair and free, 
started from her seat, and almost ran 
to meet him, holding out both her 
hands, and in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, assured him that she was de- 
lighted to see him, it was no wonder that 
he felt something like a reciprocal sen- 
timent rising up all at once within his 
bosom. A soldier should be prepared 
lor a surprise ; but when he encoun- 
ters such an assailant at an unexpected 
corner, and the glow in her cheeks and 
the liquid tenderness of her eve give 
undoubted tokens of sincerity, he must 
be " more or less than a man," at all 
events he must be a great deal more or 
a great deal less than five-and-twenty, 
if it be not all up with him from that 
moment. Our lieutenant was as in- 
vulnerable as any youth in these wary 
times can be, to the soft attacks of a 
trained and professional manslayer. He 
could detect the wiles and guiles of the 



dangerous foe ; stand unscathed before 
a whole battery of charming rattles, 
and never blench under the silent ar- 
tillery of that languishing brigade, 

* Who try 
To kill us by looking •* If ttwy would die." 

But it was quite a different affair, 
when he had to do with a " true de- 
notement working from the heart," 
as he felt this reception to be. There 
was nothing bold, nor affected, nor con- 
strained, nor unfeminine, in the hear- 
tiness which the young maiden threw 
into her manner; but whereinsoever 
she might have been deemed to o'er- 
step the modesty of conventional pro- 
priety, it was evidently the effect of 
surprise at his sudden appearance, and 
of joy that could not be dissembled in 
his presence. 

" I'll tell you what," said Mr. Clancy 
to himself, when, the first warmth of 
greeting being over, the damsel began 
to recollect herself and, deeply blush- 
ing, retired unto her chair, *' I'll tell 
you what, Master Redmond, there may 
be good reasons after all for a man to 
take care of himself in this naughty 
world, instead of thrusting his hand 
into every lion's mouth that happens 
to cross him in his path. Woman may 
be the cause of war now, as she has 
been in the olden time, but her gentle 
influence more frequently tames the 
fierce and reckless dispositions of our 
nature, and, by the charm which she 
diffuses over lire, gives it an additional 
value in our eyes. Here at length is 
a cause to love life and wish to see long 
days." 

The reflection was just, for this is 
the true principle of life insurance. 
Now did he rejoice that the cornet's 
bullet had whistled wide of his ear ; 
now it became at once a satisfaction, 
instead of a vexation, to believe, with 
the accurate observer of human nature 
in the kitchen, that the enemv in the 
railway car was more of a turkeyooek 
than a ger-falcon. In the course of 
that quarter of an hour the value of Mr. 
Gripus's lease rose quite fifty per cent. 
Any actuary in the city who could have 
read the thoughts of our hero, when 
he was threading the narrow streets 
about the obelisk, and who could read 
them now, would not hesitate to say 
so. For foolhardiness is another name 
for desperation; Qui zonam perdidit 
ibit. Of the thousands whom we see 
heedlessly rushing into dangers, which 
neither duty nor conscience requires 
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them to encounter, how few there are 
-who have any ties to bind them to life. 
Let hope whisper to them that a good 
time is coming, and although it may 
not damp their courage, they must be 
mad outright if they continue the same 
rash and headstrong beings that we 
see them now. 

A very prudent change came o'er 
the spirit of Lieutenant Clancy as the 
prospect opened to him of such an 
agreeable solution of his difficulties as 
the smiles of the fair Gertrude por- 
tended. He was no fortune-hunter. 
Had he been he might, no doubt, have 
made his book before now. But when 
the attractions of a rich dowry, and a 
most unexceptionable person seemed 
all at once to invite an offer, there was 
nothing wrong, though it may have 
been unromantic, in his being struck 
by so eligible a coincidence. 

He is no good soldier, who, having 
discovered an advantage, neglects to 
avail himself of it. Kedmond did no 
discredit to his profession on this occa- 
sion. A quarter of an hour sufficed to 
bring him and his fair adversary to an 
understanding, that the very best po- 
licy of insurance would be that of 
which the bonus is issued from Doctors' 
Commons. The chief difficulty he 
experienced lay in her distrust of his 
wild and reckless habits. But he pro- 
tested so eloquently that he was no 
longer tired of his life, and promised 
so earnestly never to fight another duel, 
never to swim above the falls of Doonass 
with his hands tied behind his back, 
never to cross the Irish Channel in an 
open boat, never to ride a steeple- 
chase, never to put himself in training 
for a boat-race, nor to walk a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours; that she 
had the utmost confidence in his refor- 
mation of life and manners. 

The conference had attained this in- 
teresting and satisfactory conclusion, 
when the hall-door was opened to Mr. 
Gripus's knock, and his hard precise 
voice was heard, while he requested 
his companion to " scrape his feet, and 
walk in." 

"Walk in," said the attorney, affect- 
ing to shiver, " Walk in : but take no 
air of the fire. Bather an uncomfort- 
able evening, Mr. Gripus," he conti- 
nued to remark, in ascending the stairs, 
u for toast-and- water. Isn't it strange 
how people can ever hope to go to 
heaven upon such drink? Kitty, my 
darling" — so he addressed the maid-of- 



all-work, not knowing, and earing as 
little, if her name were Grizzle, or 
Estifania, " You have the kettle boil- 
ing, of course, for a little brandy-and- 
water?" 

But brandy-and- water, and all other 
visions of felicity speedily vanished 
from his contemplation at the sight of 
his truant charge, who, as the door 
opened, appeared seated over against 
Miss Gripus, and in close proximity to 
her, while she wound into the form of a 
ball a large hank of thread, distended at 
half-fathom length, over his outspread 
fingers. " Oh ! 'pon my word and ho- 
nour," he continued, "here we have 
a clue to him at last." 

The expression of Mr. Gripus's fea- 
tures, when he beheld the group which 
a statuary might admire, was demon- 
strative of various feelings, among 
which, that of pleasure was the least 
conspicuous. He was not sorry to find 
the bird in captivity; but his satisfaction 
was considerably abated by a sight of 
the meshes which held him. Any tie 
but that. If it were the thread of his 
life, although that life was uninsured, 
the miser could almost have found it in 
his heart to sever it. Nevertheless he 
thought it better for the moment to 
dissemble, and with constrained cour- 
tesy to greet his visiter. The young 
lady, however, was quickly made to 
understand by a hint, which, though 
slight, was sufficient to bring the 
traitor blushes into her cheeks, that 
she had chosen her bobbins indiscreetly ; 
and afterwards an excuse was found to 
make her leave the room, to which she 
returned no more while Clancy was 
there. 

"This looks more like a place of 
business than of conviviality," said 
Sharky, looking full at the decanter of 
toast and water, "so, perhaps, we 
had better proceed to the matter at 
once." 

" Of course," replied Gripus, as he 
threw a sinister glance at the lieutenant, 
"there can be no other attractions 



" Humph," quoth Clancy, returning 
the look with something almost amount- 
ing to a nod towards the vacant chair 
of the sempstress, which shot a pang of 
rage through her father's breast. " It 
is as good, old gentleman, to be frank 
with you, and declare at once that there 
are attractions, and very potent ones, 
which make me desire to quarter my- 
self here for ever." 
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" What's in the wind now, I won- 
der?" ejaculated the attorney. 

"And I don't wonder at all," groaned 
the dolorous miser, whose perplexity 
now seemed to be complete. 

"No, Sir l" said the cool lover, " a 
sensible man, as you are, wonders at 
nothing that is natural, and this is the 
most natural thing in the world. I 
have seen your daughter, conversed 
with her* discovered that she was born 
to attach me to life by subduing my 
wild nature, and giving me an object 
to live for. As a short way, therefore, 
of concluding the business on which we 
three are here met together, I make 
you a formal proposal for her hand." 

" Well P said the attorney, "this 
bangs. Two duels and a proposal of 
marriage in four-and- twenty hours. You 
are a most desperate man, surely." 

" It is precipitate I own," continued 
the lieutenant, "but circumstances 
oblige me to be prompt. An offer, 
which I received on leaving Head 
Quarters, through my generous cousin, 
Sir Barnaby, that a worthy uncle of 
ours would procure me a company in a 
West Indian Regiment must be de- 
cided upon, yea or nay, before to-mor- 
row's post ; and the decision, Sir (ad- 
dressing Gripus), rests with you." 

" Go, then," said the miser, concen- 
trating all his venom in a low, grating, 
deliberate voice, which gave double 
pungency to his dropping t words. " Go, 
Sir, to the West Indies, or to a hotter 
place, for the honour of your alliance 
is too great for a daughter of mine." 

"Stay, stay," the attorney inter- 
posed; "you cannot be serious about 
this West Indian aflair ; or, if you are, 
our insurance project is gone already 
to that hotter place, recommended by 
your intended father-in-law." 

" I care not," said Gripus, in his 
fury, "let it go. It shall never be 
redeemed at sucn a price. But, as you 
hint, this gentleman may be only trying 
to drive a better bargain by reporting 
an imaginary promotion." 

" It is not my fashion, Sir, to utter 
untruths, or listen to insinuations that 
I do so ;" said Clancy, exhibiting some 
dangerous scintillations of his "wild 
nature " in the flashing of his dark eye. 
"But this is a matter in which you 
have a right to reouire evidence ; and, 
with your leave, 1 shall summon my 
witness." He rang the bell, and gave 
directions for Finnerty to appear. 
" Your law agent, Mr. Sharky," he 



added, " will tell you that my servant 
is, in this case, an unexceptionable wit- 



"For the sort of testimony I have 
known him to bear," said the cautious 
attorney, " I can vouch that you could 
hardly go beyond him." 

• " Finnerty," said the lieutenant, 
"Tell these gentlemen what passed 
between Sir Barnaby and myself in the 
fishing-boat, below Castleconnell, last 
Friday." 

" Ah ! thin, your honour, is it all 
about Nelly Browne you want me to 
be telling ?" cried the bashful servitor. 

"No, no, no;" hastily interposed 
his master, " about an exchange into 
another regiment." 

" Oh, Jimmaiky, is it? The dickens 
be wid the pair o' them, the ould re- 
lation and the young one ; they're both 
of a story. But I hope that's not what 
you're thinking of, Master Remmy, 
to plaze them. It's too long they think 
you're living." 

"Never mind what their object may 
be ; say all that you know about it." 
" Ay do, my good fellow," Sharky 
chimed in; "tell as much of the truth 
as may be agreeable. We'd be glad of 
a sample of your ability in that fine." 

"Well that's nattheral any way," 
replied the unabashed Finnerty ; " for 
it is not often in your line to hear the 
like from any one. But if it will sarve 
my master to tell the truth in his cause 
here it goes; if all the attorneys in the 
Barony of Quin were present by to 
make mischief out of it. 'Remmy,' 
says the Barrownight, ' Uncle Manus 
was lamenting the other day to see so 
fine a young fellow dawdling about the 
streets of Limerick, or throwing fishin'- 
hooks after the salmon at Doonass, when 
he might be making a man of himself 
in some other part of the world.' * How 
is that?' says my master. 'Isn't it 
better to be dawdlin' here than killing 
time at the billiard-table ?' " 

"Well, never mind what I said; 
come to the point at once." 

"That's what I always come to, 
plaze your honour/' Finnerty answered, 
" when I'm allowed to go my own road. 
But, not to be tantalyzin' ye, I'll go 
straight to it this time. 'Bemmy 
(begging your pardon, Sir), ' Bemmy,' 
says Sir Barney, 'Uncle Manus has 
took an uncommon likin' to you.' ' It 
must be uncommon,' says your honor, 
says you ; ' for his common behavour 
rcsimblus anything but likin*.' " 
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44 Well, well, what matters my an- 
swer? The offers-come at once to the 
offer." 

"The offer then was a good offer 
for any one that loves a short life, and 
a merry one. A Captain of the Sugar 
Boilers, with your passage paid out, 
and as good as an engagement for you 
to marry a yallow beauty, as sure as 
you lived to the end of the year, with 
herself in one scale, and the weight of 
her in goold in the other, all in regard 
of presarvin' you from dawdlin* away 
your time with the Miss Considines at 
the boordin' house of Castleconnell. It 
was uncommon tinder-hearted of the 
ould gentleman, to be sure." 

" And what is to be your share of 
the promotion, my honest boy?" asked 
the attorney, who never omitted an 
opportunity of having a gird at Fin- 
nerty. 

" 1 feth, I don't know. Twasn't 
that I was thinkin' of; but there was 
something about a wacancy in the post 
of devil to the Jimmaiky Attorney- 
General, if I could grow black enough 
to fill it ; and I was laid out to consult 
your honour, Mr. Sharky, for instruc- 
tions. I knew I needn't go beyant 
you." 

•'A very palpable hit," observed 
Gripus, in his dry manner ; " but what 
necessity to sift this matter any far- 
ther? You, Sir," addressing himself 
to Clancy, " are the best judge of your 
own interest. If you prefer going to 
a colony where the yellow fever pays 
an annual visit to the Barracks, and 
the eholera is now raging, the way is 
before you, and I wish you a good 
voyage." Here he looked towards the 
door, and Clancy, too proud to wait 
for more, stalked furibund out of the 
room, forgetful in his anger alike of 
Gertrude, and of his own recent good 
resolutions. His trusty servant was 
about to follow, but being motioned 
by Sharky to remain, retained his posi- 
tion, until a violent bang of the hall, 
door assured him of the departure of 
his master. Then, with a grotesque 
shrug, he exclaimed — 

44 There he's off. The steam is up, 
and the tailor's shop won't hold him to- 
morrow, with all the flannel drawers, 
dimity jackets, and straw hats he'll be 
ordermtt for the voyage." 

" What voyage, varlet?" — said 
Sharky, sapping half a crown into 
Finnerty's hand. " You know as well 
as I do, that all this is a made up 



thing. Why should Mr. Manns Clancy, 
who is hard enough up to provide for 
his own sons, and never treated your 
master with common civility, come down 
with the price of a Company for him 
now?" 

" That I may never see the colour 
of your money again, Mr. Sharky," 
replied Finnerty, " if I know ; but if 
you heard the cough of the young Bar. 
rownight, maybe you might guess the 
reason." 

Mr. Gripus turned towards the 
speaker with awakened interest. 

" What cough, man, did you speak 
of?" said he, and then pushing the 
decanter of toast and water towards 
him, invited him to drink. But Sharky 
laid his hand upon the extended arm 
of the willing guest, and Gripus, ad- 
monished by the gesture, fetched out 
a bottle of brandy from the closet, and 
set it before him. "Now tell the 
truth— what cough did you speak 
of?" 

'• It may be only a cowld f your ho- 
nour," said the shrewd rascal, "and 
if Doctor Griffin had fair play at him, 
he'd be well in no time. But youth is 
headstrong, and when it runs on for 
one month after another, with a blister 
to night and a snipe-bag to-morrow- 
leeches one minute and standing above 
his ancles the next on the weir after a 
trout that keeps him m play for half 
an hour,— why, what with that, and 
with hard going at night, cigar-smok- 
ing, and porter-drinking, and brandy - 
and- water till may be twelve o'clock 
with them officers — and all that with 
consumption in the family ; little 
wonder it is that Manus Clancy would 
like to send the only life that stands 
between himself and the title and estate 
out of the way." 

" If we could believe all this," said 
the miser, rather soliloquising aloud, 
than intending to address any person 
in the room. 

"Believe it, your honour I" cried 
the indignant Irishman. " Did I ever 
tell you a lie before ?" 

" It would be hard for you," the 
attorney remarked, "when this is 
the first spice of your quality he ever 
had. But if Manus Clancy has really 
made such an offer, and your master, 
I am sure, would not affirm H in un- 
truth, there is some ground to justify 
at least a suspicion." 

44 To be sure there is, Mr. Sharky," 
cried Finnerty, tossing off a second 
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gkfld of brandy to the intense amaze- 
sent of the owner—" for what is more 
nattheral than for the uncle, if he 
wants to walk into the property, to set 
the land-crabs first a- walking into the 
right heir?" 

" I think you may retire now," said 
Gripus, perceiving the right hand of 
the orator 9 in one of its rhetorical flou- 
rishes, making a third approach to- 
wards the brandy bottle, "and we 
shall make some farther inquiries about 
the matter. In the mean time, make 
my compliments to your master, and 
ask him to come here to breakfast in 
the morning." 

There was just enough of truth in 
this story of Sir Barnaby's delicate 
state of health to make it undeniable. 
He was troubled with a cough, and was 
little inclined to coddle himself, but 
took freely of the sports of the field and 
the pleasures of the table. His uncle 
Manas, moreover, a long-sighted, am- 
bitious man, had procured, through 
some influential source, a promise of a 
company in a West Indian Regiment 
for one of his own sons, which in a cal- 
culation of the chapter of accidents he 
would have been quite willing to trans- 
fer to his nephew* The latter, too, in 
his reckless and adventurous spirit, was 
not altogether averse to the proposal, 
and had actually come to London with 
bis mind open to any impression which 
might occur to fix his destiny. It was 
in that humour that he had taken his 
passage in the Scully yawl plucked 
the formidable GrimboJdtby the beard, 
and stood the fire of his friend the cor* 
net of the Seventh. In the same spirit 
he was ready to be guided by circum- 
stances whether he should throw him* 
self in the way of the Quadroon beau- 
ties of Port Royal, or take the goods 
the gods might provide for him nearer 
home. All his mdifierentisn^however, 
was dissipated by his interview with 
the fair Gertrude ; and, with the im- 
pulsive ardour of his nature, he re- 
solved that upon the fate of his appli- 
cation for her hand the West Indian 
project should stand or fall. There 
was nothing, therefore, untrue or de- 
ceptive in the abrupt alternative which 
he announced to Mr. Gripus when he 
proposed himself a suitor for his daugh- 
ter's hand. Whatever aid the extem- 
poraneous wit of Finnerty had contri- 
buted towards his success was unex- 
pected by him, and, of course, he was 
altogether guiltless of designedly mis- 



leading the old gentleman to take a 
more favourable view of his case. 

If there was any complicity, it was 
on the part of Sharky, who did not 
believe m the dangerous condition of 
the young baronet's health, having re- 
cently seen him and witnessed proofs 
both of the strength of his lungs and 
the soundness of his appetite. But he 
had a kindly feeling towards young 
Clancy,and entertaining a conscientious 
opinion that a match with Miss Gripus 
would be highly agreeable, and might 
be sufficiently eligible, for both par- 
ties, he judged it no part of his duty 
to call the facts too rigidly in question. 
When Gripus, therefore, demanded his 
opinion, he concurred without any ap- 
pearance of incredulity in their proba- 
bility, and even put the case in the 
most favourable light for the lover, by 
suggesting either of two contingencies 
which would make it imprudent to 
allow him to accept the interested 
bounty of his uncle Manus. 

" As to insuring his life," he said, 
" that is clearly out of the question. No 
office would do that, while those two 
scourges of humanity, the cholera and 
the yellow fever, are combining with 
new rum and rattle-snakes to drive 
every European in that climate into the 
arms of certain death. Once let him 
drop down the river there, at South* 
ampton, and the loss of your lease is 
an accomplished fact. There is five 
hundred a-year gone at once from you 
and your family for ever. But there is 
another event on the cards, from which 
you would, by the same act, cut your- 
self out as effectually as Louis Philippe 
made over the inheritance of his chil- 
dren to that stock of Barabbas who 
now usurps it. Suppose that, in the 
course of a year or so, that neglected 
cough should do its work, and Sir 
Manus Clancy — think of that — Sir 
Manus Clancy — walk into possession of 
Cherry-Orchard, while, as that gal- 
lows-bird iust now said, the land-crabs 
were walking into our fiery young 
friend in Jamaica; could you ever for- 
give yourself?" 

" 6h, yes ; I do hate him so." The 
miser grinned and groaned at the same 
time. 

" That may be ; but your daughter, 
it is plain, has a different feeling ; and 
if, instead of seeing her a baronet's 
lady, at the head of a noble estate 
she should still sit moping, and weep- 
ing, and wearing herself away in that 
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window, over tout old rags of shirts, 
while you had not even the rents of 
the farm to console you — what then ?" 

"That would be very miserable 
indeed," sighed the miser ; " and if I 
were quite sure that the young baronet 
was in the dangerous state of health 
that intemperate brandy-sop describes, 
and if this rake-hell, his master, were 
to make a right disposition of his pro- 
perty, actual and prospective, so as to 
leave it a matter of perfect indifference 
whether he lives or dies, why, then, 
much as I hate him, I think it would, 
nevertheless, be a Christian duty to 
forgive him." 

"That's like yourself, my dear Sir," 
said the attorney. " I always said you 
had a warm heart, if one only knew 
the way to it. What would it be, if 
your drink was of a more generous 
quality V* 

It was not without much inquiry, 
hesitation, and reluctance, that Mr. 
Gripus could be induced to think with 
patience of a marriage between his 
daughter and the lieutenant. He first 
tried the insurance-offices ; but none of 
them would undertake the risk of a 
West Indian campaign at any pre- 
mium ; and even then, it was not until 
he had ascertained that Sir Barnaby 
was bound for a yacht voyage to the 
suspicious climate of Madeira, that he 
yielded. In the end, when his con- 
sent was extorted, he gave it, as 
Brabantio handed over his daughter to 
the Moor : — " I here do give thee that 
with all my heart which, but thou hast 
already, with all my heart I would 
keep from thee." 

Now, to conclude, according to the 
morale and the greatest-possible-hap- 
piness principle of modern fiction- 
mongers, we ought to kill Sir Barnaby 
off-hand, in order to prove the diagno- 
sis of Mr. Finnerty to be correct : or, 
at least, if the baronet were too tough 



to die, for the sake of making two 
lovers happy, we should change his 
nature, so that he should give away aQ 
his acres in Gloucestershire for that 
purpose. But Irish baronets don't 
give away land for nothing now-a-days, 
vile as it is, nor die to oblige their re- 
lations, if they can help it Sir Bar- 
naby lives, and notwithstanding the 
price of oats, is a prosperous gentle- 
man, and on the point of marriage. 
He is sometimes troubled with a chronic 
cough ; but he seems to thrive upon it, 
and grows so fat and sleek, that Uncle 
Manus never sees him without blessing 
himself, for not having thrown away 
his West Indian chance upon the next 
in remainder. That gentleman (proz- 
imus magna vitervaUo) is still a lieute- 
nant, high up in the list, and amuses 
himself sometimes, when off duty, in 
fishing ; sometimes in more athletic 
sports; but he keeps reasonably faithful 
to his promise against running into 
unnecessary danger, and has forfeited 
the friendship of a noble marouis, by 
refusing to ride the celebrated Bolting 
Colt, at the Funchestown steeple- 
chase. Sir Barnaby, full of admira- 
tion at his military genius, never 
ceases to stimulate it, by advising an 
exchange into a regiment at the Cape, 
where he might distinguish himself 
against the Caffres ; but even Uncle 
Manus, who is as disinterested as 
friends are whose own interest does not 
interfere, protests against such a scheme 
as foolhardy. That speaks volumes for 
the descent of the title and estates in 
the direct line. Whatever improve- 
ment in worldly fortune, therefore, 
our hero may reasonably look forward to, 
seems to be indissolubly connected with 
the lease of Cherry- Orchard, which is 
settled reversionally upon his wife and 
himself; and as his is the last life in 
that, let us take leave of him by heartily 
wishing that it may be a long oncj 
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THE BIRDS OP IRELAND.* 



" What our eies have seene, and our hands 
have touched, we shall declare. There is a 
small islande in Lancashire, called the Pile 
of Fouldera, wherein are found the broken 
pieces of old and bruised ships, some whereof 
have been cast thither by shlpwracke, and 
aU> the trunks and bodies, with the branches 
of old and rotten trees, cast up there like- 
wise ; whereon is found a certaine spume or 
froth, that in time breedeth unto certaine 
shells, in shape like those of a muskle, but 
sharper pointed and of a whitish colour; 
wherein is contained a thing in forme like a 
lace of sflke finely woven as it were togither 
of a whitish colour, one ende whereof is 
fastened unto the inside of the shell, even as 
the fish of oistera and muskles are ; the other 
ende is made fast unto the belly of a rude 
masse or lumpe, which in time cometh to the 
shape and forme of a bird ; when it is per- 
fectly formed the shell gaspeth open, and the, 
first thing that appeereth is the foresaid lace 
or string ; next come the legs of the birde 
hanging out, and as it groweth greater it 
openeth the shell by degrees, till at length it 
is all come foorth and hangeth only by the 
bill. In short space after it cometh to full 
mataritie and falleth unto the sea, where it 
gathereth feathers and groweth to a foule 
bigger than a mallard, and lesser than a 
goose, having blacke legs and bill or beake, 
and feathers blacke and white spotted in such 
manner as is our magge Pie.'' — The HerbaU 
or General Historie of Plants. By John 
Gerard of London, Master in Cuirurgeric. 
London: 1697 p. 1391. 

" If, then, it be admitted that the upper 
Umb (arm and hand) of man is the horao- 
logue of the fore limb of the amphiume, of 
the pectoral fin of the fish,' and of the pec- 
toral ray of the Lepidosiren, it follows that, 
like the latter, it must also be the * diverging 
appendage * of the arch called 'scapular,' 
which is the hoemal arch of the occipital ver- 
tebra: and, therefore, however strange or 
paradoxical the proposition may sound, that 
the scapular arch and its appendages down 
to the last phalanx of the little finger are 
tnuy and essentially bones of the skull." — 
On the Nature of Limbs. By Richard Owen, 
F.K.S. London: 1849.— p. 112. 

Strange histories both! each equally 
startling us in our sober views of the 
world around us, and making us pause 
before we accept as truths the proposi- 



tions of a science where such wonders 
are enunciated. Yet each has a very 
different claim on our assent. One may 
be assumed as a fair representative of 
the state of natural history in the six- 
teenth century, tho other of its state 
in the middle of the nineteenth. One 
is the pure creation of an imaginative 
and marvel-loving brain, utterly desti- 
tute of foundation, derived from loose 
and scarcely recognisable analogies, and 
capable only of co-existing with abso- 
lute ignorance of the laws of living 
beings : the other, no less maivciloui, 
is the result of close and deeply pe- 
netrating observation ; of accumulated 
facts and rigid induction ; of profound 
thought and thorough acquaintance 
with the phenomena of organisation— 
a truth full of widely extending rela- 
tions and grand significance. The 
history of living beings is, indeed, 
changed— changed in its philosophy; 
changed in its data; changed in its 
conclusions; chanced in all save the 
marvellousness of tnese conclusions 1 

And to what are we to refer the vast 
revolution which has thus been effected 
in the history of organised existence? 
Many causes are in operation. In com- 
mon with every branch of natural sci- 
ence, our knowledge of organisation 
owes to the proper employment of the 
inductive method its first great impulse 
— the infusion of that healthy vitality 
which has carried the studv of living 
beings out of the domain of 7 mere ima- 
gination into the region of fact, and 
has substituted for groundless and 
absurd speculations truths of high im- 
port, but, beside the recognition of 
the inductive method as the great guide 
in our inquiries into nature, there is 
another, a more peculiar and special 
source of that uncontrolled progress- 
that inherent force, by which the biolo- 
gical sciences speed their way towards 
perfection ; we alludeto the high po- 
sition which comparative anatomy nas 
of late years taken, and the general 
acknowledgment of its power in deve- 
loping the great laws of organisation. 
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What analysis has been in the physical 
sciences, the dissecting knife and the 
microscope are in the science of life ; 
by their aid a flood of light has been 
let in on the darkest regions of organi- 
sation, and scarcely a day passes that 
we are not startled by some new mar- 
vel, or that some strange mystery is not 
revealed to the daring votary of truth. 
Hence is it that the science of living 
beings is now marked by the most 
beautiful generalisations, and that there 
is here scarcely a single fact, however 
apparently unimportant in itself, which 
may not, by being viewed in connexion 
with others, be found invested with a 
significance which could have hardly 
been anticipated, and become an essen- 
tial step in that process by which the 
investigator of Nature can alone hope 
to attain the highest goal of his in- 

Suiries — the conception of the plan of 
le universe — of the idea, in all reve- 
rence we say it, which reigned in the 
Divine mind on the eventful morning 
of creation. 

Such is the high end which the na- 
turalist proposes to himself, and such 
the means by which progress towards 
that end can alone be attained. We 
must not, however, be misunderstood, 
as if we had here insisted on the iden- 
tity of zoology and comparative ana- 
tomy. AVe believe, that while they are 
each absolutely indispensable to the 
perfect development of the other, they 
are yet essentially distinct. Zoology 
is not comparative anatomy, nor is 
comparative anatomy zoology. In the 
original determination of the mutual 
relations and essential affinities of the 
animal kingdom, and the establishment 
of those general views by which the 
vast assemblage of sentient beings may 
be presented to the mind as a mutually 
reacting, and consistent, and harmo- 
nious whole, comparative anatomy can 
in no department be dispensed with ; 
but when the true structural rela- 
tions of the higher animals have 
once been determined by careful dis- 
sections in a comparatively small num- 
ber of instances, we discover that cer- 
tain peculiarities of external form may 
henceforth be taken as indices of in- 
ternal structure, and generally applied 
without further necessity of actual dis- 
section ; hence, in the higher members 
of the animal kingdom, external form 
possesses an importance of the first 
rank, and its study leads to truths of 
immense value. And it is well that it 



is so ; for it is in external nature, in 
outward form, that some of the no- 
blest faculties of the mind find their 
true region of development ; it is 
those obvious characters which, inde- 
pendly of all manipulation, immedia- 
tely strike us in surrounding objects, 
that primarily and most forcibly im- 
press us with that ineffaceable sense 
of the beauty and grandeur of the ma- 
terial world, without which our most 
searching investigations would be but 
a dreary exercise of the intellect 
divorced from the affections, and des- 
titute of all purifying and ennobling 
influence. 

In the higher departments of the 
animal kingdom, external configuration 
thus stands side by side with the most 
elaborate anatomical investigation, en- 
abling us to recognise all those real 
resemblances and affinities by which 
we can form a just estimate of the mu- 
tual relations of species, and construct 
those more comprehensive classificatory 
groups which, without violating the 
natural relations between the subjects 
of our classification, so immeasurably 
facilitate our acquaintance with specific 
forms. It is, however, quite otherwise 
when we descend towards the lower 
forms of animal life. Here external 
configuration cannot be relied on in 
the determination of natural groups. 
Animals with almost the same external 
form may be widely separated from one 
another in internal organisation, in 
those essential peculiarities of structure 
which determine their habits and indi- 
cate their affinities. It is thus that 
there is a diflerence in our mode of in- 
vestigating the higher and the lower 
members of the great scale of animated 
being. It must, however, always be 
remembered, that the essential organi- 
sation of an animal is, in every case, 
the ultimate ground of the position we 
assign to it in a philosophical classifi- 
cation ; and it is only because, in the 
higher animals, this organisation is 
correctly indicated by external confor- 
mation, that we are justified in neglect- 
ing, to a certain extent, the direct ex- 
amination of internal structure, while, 
in the lower organisms, external form 
being no longer an unerring exponent 
of internal structure, we can nere never 
expect to make any progress without 
having constant recourse to the scalpel 
and the lens. 

These remarks have been 
by our belief, that certain 
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notions veiy generally prevail as to the 
mutual relation of zoology and compa- 
rative anatomy ; some naturalists wish- 
ing it to be believed that zoology and 
comparative anatomy are the same, and 
that no advance can be made in our 
knowledge of sentient beings without 
perpetual recurrence to the dissecting 
Jmife; while others insist upon the 
employment of comparative anatomy 
in the pursuit of natural history, as a 
dangerous innovation, tending to de- 
prive the study of the world around us 
of all its charms, and for the living and 
moving shapes of beauty which accom- 
pany the naturalist of the field at every 
step, to substitute the blood and car- 
nage of the dissecting-room. 

The work whose title stands at the 
head of the present notice, bears out 
the views here taken. With little re- 
course to comparative anatomy, be- 
cause the subject does not need it, Mr. 
Thompson's volumes must hold a high 
position in the zoological literature of 
these islands. Of his projected work 
on the natural history of Ireland — and 
we presume the expression, "natural 
history," is intended to be understood 
in its more restricted sense, as confined 
to die animal kingdom alone — three 
volumes have now been published; 
these embrace the history of our Birds, 
a department in which the labours of 
the comparative anatomist are only oc- 
casionally required, and where the high 
value of external characters in deter- 
mining the systematic position and 
affinities of the subjects of investiga- 
tion, has, along with the intrinsic beauty 
and interest of these subjects, always 

S" ven to ornithology a special charm for 
e general student of nature. 
During the past half of the present 
century, the natural history of Ireland 
has had several ardent and successful 
investigators, but until the appearance 
of the work before us, Irish naturalists 
had chiefly confined the results of their 
labours to detached memoirs and pe- 
riodical articles. Even anterior to the 
present century the zoology of this 
country had not remained without its 
cultivators; and the writings of Gerard 
Boate, Patrick Browne, the celebrat- 
ed Molyneux, Keogh, Jenkins, Rutty, 
and Smith prove that considerable 
ardour was evinced by the early natu- 
ralists in the study of the animals of 
Ireland. The natural history writings, 
however, of these authors, are seldom 
more than mere catalogues of the 



animals then known to exist in the 
country, and though of variable merit, 
are chiefly useful in enabling us to 
compare the present with the past 
Fauna ; thus proving the local extinc- 
tion of several animals which formerly 
existed here. 

We sincerely reioice in finding that 
the zoology of Ireland is now about to 
be brought into a connected form, es- 
pecially since the task has fallen into 
hands so well fitted to do it justice. It 
is scarcely necessary to remind such of 
our readers as have any acquaintance 
with the literature of natural history, 
that Mr. Thompson is well known as a 
distinguished and successful investi- 
gator of the zoology of this country in 
all its departments ; with an untiring 
zeal and a critical discrimination of 
specific form, he has already enriched 
the Irish Fauna with discoveries nu- 
merous and important ; and the pre- 
sent volumes have certainly not low- 
ered the high position he has already 
attained, while they are an earnest of 
what we may yet expect from his pen in 
the other departments of Irish zoology; 
and we are happy to learn that they 
are immediately to be followed by a 
corresponding work on the Fishes of 
Ireland — a work which we doubt not 
will leave nothing to be done in this 
department, except what future dis- 
coveries may render necessary. 

We think our author has done well 
in selecting Birds for the first part of 
his projected work. Birds! with all 
their wonderful habits, and forms, and 
hues, and sounds 1 Why, the very 
name brings back to us the days of 
our boyhood, and once again we feel 
ourselves wandering amid their well- 
known haunts, free, and careless, and 
happy as themselves. We believe that 
one of the chief charms of ornitholo- 
gical pursuits lies in the infinite variety 
of natural scenery into which the studies 
of the practical ornithologist necessa- 
rily lead him. Innumerable as are the 
features which give its peculiar physi- 
ognomy to the earth's surface, there is 
scarcely one which does not become 
the chosen haunt of some particular 
tribe of birds. The summer wood is 
filled with the sweet call of the wood- 
quest; the eagle holds her eyrie on the 
mountain cliff; the Alpine rivulet, as 
it rushes with its wild joy through 
some rocky ravine, is the loved com- 
panion of the water-ousel ; the grouse 
sends forth his crow of defiance from 
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the heath-empurpled moorland ; with 
its shrill cry the startled snipe rises 
from the sedgy margin of the pool, its 
dark outline traced for a moment 
against the clear evening sky of au- 
tumn, before, with downward pointing 
bill 9 it drops into some more distant 
portion of the marsh; on the muddy 
estuary the lonely heron watches the 
retreating tide; and high above the 
beetling ocean-cliff the seagull mingles 
his wild scream with the solemn voice 
of the waters, or laughs aloud from his 
airy height, as if in contempt of the 
earth-imprisoned wretch, who, ^ with 
reeling brain, trembles on the brink of 
the dizzy precipice below. 

When we call to mind that there are 
few more characteristic features in in- 
dividual passages of natural scenery 
than the peculiar birds which are asso- 
ciated with them, we must at once be 
impressed with the immense advantage 
which the artist must derive from the 
study of the forms and habits of the 
feathered denizens of our globe. We 
have met with innumerable instances, 
in which half the influence exerted by 
the landscape on the mind is due 
to these most interesting accessories. 
Well do we remember a particular spot 
on the banks of one of our Irish 
rivers, where there grew two aged 
beech-trees, tall and gaunt, with their 
branches almost naked, even in sum- 
mer, permanently bending from the 
prevailing blasts which habitually rush- 
ed down the valley of the river, howl- 
ing through the breaches of a ruined 
park wall, the only remnant around of 
human habitation. We have never 
passed by that desolate spot on a dark, 
gusty day, with the river swollen after 
recent rain, that we have not seen a 
pair of cormorants resting on the top- 
most branches of those spectre-like 
trees. The effect of these birds in such 
a scene was indescribably impressive : 
the driving clouds, the howling of the 
wind through the scathed trees and the 
ruined wall ; the gloomy, fast-rushing 
flood below ; and above, those strange 
birds, like spirits of evil rejoicing in the 
surrounding desolation. 

Without birds, the world would lose 
half its charm, and some of the holiest 
influences of nature become extinct, 
and sincerely do we sympathise with 
our author in his indignant denuncia- 



tion of the ruthless destruction of these 
beautiful beings. We do not now 
mean to condemn the occupation of the 
legitimate sportsman ; but when we 
see, for example, that of late years the 
sea birds are rapidly disappearing from 
some of their most favoured haunts— 
from those rock-bound islands where 
but lately the wild cries and wondrous 
beauty of their countless multitudes 
gave life to the monotony of the deep ; 
and then, in connexion with this fact, 
read, that about the year 1842, during 
the breeding season of the seabirds, 
an officer in Dublin laid a wager that 
he would in a single day shoot five 
hundred birds on Lambay Island, off 
the Dublin coast ; that he repaired to 
the island with every requisite for his 
murderous purpose ; that servants were 
constantly employed loading his guns 
and filling hampers with the slain ; but 
that long before the sun had set, his 
object was accomplished, and his bet 
won ;* — when we learn that the mani- 
festation of even human affections in 
these poor birds is taken advantage of 
for their destruction ; when we know 
that the terns, those most beautiful of 
seabirds, will, the moment one of their 
companions is killed or wounded, flock 
towards the victim with the most pi- 
teous waitings, wheeling around it, and 
using every apparent inducement to 
cause it to rise and join once more 
their happy company, and that aware 
of this, the heartless shooters are in 
the habit of throwing dead terns upon 
the water, to lure the living birds with- 
in reach of their guns, and all this 
without any earthly object beyond their 
destruction ;f when we read that, in 
the year 1843, taking advantage of a 
similar trait in the gannet, " a gentle- 
man who had the shooting over the 
property about Ballantrae, went to 
Ailsa, and cruelly slaughtered in one 
forenoon, with two guns, upwards of 
one hundred gannets, nearly all old 
birds; that he first killed one at about 
one hundred yards from the island, 
and let it lie on the water to attract 
others to the spot, which it unfortu- 
nately did, till the number mentioned 
was killed ;"% when such cases of wan- 
ton cruelty — and those now recorded 
are but few out of the many— come be- 
fore us, we almost wonder that a bird 
has been left upon our shores, and are 
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filled with indignation at the heartless 
sport which in a few short hours would 
destroy so much happiness, and blot 
oat so much beauty from the world. 

But there is still another source of 
destruction which, though not, as in the 
cases just mentioned, so utterly desti- 
tute of any palliative feature, is yet one 
which every lover of birds and of their 
influences should set himself strenu- 
ously to oppose. We allude to the 
slaughter of birds, under the mistaken 
notion that they are destructive to the 
labours of the agriculturist, or other- 
wise injurious to the interests of man, 
as in the case of that beautiful denizen 
of the waterfall, the water-ouzel, which 
m certain districts of Scotland is ex- 
posed to the most merciless persecution, 
under the ignorant belief that it de- 
stroys the spawn of the salmon/ We 
trust, however, to the gradual exten- 
sion of knowledge for the removal of 
these errors, and the substitution of the 
belief— a belief which must necessarily 
follow from faithful observations of 
their habits — that such birds are often 
man's best friends, and should be care- 
fully protected ; and we look forward 
with especial hopefulness to the influ- 
ence of our schools in spreading abroad 
true views in such matters, and diffus- 
ing the conviction that our best interests 
are still consistent with the beauty 
and happiness of the world around 
us.f 

Mr. Thompson's three volumes em- 
brace the Whole of the birds which 
have hitherto been met with in Ireland. 
Diagnostic descriptions are omitted, as 
the readerwho requires these can easily 
avail himself of some of the numerous 
systematic works already published; 
and our author confines himself to his 
own observations and those of his many 
correspondents, introducing only such 
matter from the writings of other au- 
thors as may tend to elucidate his sub- 
ject and render his biographical sketches 
more complete ; and we can truly say 
that, in the volumes before us, the 



reader is presented with a rich mass of 
original matter, constituting one of the 
most valuable contributions the natu- 
ralist possesses in this most interesting 
and important department of animated 
nature. 

It is, perhaps, too generally the custom 
among some men who yet lav claim to 
the rank of scientific naturalists, to de- 
preciate the study of the habits of the 
animal creation, and, imagining that the 
investigation of structure, form, nomen- 
clature, and arrangement, is the true 
end of the naturalist, to look upon all 
else as worthy only of a place in the 
popular and superficial literature of the 
science. From this view we totally 
dissent; we believe that the phenomena 
presented bv the inferior tribes of liv- 
ing beings, in their wondrous instincts, 
in their mysterious manifestations of 
intelligence, in those strange sympa- 
thies and antipathies, in that scarcely 
to-be-mistaken foreshadowing of a mo- 
ral sense which many of them present, 
constitute a subject of inquiry of the 
very highest order: a subject which 
can only be approached with a deep 
consciousness of its importance, and of 
the overwhelming difficulty of its pur- 
suit; and we feel entirely convinced 
that all facts bearing upon this most 
obscure department of research possess, 
when brought together by a faithful 
and discriminating observer, and com- 
pared in a philosophic spirit, an im- 
measurable importance. The true phi- 
losopher will recognise this importance, 
and see that it is alone by the aid of 
suoh facts that we can ever expect to 
throw light upon some of the darkest 
regions of psychological research. 

Our author is no mere closet natu- 
ralist; aware that actual observation 
is the foundation of his science, he has 
interrogated Nature in the field ; gun 
in hand he has traversed moor and 
mountain, shore and fen, not merely 
with the ardour of a sportsman, but 
with all that enthusiasm which the pur- 
suit of truth is sure to inspire in her 



• VoL i. p. 120. 

f From the recent introduction into the National Schools of that excellent little book, 
" Zoology for Schools," by Robert Patterson, we cannot but anticipate some of the happiest 
results. None have greater opportunities of observing the phenomena of nature than the chil- 
dren of oar country poor ; their observing powers require only to be properly directed, and 
nothing is more certain than that the study of natural history, besides the advantages directly 
derivable from the knowledge of the truths with which it is conversant, is also of the highest 
importance, as a gymnasium, far surpassing all others for the exercise of the observing and 
discriminating powers ; and the healthy and vigorous training to which these powers are 
thus subjected must be of unspeakable value in the every-day experience of after life. 
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sincere votaries ; and where he relies 
on external sources of information, in 
the vast mass of correspondence which 
he has brought to his aid, he has plainly 
shown no small amount of discrimina- 
tion in the difficult and often invidious 
task of rejecting what is irrelevant or 
apocryphal. 

But we must allow our readers to 
judge for themselves as to the truth of 
the opinion we have deemed it right to 
express on the first three volumes of 
" The Natural History of Ireland." 
Mere extracts will, it must be admit- 
ted, afford but little assistance in this 
respect, and yet we cannot dismiss our 
notice without a few. Take, for ex- 
ample, some of the curious instances 
of sounds emitted by birds — instances 
which prove that it is not to " song 
birds" alone that voice pves an inte- 
rest which binds itself with some of our 
finest conceptions of external Nature :— 

Cbt op Brent Goose. — "March 8, 1840. 
—A delightful, warm, calm day. On riding 
from Belfast to Holywood at high water, 
birds of various species were abundant. .Op- 
posite Clifden, and very near the shore, were, 
perhaps, 500 brent geese in a flock, keeping 
up their usual concert, like the music of a 
pack of hounds in full cry. The moment 
that,, borne on the gentle gale, my horse 
heard it, he became quite impatient, as 
hunters do on hearing the hounds at a dis- 
tance, and continued very spirited and rest- 
less so long as he was within hearing of the 
sound, just as he would have done had it 
proceeded from a genuine pack.** — Vol. iii. 
p .59. 

Howling of the Great Northern 
Diver,—" On the 24th of Apru\ 1850, a 
great northern diver (in its third year's 
plumage) was captured off Island Magee, on 
a hqok baited with ' buckie' (Buccinum un- 
datam) for cod, and brought uninjured to 
Belfast The bait Was taken at a depth of 
from thirty to forty fathoms. The bird was 
purchased by a gentleman to keep along 
with a number of other species in his posses- 
sion ; but when sent home for that purpose, 
Its most melancholy cry — somewhat resem- 
bling the howl of a dog as he 'bays 
the moon,* though not very long-drawn — 
wrought so upon the feelings of the lady of 
the house that she besought its liberty, and 
a few hours afterwards, in the privacy of 
night, it was consigned to its native element. 
When placed on the sea it dived for about 
fifty yards, and then emerging, assumed for 
a moment an upright position, flapped its 
wings, gave a loud cry (or 'crow'), as if of 
defiance, and, seeing the boat approaching, 
dived again. It was not farther followed. 
Although the wings were perfect, this bird 
did not attempt to rise into the sir from the 



ground, nor from a very large vessel of water 
In which it was placed. Quickly, however, 
its way was made in a swimming manner 
along the floor of a shop in which it was 
temporarily placed, while its mournful note, 
frequently repeated, attracted such a crowd, 
that the bird was hurried away with all pos- 
sible speed." — YoL iiL p. 195. 

Cry of Grouse. — "On the range of 
the Belfast mountains, rising to nearly 1600 
feet In altitude, the grouse still maintains its 
ground. In the evenings of summer and 
autumn, when taking a favourite walk to 
the mountain ridge to behold the grand and 
varied prospect on every side, above all, to 
watch the down-going of the sun behind toe 
distant mountains on the farther side of 
Lough Neagh, and see the great expanse of 
waters steeped in the most lovely hues, the 
crowing of the grouse has almost invariably 
enlivened my walk home. To my ear the 
call is delightful, from its association with the 
wildness of nature. When undisturbed at 
Buch times, the alarm note, well known to 
sportsmen as a repetition of 'the syllable 
kok,' was rarely heard; but the crowing 
which is admirably represented by the words 
l go t go, go, go, go back, go back,* was con- 
tinued for a long time, commencing, at the 
end of August and during September, about 
half an hour after sunset, and continuing 
sometimes for nearly an hour. During one 
of these walks, in the month of June, a 
pointer dog was inconsiderately allowed to 
follow me, and by his trespassing on the 
breeding haunts of the grouse, lapwing, and 
snipe, he caused a continued uproar from the 
three species, akin to what we hear from the 
various birds on the sea-shore. 

" As observed by Mr. Poole, when on a 
pedestrian excursion among the Comeragh 
mountains (Waterford), 'Go back, go 
back, go back,' was repeated as well and as 
distinctly by this bird as man could utter it, 
and in such wild and dangerous solitudes it 
sounds like a warning from some supernatural 
being, which, if timid, one feels more than 
half inclined to take."— VoL ii. p. 48. 

We have already referred to the af- 
fectionate disposition evinced towards 
each other by terns and by gannets ; 
we are, unfortunately, not able to give 
the same good character of all our 
feathered favourites^ and we regret to 
say that one of the greatest of tnem is 
chargeable with a sad want of amiabi- 
lity in many of his social relations, as 
the following testimony, among nume- 
rous others, must abundantly prove :— 

Puon actty of Robins. — " Well known as 
Is the pugnacity of robins, one or two in- 
stances may be given. Their being so wholly 
absorbed during combat as to be regardless 
of all else, was ludicrously evinced at Spring- 
vale, by a pair fighting from the air down* 
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wards to the earth, until they disappeared m 
a man's hat, that happened to be lying on 
the ground, and in which they were both 
captured. On one occasion two of these 
birds, caught fighting in a yard in Belfast, 
were kept all night in separate cages. One 
was given its liberty early in the morning, 
and the other being tamer— possibly from 
having been the better beaten of the two — 
was kept, with the intention of being perma- 
nently retained. So unhappy, however, did 
the prisoner look, that it too was set at liberty 
in the yard, which was believed to be its 
chosen domicile. The other came a second 
time* and attacked it, when my informant, 
who was present, hastened to the rescue, and 
the milder bird flew away. The tamer one 
was again caught, and brought into the 
house for safety. The intruder was now 
driven out of the premises, and In the even- 
ing, when it was expected that he was in a 
Afferent locality, the other bird was turned 
out ; its wicked and pertinacious antagonist, 
however, still lay in wait, a third time at- 
tacked, and then killed it: — the tame bird, 
though the inferior of the other in strength, 
always * joined issue' with it, and fought to 
the best of its poor ability."— Vol i p. 165. 

Almost all organised beings have 
distinct and well-marked stations, 
depending on certain physical condi- 
tions, by which their geographical dis- 
tribution is mainly influenced. The 
Sandpiper (Totanus hypoleucog) though 
scarcely offering an exception to the 
general rule, is yet far less limited than 
most other birds in its choice of loca- 
lity:— 

Wide Dispersion of the Sandpiper. 
— u Of all our summer birds of passage, the 
sandpiper, so attractive from its beautifully 
bronzed plumage, lively motions, loud piping 
note, and graceful curving flight, is the most 
widely dispersed, and the least choice as to 
locality ; "a mere sufficiency of water, in any 
form, being apparently the only essential to 
its presence. In the petty tarns situated 
amid the sublime scenery of our mountains, 
as at Lough Salt, in Donegal ; on the low 
and extensive shores of our three greatest 
lakes, Loughs Neagh, Erne, and Corrib, 
around the richly-wooded and rocky shores 
of Killarney, as well as about lakes of every 
intermediate size and physical character, I 
have remarked this species. It is also found 
at the lofty source of our springs and brooks, 
in the beds of rocky torrents and gently 
flowing streams, and along the banks of the 
largest rivers, until, in their gathered might, 
they move majestically to mingle with the 
ocean. Here again, on shores of every. de- 
scription, the soft oozy beach* the sand, the 
gravel, about the Norway-like fiord of the 
Killeries (Connemara), and the iron-bound 
coast of Antrim, indoitog the Giant's Cause- 



way itself, its piping note proclaims lis 
presence."— Vol it p. 215. 

The following mode of shooting wW- 
geon, adopted in Belfast Bay previous- 
ly to the introduction of the swivel- 
gun, will, doubtless, amuse some of 
our readers :— 

"Widgeon Shooting in Belfast Bat. — 
" Barrels, large enough to contain the shooter 
and his dog, were sunk in the ooze, until 
their top was about two inches above the 
surface ; and were at various distances, not 
exceeding a mile, from the shore. To 
these the shooters resorted when the ebbing 
tide had left the banks sufficiently bare for 
their access at the usual flying-time of the 
birds; — from the commencement of dusk 
until quite dark,or, for about twenty minutes. 
This regular flight over, the widgeon con- 
tinue feeding about where they alighted, on 
the watery ooze, and do not * fly* again, if 
the night be dark, but if moonlight, they par- 
tially fly at intervals, from one part of the 
feeding- ground to another, so long as the 
banks are uncovered by the tide. If the 
moon, therefore, were soon to rise after the 
first flight, the shooters would remain for 
two or three hours in their barrels. In ad- 
dition to the birds which get up of their own 
accord, others, disposed to be quiescent, would 
now be raised to flight by the report of the 
guns, and more being thus on wing over the 
feeding-ground, afforded a greater number of 
shots. After the regular flying-time, the 
shooter had another chance when the flowing 
tide lifted the widgeon on its surface, and 
brought them within shot of his barrel. This 
of course was always filled with water when 
the shooter first went into it, so that, for the 
purpose of baling it out, he had to be pro- 
vided with a small bucket, which, turned up- 
side down after that operation, served as a 
seat in the barrel When properly *ap* 
pointed/ he was attended by a water-spaniel, 
who lay close at his feet in the barrel, and 
served to keep his lower extremities warm. 
A successful shot being made, the dog sallied 
out to pick up the victims; in doing which* 
practice made him wonderfully expert, and 
intelligence taught him to secure the wounded 
before lifting the dead birds. The dog took 
fully as raueh delight in the sport as his mas- 
ter, and looked out as anxiously for the ap- 
proaching wild-fowl."— VoL n% p. 102. 

The present work is the production, 
of no mere ad captandnm writer ; our 
author is in earnest with his subject, 
and, impressed with the responsibility of 
recording observations which must be 
built into the grand edifice of human 
knowledge, he carefully avoids all 
tricks to catch the public, whether by 
florid verbiage or by them descriptiona 
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of droll incidents in which the exploits 
of the gun afford so many temptations 
of indulgence, but which can very 
rarely be attempted without endanger- 
ing the dignity of science. Though 
Mr. Thompson is thus fully sensible 
of the importance of adapting his style 
to the suDiect of which he treats, we 
do not wish it to be supposed from 
this that the work before us is open to 
the charge of dryness. It is quite true 
that we cannot take it up as we would 
the works of Gilbert White, of Water- 
ton, and of Audubon, and read chapter 
after chapter with the eagerness in- 
spired by a romance; but then it is 
not fair to compare the "Natural 
History of Ireland " with such works as 
these. Mr. Thompson's volumes have 
been written with a very different view, 
and therefore treat their subject in a 
very different manner, yet our readers 
must not imagine that the "Natural 
History of Ireland " is destitute of at- 
tractive writing, and consists merely 
of dry details into whose territory the 
imagination has no right to enter. 
Some of the passages already quoted 
are of themselves sufficient to dis- 
prove such a supposition ; and while 
our author is fully aware that the 
rigidly scientific treatment of his sub- 
ject is inconsistent with profuseness of 
decoration, yet where the matter 
admits we find numerous instances of 
vigorous and picturesque description, 
evincing a fine appreciation of both 
animate and inanimate nature. Take, 
for example, the following : — 

A Grouse Mountain in the Scot- 
tish Highlands. — " Sept. 13.— We had a 
ride of seven miles from the shooting lodge, 
before reaching our ground at Glen Marson. 
On attaining the summit of the first hill, the 
view of apparently fine grouse mountains 
on every side was superior to anything I 
had seen. Instead of presenting the hoary 
whitish aspect of the high Aberarder ground, 
they were deeply browned with heath, and 
their steep sides were in some places adorned 
with woods of the graceful birch. Luxuriant 
junipers clothed the bases of the hills, and the 
lower parts of the steep banks of the streams. 
Their absence from the higher and more ex- 
posed grounds was striking ; appearing as if 
they had resigned those to the heath, and 
then crept out of the range of wind into the 
most sheltered places. Yet we often find the 
juniper in the clefts of the most lofty moun- 
tain summits in these islands. A profusion 
of the finest berries appeared upon these 
plants, on which no doubt some ring-ouzels 
which rose from amid them had been feeding, 



perhaps taking their farewell repast before 
moving far southward to winter in a genial 
climate. Beneath the shade of the jumpers, 
that delicately beautiful fern, so like a native 
of the tropics, the Polypodittm dryopteris 
(Linn.) appeared quite brown and withered, 
though its tender green fronds are still exhi- 
bited, as freshly as at midsummer, about 
the exposed and precipitous banks of the 
waterfall of the Nairn before the shooting 
lodge. Around this fall, the Polypodi*m 
phegopteri* (Linn.) is also of great sice and 
beauty. The different appearances of the 
individual junipers was very striking, some 
of them strongly resembling their p ro t o ty pe 
in North America, commonly known as the 
red cedar (Juniperus virginiana, linn.) 
The day was lovely, and the views, though 
not very extensive, were to a sportsman 
most captivating. Bed deer had been on the 
ground not many hours before, and the true 
wild cat (Felts coitus) frequents the rocky 
and in many places inaccessible banks of a 
mountain torrent which crossed our path. 
The grouse were very wild. Our parry se- 
parated, and soon afterwards a friend who 
was on the higher ground sprang some packs, 
at which he did not get a shot ; but as they 
flew wildly past my companion and myself, 
several were brought down at very long 
shots, rather alter the manner of wild fowl 
(Anatidce) than of grouse shooting. . . . 

The effects of sunlight and shadow, storm and 
calm, are ever imparting variety to such 
scenes. We are often, with a vast extent of 
country in view, quite alone amid the heathy 
mountain solitude, from which the only 
movement suggestive of life upon the earth 
is derived from the dark shadows of the 
clouds, moving sometimes with slow and ma- 
jestic, at others with hurried pace over the 
distant range of mountains, and again pausing 
for a time on the sunlit slopes, so as to de- 
ceive the eye by their similitude to tracts of 
heather. Or we may, from a hill-top, look 
down upon a rainbow apparently lying in all 
its beauteous hues [upon the plain beneath, 
like a ray of the setting sun upon the ocean, 
and suggesting a still more brilliant and airy 
* path of rays than even that immortalised 
by the poet" — Vol. ii. pp. 64-6. 

A Shore Scene.— " Belfast, Jan. 10, 
1841. — Within the last few days there has 
been a good deal of snow and intense frost ; 
yesterday there was heavy rain from noon ; but 
last night it froze again, and during this day 
there has been keen frost About the time 
of high water I walked three miles along 
the road skirting the western side of our bay. 
The day was very bright and beautifully 
calm, and the various birds appeared to the 
greatest advantage. A haziness concealed 
as with a golden veil the opposite shore of 
Down, so that everything looked the bright- 
er with such a background. The seagulls 
were of an exquisite whiteness. Near the 
shore were large masses of ice and snow, on 
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the outermost of which a number of herons 
were perched, looking like stork*, as the son 
brought brightly out, especially in the adult 
birds, all the white of the under plumage 
from the head downwards : what was dark 
in their dorsal plumage seemed merely white 
thrown into shade, so remarkable was the 
optical deception. Others of these birds were 
perched during high water on some very old 
pines near the road, whence issued the harsh 
and singular sounds of a heronry. When 
the tide rose to near the highest point, about 
forty curlews in a flock left the shore, and 
flying very low over my head, took their 
station in one of the Parkmount fields, pa- 
tiently to await the ebb. The redshanks 
were, as usual, calling in a lively manner, 
and displaying in flight the beautiful white 
marking of their wings. The ash-coloured 
sandpipers (Tringa canutvs) were pretty 
and noiseless. The dunlins {Tringa vari- 
abilis) were in thousands, and, when on 
flight, most attractive, the silvery white of 
their upturned wings even dazzling in the 
sun-light. A flock of coots brought here by 
the severity of the weather, in their pitchy 
and unrelieved blackness, formed a fine con- 
trast to the snowy gulls near which they 
floated. Among the gulls alone what variety 
in the several species and in birds of various 
age! Even in form, how different is the 
long narrow wing of the two black-backed 
birds (Larus marinus and L. fuscus) — and 
much of the same breadth throughout, with 
its pure white binding, making it look still 
more narrow — from the short and pointed, 
or triangular-shaped wing of the black- 
headed species (L. ridibundus). Four adult 
individuals of Larus marinus were on wing 
together, and several others, adult and im- 
mature, in view — one of the latter in his dull 
garb venturing to fly with his senior in full 
costume, was indignantly driven back by 
hhn. Herring gulls (£. argentatus) added 
much to the life of the scene by dashing 
down from a height of about twenty yards 
on their prey near the surface of the water, 
while so clear was the atmosphere that the 
black extremities of their quill feathers were 
quite conspicuous. Wild ducks occasionally 
rose on wing, and large flocks of widgeon 
were on the water in the distance" — Vol. ii. 
pp. 334-5. 

The Horn, a magnificent peninsular 
range of cliffs on the coast of Donegal, 
was visited in the month of June, 1832, 
and among our author's notes of its 
scenery, we find the following: — 

The Horn, in Donegal — "By the 
philosophical student of Nature, however, 
the mighty scene before him, comprising 
earth, ocean, sky, each in its sublimity, will 
be considered before he turns his attention to 
its beautiful adjuncts, — the feathered race. 



Its physical geography, as his eye takes in 
the vast extent of country, nearly all in 
its original wildness, will first be viewed, and 
the geological age of its various portions spe- 
culated on, vaguely though it may be, from the 
form of its hills, clifis, and mountains, and 
the changes will be noted that are at the pre- 
sent time in progress. At one place he will 
perceive that the land is gaining on the ocean, 
at another yielding to its assaults. The lead- 
ing features of the prospect, viewed from the 
heights of the peninsula, are wild and fine in 
the extreme, ranging from Malin Head, the 
most northern, to Bloody Foreland Point, the 
north-western extremity of Ireland. Off the 
land towards the latter lie four small islands : 
the one nearest to it displaying cultivation ; 
the next, pasture green as emerald ; the third 
—and I believe fourth also — sterile rock. 
Northward of them is the much larger island 
of Tory, whose ancient history holds a pro- 
minent place in the archaeological annals of 
Ireland. It is of most picturesque profile, 
with its northern extremity rugged as the 
dilapidated ruins of a time-worn castle. 
Inland, the mountain of Muckish appears a 
few miles distant; and, more remote, the 
grand conical chain of mountains, finer in 
form than great in altitude, of which Eni- 
gal (2,460 feet in height) is the chief. The 
general features of the vegetation clothing 
the earth will be botanically viewed, with at 
the same time its pictorial effects, from lofty 
mountains on whose summits the true alpine 
plants find a home, to the low and barren 
sand hills which skirt a large portion of the 
coast The vast extent of sky, exhibiting 
perhaps at the same moment every form of 
cloud to which science has applied a name, 
will next arrest attention ; so much being 
within view, that the spot occupied by thQ 
spectator may remain all day in brilliant 
sunshine, although thunder-clouds, ' dark as 
Erebus,' appear at a distance, and peal forth 
their sublime volleys, while both sheeted and 
forked lightning play in as fiery intensity as 
in the gloom of night amid their intense 
blackness ; — a hue unseen elsewhere than in 
such scenes. The illimitable ocean — 'a 
world of wonder in itself' — will then claim 
his admiration. On its distant waves a few 
' labouring barks' will probably be seen, for 
on a vast expanse of water their motion, 
however great in reality, appears but alow ; 
nearer, groups of porpoises or grampuses may 
exhibit their dorsal fins above the surface as 
they proceed on their rolling course; or aloft, 
the gannet majestically poise himself ere he 
strike into the deep. That beautiful sight, 
a * play of gulls,' will doubtless be witnessed 
at one or more parts of the surface to which 
small fish have arisen. Landward, the rapid 
flight of innumerable little parties of guille- 
mots, razorbills, and puffins, as they fly, 
chiefly in single file, to or from the cliffs, or 
over the sea, will be observed. In purity of 
hue, similar to, and in number lees only 
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than th» flakes of a snow-shower, the gulls, 
routed off their eggs or young, appear from 
bane to Bommit of the cliffy while jetty cor- 
morants, with necks straight-outstretched, 
fly to their congregated nests. The blue 
rock-dove will be seen on wing to and from 
the caverns, and perhaps the dark-hued 
peregrine falcon, or the eagle, making a 
death-swoop in the vicinity of its eyrie. 
Any description of the effect of the mingling 
voices of myriads of birds of various species, 
in such a scene, would be vain." — Vol iii 
pp. 228-226. 

We cannot dismiss our notice of 
Mr. Thompson's delightful, instructive, 
and thoroughly original work without 
expressing our regret that the pub- 
lishers under whose auspices it has 
been brought out, found it necessary, in 
order to effect a remunerative sale, to 
fix upon it a price somewhat higher 
than, in these days of cheap publi- 



cations, we are generally inclined to 
give. We trust, however, that the re- 
ception of the present volumes will 
be such as they deserve, and that 
an extensive sale will encourage the 
publishers to give to the public a sub- 
sequent edition of the " Natural His- 
tory of Ireland " at a lower price — a 
price which will place it in the hands 
of every lover of Nature ; for our most 
anxious desire is to see all obstacles to 
the universal diffusion of knowledge 
swept away for ever, and especially 
of knowledge which, like that derived 
from the study of Nature, must exer- 
cise so elevating an influence, leading 
us from the living and the beautiful 
around us, to the source of all life and 
beauty, and ministering to some of 
man's deepest wants and purest aspira- 
tions. 



STRAT LEAVES FROM GREECE. — PAET X. 



Approach to Greece.— Patres.— Visit to the Consul.— Hospitality.— A Greek Bride.— Picturesque beauty of the 
Lepanto Gulf.— Pusillanimity of the Greeks. — Safe Anchorage. — Athens in Sight. — Sunset on the Acro- 
polis.— The Parthenon. — Landing. — Moonlight Driye.— The Parthenon by Moonlight. — Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus.— Wretchedness of the Modern City.— Greek Comments on the Blockade, and mine own on the) 
Greeks. 



It would be a work of supererogation 
in this age of locomotion — an age in 
which he who has not, rather than he 
who has " made friends with distant 
lands," is the remarkable person, to ex* 
pend any time upon the analysis of 
the feelings, already shared by multi- 
tudes, with which I approached the 
soil of Greece ; and assuming simply, 
that to myself, in common with all 
young and educated men, it was an event 
of intense and absorbing interest, I 
shall refrain from any attempt of the 
kind. 

As we entered the bay of Patras, 
morning, dull, chill, misty, and unsa- 
tisfactory as a November afternoon, 
welcomed our arrival ; and by the time 
we reached the point whence all that 
was worth looking; at ought to have 
been seen, a slow-rolling, ominous rain 
commenced, adding (which was dis- 
tinctly gratuitous) discomfort to our 



disappointment. With j_ 
actitude, the precise position of 1 
loogi, Mount Viodhia, the summits of 
Armenia, and the boundaries of Etolia 
were pointed out ; and our informants 
(as iB always the case under such cir- 
cumstances) dwelt with elaborate elo- 
quence upon the beauty of that which 
was impenetrably veiled from our 
View. 

The moment we came to an anchor, 
the vessel was crowded with odd-look- 
ing people, in whose strange and varied 
costume might be traced, with scarcely 
an exception, the influence, more or 
less developed, of the intercourse ex. 
isting with ourselves. In five minutes 
all the world might be seen dividing 
into groups, and discussing with great 
warmth and animation the news riven 
and received in relation to the all-im- 
portant topic of the " Blockade." On 
every side unmiatakeable evidence of 
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this existed, in the form of divers and 
sundry Greek vessels, merchantmen, 
and •' those of nobler breed," whose 
exit from the port was, to speak with 
the nicest regard to the nautical 
pride of their irascible owners, re- 
gulated by a wholesome respect, not 
to say fear, of those heavy, serious- 
looking guns which the prescience 
of the Admiralty has, of fate years, 
assigned to our war steamers. Evi- 
dently inflated and exaggerated, as 
were the accounts of the state of feel- 
ing induced by this step, of question- 
able wisdom, there was sufficient ap- 
pearance of probability to suggest the 
propriety of taking a hint from Mur- 
ray, and consulting the resident Consul 
as to the advisability of prosecuting 
our journey to Athens. Accordingly, 
I went on shore, and with difficulty 
wending my way through the eager 
and excited population, who clearly 
considered that my quiet perambula- 
tion of their dirty streets was adding 
insult to injury, I reached the house, 
distinguished from its fellows no less 
by a certain distant approach to clean- 
liness and comfort, tnan by the in- 
signia, flagrantly ill-painted, of British 
greatness. 

I was ushered into a very pretty 
room, and received "a bras ouverts" 
(par parenthest, she was so extremely 
stout, that this position was de rigeur), 
by the unquestionably better half of 
the worthy confidant of the Palmers- 
tonian policy of the moment Coffee, 
tea, breakfast, luncheon, dinner, were 
proffered with an intense hospitality, 
and a magnanimous contempt of time, 
and that conventional folly which as- 
signs a certain order to these opera- 
tions, and forbids them to be per- 
formed in one and the same moment ; 
and it was a relief to me when the ob- 
ject of my search (a minute descrip- 
tion of whom might be considered 
personal) appeared. A very brief 
conversation fully satisfied me: I am 
free to confess very little was sufficient 
to do this, and I regained the vessel 
just as she weighed anchor, and moved 
slowly away. 

We are apt to smile at the rapid 
transitions of a child's thought ; but in 
very truth, I think we children of a 
larger growth are but little removed 
in this respect from them. We had 
not cleared the harbour before every 
eye and every mind waB diverted 
from the grievances of the Greeks 



as a nation, and directed to those of 
an individual descendant of Helen, 
and the inheritress, in no small or com- 
mon degree, of her fatal charms. Lite- 
rally regardless of those around her, 
leaning in passionate grief over the 
bulwarks, her white arms stretched 
lovingly towards the retreating shore, 
a young girl sobbed out her broken 
adieus to the father and mother whom 
she was leaving, perhaps, for the first 
time, and to the lover from whom she 
was being torn, probably for ever. So 
long as the boat which contained them 
remained in sight, she continued thus, 
as if she felt that the strong love of 
her young heart might yet constrain 
the winds and the waves, and give 
these cherished beings once more to 
her embrace; but the moment they 
were lost to view, she sank, as if the 
cord of some wild hope had snapt, 
with a low pitiful cry, in an atti- 
tude of abject despondency, upon the 
deck. There is something irresistible 
in the appeal of such a sorrow as this, 
and curiosity had, I believe, but little 
to say to jtne interest with which we 
listened to the poor girl's story. Des- 
perately attached to a young and gal- 
lant descendant of one of the heroes of 
the national struggle, she had been 
married, the day previous to our arrival 
at Patras, to the Governor of Vostizza, 
a man she had never seen, but whose 
wealth and position were temptations 
far too strong to be resisted by those 
in whose hands was the ordering of 
her fate. The ceremony had been 
performed, as is very common, with- 
out the presence of the bridegroom, 
some one having stood proxy for him ; 
and she was now going, under the 

Erotection of her brother (her lovers 
iend, and as report said, a pro- 
tester against the destruction of his 
sister's happiness), to join her husband. 
After a little time she lifted her head, 
seemed for the first time conscious of 
the presence of those around, and 
leaning upon her brother's shoulder, 
sobbed bitterly. Rather above than 
under the middle height, her figure, 
although still preserving the grace and 
softness of extreme youth, was per- 
fectly developed. Her throat, of that 
brilliant pearly whiteness, which is the 
characteristic of Helenic fairness, was 
the very type of that beauty which we 
observe in the master-works of the 
Greeks of old ; while the head which it 
supported embodied, in its perfection 
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of form and colour, the purity and the 
passion of the sister arts. Her hair, 
profusely rich in tone and quantity, 
was simply braided ; and upon her 
head, a small cap of the deepest 
red velvet, surmounted by a long 
tassel of thick gold thread falling to 
her shoulders, gave full value to the 
lustrous eye, the crimson lip, and de- 
licately denned brow. 

As we approached Vostizza, the anx- 
iety of the unfortunate girl increased 
so painfully, that our attention, which 
haa been somewhat diverted by the 
beautiful scenery we were passing, was 
once more concentrated upon her ; and 
we formed a thousand little romances, 
all taking their sunshine or their shade 
from the yet unsolved question— -to 
what kind of individual was to be en- 
trusted the guardianship of so fair and 
sensitive a creature. All our conjec- 
tures leaned, I confess, to the more 
sombre side of the picture, but the 
darkest of our anticipations but faintly 
foreshadowed the doom which awaited 
her. Pale as snow under the moon- 
light, and trembling like an aspen, she 
clung to her brother's arm, as some last 
leaf withered by a sudden winter may 
cling to its parent branch. Presently 
the vessel passed, and a boat full of 
people was pulled alongside. Scarcely 
conscious, but with a something of dig- 
nity, either natural or derived from 
intense suffering, she was led forward, 
and received lifeless into the shaking 
arms of a man old enough to be her 
grandfather, and hideous enough to be 
the embodiment of the concentrated 
disgust of the world at large. The boat, 
with the ill-assorted pair, pushed off, 
and we pursued our course, saddened 
by the incident of which we had been 
witnesses, and which had thrown such 
an interest around our departure from 
Patras. It was, however, impossible 
long to resist influences such as invested 
our path with gladness. The sky had 
cleared, the few clouds which floated 
swiftly over it were of that sharp, de- 
fined brilliancy which tells of fine wea- 
ther and of the keen air of the north ; 
the wind, freshening every moment, was 
full at our stern, and we sped through 
the waters with a rapidity which was 
of itself in the highest degree exhilar- 
ating. Several times during the day 
we stopped at small towns to take up 
or deposit passengers, and it struck me 
that we were the gainers in point of 
picturesqueness by every change, in 



precise proportion as we were losers in 
respect of cleanliness. 

In my life I never met with such con- 
ceited people as the Greeks. No sooner 
had I, in the most modest manner, and 
with great misgivings as to the tolera- 
tion of the experiment, taken out my 
book to make a surreptitious sketch of 
a striking costume, than the entire po- 
pulation presented themselves as can- 
didates for immortality, placing them- 
selves in attitudes irresistibly comic in 
the absurdity of their affectation, but 
which their respective perpetrators evi- 
dently looked upon in the light of so 
many precious gifts to the benighted 
Saxon. In a short time so surrounded 
was I, and so pestered with applications 
for portraits in this or that " style," 
that with outraged olfactories, and an 
intense pain in the risible muscles, I 
was glad to make a rush for the bow of 
the vessel, and place my tormentors at 
defiance, by climbing to a dangerous 
position. How gallantly we cleft the 
waters; on either side of the sharp 
prow, impelled steadily through the 
blue waves by the freshening wind, the 
white foam rose sparkling in the sun- 
shine, the masts bent to the bellying 
sails, and we seemed literally to fly over 
the surface. Helice, Asprospiti, Acrota 
were by turns made, passed, and lost ; 
mountain after mountain became faint- 
ly visible, distinctly marked, and faded 
again in the distance. Still the wind 
increased, the bright waves rose higher 
and higher, and, snow-white, pursued 
each other, and broke around in very 
sport. I wish I could convey to my 
reader the sensation of exultant enjoy- 
ment which was thus produced ; our 
spirits rose with the wind, and kept 
pace with the bright waves ; something 
of the excitement of a race possessed 
our minds, and many a glad laugh was 
borne away by the wind, now increased 
almost to a gale. We were congratu- 
lating the captain, who seemed by no 
means to share our merriment, upon 
the breeze being in our favour, rather 
than against us, when he took the op- 
portunity of informing us that his opi- 
nion was precisely the reverse of ours, 
and that he devoutly wished the wind 
in which we found such intense enjoy- 
ment, at the devil. This maledtlto 
vento, he said, will go on increasing 
till night, and in two hours (one after 
sunset), we shall be driving at its 
mercy on to the most pestilent shore I 
have ever seen. No anchor will hold, 
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and I see but little hope of escape ; the 
whole coast is rock-bound, ana even in 
calm weather the anchorage is what 
your English captains call "damna- 
ble." We laughed at the gallant Aus- 
trian, attributing his nervousness to 
the physical debility consequent upon 
the cultivation and support of so gi- 
gantic a moustache as that in which 
his nether lip rejoiced. We laughed 
then ; but as the sun sank, the light 
faded; the wind whistled cold and shrill 
through the shaking rigging, as the 
waves, in which, bright with shining 
crests, and transparent clearness, we 
had seen nothing but beauty, now 
dark and heavy, asserted their real pro- 
portions, as the flying headlands, dan- 
gerously near, assumed, in the half- 
light, forms of mysterious and threat- 
ening grandeur ; and loud over every 
nearer sound, the roar of the distant 
surf came, defying even that potent 
wind, distinctly to our ears. The true 
state of affairs presented itself to us, 
and our imaginations, excited by the 
events of the day, easily realised le revers 
de la mcdaUle. Our conversation be- 
came low and earnest ; the silent, anx- 
ious attention with which every eye 
turned towards the Captain ; the pale 
faces of the Greeks, illumined from 
time to time by fitful flashes of sheet- 
lightning, impressed us strangely, and 
it was almost a relief, so painful had 
suspense become, when a sudden but 
momentary stir among the crew in 
answer to a word of command from the 
Pont, announced the approach of the 
moment which was to decide our fate. 
The shore was distinctly marked, the 
great waves rolled majestically for- 
ward; and each, as if irritated by the 
repulse of its predecessor, reared its 
white crest, and dashed itself with the 
energy of a forlorn hope against the 
rocks. Thevessel plunged with fright- 
ful swiftness to what appeared her un- 
avoidable doom. So still was everything 
on board as compared with the tur- 
moil around, that a casual observer 
might have thought terror had para- 
lysed the crew. A closer inspection 
would have told him this was very far 
from being the case ; each man stood 
firm and steady to his appointed task, 
and the calm determination, partly the 
result of temperament, partly of dan- 
ger often braved, which tne compressed 
lip and the quiet eye expressed, con- 
trasted strangely with the pale cheek 
and restless glance of a fear which our 



Greek passengers were not even at the 
pains to disguise. With bare masts, 
but the wheels still working, we rushed 
on : destruction seemed inevitable ; the 
roar of the surge was deafening; and a 
vivid flash of lightning, converting the 
night into sudden day, revealed to us 
the full amount of our danger. To the 
left, so close that the firmest heart 
among us stood still as we rushed to- 
wards it, rose from the white foam a 
gigantic cliff; and within a hundred 
yards a-head the shore presented an 
unbroken and bristling chain of rocks, 
At this moment, loud as a bell, firm 
and steady as if he spoke under the 
most ordinary circumstances, the voice 
of the Captain rose above the storm ; 
in an instant the quiet which we had 
remarked was exchanged for an ani- 
mation equally striking : the steam was 
stopped, — reversed, the helm put hard 
up ; and, as with a heavy lurch to 
starboard the vessel rounded the rock, 
the ponderous anchors, simultaneously 
" let go," sought the bottom. It was 
a moment of intense excitement; a 
muttered oath from the Captain, and a 
loud cry of terror from the Greeks, an- 
nounced the fact — she dragged her an- 
chor. Suddenly with a shock which 
made the masts quiver, she was brought 
up ; but, ere we had time to draw our 
breath, with a loud, strange report, the 
cable snapt like a packthread, and we 
were once more driving to our dooms. 
Again the second anchor brought us 
to a sudden pause, the trusty hemp 
threw a line of spray far into the air ; 
the ship, which was broadside on, swung 
heavily to her moorings, and we were 
comparatively in smooth water. 



I was sitting upon the deck, absorbed 
in a game of chess, when the words 
"Salamis," "Athens," "the Acropo- 
lis," fell upon my ear, producing upon 
my preoccupied mind a strange effect. 
My attention, without being diverted, 
wandered, and other names — Mara- 
thon, Thermopyke, Philip, Alexander, 
Alcibiades, mingled themselves in an 
unaccountable manner with the mimic 
field and puppet warriors before me. 
Presently a general movement, and the 
words " Athens is in sight," explained 
all, and awakened me to the intense 
delight of feeling that this, the least 
apparently realisable, although, per- 
haps, most deeply indulged dream of 
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my youth, was in absolute truth in 
process of fulfilment. It was indeed 
so ; Athens was in sight Instinctively 
we drew together and leaned in si- 
lent and subdued exultation over the 
vessel's side. I firmly believe that I 
could point out the people who cared 
most intensely for each other if I could 
see them under the influence of any ab- 
sorbing pleasure or any overwhelming 
grief; the heart in such circumstances 
seeks naturally the "appui" of the 
heart which is most in unison with it- 
self, and the body unconsciously, but 
I believe inevitably, obeys the inward 
impulse. Already the sun was low in 
the west, and ere long it became evi- 
dent that it would have sought its 
couch before we could reach the stilldis- 
tant city : gradually the long shadows 
stole onwarcl, darkening the blue wa- 
ters and giving to the air that peculiar 
stillness which tells of coming night, 
and prefigures the repose of all things. % 
Still we swept on, and the Acropolis 
lifting its proud magnificence, robed in 
joyous colours, high into the air, be- 
came distinctly visible, the purple sha- 
dows bringing into relief and definition 
its beautiful proportions, while the mo- 
mentarily increasing brilliancy of the 
sun-lighted portions seen through the 
thin veil of transparent atmosphere, 
gave to the whole the effect rather of 
some eastern dream than of a possible 
reality. Day faded as it seemed to us 
with unwonted rapidity; the powers 
of the night had already wrapped in 
gloom the Piraeus, and passed gra- 
dually over the plain. Presently the 
lower portion of the Acropolis was 
involved in shade ; height after height 
was surrendered, as the armies of the 
night advanced. At length all save 
the Parthenon itself was lost ; here, it 
seemed to our imaginations, eager and 
excited, that the forces of the day, con- 
centrating into one blaze of golden 
glory, had determined to make a stand. 
For a space we could almost fancy that 
the nether powers quailed before the 
effulgent splendour of the chivalry of 
the sun; but, at the instant when 
flushed into intenser brightness by the 
momentary success, the banners, blood- 
red and glorious, floated forth, the 
foundations paled, and, driven from 
their last stronghold, the colours were 
carried by the cloud standard-bearers, 
to rise again refreshed and glorious on 
the morrow, from the east. 
It was nearly dusk as we passed into 



the Piraeus, between the marble pe- 
destals, where the marble lions ought 
to be, and came to an anchor. It 
would be difficult for Dickens, impos- 
sible for me, to do justice to the scene 
which ensued. From every quarter of 
the extensive harbour, manned by 
every unimaginable variety of race, all 
united by the universal desire of pre- 
eminence, and still further by the hope 
of gain, a thousand boats, of every de- 
gree of tonnage and trustworthiness or 
worthlessness, pushed recklessly towards 
us. As the narrowing circle brought their 
respective craft, first into dangerous 
approximation, and then into absolute 
collision, such a Babel of maledictory 
sounds from the irate owners arose as 
would have satisfied the ears of Beel- 
zebub himself. For some minutes the 
fray was carried on so vigorously that 
nothing was able to approach the 
steamers; but, as is usual in such 
cases, the weaker went to the wall, and 
two or three dozen of the larger boats, 
having disposed of the minor aspirants, 
rushed simultaneously for the ladder. 
Again the fight was renewed* again the 
number of competitors was reduced, and 
at length some ten or fifteen boats radi- 
ated from the ladder like the sign of the 
setting sun at Brentford, a general rush 
onboard took place, and the forcible sei- 
zure of the passengers' baggage com- 
menced. At this moment a young and 
elaborately " got up" Greek, who had 
lavished civilities upon us all day, and 
whose disinterested goodnature had al- 
ready sown in my heart the seeds of a 
Davidian-Jonathanian friendship, ap- 
proached me, and with an embarrassed 
bow, which said plainly enough "the 
game's up,I can't sacrifice the hotel to my 
pride," presented me with a card, dis- 
closing the startling fact that this dis- 
ciple and descendant of Lycurgus was 
nor more nor less than the commis- 
sionaire of the Albergo (T InghUterra. 
As this was the hotel to which we had 
already determined to go, we consigned 
to him the care of the servants and 
chattels, and prepared to depart. 

No sooner was this intention made 
visible, than we were rudely seized 
upon, and implored, in broken English, 
to hire this or that boat. As four or 
five pounced on each of us, and we 
were not individually divisible, and 
did not choose to be so collectively, it 
became necessary to make a selection. 
Accordingly, jpicking out the most 
powerful and ferocious looking of (he 
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ruffian crew round us, we motioned 
bim to bring his craft alongside. In 
an instant he swung himself over the 
heads of the mob who closely invested 
the ladder, and hailing with stentorian 
lungs the rowers of a largje boat which 
had remained a little outside the circle, 
waved us with a gesture worthy of 
Leonidas himself, to come forward. 
This was very easy in theory, but ex- 
tremely difficult in practice ; indeed, it 
would have been impossible, if a 
young French officer had not civilly 
handed me a boarding pike, and ac- 
companied the gift with a recommenda- 
tion to apply it vigorously. I thanked 
him, and obeyed so scrupulously his 
directions that in a short time a path 
was cleared, and we proceeded to the 
gangway. The ladder was crowded, 
tne platform scarcely contained our 
party, and we had no chance but to 
descend, for the possibility of retreat 
was cut off by the outraged and disap- 
pointed watermen ; there was nothing 
else to be done, so, levelling my trusty 
weapon, and putting on an air of 
desperate determination, I prepared 
to clear the way. A general flight 
into the boats took place, and all but 
two made way ; out of these as ill- 
looking a scoundrel as one might wish 
not to meet on a dark night, turned 
and recommended me to go to the 
nether regions. The prestige of vic- 
tory was all-important. I felt that a 
" check" would have brought us to 
account for divers awkward pokes in 
the ribs and cracks on the skull, admi- 
nistered on deck, so J passed on. At 
this moment the side-chain of the lad- 
ders broke, and it became evident that 
he or I must take an involuntary bath ; 
so, considering that the probability 
was greatly in his favour as a swimmer, 
I brought my weapon so effectually to 
bear that he was fain to make way, 
and soused over head and ears into the 
water. A loud cheer greeted this 
performance, and gratefully handing 
tack to the proprietor the invaluable 
pike, I took my seat by my compa- 
nions, and we rowed off. Once seated, 
we pursued our way in peace, being 
looked upon as lost game. A similar 
scene, only upon a minor scale, was 
rehearsed, for our especial benefit, by 
the owners of ihefiacresi but this was 
soon settled,, and in five minutes we 
were driving to Athens along a dusty 
and indifferent road, but in full sight 
of the moonlit Acropolis, with the Ly- 



cabettus, Pentellicus, and Hymettus 
before us, and the mighty remains of 
the eastern ThemistocTean wall at our 
side. In an hour, having twice re- 
freshed our weary steeds and their wor- 
thy proprietor, we were sumptuously 
lodged in the Hotel d'Angleterre, a 
very comfortable establishment, kept 
by two individuals, whose particular 
and self-imposed penance for piracy 
and brigandism respectively, appears to 
be, the' spoliation of the gold-dispensing 
sight-seers of the nineteenth century, 
my dearly beloved and highly-to-be-re- 
spected countrymen. 

Wordsworth, not the immortal im- 
mortaliser of Betty Foy, but the Rev. 
Christopher, Canon of Westminster, 
and dictator of the studies and stripes 
of Harrow, gives somewhere, I think, 
in his beautiful work on Greece, a list 
of the qualifications indispensable to a 
describer of Athens, which might well 
deter a bolder man than myself from 
the attempt ; but, with the profoundest 
respect for the erudition of their learned 
enunciator, I cannot coincide with 
his remarks, implying, if I recollect 
rightly, that to properly appreciate 
Athens, one must be, imprimis, an 
Athenian and a Pagan, with an un- 
flinching faith in the mysterious mytho- 
logy propagated by Orpheus, an un- 
questioning admiration of the immoral 
eccentricities, to use the mildest possi- 
ble expletive of the peculiarities of the 
"HtQtXtiytf iriif Zi«{, and a kind of God- 
created comprehender by simple in- 
tuition of the whole arcana of the fine 
arts. To have a soul not wholly ab- 
sorbed in the "almighty dollar," an 
eye not altogether blind to the beau- 
tiful, and an imagination not quite 
insensible to the marvellous and the 
sublime, is, I consider, all that is neces- 
sary ; the spot itself will supply the rest. 
Lost indeed must be the soul, past all 
cure the blindness of the eye, iron-bound 
in the chains of vulgarity, and common- 
place must be the soul, the eye, the 
imagination of him to whom Athens 
does not speak with a voice whose echo 
shall live lor ever in bis heart of hearts. 
True it is difficult in the midst of those 
narrow streets, forlorn hovels, desolate* 
grass-grown piazze which compose mo- 
dern Athens, and hang like a visible 
miasma around the remains of old, to 
realise all that once has been ; but 
flying from this, and standing on the 
mighty platform from whose level the 
columns of Jupiter Olympus rise in 
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proud assertion of the spirit of the past ; 
Ascending the steep sides of the Acro- 
polis, and, girt by glory, to sit upon 
some gorgeous fragment beneath the 
shadow of the Parthenon — within the 
spell of the majestic Propylea, the 
exquisite beauty of the Lrectheum, 
overarched by the sky which looked 
down on Salamis and Marathon : who 
shall say that the heart was ever capa- 
ble of receiving impressions more spirit- 
lifting than those which make one 
unknowing of the flight of time, and 
find one in the cold grey of morning 
still there, surrounded by the spirits 
and imbued with the greatness of the 
mighty ones of old ? So far from agree- 
ing with Mr. Wordsworth, I cannot 
but feel that those of our own time 
who are permitted to enjoy privileges 
conferred by travel, are, by the concur- 
rent force of circumstances, and the 
very facts of their position, capable of 
deriving from the contemplation of 
these remains of a great people, a 
higher degree of pleasure and a purer 
gratification than could have been felt 
hy their founders ; abstracting, and I 
confess it is an important abstraction, 
the element of self-glorification, it is 
assuredly so. 

Paradoxical as such an assertion may 
appear, it is my firm belief that the 
Parthenon, as it now stands, a ruin in 
the fullest sense of the term, despoiled 
of its chiefest ornaments, its columns 
blasted by lightning, shivered by the 
agencies of war, its friezes scattered, 
its walls destroyed, its capitals buried 
in the earth, but robed by time in a 
colour of voluptuous richness, girt by 
the acanthus, and surrounded by the 
wild luxuriance of southern vegetation, 
is a grander more beautiful, as assu- 
redly it is a more impressive spectacle, 
than when, in its faultless perfection of 
proportion, its marvellous finish of de- 
tail, and a whiteness unstained as snow 
«« earth contact free," its magnificence 
first met unshrouded the admiring gaze 
of the assembled crowd. For many 
centuries anything approaching the 
delight which is now the reward of a 
long journey, must have been wholly 
denied. Turkish batteries, mosques, 
and miserable habitations of all kinds, 
desecrated the ground made holy by a 
thousand memories, and, built into and 
about these temples, must have ren- 
dered anything like a correct estimate 
either of their extent or beauty wholly 
impossible. Now all is clear, the bat- 



teries have disappeared, all that is not 
of Pentellic marble, and consequently 
forming a portion of the ruins, is re- 
moved, ana the mind realises fully the 
charm of feeling that all is truth—that 
one does not waste one's time, or ex- 
pend one's enthusiasm on doubtful ob- 
jects. It may sound extremely trite 
to say that, beautiful under all circum- 
stances, the Parthenon is essentially 
so by moonlight j but the fact is, that 
this magnificent monument, in common 
with those which surround it, gains 
under this influence so immeasurably 
in all those elements which sneak to 
the mind, that a remark, which is com- 
mon-place in its ordinary use, is re- 
deemed in some degree by the perti- 
nency of its application. 

One night (it was the last of our 
happy sojourn in this pregnant spot of 
earth), the moon, which, during the 
previous week of its existence had been 
nightly obscured, rose calni and cloud- 
less over the mountains, and flooded 
the sacred olive groves in the interme- 
diate plain with light. An expedition 
to the Acropolis was instantly deter- 
mined upon, and, as soon as the horses 
could be put to, we started. A drive 
through Athens in an Athenian vehicle, 
drawn by Attic horses, and presided 
over by an Hellenic coachman, is a sort 
of experiment against the ludicrousness 
of which no amount of sentiment or 
sentimentality is proof; and whatever 
portion of it either of our party set off 
with, was quickly dispelled. Startling 
the night from its propriety, we dashed 
recklessly through the streets, nor drew 
rein until at the foot of an impossible 
ascent to the Acropolis, the sapient 
animals came to a sudden and delibe- 
rate pause, and the driver, with ready 
wit, making a virtue of necessity, leap- 
ed nimbly from the box, and, with an 
air of entire self-satisfaction, opened the 
door. We alighted, and, laughing and 
talking, quickly reached the wicket-door 
and entered, scrambled up the broken 
steps of the Propylea, and stood un- 
expectedly, in the broad moonlight. 
Subdued, almost awe-stricken, we paus- 
ed, as by a common impulse, rooted 
to the ground. The unfinished laugh, 
the broken sentence, died upon the 
air; the spirits of the night and of 
the past asserted their mystic power, 
and we bowed with silent reverence be- 
fore them, throned as they were per- 
haps upon their mightiest and most 
impressive shrine. For some moments 
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we stood thus, realising in its fall force 
the troth of the expression, " slept in 
the moonlight ;" so still* so solemn, in 
its stricken but unbending grandeur, 
the mighty fabric rose against the deep 
blue sky. So pregnant with memories 
of the great and: glorious deeds of nearly 
two thousand years was the very air, 
that for some time no one either spoke 
or stirred; and when at length this spell 
was broken, we moved with cautious 
steps, and voices hushed to a whisper, 
nearer to the pile. As we approached, 
with a strange rush of many wings, an 
enormous number of falcons, who made 
their home under the broken friezes, 
rose in the air, uttering cries of anger 
at being thus disturbed. So excited 
were our imaginations, that I believe it 
would have startled us but little more 
if the spirits of all those whose courage, 
and fortitude, whose genius, eloquence, 
and inspiration nave invested with such 
boundless interest every block of mar- 
ble, had taken visible forms, and floated 
upwards in the moonlight. Dismissing 
our guides, and ordering them to await 
us at the foot of the Acropolis, we en- 
tered, and, sitting upon the fragments, 
gave ourselves up to the full enjoyment 
of the highest pleasure I have ever real- 
ised ; and if indeed the spirits of the 
immortal dead hovered around, the 
homage of our lips, the deep-drawn 
sigh, the pale cheek, and the heart full 
almost to overflowing, must have been 
sweet and soothing to their manes. We 
spoke of the rise of Attica, tracing its 
greatness from point to point, step by 
step, and dwelling upon the causes, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, to 
which a power so apparently incompa- 
tible witn the absolute dimensions of 
the country, and the number of its oc- 
cupants, is t to be attributed. And in 
truth this is a subject upon which the 
mind may ponder long, and still must 
be a mystery. That the sterility of 
their land compelled the Athenians to 
depend upon the power of extorting 
from richer soil the food they needed ; 
that its central position, its commodious 
harbours, were immense advantages; 
that the popular belief in their own 
origin inspired the people with intense 
attachment to then* native land ; that 
enterprise induced by necessity became 
the delight of its promoters; that pa- 
triotic devotion displayed itself in the 
adornment with the triumphs of art, of 
that country they adored.;— all this 
may have conduced to the same end, 

▼OL. XXXIX.— NO. CCXXXI. 



but are scarcely sufficient to account 
for the fact, that a spot of earth, 
with a superficial extent of some seven 
or eight nundred miles, — the dimen- 
sions of an Austrian dukedom, — held a 
position at once the wonder and the 
envy of the world : that from these nar- 
row precincts went forth, as white- 
winged messengers of progress, the 
arts, the sciences, the sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry, and legislation which have 
become, in their proudest realisation 
and widest dissemination, the synonymes 
for the land which gave them birth. 

Thus we sat and talked far into the 
night, and then rising, wandered with 
charmed delight from spot to spot, lin- 

O, with the sad reeling that we 
behold them not again, at every 
well-known point, and filling the store- 
houses of our memories witn the rich 
materials of after-thought, and a plea- 
sure never to be snatched away or 
exhausted. 

So we went away, descending from 
the Acropolis, and, standing under the 
Arch of Hadrian, gazed upon the co- 
lumns of the Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus. Whether it arises from the gran- 
deur of their isolated position, their 
abstract magnificence of proportion, or 
from that feeling with which fre re- 
gard the gallant few who remain, re- 
presentatives of some mighty force, I 
snow not, but to me these columns 
appeal to my heart with a deeper power 
than any other ruin. Behold them 
from whence you may, — when the bee- 
thronged Hymettus, heather-covered, 
forms in the sunset a background rich- 
er than the mind can conceive, — when 
the black thunder-cloud rolls behind 
them, and the vivid lightning bids them 
stand forth in a relief as brilliant as it 
is transient,— or seen, as we last saw 
them, bathed in the clear moonlight, 
and lifting their heads with a proud 
consciousness which makes every co- 
lumn a marble embodiment of the idea 
which could conceive such a temple ; 
alike grander, more beautiful, more im- 
pressive than aught else, they come 
back to my mind as the highest and 
truest types of the greatness of the 
people for whom they speak so elo- 
quently. 

From contemplations such as these, 
the transition to the modern city, and 
the modern Athenians, is not less 
painful than indispensable. Considered 
as a capital, nothing can be more de- 
plorable than Athens : not a single 
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decent street does it contain, not a 
public building (with the exception of 
the Palace, and one or two Churches) 
redeems it from the meanness, as no- 
thing does from the dirtiness, of a 
tenth-rate Italian town; and if the 
term mean is not strictly applicable to 
the Palace, it is only on account of 
the scale by which its systematic de- 
parture from erery rule of good taste, 
and Tariance from erery recognised 
model of architectural excellence, is 
made glaringly apparent. The people, 
from the limited opportunity which we 
had of judging, appear rather to 
come under the head of good-natured 
coxcombs, than any other; the only 
national characteristic which they pre- 
serve is curiosity — a chronic disease, 
which caused me, in my sketching gy- 
rations, far more annoyance than the 
epidemic of the moment. I allude, of 
course, to the outraged patriotism of 
the worthy protestors against the 
blockade. I was accustomed to rise 
too early to get anything to eat at the 
hotel; and, accordingly, broke my 
fast at any cafe which happened to 
be en route to the object I intended to 
draw. No sooner had I entered, and 
called for my caffe latte and pane dolce, 
than the occupants of the various little 
tables crowded about me, examining 
first, myself, and then my implements, 
in die coolest manner possible ; then 
some one of the number began the con- 
versation, which took with more or less 
exactitude, the following strain : — 
"PerdoneSignoreleielnglese?" "Si 
Signor ho quell' onore. " " E sa dunque 
ehe la sua Regina Vittoria ha mandate 
delle ordine a TAminiraglio Perker, 
Porker, Parker (varying with the 
erudition of the individual;, a distrug- 
gere il Pireo e dar al fuoco la nostra 
mvincibile flotta." " Certamente no 
Signor e non lo credo aflatto. Siamo 
molto amici vostri ma non vogliamo 
che siate (I always forgot my third 

gjrson pohteness), gli schiavi della 
ussia ogli burattini della Francia." 
This sentence generally caused an im- 
mense sensation. It was translated for 
the benefit of the unlearned, and all 
pressed more closely around me, and 
the interpreter-general ended, by con- 
fiding to me the fact, that if Admiral 
Parker had confined his operations to 
the vessels of war, not touching the 
merchantmen, and thereby compelling 



the people to make common cause 
with their detested monarch, they, die 
Athenians, would have thrown " Otho" 
quietly over, and proclaimed Prince 
George of Cambridge King of Athens. 
If I managed to keep my countenance 
during the delivery of this piece of 
diplomatic intelligence, all went well, 
and those who followed me became 
the nucleus of a cluster of idlers, who 
drove me out of my senses by thrust- 
ing themselves eternally between my 
subject and myself. If, on the con- 
trary, cUaU plus fort que mot, and I 
laughed, a circumstance which, I regret 
to say, once or twice occurred; the 
irritated Greeks looked at me from 
head to foot, in the true second-rate 
theatre style of tragic dignity, curled 
their moustaches, drew then? sashes 
(generally a very dangerous proceed- 
ing) a little tighter, and strutted 
away, leaving me in peace. I once 
asked a man, who seemed rather more 
than commonly well informed, if it 
were true that the grove of olives which 
from time immemorial had flourished 
in the Melitean plain, had been really 
burned by the intense frost ? His an- 
swer struck me as very comical:— 
" O si, non e che troppo vero,^ quest 
anno e un anno terribile per noi atari, 
Arbiami il Dio contro di noi, e ancor 
peggio il Diavolo ha messo in testa 
agu Inglesi a mangiarci, Poveri noi 1" 
Oh 1 Lord Palmerston, how much hast 
thou to answer for 1 I never lost any 
opportunity of discussing the blockade 
question, and my deliberate impression 
is, that the Greeks were upon the 
whole, rather pleased than otherwise ; 
their intense vanity was gratified by 
the fact, that redeeming them and 
their affairs from insignificance, the 
British intervention in behalf of the 
worthy Jew, caused them to occupy 
no small portion of European atten- 
tion, while their love of gain was mi- 
nistered to in the most effectual man- 
ner, by the round sums of money, far 
more than compensating their pitiful 
commercial losses, which were daily 
spent in the Pireus for the supplies of 
fresh meat, &c, for the fleet. You 
hear nothing talked of at Athens but 
the wonderful progress which has been 
made of late years; a topic which 
always suggested to me the unpleasant 
question — In Heaven's name, what 
must the place have been before? 
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THE BATH OF BADAKAB* OB, THE ENCHUmONT. 
vmoif TM IBItH. 

Mart of our readers are probably aware that among the early Irish poems are 
still extant several on the subject of Finn Mac Cumhal, the hero whom Mao- 
pherson has converted into the Fingal of his epic romances. The manuscript 
volume, entitled " The Book of Iismore," of which the Royal Irish Academy 
possesses an accurate copy, made by Mr. Curry, contains a series of these poems. 
The manuscript was accidentally found at Lismore, in the year 1814, when the 
castle was undergoing some repairs j and from this circumstance its name was 
given. It appears to have been transcribed in the fourteenth century. A sur- 
vivor of the Fenians, most of whom perished in the fatal battle of Gavra, is re- 
presented as attaching himself to Patrick, the Christian missionary, and in a 
number of conversations between them, occasion arises of describing almost 
every remarkable place in Ireland, and of dwelling on the ancient glories of the 
country. At whatever period this body of poems was written— and there is rea- 
son to think it of not much earlier date than the transcript in the Book of Lis- 
more — earlier poems, and fragments of poems, were pressed into the service, and 
the language modernised. In this way some stanzas of the poem which we now 
give are modernised in language, and inserted in the series. The whole poem has, 
however, been found by Mr. Curry, the eminent Irish antiquarian, in a manu- 
script in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, of a date not later than the 
twelfth century. 

Our translation or imitation of the poem is as nearly literal as is consistent with 
pot violating the proprieties of the language in which we write. The Irish poem 
is in rhyme, and the author exhibits great fondness for alliteration, but the alli- 
teration is not systematic, as in many of the Irish poems. We have not made 
any attempt to imitate the peculiarities of versification. 

We wish that the whole of the Fenian poems could be communicated to the 
public. We have already had, through the publications of the Archaeological 
Society, and through the works of Dr. O'Donovan, a good deal of the history 
and the biographical genealogies of the Irish : we should wish now for some of 
such romances as they produced when consciously writing romance. In our imi- 
tation of this poem we nave not disguised its rudeness, but have sought, as we 
best could, to reproduce the effect of the original, — the only way in which what 
we have done could be of the slighest value. 

The poem is Oisin's, or supposed to be by Oisin. Oisin — Macpherson's 
Ossian — is often found mentioned by the name of Guary — why given him is not 
known ; but towards the close of his life it would appear that ne went by that 
name, and to this in the opening verses allusion is made. Clogher, where the 
races are described as held, is in the County of Limerick. The gifts given by King 
Fiecha are not only a reward for past services, but are intended to bind Finn and 
his men to the future service of the King. The localities mentioned in the poem 
are in the Counties of Limerick and Kerry, and still retain the names with 
little change. 

A fatb to-day; the King is there j 
Tis splendour all— 'tis Liffey fair ; 
A happy sight for them who see, 
Who are not old and blind like me I 

Guary the blind 1 There was an hour 
When Finn was in his pride and power. 
And led the host of Fenian men : 
None called me blind and feeble then 1 

How my thoughts fir ever stray 
From the present evil day. 
To that bright time far away I 
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Six thousand gallant men of war 
We ft>ught the rath o'er Badamar ; 
To the King's palace home we bent 
Oar way. Mia bidden guests we went. 

Twu Clogber fair, and Finn was there. 

The FSana from the hills around 

Have gathered to the race-course ground. 

From valley deep and wooded glen, 
Fair Monster sent iti mighty men : 
And Fiecha, Owen's son, the King, 
Is there the contest witnessing. 

Twas gallant sport ! With what delight 
Leaped thonsand poises at the sight I 
How all hearts bound, as to the ground, 
First are brought out the Fian steeds, 
Then those from Loinmea's sonny meads. 
Three heats on Mac-Mareda's green 
They run ; and foremost still is seen 
Dill Mac-Dacreca's coal-black steed. 

At Crag-LochguT he takes the lead. 

n. 

His the day — and lo 1 the Eiog, 

The black steed soliciting 

From Dill the Druid I_" Take for it 

A hundred beeves ; for it is fit 

The black horse should be mine to pay 

Finn for his deeds of many a day." 

Then spake the Druid, answering 
His grandson Fiecha, the King — 

" Take my blessing ; take the steed, 
For the hero fitting meed ; 
Give it for thy honor's sake." 

And to Finn the King thus spake — 

" Take with thee the swift black steed, 
Of thy valour fitting meed ! 
And my car, in battle-raid 
Gazed on by the foe with fear ; ^ 
And a seemly steed for thy charioteer. 
Chieftain ! be this good sword thine, 
Purchased with an hundred kine ; 
In thy hand be it our aid 1 
Take this spear, whose point the breath 
Of venomed words has armed with death; 
And this mail in Greeceland made ; 
And the silver-orbed shield, 
Sun-beam of the battle field 1 
And take with thee my greyhounds three, 
Slender and tall, bright-spotted all, 
Ferney, Dercaw, and Dulal : 
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Take them with thee, chieftain bold, 

With their chainlets light of the silver white, 

And their neck-rings of the tawny gold. 

Slight not thou our offering, 
Son of Cumal, mighty King." 

m. 
Uprist Finn, our chieftain bold, 
Stood before the Fian ranks, 
To the long spake gracious thanks, 
Took the gifts the monarch gave. 
Then each to each these champions brave- 
Glorious sight to see and tell — 
Spake their soldier-like farewell! 

rv. 

The way before us Finn led then ; 
We followed him, six thousand men. 
From out the fair, six thousand brave 
To Catcher's house of Cloon-da-Dave. 

Three nights, three days, did all of us 

Keep joyous feast in Caicher's house ; 

Fifty rings of the yellow gold 

To Caicher Mac Carroll our chieftain told ; 

As many cows and horses gave 

To Caicher Mac Carroll our chieftain brave* 

Well did Finn of Innisfail 

Pay the price of his food and ale. 



Finn rode o'er the Loochar a joyous man, 
Till he reached the strand at Barriman ; 
At the lake where the foam on the billow's top 
Leaps white, did Finn and the Fians stop. 
'Twas then that our chieftain rode and ran 
Along the strand of Barriman ; 



Trying the speed of his swift black steed— 
Who now but Finn was a happy man ? 

How my thoughts for ever stray 
To that bright time far away t 

Myself and Cailte at each side, 

In wantonness of youthful pride, 

Would ride with him where he might ride. 



Fast and furiously rode 1 
He urged his steed to far Tralee. 
On from Tralee to Lerg-duv-glass, 
And o'er Fraegmoy, o'er Finnass, 
O'er Moydeo, o'er Monaken, 
On to Shaniber, o'er Shan-glen, 
'Till the clear stream of Flesk we win, 
And reach the pillar of Crofinn ; 
O'er Sru-Muny, o'er Moneket, 
And where the fisher spreads his net, 
To snare the salmons of Lemain, 
And thence to where our coursers' feet 
Wake the glad echoes of Lochlein. 
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And thus flew be, nor alow were we, 

Thro' rough and smooth our coarse we strain. 

Long and swift our strides— more fleet 

Than the deer of the mountain our couriers' feet I 

Away to Flesk by Camwood dan : 

And past Mac Scalve's Mangerton, 

Till linn reached Barnec mil at last; 

There rested he, and then we pass'd 

Up the high hill before him — " And 

Is there no hunting-hut at hand ?" 

He thus addressed us ; "The daylight 

Is gone, and shelter for the night 

We lack." He scarce had ended, when 

Gazing adown the reeky glen, 

On the left hand, just opposite, 

He saw a house with its fire-light. 

" That house 'till now I've never seen, 

Though many a time and oft I've been 

In this wild glen. Let's look at it." 

"Yes I there are things that our poor wit 
Knows little of," said Cailte : "thus 
This may be some miraculous 
Hostel we see, whose generous blaze 
Thy hospitality repays, 
Large-handed son of CumaL" So 
On to the house, all three, we go. 

vn. 

On to the house all three we went ; 

Oh, what a night of dreariment 

It was ! and sorely we repent 

Our visit. Shrieks and screaming* pierce 

Our hearts from inmates frantic, nerce. 

What occurred in the house, what company Finn and his Mends met there, 
what music welcomed their arrival, and what food waa offered them, must be 
the subject of a future communication. 
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Or all the cants of our canting age, 
we scarcely know of one more absurd 
and injurious than the assumed theory 
of Political Non-intervention. The 
right of any country to dispose of its 
own affairs after its own fashion, is 
unquestionable and undeniable; but 
the right of a State, like that of an in- 
dividual, involves considerations that 
extend beyond its own limits; and 
whenever its internal policy reacts 
upon, or affects the well-being of its 
neighbours, from that moment this 
immunity ceases, and it becomes sub. 
iect to all those restraining or control- 
ling influences which society has in- 
vented for its rule and guidance. 

The law of the land has made the 
crime of arson a capital felony, not to 
deter men from the wilful destruction 
of their own property— not to rescue 
rash men from tneir passions — but as 
a measure of protection to others, and 
wisely points out that the power of an 
individual over his own possessions 
ceases, when to exert it would preju- 
dice the existence of another, and when 
the disposal of what is strictly his own 
would endanger the fortunes of what is 
beyond his limit. 

What common law has done for a 
State, the law of nations has enacted 
for the world at large ; and the highest 
of all political philosophy is that which 
recognises the various civilised conn, 
tries of the globe as members of one 
family, impressed with common ob- 
jects, and tending to one common end 
—the wealth and welfare of those be- 
neath their rule. It is true there is 
nothing easier than to inveigh against 
intervention. It has been the stock, 
piece of the Manchester School for 
years back. All the trite truisms so 
applicable and so ready at hand, have 
been employed to show that over the 
internal arrangements of any State no 
other can presume to exert its influence 
or dictation — the great question re- 
maining quite untouched, viz., what 
are strictly, speaking, the purely per- 
sonal affairs of any country, and when 
do they stretch beyond the frontiers of 
their own land, and become the active 
agencies and interests of the whole 
world? Lord Palmerston's policy af- 



forded unjustly in many instances con- 
siderable support to this opinion. His 
meddling interference everywhere grew 
into a proverb. Every nation desirous 
of free institutions, every people seek- 
ing emancipation, claimed him as their 
protector; and unhappily, that pa- 
tronage, so willingly accorded was 
rarely conveyed in those terms, or 
with that strict regard to usage, 
so sacred in diplomacy. On the 
contrary, his counsels to Sovereigns 
were always couched in a phraseology 
new to royal ears. The smart flip- 
pancy of a "slashing article" was a 
tone but ill-adapted to the nice suscep- 
tibilities of Cabinet Councils ; and 
grave statesmen thought they saw no 
more alarming sign of the times than 
in the newly invented style of diplo- 
matic correspondence. lor many rea- 
sons this has been most unfortunate ; 
and we see deep cause to regret that 
a tendency to say smart things, and an 
epigrammatic tone, should have marred 
the policy, and impaired the utility of 
one, whom we must, with all his faults, 
regard as the most eminent Foreign 
Minister England has possessed for a 
long period of years. Were it our 
object, nothing would be easier than 
to show the grounds of our judgment. 
The events of the last few years in 
every State of Europe would seem to 
confirm our opinion; and from the 
date of the memorable epistle to Prince 
Metternich, on the question of Cracow, 
down to bis latest despatches to Naples, 
we see abundant evidence of the very 
deepest political foresight, based not 
alone upon great knowledge of state- 
craft, but upon a thorough acquaint- 
ance with, and perfect appreciation of 
all the characters and capabilities of 
the leading ministers of Europe. In 
this respect alone, the Ex-Secretary 
has far transcended every predecessor 
in the Foreign-Office for years back ; 
and every one who has Hved much 
abroad, and mixed with the political 
society of the Continent, cannot fail to 
be struck with the intimate, we had 
almost said instinctive, knowledge pos- 
sessed by Lord Palmerston on the me- 
rits or demerits of his contemporaries. 
We are quite ready to admit that 
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this very knowledge has occasionally 
been a snare to him, and betrayed him 
more than once into those very ex- 
cesses for which his correspondence 
has been condemned. It would be in- 
deed difficult for a man of warm im- 
pulses— and such, despite of years, we 
believe, to influence him — to discuss 
the views and unravel the intrigues of 
antagonists, without some chance allu- 
sion to the ruling tastes or opinions 
that suggested them. It might be an 
invidious task, it certainly would not 
be a difficult one, to cuu from his 
Lordship's correspondence, a series of 
remarks on the personal characters 
and capacities of foreign statesmen; 
and in this way, many of the observa- 
tions on passing events, which, to the 
uninitiated, savour only of pertness or 
flippancy, display a knowledge of the 
springs of action and of individual 
motives, which save .them a terrible 
significance to the parties themselves 
and those immediately about them. 

To read foreign politics aright, we 
should possess, at least, some slight 
share or that knowledge we are attri- 
buting to the noble viscount. We 
ought not to be utterly ignorant of the 
men whose very natures are impressed 
on the acts of cabinets The insensate 
ambition of one, the vacillating uncer- 
tainty of another, the obstinacy of 
this one, the venality of that ; the 
secret influences at work here, the pri- 
vate objects that sway there, afford 
the clue— in some cases, the only one— 
to acts, the importance of which we 
are prone to undervalue, from our ig- 
norance of the motives that originated 
them. 

It is undeniable that in the conduct 
of political events, the character of 
leading statesmen exert a very power- 
ful influence ; and to the passions or 
prejudices of this or that man, are 
traceable consequences which affect the 
whole state of civilised society. Now, 
in thorough acquaintance with every 
weak point of his antagonist— and such 
in diplomacy must they be regarded— 
Lord Falmerston shone pre-eminently. 
From the dreamy mysticism of Ba- 
dowitz to the hot vindictiveness and 
passionate temper of Schwartzenberg ; 
from the subtlety of Thiers to the 
small Machiavelism of Casigliano; from 
the easy pliancy of Azeglio to the 
suave, but unbending obstinacy of 
Cardinal AntonelH, he knew them each 
andalL Over and over again have we 



heard foreigners express their astonish- 
ment at the exactitude and correctness 
of his information on these points; and 
to this knowledge may we trace some of 
his most brilliant successes, as well as 
many of his signal failures. For if at 
some times he was satisfied to be aided 
by the suggestions it afforded him, at 
others, he suffered himself to be guided 
solely by considerations founded on 
views of personal character, and fancied 
that results in accordance with these 
must surely happen. 

Whatever may be our opinion of the 
advantages this species of knowledge 
would confer, one thing is quite cer- 
tain, it rendered its possessor perfectly 
detested on the Continent. Never, 
probably, in any Administration was a 
British Minister so much hated abroad 
as Lord Palmerston. This feeling was 
not confined to the Absolutist Courts ; 
far from it : the supposed Liberal Ca- 
binets were offended by what they 
deemed his want of cordiality, and the 
flippant tone of those counsels which 
he occasionally bestowed upon them. 
Unhappily he was not satisfied to read 
them aright, if he did not let them 
feel that he did so ! Too vain of his 
own subtlety to let a single occasion of 
display escape him, he paraded his 
mastery too palpably ana too boldly. 
It is quite true, that with the exception 
of M. Guizot, all his opponents were 
greatly below his mark, not only as 
thinkers, but as writers. Independently 
of great natural gifts, his long appren- 
ticeship in affairs gave him an immense 
superiority over men hastily pushed 
forward in the emergency of times of 
trouble and revolution ; and this self- 
reliance was also another cause for that 
overbearing tone so much-complained 
of in all his correspondence. 

With a mind so stored and consti- 
tuted, we can now readfly* conceive 
how Lord Palmerston was very far from 
reconciling the doctrine of interven- 
tion to the courts of Continental Eu- 
rope. Nor was the terrorism he exer- 
cised limited to this ; but he went 
further, and actually arraigned Cabi- 
nets before a bar, which previously 
none had dared to summon them to— 
no less than the tribunal of public opi- 
nion. Here was, indeed, a revolution 
in the whole code of diplomacy— here 
an innovation which threatened the 
entire fabric from top to bottom. Hi- 
therto the Foreign-Office of each State 
was a holy of holies, untrodden save 
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by the high priest The seal of a 
despatch was like the show-bread. Lord 
Paunerston was the first to draw aside 
the veil of die tabernacle, and exhibit 
the whole interior to the multitude. 
Wisely recognising the difference be- 
tween the questions which are the proper 
subjects of diplomatic interference, and 
those which, rising above the limits of 
a mere nationality, become subjects of 
interest to the cause of humanity and 
civilisation, he boldly proclaimed that 
there was an equity higher than the 
common law of nations, and that Kings 
and Cabinets could claim no exemp- 
tion from the judgment of this court. 

The prompt dissemination of the 
"Gladstone Letters" was precisely a 
case of this kind. Lord Palmerston 
knew well that he had no prerogative 
to step between the King of Naples and 
his subjects. He thoroughly appre- 
ciated all the difficulties of an untenable 
position. He foresaw the easy reply 
that would be returned to any remark 
or remonstrance on his part;' and so he 
simply contented himself with extend- 
ing publicity to the statements of an 
incontrovertible witness, lending to 
them all the weight of his own credence 
in all their truth and accuracy. 

We have heard loud and even in- 
sulting comments bestowed by Foreign 
Ministers on this line of procedure. 
It has been stigmatised as base, trea- 
cherous, and, what they doubtless deem- 
ed a far heavier stigma of reproach, 
undiplomatic. The world has, mean- 
while, pronounced a very different sen- 
tence ; and in the hearty approbation 
of every true Englishman, and in the 
grateful sigh of every oppressed man, 
the noble Secretary has won higher re- 
wards than the tinsel decorations which, 
like coffin ornaments, serve only to glit- 
ter where there is corruption. 

Lord Palmerston's greatest claim to 
eminence as a Foreign Minister lies in 
the simple fact, that he was the first 
who ever clearly saw that the whole 
scope of our English diplomacy, as 
regards the Continent of Europe, lies 
whhm the Mediterranean; that beyond 
this we have few great interests, and 
no real influence ; that all the power 
which we could desire to exercise in 
European politics is attainable here; 
and that no other field is open to us 
either for the display of our maritime 
supremacy, or the exertion of that in- 
fluence which is its consequence. 
. How tamely sound the remonstrances 



to a Frankfort Diet or a Holstem Con- 
ference, in comparison with the polite 
note of Sir William Parker, dated from 
the " Queen" or the "Vengeance." 
What an interval between the efficacy 
of the protocol dispatched by the 
" messenger," and the jgimple demand 
which was indited under the waving 
charm of the Union Jack. The con- 
fession may not be a very palatable 
one, but it is assuredly true, that our 
influence in the interior of the Conti- 
nent is much below what we usually 
deem it. It is not alone that our geo- 
graphical position excludes us from that 
active interference which frontier states 
possess, but that both foreign cabinets 
and foreign people are never able to 
distinguish between the acts of our 
Government and the impulses of our 
population. Constantly confounding 
one with the other, or mixing up both 
together, they are sadly puzzled to ex- 
plain the anomalies and contradictions 
their own blunders have created. The 
sage counsels as to well-regulated li- 
berty seem strangely to conflict with 
the wildest dreams of demagogic free- 
dom, and the prudent reserve of Cabi- 
nets appear in singular company beside 
the levelling doctrines of Chartism. 
Unable to see the great extent to 
which liberty of speech and action are 
carried in England, they assume that 
whatever is permitted is protected, and 
that the sentiments and acts which are 
suffered to pass unheeded by the Go- 
vernment, must necessarily possess its 
secret support and good wishes. 

How often have we laboured, always 
in vain, to rebut this notion; how 
fruitlessly have we tried to explain, 
that the expression of public opinion— 
the spontaneous burst of pubhc enthu- 
siasm, as often in the wrong as in the 
right — was totally above the power of 
any minister to control. 

No later than the other day, during 
those absurd demonstrations to M. 
Kossuth, we saw the hopeless difficulty 
of this task. To no end did we assure 
our hearers that mayors and corpora- 
tions, estimable and excellent as they 
were, enjoy no position of political 
eminence in our country — that muni- 
cipal functions, however useful, confer 
no habits of statesmanship ; nor will a 
course of calipash in white-bait in the 
slightest degree assist the intellect in 
comprehending the balance of Eu- 
ropean power, and the true aim of the 
Treaty of Vienna. The invariable 
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reply was, a reference to the greatness 
of the Lord Mayor ; and it was looked 
upon as a disgraceful heresy to insi- 
nuate the very meekest doubt of our 
Grand Lama of Temple-bar* 

We might afford to smile at snoh 
errors, if they did not, as they assur- 
edly do, occasionally involve very grave 
oansequences; for it is the rexy same 
misconception which prevails amongst 
the people of Europe regarding our 
institutions that leads to that conti- 
nual appeal by Foreign Cabinets, re- 
questing our Government to take re- 
pressive measures against our press, 
and demanding the extradition, as the 
phrase is, of those political exiles who 
have sought a refuge amongst us. 

little as the honest-hearted people 
of England sympathised with those 
trading disturbers of the world's 
peace-lthoee professional anarchists, 
who have earned their diplomas of re- 
bellion at the barricades of Paris or 
on the bastions of Borne, they would 
reject with scorn and indignation the 
attempt of any foreign government to 
dictate the terms of hospitality that 
should be vouchsafed to them ; nay, 
the very sympathies which are denied 
them as politicians would be accorded 
them as guests, and their position 
would confer on them a degree of po- 
pularity that thev had never attained 
oy their personal claims. 

It would be, perhaps, too much to 
expect that foreigners, denied all free- 
dom of debate, with a fettered press 
and an matrisitorial police, should un- 
derstand the latitude allowed to public 
opinion in England, or those nice rules 
of evidence by which we are ourselves 
guided— between what are the recorded 
sentiments of the nation, and what the 
mere outpourings of a popular enthu- 
siasm. That this is an enigma of great 
difficulty is shewn by the small number 
of those who, whatever the advantages 
they have enjoyed of residence in Eng- 
land, are ante to make the distinction. 
Of statesmen, probably Talleyrand was 
the only one who thoroughly under- 
stood this point ; and to that fine ap- 
preciation of the national character is 
traceable no slight share of that great 
diplomatist's success. 

it is, indeed, a rare thing to find 
any foreigner willing to believe in the 
supremacy of law in England, and who 
wnl credit the assertion that we have 
no power superior to the judgment 
of our tribunals. To an Austrian or 



Italian the pretence would be merely 
laughable. That judges could not be 
awed hy a minister, controlled by a 
cabinet, or bribed by a suitor, they 
would be slow to credit ; and that the 
ojptnions of the press, or the manifesta- 
tions of public will, could be in direct 
opposition to the Government, they 
would deem a downright impossibility. 

It has frequently been Lord PaL 
merston's task to correct the errors so 
rife on this subject ; and although few 
could perform the office with a nicer 
discrhnination, we are not certain that 
any remarkable success has attended 
the effort. The appeal to legality—* 
the constant references to an unchang- 
able standard of right and wrong— 
seemed to be a side- winded flattery 
of those principles of constitutionalism 
which we have the credit of desiring 
to propagate among every people of 
the globe. If the noble Secretary had 
contented himself with an exposition 
of our own administration of justice, 
there could be little or nothing to re- 
proach in so laudable an effort to hold 
up a good model for imitation ; but, 
unhappily, that spirit of criticism which 
seems inherent in his nature, carried 
him further, and he usually indulged 
himself in disquisitions on foreign courts 
and tribunals, very far from compli- 
mentary to either their integrity or 
their honour. 

The Blue Books abound with sunk 
gems of counsel. The well-known 
notes to her Majesty's Minister at 
Athens, and some later advices to the 
Court of Tuscany, present some strik- 
ing examples of these strictures. 

It may readily be supposed, that 
such interference as this contributed 
hut little to his Lordship's popularity 
abroad, and even extended the hatred 
of his name amongst a class of officials 
who rarely take cognizance of anything 
beyond the petty interests of their im- 
mediate circle. As far as the interests 
of British subjects are concerned, we 
are sorry to admit that this policy has 
had the very reverse of a mvourable 
effect, and that the course of justice, 
if not actually denied to them, is renv- 
dered a perfect mockeryby the vices 
of its administration. Were the good 
public in England but aware of the 
grievous appeals for redress forwarded 
to our Foreign-Office from every State 
of Europe— could they but know the 
demands made to our Foreign Secre- 
tary m cases of persosud mjnry, insult, 
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and obstruction, not to speak of the 
loom of property , and the spoliation 
occasionally effected under mock pro- 
cess of law — so far from blaming, or 
calling in question the meddlesome 
disposition of the noble Lord who so 
lately presided in that department, 
they would probably feel more disposed 
to censure the supineness of his pro- 
ceedings, and wonder at the apathetic 
slowness with which he could treat such 
appeals to his protection. 

It may easily be imagined that the 
chances of redress depend far less on 
the merits or demerits of any particular 
case, than on the deeper and more im- 
portant relations then existing between 
our own country and that where the 
alleged injury has occurred; and, as 
in private life, the wrong which would 
admit of an easy apology here, may 
there be the origin of a deadly and im- 
placable animosity, so in diplomacy, 
events are grave or light in proportion 
to the ouarter where they originate. 
Neither Don Pachico's table Hnen nor 
his wife's wardrobe had excited the zeal 
of the noble Viscount, if the refusal of 
the Greek Government to award justice 
had not been instigated and suggested 
by Russian intrigue. Neither hadrrince 
Corsini's unjust attack on the Pro- 
testants of Tuscany been met with the 
withering sarcasm of its reply, if Aus- 
trian Jesuitry had not furnished the 
calumnious accusation. It may, there 
is no doubt, be a very imposing charge 
in a leading article, or it may furnish 
an amusing sketch to a witty contem- 
porary, to represent our country em- 
ploying its most powerful armaments 
—a fleet greater than ever Nelson led 
to victory— to daunt a defenceless, in- 
significant Power. But the question 
involves very different considerations 
from these ; and we are bound to ask, 
whence this opposition has proceeded, 
and to what secret influence is owing 
that stubborn resistance which a mo- 
ment's consideration must show to be 
vain and fruitless. To understand our 
position in regard to Continental Eu- 
rope, we need scarcely travel beyond the 
Mediterranean, and there— whether we 
look on it as our high road to the East, 
or the Hnk which binds us to those coun- 
tries with which our intercourse is 
closest — is comprised the only great in- 
terest we possess in the old world. 
It is not alone for Malta and Gibraltar, 
or for the Greek Islands, that British 
interests are excited; but every por- 
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tion of the littoral claims some sejj u 
rate sympathy at our hands. Spa^ e 
the ally by whose side we maintain^ 
the greatest struggle for freedom tha 
ever convulsed the Peninsula— Spain; 
to whose wasted energies we have im- 
parted the life-giving impulse of con- 
stitutional government, and with whose • 
commerce our relations are daily aug- 
menting—Spain is to us a land of deep 
interest* Sardinia, though inferior in 
mercantile importance, is scarcely less 
so. The enlightened counsels which 
of late have prevailed in that country— 
the noble stand she has taken against 
the domination of Borne, call fondly 
for our admiration and good wishes. 
Looking confessedly to England as her 
example and her guide, she has drawn 
closer the ties of amity by a late treaty. 
In Sardinia, therefore, we recognise a 
true and firm ally, bound to us by the 
same love of liberty and the same prin- 
ciples of government. So was it once 
with Tuscany; the port of Leghorn 
was almost British. Not only was the 
tonnage of the vessels carrying our flag 
quadruple that of all the others, but 
the richest resident merchants, the 
most thriving of her population, claim- 
ed an English nationality. They who 
once remember the seaport as the 
Liverpool of Italy, would scarcely re- 
cognise it now — its harbour nearly de- 
serted, its great establishments closed, 
all its leading men departed. The ter- 
rible events of '48 and '49, and the 
state of siege still maintained in fuH 
force by the Austrian garrison, furnish 
the ready explanation of the change. 

The causes which led to this occu- 
pation are familiar to our readers — the 
insurrectionary attitude assumed by 
Leghorn, and its declared resolution 
not to return to the allegiance of the 
remainder of Tuscany. But, probably, 
-they are not equally aware that this 
very resolve was fostered and promoted 
by Austria ; that Austrian gold and 
Austrian influence urged on the insen- 
sate chiefs of a hopeless cause, to a 
declaration which, while it pledged 
them to a resistance, compelled the Go- 
vernment of the Grand Duke to seek for 
the aid of hie "faithful ally the Empe- 
ror." In this way two objects of equal 
importance were compassed — the sub- 
jugation and destruction of the " Reds* 
and the possession of Leghorn by a 
force, which, called in on an emer- 
gency, and for a special purpose, has 
ever since continued to hold their 
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rapund. If this occupation were to be 
of pmitted to the test of legality, not a 
np>rd could be said in its defence. Un- 
irAppiiy, however, the Treaty of Vienna 
lias long ceased to be anything but 
waste p&per. It may be invoked as the 
pretext tor oppression ; it will never be 
quoted in defence of injured liberty 
or an invaded nationality. 

The cause winch called for Austrian 
interference no longer exists. The sub- 
jects of Tuscany are no longer in re- 
bellion against their Sovereign. His 
authority is recognised throughout his 
dominions. It is not even hinted that 
secret disaffection is at work; nor have 
the Imperial spies been able to "im- 
provise" a treason, the old familiar re- 
source with which they are so conver- 
sant. On the contrary, the men of 
moderation are in the majority. The 
" Exalted," as theMazzinists are styled, 
are looked on with disfavour and dis- 
trust. The party whose views are a 
wise constitutionalism is assuredly in 
the ascendant ; and with the successful 
example of Piedmont to guide them, 
the Tuscans might reasonably look for- 
ward with hope to a well-ordered and 
liberal Government. But such views 
are, by no means, in accordance with 
Austrian politics. In the crushing 
force of a despotism— a despotism, that 
not alone enslaves the body but de- 
grades the intellect, do they see safety 
for their Lombard possessions. Were 
Tuscany but to follow the path of Pied- 
mont, how could the cause of progress 
be arrested on the Po ? — how would 
the millions of the Milanese endure 
the bondage within sight and hearing 
of freedom?— how long would they be 
satisfied to submit to the daily military 
executions, the banishments, the con- 
fiscations, for the very exercise of those 
rights which, on the opposite bank of 
a narrow river, are the guaranteed pes- 
sessions of freemen ? No j the Austrian 
occupation of Tuscany is all-essential 
to the success of that system whose 
sole secret is repression. It might have 
been supposed that the events of '48 
had shaken the confidence of men in the 
old Metternich system, and established 
beyond contest the simple fact, that 
bayonets and grape-shot may retard, 
but never can obliterate the instinctive 
love of liberty in the human heart, 
and that as civilisation teaches habits 
of self-restraint and control, so also it 
strengthens the aspirations after that 
regulated freedom, deprived of which, 



there is neither individual self-respect 
nor national greatness. Far from tibia 
being the case, the anarchy and blood- 
shed by which the party of disorder 
deranged the plans and scattered the 
counsels of wise and good men, were 
assumed as the evidences that freedom 
was but another name for unbridled ex- 
cess, and that liberty and pillage were 
convertible terms. 

To such of our countrymen as have 
not witnessed the spectacle, the Aus- 
trian position in Tuscany would seem 
something almost incredible. The Im- 
perial forces are here at the express de- 
mand of and by a convention with the 
Government ; and although this con- 
vention never received the consent of 
the parties who signed the treaty of 
Vienna, and although Lord Palmers- 
ton, in the name and on behalf of Great 
Britain, distinctly protested against 
the convention altogether, we wm, for 
sake of argument, admit all its legality, 
and proceed> to examine its working. 
As the subsidised troops of Tuscany, 
their duties are, of course, the same as 
those of the Grand Ducal army — their 
privileges and their immunities the 
same. To recognise them as Austrians 
would be a tacit acknowledgment by 
other Powers that Tuscany was a part, 
or at least a fief of the Imperial Crown. 
Such, however, is not the case. 

They claim an exceptional position 
in every respect, not only as regards 
the distribution of their force and its 
amount, but also as to its functions. 
By an Austrian decree has the state of 
siege been maintained for two entire 
years at Leghorn; by Austrian me- 
nace is Florence now threatened with a 
similar indignity. At once proclaim- 
ing themselves above the law of the 
land they belie, they recognise as the 
chief, not the Sovereign whose forces 
they assume to be — not the Govern- 
ment in whose service they now are, 
but an Austrian Field-Marshal, whose 
head-quarters is are Milan, and whose 
rank is that of Governor of Lombardy. 
It is] not a very creditable, although 
it is a well-known fact in our history, 
that we, once upon a time, subsidised 
certain troops of Hesse and Nassau, to 
assist us in the repression of a rebel 
movement in Ireland. What would 
have been thought of that arrangement 
if the mercenaries so engaged were to 
have received all their orders from An- 
halt orBiberich— acknowledged no com- 
mand issuing from British omcers-^re- 
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gulated all their movements in accord- 
ance with views and objects purely 
their own— consulting in all things the 
interest of the land they came from, 
and not that whose pay they were re- 
ceiving, and whose service they had 
taken? What, we ask, would have 
been said had some Nassau General, or 
some Hessian « Field-Marshal," from 
his fastnesses in the Taunus moun- 
tains, or some remote village of Rhine- 
land, proclaimed the city of Cork in 
a state of permanent siege, hanged 
every possessor of a fowling-piece, or 
transported any one found witn a prun- 
ing-knife in his pocket? — and lastly, 
how lone should we have looked tame- 
ly on, when our allies, insolently de- 
claring themselves irresponsible, save 
to then* own Government, should have 
introduced everv barbarity of a military 
code into our civil administration, and 
made corporal punishment the penalty 
of every, the slightest, offence against 
what they are pleased to call military 
honor ? And yet such is precisely, and 
without any exaggeration, the exact 
position of die Austrian army in Tus- 
cany. It would be an easy, although 
a most unpleasing task, to enumerate 
instances of this tyranny ; many of 
them, we are well aware, would tax 
the credulity of oar readers, as we are 
free to own they did at first our own 
ears. They would seem more like the 
records of a .mediaeval barbarism than 
stories of the present century ; but un- 
happily they are beyond the benefit of 
aaoubt; and one of these instances, 
by no means the* gravest, is at this 
moment attracting some share of public 
opinion, from the accidental fact that 
the injured individual is out country- 
man. 

We quote from the Morning Post of 
the 30th December :— 

" We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing letter from a gentleman, himself a Bri- 
tish subject, enjoying an European reputa- 
tion, and in every "way worthy of confi- 
dence:— 

" * Florence, 30th Dec, 1S61. 

u ' The openly avowed principle of render- 
ing the continent uninhabitable by English- 
men has received a new development in an 
accident that has just occurred here. Tester- 
day morning, a young Englishman, named 
Mayther (Mather), who had only been a 
short time in Florence, after standing to 
listen to the band of an Austrian regiment, 
was quietly proceeding along one of the 
narrow streets which issue from the Piazza 
del Duomo. He had not gone far, when he 



perceived a baroeino advancing tow* at 
him with all the speed at which these <xkou 
try cars are usually driven. To avoid he 
danger, he jumped suddenly back, and 
doing so came in contact with a youn^ 
Austrian officer, who was at the same mo- 
ment coming up at the head of his guard. 
A smart blow from the flat of a sabre on the 
back was the mild rebuke for this purely acci- 
dental collision. The Englishman, very 
naturally indign an t, demanded in his imper- 
fect Italian the meaning of the outrage. A 
few angry words were interchanged on either 
side, when another officer, who accompanied 
the party, stepped forward, and cut the 
young Englishman down, laying his head 
open by a sabre wound of fully a finger's 
length. This done, the party proceeded on 
Its way, and our countryman, whose blood 
covered a considerable space in the street} 
was conveyed to the CSty Hospital. 

" * It is quite unnecessary to append one 
word of comment or remark to so brutal an 
incident The simple met, of which I have 
endeavoured to give you the details in the 
fewest words, is far more powerful than any 
reasonings or reflections upon it 

41 ' Bad as it is, it is however worse as 
part of an avowed and openly declared sys- 
tem — the orders given to the Austrian sol- 
diery here being " to use the sword or the 
bayonet on every and the slightest provoca- 
tion ;" and as by " provocation n is under- 
stood whatever may ruffle the temper or in- 
convenience the views of these semi-civilised 
bravos, you can form some notion of the 
extent of liberty enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of Tuscany, and participated in by any fo- 
reigner at present residing in this State. 

•* * When I tell you that a soldier received 
forty lashes here a few days since for not 
running his bayonet through a peasant who 
had jostled him in the street, you will be 
able to guess the great probability of any 
redress being afforded in this atrocious case. 
In fact, the officer is far more likely to re- 
ceive a " valour medal" or a cross, than to 
be subjected to the ordeal of a court-martial 

" 4 The newspapers are filled with the out- 
rages of Paris ; but there is this to be said in 
their defence — a great political crisis has called 
for the " state of stqge ; n but nothing of the 
kind exists here. We are left at the mercy 
of a ruffian soldiery, supported in their inso- 
lence by one of the most brutal orders that 
were ever issued to an armed force in the 
midst of a peaceful population. 

11 ' To expect any reparation from the laws 
of the country would be worse than folly. 
The men who tyrannise in this way are both 
above the law and the Government ; and 
Tuscany is at this moment an Austrian pro- 
vince, without even that poor pretension to 
protect liberty which Austrian legislation 
provides." 

" ( Ihave only to add, that among military 
men of every nation of Europe, of which 
there are individuals at present here, but one 
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^^jdon prevails at to this event— that It wn 
*9ftal and uneoldierlike, totally uncalled 
°" *by the event, and evidencing as great a 
^Ffe roe of cowardice as want of seLf-com- 
E -fiend. 

* u « It will satisfy Mr. Maysher's (Mather's) 
friends to learn that his wound, though se- 
vere, is not dangerous, and that he is receiv- 
ing every attention of skill and kindness 
from the officials of the hospital' " 

Now, here is precisely one of those 
cases, which, yet to be decided on, 
will at once explain by its issue the 
position of the Austrian troop in Tus- 
cany. Should the legal tribunals of 
the Grand Duchy pronounce their in. 
competence to entertain a question 
which nertains to martial law, we then 
naturally aak in what quarter is re- 
dress to be sought for ? 

(feom the mobxihg post.) 

44 We have been favoured with the sub- 
joined communication relative to the outrage 
at Florence, from a member of Parliament, 
who is intimately acquainted with the young 
gentleman and his family, and has had op- 
portunities of perusing the latest accounts of 
the brutal and cowardly attack : — 

44 * To the Editor of the Morning Poet. 

44 * Sir, — The details of this atrocious case 
are in reality even worse than described by 
your able correspondent at Florence. 

" ' My young friend had been ordered 
abroad for his health, and was endeavouring 
to gain it in Italy. Passionately fond of 
music, and accustomed to Austrian bands, 
as he had passed some time in Germany, he 
stood with pleasure listening to one, and was 
afterwards moving quietly on, as described, 
when he was struck violently by the hat of 
a naked sword from behind — no offence being 
given, no words passed. He then turned 
round and was expostulating, as every 
Englishman of spirit would do on such an 
unprovoked assault, when another armed 
ruffian — another Austrian officer — stepped 
forward and cut him down without a word, 
leaving him there to die. 

" * It must have ample and speedy redress, 
or the security of every Englishman abroad, 
within reach of an Austrian sabre, will be 
compromised. 

" * The honour and influence of England 
herself demand that such scenes should be 
put an end to. 

" * If not — the sooner all English families 
withdraw from Italy the better ; as there is 
no act, however bloody or bad, that may not 
be perpetrated upon them ; for, encouraged 
by their impunity, and burning with some 
unaccountable hatred against the RnglMi, 
the Austrian armies wOl become little better 
than organised assassins an armed anarchy. 



44 * Too high praise cannot be given to the 
medical officers, and others, of the CSty Hos- 
pital, for their kindness almost devotion, 
to him in his sufferings. Nor can the atten- 
tion and manliness of every Englishman in, 
Florence be too highly spoken of. Their 
bearing and daily visits of inquiry — their 
offers of service and sympathy, will not easily 
be forgotten by those interested in his fate, 
and never, I am sure, by himself. 

44 4 The Austrians themselves, at Florence, 
are beginning to feel uneasy at the conse- 
quences indicated by these unequivocal pro- 



" 4 1 am, $r, your obedient Servant! 
44 * 

« 'January 10, 185*. 

44 4 P.S. — Since I wrote the foregoing, let- 
ters have been received from Florence, not 
quite so satisfactory, of Mr. Erskine Mathers 
State. 

44 4 His young brother writes, on January 
2nd:— 

" < " Erskine has had leeches pot on his 
forehead and behind his ears last night and 
this morning ; because, as the doctor says, 
4 he is to be kept low, and that he is to be 
kept quiet, and is not to be excited. 1 For 
that effect, orders have been given not to 
allow any one to visit him." 

44 * On the 3rd he appears somewhat bet- 
ter. His brother, writing on that day (ho 
writes every day), says : — 

44 4 " Erskine is to-day better than he was 
yesterday. The matter was taken out of 
the wound to-day, which relieved him a 
good deal He has now no headache, and 
is only weak from loss of blood. Now that 
nearly all danger of fever has left him, he 
will, I hope, recover rapidly. . . . Mr, 
Charles Lever, the distinguished author (ho 
continues), is very kind to him — as Erskine 
says, acting more like a father than a 
stranger ; he visits him regularly, he and I 
being the only persons allowed to see him, 
so that he may not be excited in talking too 
much, which would injure him. . . He 
has now been in the hospital six days. . . 
They wanted to bring him to our quarters 
at first, but he said 4 No — nowhere will I be 
so well attended to as I am here.* He is in 
what they call the 4 nobles' room,' which is 
different from the others in this — that it is 
for the higher classes- and the attendance 
is of the best description, though it la good 
in the others. They have been exceedingly 
kind and attentive to him throughout n 

44 4 The prominence which the editor of the 
Morning Poet has given to this distressing 
case, showed so sincere an interest in it, (hat 
it is thought be may be happy to know the 
present state of the sufferer, and, above all, 
of the kind, considerate, and manly bearing 
of our distinguished ootsttrymaa, Mr. Charles 
Lever, from the first moment of theovtrage; 
which has evidently won the hearts of the 
two brothers, and the respect and esteem of 
their relative*.* 
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" We hsvsinsdeiiiqTiirksc* Mr. Mather's 
family, and rejoice to leam that he is some* 
what better, though very weak from loss of 
blood. Every British resident in Florence, in- 
cluding the British Ambassador, has waited 
on him, to expres their sympathy, and the 
firmest determination to have full and ample 
redress for this cowardly outrage. 

" We also understand that Earl Granville, 
the Foreign Secretary of State, has assumed a 
position becoming a British minister, upon 
this dastardly attack on a subject of these 
realms ; and the threat of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg to make Europe too hot for English- 
men, of which, we presume, this is one of the 
means, may yet be made to recoil on his own 



" It is most gratifying to learn, that Mr. 
Mather and his brother have sustained, 
through these trying circumstances, the 
honour of their country; for while the 
former was lying bleeding on the ground, 
he desired the latter, who is only seventeen 
years of age, to follow the assailant to his 
quarters, and take care to identify him, 
which he immediately did, accompanied by 
competent witnesses. After carrying Mr. 
Mather to the hospital, this spirited young 
gentleman laid his complaint before the 
Charge d' Affairs and Prince Uchtenstein, 
demanding redress. 

u Mr. Erskine Mather, as all can testify 
who have the pleasure of knowing him, is a 
young man of extremely polite and courteous 
manners, and, we believe, utterly incapable 
of giving wanton offence to the humblest 
individual ; which circumstance renders this 
brutal assault upon him one of the most un- 
provoked outrages which it is possible to 
conceive. From the energy with which all 
are acting, there can be no doubt it will be 
made a means for the future of greater pro- 
tection for the English who are resident 
abroad. 

** Mr. Mather has left here to join his sons 
fat Florence, the Foreign Minister in England, 
we understand, having determined on the 
fullest redress." 

Will the Tuscan military atrthoritiee 
institute an inquiry, and name a court. 
martial to try the cause ? It would be 
unfair to prejudge the decision, but we 
apprehend they will not, and, simply, 
because they dare not. Austrian su- 
premacy here is too acutely felt to be 
disavowed 1 

The influence that is acknowledged 
at the " Pitti," is recognised through 
every channel of the Government, and 
tfae slightest word of Field Marshal 
Radetasky is of far deeper significance 
then the meet formal proclamation, 
emblazoned with all the titles of his 
Imperial and Royal Highness the 
€rrand Dnke Leopold. 



What Convention, we then ask, es at 
did, or ever could establish such a sy>u 
tern as this? Can such an impervte 
in imperio be suffered m any State * 
Europe ? It is worse than absurd to 
talk of treaties in the face of acts, 
which not only violate every stipula- 
tion of national independence, but are 
calculated to outrage and insult every 
sense of national honour 1 

Some weeks since, two Englishmen, 
natural sons, we believe, of the late 
Lord Aldborough, were tried at Leg- 
horn for the crime of high treason. 
Of the nature of the evidence against 
them, the specific charges adduced, 
or tne other circumstances of the 
trial, we are unable to speak, because 
not only was the court a secret one, 
composed of Austrian officers, but the 
accused were denied all access to coun- 
sel, and totally excluded from every 
ordinary means of defence. They may, 
for aught we know, have been guilty 
of everything alleged against them, or 
they may have been perfectly innocent; 
all possibility of arriving at the truth 
being totally beyond our ken. 

They were, on such testimony as 
seems to have satisfied their judges, 
found guilty, and condemned — the one 
to be hanged, the other to be shot ; 
and this sentence, submitted to Field- 
Marshal Radetzsky, has since been 
commuted to imprisonment for life in 
a fortress. Now, as we have already 
said, upon the guilt or innocence of these 
unhappy young men we cannot say a 
word ; the only question on which we 
have a claim to speak is this — by what 
right, or under what clause of any 
Convention, does Field-Marshal Ra- 
detzsky, an Austrian officer in com- 
mand at Milan, revise the proceed- 
ings of a court-martial held in Tus- 
cany ? Since when have British sub- 
jects resident in the Grand Dukedom 
relinquished all claim to the protec- 
tion of the laws of that country, and 
consented to be tried and judged by the 
military code of Austria? 

The case is not one of speculative 
intemationality. These men are Eng- 
lish. Like Mr. Mather, they are oar 
countrymen ; and the question is not 
important, only, as regards the indivi- 
duals, but far more as involving the 
national honour. 

If Tuscany be indeed an Austrian 
province, ' and her Grand Duke be an 
Imperial prefect, let us at least know 
it— let as, as an Austrian minister. 
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£i more frankness than acuteness, 

re P^ly observed to ourselves, withdraw 

Q*&r Minister from a Court where we 

*F$sses8 neither influence nor object, 

X-hkd seek out as a sojourn some por- 

*tion of the Continent which, if less 

favoured by nature, will be, at least, 

more graciously dealt with bv man. 

But if the independence of this beau. 

tiful country be worth preserving — if 

Austrian rule be a most imperfect 



crviHser, and the stick of her corporal 

but an indifferent schoolmaster — and. 



lastly, if we owe influence in this quar- 
ter of the globe to the first of our Con- 
tinental influences, then, we say, there 
is no time to be lost in declaring it ; 
and it behoves our new Foreign Secre- 
tary so to act, that Englishmen may 
not be obliged to exclaim, "Would 
we had Lord Palmerston back again!" 



THE HUBS or RANDOLPH ABBEY. 



CHAPTER TIL 



Tm MUD IS S0W1T VBOM WHICH TUB WHIBLWI1D f BA» Bl BSAPID. 



Ajlbtheza was not the only one of the 
inhabitants of Randolph Abbey who 
had left it next morning before the 
first sunbeams had shone on its old 
turrets. She was to be seen, as usual, 
in the grey dawn of the morning, taking 
her quiet way alone the path of her 
daily pilgrimage; the tall drooping 
figure seeming unable to support the 
heavy head that was bent towards the 
ground, whilst her clasped hands were 
pressed upon her breast, according to 
her invariable custom. Thus, heeding 
neither the chill wind, which failed to 
call a tinge of colour on her marble 
face, nor the cold dew that rained upon 
her, from the (thickly-laden branches 
of the trees, she passed on through 
the park, to a small door which led to 
the open country, and so disappeared. 
Now, through that same gate an- 
other had gone some two hours earlier ; 
but not as she went, openly before the 
eyes of all who might care to watch 
her — the steps that had preceded hers 
were stealthy, and many a backward 
glance was cast through the dim twi- 
light. It was Gabriel who so cautious. 
ly stole through the plantation that 
morning ; but no sooner was he out- 
side the park walls, and safe from obser- 
vation, than he changed from his quiet 
gliding step, and darted off with ex- 
traordinary speed. He did not go near 
the turnpike road, but took a straight 
line across the country, leaping hedges 
and ditches, and every other obstacle 
which came in his way, till he had 
passed considerably the boundary of 



Sir Michael's estate. Hie lands oa 
which he now had entered belonged to 
another proprietor, whose abode, a fine 
old house, m the Elizabethan style, 
might be seen standing in a most pic- 
turesque situation on a height, which 
rose from the centre of a deep valley. 

This vale was thickly wooded, and * 
bright stream flowed through the midst 
of it. The village belonging to the 
property was at the foot of the hill on 
the opposite side, but there were seve- 
ral cottages belonging to the tenantry 
scattered about among the trees in va- 
rious directions; one of these stood in & 
particularly isolated position, on the 
bank of the stream, almost entirely 
concealed from view by the rocks and 
bushes. Towards this hut, for it was 
little more, Gabriel directed his steps, 
and soon found himself standing under 
one of the windows. It was closely 
barred, as might be expected at that 
early hour ; but Gabriel knocked softly 
against the shutter, and then went round 
to the door; almost before he reached 
it, it was opened, and closed again as 
quickly, when he had passed into the 
house. He now stood in a small room, 
rather better furnished than is usually 
the case in cottages of that description ; 
there was an evident attempt to give it 
a sort of drawing-room look, which ill- 
befitted the size, and thorough floor and 
walls. From tins room a door opened 
into the kitchen, where everything was 
of the most ordinary kind. 

The house appeared to be inhabited 
by one solitary individual only, who now 
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stood beside Gabriel ; this was a woman 
of some fifty years of age, who still was 
yrery handsome, tall, with jet black hair 
and eyes, and a proud look, which might 
have rivalled Lady Randolph herself: 
yet it was, by no means, an agreeable 
style of beauty ; her expression was pe- 
culiarly unpleasant — half-crafty, half- 
insolent; and her whole appearance was 
essentially coarse and vulgar. She wore 
a dress of common materials, such as 
are used only by persons of the lower 
ranks, and to which the costly rings 
that sparkled on her fingers presented 
a strange contrast. She greeted Ga- 
briel, however, with an evident tender- 
ness, which, for a moment, greatly im- 
proved her expression; and drawing 
him quickly into the little kitchen, she 
made him sit down at a table where 
some breakfast was already laid out. 

" So, mother, you expected me," 
said Gabriel, as he glanced at these 
preparations ; " or you would not have 
been so early astir." 

" To be sure I did— I have expected 
you every morning for this last week, 
and I have been half out of my senses 
with impatience because you did not 
come. What did you mean by neglect- 
ing me this way ?— do you think I don't 
know how much you must have to tell 
me of the doings of Randolph Abbey ? 
I know the last heir is come." 

" But you do not reflect how diffi- 
cult it is for me to come here unob- 
served ; I am always in terror that our 
relationship will be discovered." 

"Well, thank goodness 1" said the 
proud woman, with a toss of her head, 
" the day is coming, if only you play 
your cards well, and let yourself be 
guided by me, when you will have no 
reason to be ashamed of your mother. 
I should like to see who won't be ready 
to pay their visit to Mrs. Randolph, 
mother to the master of Randolph 
Abbey." 

"Not so fast," said Gabriel "I 
assure you I thought the game was up 

F'sterday ; and were it not for a scheme 
have in view, which I think may be 
cleverly worked out, I should think so 
still." 

" How? — tell me all, all, quick." 
" But I have something to hear, too. 
I know Aletheia has been with you." 

"She has, but you shall not hear 
one word about her till you have made 
me understand all that is going on* I 
have no confidence in you since this 
mad love of yours took half the spirit 
VOL. XXXIX. — PO* ccxxx;. 



out of you. If I were not always at 
hand to keep you up to the work, you 
would fail, I am certain, and lose the 
estate for the sake of this girl." 

" But I tell you, mother, I choose to 
have both ; and if I had not felt you 
were necessary to me, I should not 
have undergone all the risk and anxiety 
of having you concealed so near me ; 
above aU things, however, remember 
that it is your interest as well as mine 
that I should gain Aletheia, for I should 
then have her chance of the inheritance 
as well as my own." 

"No doubt ; and this alone recon- 
ciles me to her sharing it with you, 
and gives me patience to act by her as 
I do ; but I shall be mistress, then, 
when we've got the Abbey. I can tell 
her I have not submitted to be deprived 
during twenty long years of my right- 
ful station, as your father's widow, to 
knock under to your wife, Gabriel, just 
when the object of my ambition is 
gained at last." 

" You shall do as you will, mother, 
if you will sain me Aletheia, and the 
estate," said Gabriel, his countenance 
denoting some of the disgust which he 
always felt when he left the more re- 
fined atmosphere of Randolph Abbey, 
to come in contact with his mother's 
innate vulgarity. 

" Well, now tell me what has been 
going on, like a good boy ; you wear 
my patience out." 

" You know that uncle Edward's 
daughter is come." 

"Yes, I watched the carriage taking 
her up from the boat. I took care not 
to be seen behind the trees, but I 
caught a glimpse of her ; a childish look, 
ing creature she seems to be." 

" She has won Sir Michael's heart, 
whatever she is." 

" Don't tell me so," half screamed 
the woman. 

"Too true. He scarcely conceals 
from us, or from herself, that he has 
already fixed upon her for his heir." 

" It shall not be--.it shall not be," 
said his mother, striking the table vio- 
lently with her hand. "It was bad 
enough to have to struggle with Wal- 
ter ; but I will find means to prevent 
this." 

• ' Patience, mother ; I told you I had 
apian." 

" Out with it, then ; let us see what 
it is like." 

" Simply that I think it would be no 
difficult matter to make Iilias fall in 
2a 
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love with Hubert Lyle, and you may 
fancy howSirMichael would relish that. " 

" What I" exclaimed his mother, with 
a shriek of delight \ •' do you mean that 
proud woman's deformed son?— that 
would be a chance. I fancy I see the 
old man's rage. I've owed him a 
grudge this many a day, and upon my 
word this would settle it to my full sa- 
tisfaction ; but how is it possible ? Take 
care, Gabriel, you don't miss the game } 
surely that pretty girl would never take 
up with a cripple." 

"Never fear, I know what I am 
about. I have read her character 
through and through J she is just that 
generous, romantic sort of girl that 
would choose to make up to him for his 
misfortunes by her love ; precisely be- 
cause he is deformed and neglected by 
all, she would be disposed to give her- 
self to him.'* 

" More fool she ; but if you can ma- 
nage it, it's a capital affair tor us ; there 
would be an end to her chance of the 
heiress-ship fast enough ; but how on 
earth it is to be done, I cannot con. 
ceive. Sir Michael keeps him locked 
up, does he not ? — he will never let her 
go near him." 

"Why, no, he does not exactly lock 
him up ; but certainly that is the great 
difficulty, that my uncle will be disposed 
to take all means to keep his favourite 
apart from Lyle, whom he hates. How- 
ever, I have laid a plot by which I can 
settle it all, I think ; see if you can fol- 
low my scheme, mother, for it is intri- 
cate enough." 

"And pray who taught you to plot, 
if not myself, master Gabriel ? " said his 
mother, triumphantly. " A likely story, 
indeed, that I should find it difficult to 
understand your plan I — let us hear it, 
and I'll tell you if it is fit for working." 

" Here it is then : the arrangement 
which Sir Michael has made in his own 
mind is, that Lilias should marry Wal- 
ter! whom. he likes best next to herself 
amongst his heirs* He was a good deal 
annoyed last night to find that I saw 
through this plan, in case I should at- 
tempt to thwart it; but as he never 
concealed from me that I was the one 
whom he could least endure of us all, 
and the laBt certainly he would choose, 
I thought it best to let him sup- 
pose that having no hope of the suc- 
cession, I should be sati&tkd to receive 
from, him a handsome cotupe»sati6rf, if 
I assisted him in the scheme I had dis- 
covered H 



" But you would not be satisfied," 
interrupted his mother, angrily, " with 

any such thing." 

" Of course I should not," said Ga- 
briel ; " but for my own ends I chose it 
to appear so to the old man : he is con- 
vinced, therefore, that he has enlisted 
me by the best means in his cause, and 
he will trust me. Now, what I design 
to do is this — he will depend upon me 
for information as to the state of mat- 
ters in the family, for you know he 
shuts himself up all day to work at his 
chemical experiments ; and I shall keep 
him always satisfied that the affair is 
progressing just as he would wish be- 
tween Walter and Lilias, whilst in rea- 
lity I shall be furthering her intercourse 
with Hubert to the utmost of my power. 
Should Sir Michael discover this, or at 
least discover that they meet, as most 
likely he will, I shall tell him that it is 
essential to the success of his own scheme 
that it should be so, as Lady Randolph 
is only prevented trying to break off 
the marriage of Lilias and Walter, so 
greatly against her own interests, be- 
cause the pleasure she takes in Hubert's 
society blinds her to the fact that her 
heart is given to Walter. Then some 
fine day, when the plot is ripe for it, and 
Lilias has gone too far to recede, I 
shall find means to let the truth be 
known to the old man, and you will 
just see whether Hubert and she are 
not both turned out of the house fast 
enough, and what is more, if I succeed 
in all I mean to attempt, Walter shall 
be turned out along with them, for 
having aided and abetted in their pro- 
ceedings. Now, mother, what do you 
say to that? We shall make a pretty 
clearance, shall we not, if I can accom- 
plish it?" 

" A fine scheme, truly ! but, as 
you say, if you can do it. I have my 
doubts, for it is a subtle business ; and 
what 1 think the greatest difficulty is 
the probability of the girl losing an 
estate and a husband like Walter, for 
the sake of this deformed man." 

" You do not know her as I do." 

" Well, you must even take your 
own way, and we'll hope for the best ; 
but be sure you let me Know how mat- 
ters speed." 

"1 vi't. And now it is my turn. 
Come near &nt I may le.irn every 
Word and look of Aletheia when you 
saw her hist ; and most 6F all tell me 
fchat you are certain she srill remains 
in perfect ignoiance who you are." 
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** There can be no doubt of it. She 
considers me only as a tenant of Mr. 
Sydney's, and she comes here for no 
other reason but because she knows 
I lived at Sydney Court in my youth, 
and can tell her more of the present 
master than any one else." 

" And you take care to brinar her 
into this kitchen only, and to take off 
all those rings before she sees you." 

*' Don't be afraid, Gabriel," said the 
woman bitterly; "your future wife 
thinks of your mother no otherwise 
than as the daughter of Mr. Sydney's 
housekeeper — his servant, in short. 
Oh I child, I must have loved you 
well to submit to such degradation." 

" You love Randolph Abbey bet- 
ter," said Gabriel, calmly, " and you 
well know that our best hope of gain- 
ing it lies with Aletheia; my own 
chance is small enough, I can tell 
von." 

** We shall make it greater before 
we've done," said his mother. 

" But Aletheia," continued Gabriel, 
impatiently ; " tell me what passed 
in your last interview ?" 

'* The old story," said the woman. 
" She came and asked me, with that 
sweet mournful voice of hers, how I was, 
and if there were anything she could 
do, to make me happier or more com- 
fortable. Then she went and sat down 
on that low stool in the dark corner, 
and asked me if I would tell her some 
more details of my life in the days when 
I lived at Sydney Court ; and I know 
well what that means. She cares little 
enough for the doings of the house- 
keeper's daughter ; but when I begin 
to speak of Richard Sydney, she buries 
her face in her hands, and listens as if 
my words were to be life or death to 
her." 

" And you take care to tell his his- 
tory in such a way, as to destroy for 
ever all idea of a marriage with him, 
if ever she has thought of it ?" said 
Gabriel, eagerly. 

" She never has had any thought of 
the kind," said the woman; "I am 
now perfectly certain of that, what- 
ever may be the meaning of their mys- 
terious friendship. She knows that 
the curse of madness has been upon 
his family for centuries, working fear- 
fill misery to their race, from genera- 
tion to generation, and that this Ri- 
chard, the last of his house, has vowed 
that the plague shall terminate with 
him, and that he will sacrifice himself 



to a solitary life rather than marry 
with this poison in his veins, and pro- 
pagate the evil still further. She 
knows this full well, and approves of 
it ; for when I said it was a noble 
thing in him to be the first of all his 
family who had courage to make this 
sacrifice of himself, and give up all 
chance of happiness as a husband and 
a father, she answered — ' he does but 
his bounden duty : they sinned of his 
race, who feared not to have children 
born to them with so dreadful a taint 
in their blood, and to give life to inno- 
cent beings charged with such a curse. 
It is a piteous thing, in truth, that 
one so noble and so good as he is 
should be the chosen victim ; but still 
it is a righteous holocaust, and his 
shall be the martyr's crown.' " 

" Mother, this is good news, in- 
deed. She said this the last time you 
saw her, did she ? — then certainly there 
is no fear of a marriage there." 

" None whatever, for I tried her in 
every way. I said, for instance, that 
I wondered sometimes if Mr. Sydney 
would be able to keep his stern resolu- 
tion through all the temptations that 
might beset him. So fine-looking & 
man as he is would, most likely, win 
some woman's heart ; and if he did, he 
might consider it a higher duty still to 
make her happy. But you should have 
seen how Aletheia looked round at me 
when I said this. « Make her happy 1' 
she exclaimed — ' at the cost of his own 
holy vow, taken before high Heaven, 
for the good of man ! Makeher happy I 
and extend this scourge throughout 
the world, giving birth to miserable 
beings foredoomed to such madness 
and such despair 1 Never! — he has too 
great a mind, too pure and generous 
a heart so weakly to fall ; and if he 
were thus to forget the holy rectitude 
to which he has made an offering of 
himself and all the joys of earth, sure- 
ly there cannot exist a woman base 
enough to lure him into such defection, 
or to purchase her own life's happi- 
ness with his soul's perjury, xes, 
though she so loved him that to die 
for him were the sweetest ioy her 
heart could know, yet, whilst her own 
moral sense acknowledges that it is 
no less than his strict duty to give up 
the dearest earthly ties, that he may 
cause the agony of this madness to 
cease with the extinction of hisTace, 
she rather would endure ah. existence, 
whose every moment should be utter 
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misery, than cause him, for her sake, 
to sin.' I tell you, Gabriel, when 
she said this, I felt as if her voice 
had spoken it to my heart, that she 
loved him with a love whose depth 
and nature neither you nor I could 
understand ; but as it is equally plain 
that ahe will never marry him, I don't 
suppose the love will stand much in 
our way." 

u If it be that which so fills her soul 
that she has neither thought nor word 
for any living creature else, it is no 
mean enemy we have to fight, mother ; 
but I cannot understand it. What can 
be the connexion between them ? No 
woman would be content, surely, to 
cherish all her life long so utterly 
hopeless a passion ; the very thought 
of so wasted an existence would crush 
her very heart. One would think it is 
not possible, and I will not believe it, 
that at her age she can submit to con- 
template a long tract of years in this 
world, given up to such a desolation of 
constancy as this. I am certain there 
is a mystery in it which we cannot 
fathom. Are you certain, mother, that 
Richard Sydney is the person who 
comes so mysteriously to visit her once 
every month ?" 

" I am nearly sure of it. You told 
me what day he came, and I have taken 
care to spy out Mr. Sydney's move- 
ments. Well, you know, from week's 
end to week's end, usually, he never 
leaves Sydney Court, and takes no ex- 
ercise but on the terrace or in the gar- 
den ; and yet as regularly as possible 
on that day he mounts his horse and 
rides off in the direction of Randolph 
Abbey : so I think it is plain enough 
that he and the visitor are one and the 
same." 

" If it be so," said Gabriel, gloomily, 
u it is, then, he in whom her whole 
being is so absorbed, that she seems to 
live but in one thought ; for, freely as 
she talks to you, at Randolph Abbey 
she is never seen to move out of her 
statue-like calm, excepting on that one 
occasion when her visitor is expected ; 
and then it is sufficient but to look in 
her face to see how the very soul within 
her is lashed up to some fearful emo- 
tion, like the waves of the sea in a 
storm. Ah 1 mother, you do not know 
what madness it is to me to see this— 
to feel that there is a human being in 
the world who has power to make that 
heart beat so intensely, that I fancy I 
can almost hear it; whilst I, who wor- 



ship the very stones her feet have 
touched, cannot move her for one mo- 
ment out of the cold lethargy which 
seems to ignore my existence." 

" Courage ! child. If once we can 
detach her from this Sydney, depend 
upon it she will come to love you. No 
woman's heart could resist such affec- 
tion as yours," said the mother, with 
natural partiality. 

" But what is the nature of her con. 
nexion with Sydney?" said Gabriel, 
stamping on the ground impatiently. 
" It is this that confounds me. One 
sees plainly that she must be withdrawn 
from him, or I never shall have a 
chance ; but since she certainly never 
means to marry him, I cannot conceive 
what is the meaning of the subtle, mys- 
terious tie that binds her to him, or 
how it is to be broken : we seem to be 
fighting with shadows." 

u I don't understand it any more 
than yourself. I am only certain of 
one thing — that till she can be made to 
hate or to despise him, she never will 
give a thought to any one else in this 
world. I assure you, Gabriel, it per- 
fectly appals me to see her face when 
I am talking of him. I am not given 
to be much moved by other people's 
feelings; but when I am telling her, 
as she makes me tell her almost every 
time she is here, the history of Richard 
Sydney's sufferings, from the time when 
he was first awoke out of his ignorance 
of the family malady, by the suicide of 
his father, in a fit of raging insanity, to 
the death of his mother ; and how she, 
in her last hour, bewailing the sin she 
had committed in marrying his father, 
and so causing him to break the resolu- 
tion which he had taken, that he would 
remain single, and let the curse die 
with him, as Richard has now determin- 
ed, besought her son at least to redeem 
his parents' weakness by his strength, 
and offer up himself as the final victim ; 
and how Richard did solemnly promise 
on his knees, and sealed the promise by 
kissing the cross she wore. Ah 1 1 was 
there, and I saw how white the lira 
were with which he touched the holy 
sign, and how he has kept the vow in- 
violate unto this day, and lived a lonely 
man, waiting till death shall bury him 
and the curse in one ^ deep grave. 
Whenlam telling Aletheia these things, 
Gabriel, it makes my very blood run 
cold to see the look of her face — that 
dead-white face — rigid as though it 
were gazing out from a shroud, ana the 
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eyes, growing, with their fixed stare, 
unnaturally Targe ; those living eyes, 
glaring out from unfathomable depths, 
with a strong, horrible, torturing pas- 
sion, which seems too strong for flesh 
and blood to bear, and never a tear in 
them, but only the cold drops of agony 
standing out on her forehead, and the 
clasped hands working all the while 
convulsively. Then, when she rises to 
leave me, she totters, faint and almost 
dying, from the exhaustion of her in. 
tense feeling." 

" Oh ! mother, stop, I cannot bear 
it," said Gabriel, starting up, and pac- 
ing the room in great agitation ; " how 
she must love him, so to suffer I Oh 1 
Aletheia— my Aletheia, will you never 
be mine ? Mother, is there no chance 
of this man going mad like his fore- 
fathers?" and as Gabriel asked the 
question his face had the expression of 
a fiend. 

" Not the slightest," said the woman 
coolly, " I have ascertained that from 
the family doctor, who knew me well 
as the housekeeper's daughter, and 
knows nothing of my marriage. He told 
me it would have declared itself in 
Richard years ago, had there been any 
chance of his being attacked. It has 
invariably betrayed itself in those of 
the family who had it, when they were 
quite young; but several of the Sydneys 
have escaped altogether, and they have 
all been different in appearance and 
constitution from those who have been 
insane. He says Richard is perfectly 
safe, though it is equally certain he 
would convey it to his children." 

" Then, how is he to be got rid of?" 
said Gabriel, impatiently ; " you said 
something of making Aletheia hate or 
despise him — how is it to be done ?" 

" Patience, child, we don't see our 
way clear yet ; we must find out a little 
more, as to the real nature of their ac- 
quaintance, and then we can take ad- 
vantage of circumstances as they arise. 
I have no doubt whatever that we 
shall be able to manage it ; for if we 
cannot turn her heart against him, it 
will not be difficult to make her fancy 
that his has gone from her, in whatever 
shape it may have been given hitherto. 
The very intensity and greatness of 
her love for him will make her so sen- 
sitive, that I am certain this will be 
easily done in some way ; if we can but 
rouse her woman's pride, or make her 
think it would be better for him to be 
freed from her, the business is done." 



€i Well, mother, you give me hope, 
for I have confidence in your judg- 
ment, and still more in your talents for 
intrigue ; but remember this, if any- 
thing is to be done at all, you alone can 
do it, for Aletheia evidently thinks 
that, in your inferior station, you could 
neither suspect her nor understand 
anything of her interior history ; and so 
she speaks openly to you, in order to 
draw out whatever information you 
can give her; whereas with us at 
Randolph Abbey she is more like a 
dead corpse moving about among us, 
deaf to all human sounds, and blind to 
all earthly sights, than a living being 
on whose passions it would be possible 
to work, in fact we, none of us, should 
ever be able to know anything what- 
ever of her life or state of mind ; 
events might occur which should strike 
death to ner heart, yet her eyes and 
lips would give no sign of it to us. You 
only have, strangely enough, got the 
clue to her soul, as it were, and, 
therefore, with you all our hopes must 
rest." 

" If so I will make good use of my 
power, never fear. You will not doubt 
my zeal at all events ; but you have 
your part to perform also, Gabriel. 
You have to bring me a strict account 
of all that goes on at Randolph Abbey, 
especially all particulars of Sydney's 
visit there, so that I may be ready, at 
any instant, to take advantage of the 
smallest circumstance favourable to our 
plan for separating those two, defini- 
tively." 

" You are right, and I will take care 
to keep you thoroughly au courani. 
And now I must go ; only, mother, tell 
me have you watched Aletheia, day by 
day, in her morning pilgrimage— -is it 
still the same ?" 

" The same precisely." 

" She still comes, does she ?" asked 
Gabriel, sorrowfully — " struggling 
with her tender feet up that steep and 
difficult ascent, as I saw her that one 
day when I watched her ; struggling 
up so wearied, so exhausted, with 
powers over-strained to a fearful ex- 
tent, and yet, with her unconquered 
will, gaining the lofty summit, from 
whence the whole valley lies dis- 
played before her eyes — and then 
standing there, with folded hands, 
casting down that one wistful gaze, so 

Cionately mournful, it makes one 
j to see her die rather than feel that 
she is living in such suffering. And 
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when she has seemed to" send her whole 
soul out in that one, deep, longing look, 
then laying herself down on the rock, 
pressing that poor pale cheek to the 
cold stone, and giving way to a burst of 
deep, miserable sobbing, such as would 
come only from a spirit broken with a 
rod of iron. Oh ! when I think of her 
as I saw her, lying there weeping her 
very heart away, I feel that one hour 
of such torture as she then endures 
were enough for a lifetime. And to 
know that this scene is repeated every 
day, it seems impossible. Mother, have 
you really seen her?" 

" I have — just as you have described. 
I have seen her every morning for the 
last month. I stand among the bushes 
and watch her ; she little thinks I am 
so near. But if you want to convince 
yourself again, go up the hill now ; it is 
about her time." 

" I hardly know if I could endure to 
look upon her in her agony again. 



Whatever be the cause of this daily 
offering up of her passionate heart, in 
these burning tears, it tells me but 
too plainly that some one, intense, tre- 
mendous feeling lies in the depth of her 
soul, which has become the very well- 
spring of her life, though the waters 
are of exceeding bitternes." 

Gabriel spoke very mournfully, for 
his natural selfishness was at that mo- 
ment deadened by the strength of 
the love that must needs be com- 
passionate in the face of such agony 
as Aletheia's. But his mother art- 
fully said a few words, well adapted 
to arouse his utmost irritation against 
his mysterious enemy, Richard Syd- 
ney, and fan the flame of his am- 
bition and covetous desires concerning 
Randolph Abbey, so that he went out 
from her the same subtle, intriguing, 
calculating being, that her baneful 
teaching had rendered him from in- 
fancy. 



CHAPTER VHZ. 



THE WORK OF A MAITBR-PASSIOW. 



Let a man be as crafty and artificial 
as he will — as much a thing moulded 
by human hands as though no Divine 
power had breathed into him a living 
soul, some one passion there will ever 
be before whose intense reality his 
whole spirit will fall prostrate. On all 
other points he may make himself mas- 
ter of his feelings, his actions, and his 
words ; he may immolate them all to 
one deliberate and predeterminate end 
— and that, a plot against which his un- 
biassed nature would have revolted : 
but in the one deep living thought 
wherein his humanity will assert its 
power, he will be for ever constrained to 
be true to it, and at its bidding to weep 
or smile, to agonise or rejoice. 

It was thus with the strong and sub- 
tle spirit of Gabriel. Master he was, 
and would be of himself, and in a great 
measure of those around him, by means 
of the most cunning and deeply-laid in- 
trigues, but the love which, sorely 
against his will, he had conceived for 
Aletheia Randolph swayed Ww power- 
ful soul, and caused it to rock and reel 
beneath its weight, like a willow in the 
wind. That which maddened him the 
most was the mystery which surrounded 
her; her position and state of mind 
were wholly inexplicable to him ; he 



was firmly convinced, as we have seen 
in his conversation with his mother, that 
he need not fear a rival in Richard 
Sydnev. Aletheia would not marry him 
even had he desired it ; which could 
not be the case, for it was a fact, notori- 
ous in the whole neighbourhood, that 
the last of the Sydneys had never, for 
one moment, wavered in the solemn 
and noble resolution he had taken, that 
with him should terminate the unhappy 
race, on whom lay the blight of insa- 
nity in its darkest form. 

Yet, though Gabriel felt in his inmost 
heart that Aletheia would rather dig her 
grave with her own hands than cause 
this heir of a curse to swerve from his 
righteous vow, it was no less plain to 
him, by that strange instinct of the 
soul which all possess, that her whole 
being was bowed down at the feet of 
this man by the power of some passion 
which he could not comprehend ; he 
would not, he could not, believe that 
she, or any woman, however unworldly 
and careless of herself, could devote 
her existence thus, in the prime of 
youth, to so barren and hopeless a love, 
which from the hour of its dawning in 
her heart, to the setting of life itselfj 
could never be other than one Kving 
despair. And, again, were it even po«- 
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sible to conceive that in the deep of 
her own soul She might thus dedicate 
herself to a most rare devotion, it could 
not be that any man would accept so 
fruitless a sacrifice, be his character 
what it might. There was no motive 
for receiving thus the offering of a life 
which could never be available. Were 
he selfish and worldly, such a gift were 
a useless burden ; but if noble-hearted 
and high-minded, like Richard Sydney, 
never surely would he submit that a 
whole existence should thus be immo- 
lated to him. Now, whatever might be 
the aim and end of Aletheia's devotion 
to him, it was certain that Sydney was 
cognisant of it ; some species of com. 
pact and agreement there assuredly 
was between them — some arrangement 
definitively settled, in which no change 
was contemplated. 

Was this an arrangement which per- 
mitted that Aletheia should marry ano- 
ther? Outwardly it seemed certain 
there could be nothing to prevent such 
an event ; yet a deep dark doubt lay 
at the heart of Gabriel that she was in 
some way a prisoner bound down in 
chains of iron, by the hand of the man 
whose wife, they were mutually resolved, 
she never should be. That which 
chiefly perplexed and terrified him in 
the matter was a recollection which 
haunted him perpetually. In the frenzy 
of his anxiety, on one occasion, he had 
done that which no man of honour 
would have done; but it may have 
been seen that the teaching of his low- 
born mother was not the school where 
scrupulous honour or delicacy was to 
be acquired. He had listened at the 
door of the library, which communi- 
cated with another small room, whilst 
Aletheia and her visitor, whom he 
now knew to be Richard Sydney, were 
there ; and he had heard, first the mea- 
sured accents of the man's deep voice 
speaking calmly, sternly, for a time ; 
and then, suddenly, the sweeter tones 
of Aletheia, usually so low and musical, 
raised to what was almost a convulsive 
shriek, uttering only the words, " Mer- 
cy ! Oh, have mercy 1 Oh, not from' 
you— not this from you. Have mercy 
— have mercy — have mercy." No lan- 
guage can express how that cry thrilled 
to the very depths of his soul with 
exquisite pain. Ho never had heard 
her voice before in the accents of pas- 
sion, nor even with a trace of feeling ; 
and now there was in it such an aeony 
of mingled terror, and entreaty, and un- 



utterable suffering, he felt that he him- 
self must have died to reassure her— to 
relieve her from 'that torture. Yet 
how did he who seemed to be her mas- 
ter and tyrant answer that piteous sup- 
plication ? Gabriel heard the sound, 
though he could not distinguish the 
sense, of a few harsh words of se- 
vere rebuke ; then the tread of quick 
steps towards the door, as though he 
were about to leave her in anger ; and, 
again, the convulsed tones of 41theia, 
though now subdued and choked, as 
in deadly fear, wailing out this prayer — 
".Ah, do not go; ah, mercy, mercy, 
do not go 1" 

Gabriel could endure no more : he 
felt as if he were assisting at her exe- 
cution — at a process of moral torturing 
sharper than the inquisition of old ; 
and he fled from the place, to be for 
evermore haunted by the memory of 
that incomprehensible scene of agony. 
There was certainly enough in all this 
sorely to perplex him ; yet whatever 
were the extraordinary secret of Ale- 
theia's life — whatever were the terrible 
tie which linked her to one whom a dark 
misfortune rendered an outcast from 
his race, Gabriel had vowed unto him- 
self that he would break it. It was, as 
it were, a promise he had made to his 
Jife, which must for ever be destroyed 
if the one good he had set before him- 
self as alone to be desired, the presence, 
if not the love of Aletheia Randolph, 
were denied it. And the deeper his 
own passion for her eat into his soul, 
as it did each day that he beheld her 
mournful eloquent eyes, and heard the 
inexpressible sweetness of her voice, 
the more ardently did he steep his 
whole being in strength, that he might 
fight, not only with his fellow- creatures, 
but with desliny itself, that he might 
win her. He walked on now with a 
quick resolute step. For the moment his 
thoughts were concentrated on the one 
desire — to see her that morning when 
she went through the silent scene his 
mother had described, in which she 
offered herself up, as it were, each day, 
to the dark agony which was consum- 
ing her life. 

In this he succeeded. From among 
the thick brushwood he watched the 
drooping, lifeworn figure toiling up the 
steep ascent; — fainting the heart he 
knew, and failing the limbs; pained and 
convulsive came the breath over the 
pale lips, for the effort was far beyond 
|ier strength : yet on, with a despe- 
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rate resolution, he saw her struggle 
to the summit. There was an irre- 
sistible feeling of hate and envy to 
the object, whatever it might be, 
that so absorbed the noble soul of 
Aletheia Randolph, which made Ga- 
briel hide his face in his hands, that 
he might not see her intense gaze upon 
the valley : sad, longing, as the back- 
ward glance of a dying man upon a 
life of jov, or the exile on the land of 
his nativity receding from his sight ; or 
more deeply yearning still, like to the 
last look upon the face of the corpse 
whose living head has been pillowed on 
our heart, whose image, dead, is buried 
there as in a tomb. He would not look 
on her when her beseeching eyes had 
in them the immensity of mournful 
love with which, none knew why, they 
ever looked upon the valley. He could 
not explain why, but the sight ever 
woke within him a furious jealousy. 
A little while he waited ; then raised 
his head, in time to see her lie down 
upon the stones, as though she were 
stretching herself out upon the rack ; 
and through the clear morning air, 
where larks were singing, and the 
thousand voices of nature speaking joy 
and melody, there came to him the 
sound of that deep sobbing, as though 
she would have wept her very heart 
away. 

The love of Gabriel for Aletheia was 
a lawless, imperious love, without one 
shade of submission to higher powers ; 
yet was he better and nobler when he 
indulged it than at any other time, 
for, at the least, it was genuine — a true 
impulse of the soul : and for this cause 
it made him at intervals self-forget- 
ting ; whereas on all other points his 
egotistical ambition, and the low, 
mean intrigues whereby he sought to 
gratify it, rendered him that saddest 



and most despicable of characters, a 

godless, untrue, self-seeking man. Now 
e stretched out his arms towards her, 
speaking with impressive earnest- 
ness — 

" Oh, my Aletheia, I feel it were good 
for you that you never had been born 1 
But since you live, oh, pluck from your 
heart this beloved anguish! for your 
strange love is agony, and yet you 
cherish it Cast it out, like a demon 
with which you are possessed. I will 
so give to you a life-long worship, that 
you shall yet rejoice to live." 

He said it were better for her that 
she never had been born I Oh, pre- 
sumptuous folly ! that weighs the des- 
tiny of God's creatures in the balance 
of time, when He has moulded them 
for an eternity! Could that man, who 
never raised his heart from the dust 
from whence it sprung, have seen her 
as the angels saw her, he would have 
understood how her ardent, impassion- 
ed soul required, for its purifying, no 
less than the furnace seven times 
heated, in whose consuming flames it 
now was plunged. No lighter tribula- 
tion, no blunter instrument than the 
keen knife which she wore in that ten- 
der bosom, could have detached the 
heart, which beat so wildly, from the 
things of dust and clay, that lured it 
to idolatry ! 

The drama of this life is truly very 
strange ! Those two met a few hours 
later at Sir Michael's breakfast-table : 
and the face of Aletheia had the monu- 
mental aspect of the marble statue 
that seems to sleep upon the ancient 
tomb ; whilst Gabriel, with his wily 
glance from side to side, his submissive 
aspect and meek assent to whatever was 
proposed, seemed the last to conceive 
a bold and resolute design, or cherish 
a violent, overwhelming passion. 



CHAPTEB DC 



TBI TBBABUBB8 09 THE WOELD AHD TBB TREASURES OF TBB SOOL ABB WEIGHED 19 THB 

BALAJCCB. 



LiLiAs had only been one week at 
Randolph Abbey ; but whether or not 
it were the influence of that atmos- 
phere which seemed impregnated with 
the hot breath of the dark human 
passions working there, certain it is 
that already on her cloudless eyes there 
was an anxious shade, and the smile 
came less freely round the sweet mouth 



that never had spoken aught but gen* 
tie, guileless words. 

The truth was, for the first time Li- 
lias had a care. She possessed all the 
bright enthusiasm of youth, in her sym- 
pathy for misfortune and her devotion 
to what she held to be a duty — an en. 
thusiasm at which the more experienced 
make a mock, but that would urge us 
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to many noble deeds, could we retain 
it through all the world's searing to 
the last. She had made a sort of reli- 
gion to herself of the resolution she 
had taken to become the friend of the 
lonely man, persecuted, as it seemed 
to her at once by misfortune and the 
cruelty of his fellow-creatures, whom 
she had met on that eventful night. 
She held herself, indeed, bound by the 
promise she then had made to him ; 
and since that hour it had been the 
source of many bright visions to her. 
She was haunted by the thought, how 
sweet it were to see his life growing 
brighter, and his heart more hopeful, 
under the influence of one pure human 
friendship, warm and disinterested. 
There is nothing more alluring to the 
young heart, if it be pure and unself- 
ish, as was that of Lilias, than the 
dream of conferring happiness: higher, 
more intoxicating far than to receive 
joy at the hands of others, is the hope 
of being a comfort to the lowest or 
meanest upon earth ; and we are very 
apt in those early days, when no expe- 
rience of disappointment or world- 
taught prudence has set a limit to the 
boundlessness of our desires for good, 
to make to ourselves an idol of some 
such vision, and our hearts a temple 
where it is enshrined in hope. 

It was thus that she had set before 
herself the dream of cheering the cold, 
dark life of Hubert Lyle, with her lov- 
ing friendship. It had become, as we 
have said, a species of religion with 
her, and her spirit rested there as in 
an earthly Eden. But she had not 
anticipated the great difficulty that 
stood in the way of its realisation, in 
the simple fact that she never saw Hu- 
bert, nor did it seem likely that he 
would ever again cross ner path, 
though abiding under the same roof. 
She spent the greater part of each day 
with Sir Michael : but it was his wish 
that she should also be much with her 
cousins ; and she walked with Walter, 
Gabriel, or sat with Lady Randolph 
in the drawing-room, ever hoping that 
somewhere she would meet the serene 
gaze of those dark grey eyes looking 
into her soul as they had looked on 
that moonlight night. 

But it was not so. Each member 
of the Randolph family was daily pre- 
sent with her ; for Sir Michael made 
a point of their all habitually fre- 
quenting the public rooms, that 
he might have the malicious plea- 



sure of showing Lady Randolph how 
he was passing his future heirs in re- 
view before him; and even Aletheia 
was constrained to appear amongst 
them with that look upon her face 
which told that, like Prometheus bound 
to his rock, so was she chained to this 
life in agony. From her Lilias shrank 
with a feeling of awe and terror which 
had its germ m the words of the stran- 
ger's caution ; but she freely associated 
with the others, and rapidly became an 
object of deep interest to Walter, pre- 
cisely as Sir Michael had hoped, and 
Gabriel predicted. But Lilias was quite 
unaware of this, and, in truth, had not 
a thought to bestow on him ; though 
her natural amiability made her treat 
him with a cordial gaiety which de- 
lighted him, her whole mind was con- 
centrated on the one desire, to hear 
again the voice and behold once more 
the face of Hubert Lyle ; and she de- 
voted all her energies for its accom- 
plishment. 

At last it was plain to her that no 
chance meeting was possible, and that 
she must herself take some decisive 
measure. The only indication she had 
ever had that their one brief interview 
was no strange dream of her imagina- 
tion was, that occasionally, in the still 
night, a voice full of wailing sweetness 
reached her, accompanied by the deeper 
tones of the organ; and she would 
listen breathless, it was so like an angel 
singing, and longed that she could have 
gone in her ignorance once more where 
now it was impossible she could ven- 
ture. At last, m her perfect guileless- 
ness, she resolved to do what a less 
innocent heart would have shrunk from ; 
but she had that true delicacy which 
felt that candour and openness in the 
right quarter were infinitely purer and 
more dignified than reserve. 

Lady Randolph was walking one 
morning on a sheltered path by the 
side of the noble river which flowed 
through the park : it was her favourite 
haunt. Often when the memory of 
departed days was strong upon her, 
and joys for ever lost were thronging 
round her, like pale, mournful ghosts, 
she would leave the house by a private 
entrance, and betake herself to this 
solitary spot, that, in the mechanical 
process of pacing to and fro, she might 
regain the haughty composure which 
it was her pride ever to display. She 
was thus employed when she heard a 
bounding step on the bank over her 
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head. There was a waving of white 
garments among the trees-— a light 
spring to the ground, as of a fawn 
escaping to the woods ; and Lilias stood 
before her. 

Lady Randolph stopped, and look- 
ed at her with her usual cold, proud 
gaze. She had striven hard to dis- 
Ske her niece, because 6he was so 
plainly Sir Michael's chosen favourite ; 
out she had utterly failed ; the child 
was so candid and simple, so innocent 
of all evil design, so confiding in those 
who were, in truth, her worst enemies, 
it was impossible to hate her. Nay, 
even in her secret heart, Lady Ran- 
dolph loved her in spite of herself; 
but for this very reason she studied to 
be ever supremely haughty and chilling 
in her manner to her. Lilias seemed 
never to observe it, or at least she never 
resented it. She knew no reason why 
Lady Randolph should be unkind to 
her, and, therefore, she would not sus- 
pect her of being so; but she saw 
plainly enough that she did not seem 
to desire her society, and, therefore, 
strove, with the most gentle considera- 
tion, to keep aloof from her. Now, 
however, she had a motive which she 
considered higher than any duty she 
owed her aunt; and it was without the 
slightest embarrassment that she stood 
before her, and lifted her unclouded 
eyes to the proud, handsome face. 

" I hope I have not disturbed you," 
she said, with her sweet, clear voice ; 
" if this time is inconvenient, I will 
come again ; but I wish very much to 
speak to you.** 

«* How could you disturb me?" said 
Lady Randolph, half contemptuously. 
" I was not engaged in any way ;" and 
a slight flush tinged her cheek, as 
though she fancied Lilias could have 
guessed the deep emotion with which 
she had been struggling. 

" But you may wish to be alone," 
said the young girl, timidly. 

" The present society at Randolph 
Abbey certainly makes solitude pecu- 
liarly agreeable ; however, I must own, 
Lilias, you are very careful never to 
intrude on me : therefore, pray remain 
with me, if you have anything to say." 

Lilias turned, and walked by her 
side. 

" I have a great favour to ask," she 
said. 

" I should have thought Sir Michael 
so fully anticipated all your desires, 
that there was nothing left for me to 



do," said Lady Randolph, with a bitter 
smile. 

" He could not grant me this," re- 
plied Lilias, calmly looking up at her ; 
" and, yet it is the only thing in all the 
world that I desire just now; nothing 
else has any value for me." 

Lady Randolph looked round in sur- 
prise. 

" Why, what can I possibly have in 
my power to do for you ? I should 
imagine it was rather I who might be 
supposed to ask favours of the future 
heiress of Randolph Abbey." 

" Oh 1 do not call me by that hateful 
title," said Lilias earnestly, putting her 
hand in her aunt's. 

"Hateful title 1" 

Lady Randolph gazed fixedly at her ; 
if that candid, childlike face could have 
deceived, she believed that Lilias was 
trying to delude her now, but those 
sweet truth-speaking eyes were not to 
be doubted. 

" Why is it hateful to you ?" she said 
more kindly than she had ever spoken. 

" Because I do not think this fine 
estate, or the empire of the world it- 
self, worth all the evil feelings and un- 
holy injustice, which the uncertain pos- 
session of Randolph Abbey seems to 
produce. I hope very earnestly it 
never may be mine, nor do I expect it, 
for most certainly I never will sacrifice 
one iota of what I hold to be good and 
pure in order to obtain it." 

"You are a strange child," said 
Lady Randolph ; " and if your heart be 
as true as your words infer " 

She stopped herself; she was going to 
have said, '• I must love you," but she 
checked the impulse. She did not know 
Lilias enough ; she was not sure of her ; 
and, above all, let her be what she 
would, she was Sir Michael's favourite 
niece. 

" Tell me, then, what you wished to 
ask me," she said. 

" I will/' said Lilias, " but first you 
must hear what occasioned the desire." 

And with a quiet simplicity she re- 
lated to Lady Randolph the history of 
her first interview with Hubert Lyle. 
It had lain sacred in her heart, the 
thought of that meeting, from the hour 
when the long, earnest gaze of the de- 
formed man had followed her as she left; 
the old hall by night — and she had 
never breathed a word of their conver- 
sation (o any human being, nor had she 
let a single look penetrate to the sweet 
dream of generous friendship and com- 
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munion with him which had become 
the fairest vision of her pure ambition. 
She would have felt as though she pro- 
faned had she done so ; and if the idol 
thought of her soul had been devoted 
to any other object, Lady Randolph 
was, probably, the very last to whom 
she would have revealed it. But the 
woman's instinct within her told that 
beneath the cold, proud form of that 
stately lady, there beat the heart of a 
mother, which would understand the 
deep delicacy of her intended devotion 
to the unfortunate man. She was not 
mistaken, as she told how gently, with 
ner words of noble faith in goodness 
and justice, she had soothed the lonely, 
embittered heart of Hubert Lyle — how 
her sweet creed in the spirituality of 
affection, which takes no account of the 
outward form of the grosser matter, 
had given a new value and dignity to 
his existence, — Lady Randolph drew 
nearer and nearer to her ; and, sud- 
denly, when Lilias ceased to speak, she 
Eut her hands upon the young girl's 
ead, and lifting up the innocent face 
to hers, she kissed her forehead. 

" Good child, sweet child," she said, 
" you have shewn more of loving kind- 
ness and mercy to this unhappy boy in 
one half-hour than any other has done 
in all bis miserable lifetime." 

" And you will let me go on with 
this blessed work ?" said Lilias, warmly 
returning the caress ; " it is to obtain 
the means of doing so, that I have come 
to you. Do not think me fanciful or 
absurd if I bave made it a bright dream 
to myself that I was sent on a mission 
to this place, that I might cheer his de- 
solate heart with the warmth of human 
friendship, and convert him unto hope. 
"We know very little of the work that is 
provided to our hands, or of the secret 
purpose of the events which drive us 
hither and thither over the earth ; but 
of this we are certain, that there is an 
under-current of mercy through it all, 
acting in ways we dream not of, and 
causing us to minister even unawares 
to objects, it may be, we should not 
have thought of choosing. Therefore, 
I think I am not presumptuous in be- 
lievingit at least possible, that while Sir 
Michael brought me here with intent 
to make me, perhaps, the heiress of 
Randolph Abbey, he was but the in- 
strument of securing to me a far richer 
possession, even the power of bestowing 
comfort on one fellow-creature." 

"Yours is a beautiful faith," said 



Lady Randolph, sadly. She felt how 
far she was from any such belief in the 
universal loving-kindness that watches 
over all, and most chiefly over those 
uncherished by human friends, sending 
them blessings by the hands that are 
unconsciously guided to bestow them. 

"It is a happy one," said Lilias, 
looking up with ner bright smile. " And 
now you must let me prove that it is 
no less true than joyful. You have not 
yet granted my request ; but, indeed, 
1 think you could not delay to do so 
if you knew how very bright the dear 
hope is to me that I, even I, weak and 
unworthy as I am, may be permitted 
to soothe and comfort one so unfortu- 
nate and so noble-hearted, as I believe 
your son to be. It were enough, in- 
deed, that he is unfortunate, without 
the holier claim which goodness has 
upon our homage and willing service, 
as a reflected light from that Supreme 
Perfection which demands our entire 
worship. Earth has no sweeter joy than 
to alleviate pain of body or of mind in 
those of our brethren here below, for 
whom their Father's love has taken the 
shape of suffering ; and you must not 
refuse me this great blessing. Dear 
Lady Randolph, take me to him; I 
promised him to be his friend, and if you 
do not help me to redeem my word, he 
will think my cold forgetfulness, if he 
gives it no sterner name, is but another 
proof that human friendship is too base 
a thing to rise above the cruel injustice 
that would punish his fair soul for the 
unpleasing aspect of his mortal body. 
Oh I let me go to him — let me be with 
him day by day, till I have shewn him 
that his infirmity, so meekly borne, can 
only give a deeper sympatny to the es- 
teem which his high character must 
win. Say that you will take me to him" 

And she threw her arms round her 
aunt with a sudden impulse she could 
not resist, looking up in her face at the 
same time, as though she would have 
continued, by the imploring gaze of her 
earnest eyes, the pleading for which 
words seemed to fad her. Lady Ran- 
dolph's grasp closed upon her hand with 
an energy which showed how much she 
was affected, and her breathing came 
quick and hard, as she said* — 

"Wait a moment, Lilias; I must 
consider." 

So they stood silent and motionless 
under the thick shade of the arching 
branches : the proud ambitious woman 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, di- 
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lated to their fullest extent by the in. 
tensity of her gaze, and her bosom heav- 
ing passionately in the tumult of con- 
tending feeling ; Iilias leaning her fair 
head confidingly upon the shoulder of 
her aunt 9 looking upward through the 
green leaves to the heaven of her hopes 
beyond. Thus they stood many mi- 
nutes, for a multitude of opposing 
thoughts came thronging to influence 
Lady Randolph's decision. 

First and strongest of all the emo- 
tions that stirred her heart was the 
vehement desire to accede at once to 
Lilias's request, and give her poor 
miserable son, whom it ever seemed 
to her she had cursed with life, the 
solace of a friendship so strangely and 
so purely offered. The wish resulted 
in a strange mixture of good and evil 
motives. She did love her child in some 
degree ; the weight of her more violent 
passions had not utterly crushed the 
mother's heart within her ; and, above 
all, as we have said, she loved him be- 
cause he was her husband's son, the 
living link between her and the dead. 
It was a glad thought to her, there- 
fore, to think that for the first time in 
her life she could bestow a human joy 
on this forlorn exile, stranded, as it 
were, on the inhospitable shores of a 
world that would not own him. Again, 
a less disinterested feeling than this was 
the satisfaction it would be to her own 
pride thus to offer him no inadequate 
compensation for the sacrifice she com- 
pelled him to make by detaining him at 
Randolph Abbey. 

The recollection of their last con- 
versation had rankled painfully in her 
mind ; Hubert bad never before so 
entreated to be released from his bond- 
age. She felt, indeed, that by every 
rule of common justice, this man, 
come to years of full maturity, might 
have claimed his liberty as a right, 
yet had he yielded only because he 
preferred his own suffering to hers; 
and though she felt now as she did then, 
that she could not renounce her own 
will in this matter, it galled her proud 
spirit to the quick to feel herself under 
an obligation to one who owed her no- 
thing save his birth into a world of care, 
and his continued existence in an at- 
mosphere of unjust hatred. But now, 
by the gift of Lilias to be his true and 
tender friend, truly she would not only 
recompense him a hundredfold for all 
the sufferings she had caused him to en- 
dure, but she would render his resi- 



dence at Radolph Abbey, hitherto so 
great an evil, the very highest blessing 
fife could offer him ; for where, in aS 
the world beside, could he find a friend- 
ship rare and precious, such as this 
sweet child was ready to bestow upon 
him ? In fact, it would be to secure to 
him within these walls the best and only 
happiness he ever could experience, 
since he was debarred by his deformity, 
as she believed, from all the ties of 
earthlv love. This pure affection would 
be to him indeed a blessed substitute, 
for it was most unexpected and un- 
hoped for. 

Then, lower still in the scale of un- 
worthy motives, came the thought, but 
too grateful to her unchastened heart, 
that there would be a subtle, keen re- 
venge for her, in thus gaining her hus- 
band's favourite niece and future heiress 
to be the devoted loving friend of the 
man he hated. 

Thus all seemed to combine for the 
immediate furtherance of Lilias's wish ; 
and there was but one counteracting 
feeling, in which Lady Randolph's bet- 
ter nature spoke too strongly to be left 
unheard — it was the conviction that, if 
she did accord to Lilias the means of 
accomplishing her cherished design, she 
would, in fact, be for ever blasting the 
generous child's own prospects in this 
world ; for it seemed to her beyond a 
doubt, that Sir Michael would adhere 
to the declaration he had made in her 
hearing to all his nephews and nieces, 
and utterly cast out from the least 
chance of his favour any one who so 
much as flung a pitying word at Hubert 
Lyle. 

Lady Randolph was not one to esti- 
mate lightly the possession of the Ab- 
bey and its wide domain ; and she felt 
that it would indeed be a treacherous 
return for young Lilias's generous devo- 
tion, to deprive her of that rich inhe- 
ritance. So there was a fierce struggle 
in the breast of the proud woman be- 
tween her inclination and her sense of 
right ; for the life-long indulgence in 
her fiery temper and reckless passions 
had not altogether quenched the purer 
light within her spirit. 

Suddenly she lifted up her eyes, and 
looked at Lilias. One word, one sneer 
from Sir Michael at that moment would 
have turned her heart to stone again ; 
but she saw nothing save the steadfast 
gaze of the young girl into the bright 
sky over her head ; and the sight recall- 
ed dim memories of the time when Ca- 
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therine Randolph herself bad loved to 
dream of the fair beauty of the pro- 
mised Eden far beyond those fields of 
light; and the higher nature triumphed. 
She took the hands of the innocent 
child within her own, and looking at her 
with a gentle expression long foreign 
to her haughty features, she said — 

"Lilias, my dearest child, believe 
me that at this moment nothing on 
earth could afford me so much satisfac- 
tion as to agree to your request, and 
give you to my son to be his dear and 
precious friend ; but for your own pake 
I cannot, must not do it. Do you know 
what would be the consequence if you 
were to devote yourself to him, as you 
propose? Simply this — that Sir Michael, 
who has already, as I believe, made a 
will in your favour, would most infal- 
libly disinherit you. It would be mad- 
ness in this way to risk, far less to lose, 
such a noble inheritance." 

" Oh 1 I cannot bear this," ex- 
claimed Lilias, suddenly starting from 
her aunt's arms. "I can no longer 
endure to have it supposed by all 
that I am one of the most mean and 
pitiful of human beings, for ever weigh- 
ing the noblest privileges and the 
bounden duties of every living soul 
in the balance with worldly interests. 
I think the possession of the very 
world itself would not be worth the 
cherishing, for one half hour, of all 
the evil passions and degraded selfish- 
ness which the prospect of Randolph 
Abbey seems expected to produce. 
I, at least, will have nothing to do 
with it ; I will be free to act upon my 
own idea of what is good and true, 
unclogged by any earthly considera- 
tion whatever. Listen to me, dear 
aunt, and I beseech you to believe 
me, for so surely as that bright sky 
now looks down upon us, I declare to 
you I will adhere to the resolution I 
am now going to announce to you. 
I tell you solemnly and sincerely that 
if I am prevented from keeping my 
promise to Hubert Lyle, and thereby 
following out what I believe to be my 
heaven-ordained vocation, for the sake 
of these earthly possessions which death 
may sweep out of the grasp of any 
one of us in ten minutes' time, I will 
at least prove to him that I have no 
share in such a selling of truth and 
justice for the good things of this 
world. I will go forth out of this 
house, where I have learned that honour 



and friendship can be bought with 
gold ; and I will for ever refuse to ac- 
cept this inheritance, if the price of it 
is to be one moment's happiness in the 
life of your poor son. It were, in- 
deed, no erreat sacrifice to make to 
him ; for, I repeat, I should not think 
the fairest lands this earth could offer 
worth half the jealousies and selfish- 
ness which the desire of wealth brings 
with it. I will go back to my dear 
Irish home where my one possession 
was the love of many hearts, and where 
I was rich indeed." 

She paused, half terrified at the ve- 
hemence with which she had spoken, 
and added, more calmly— 

" Forgive me, Lady Randolph, if I 
have seemed too violent ; but what I 
have said just now I must and will do ; 
for my own truth is a sacred treasure 
with which I cannot part for any 
other. If I remain in this house, it 
must be as the friend of Hubert Lyle, 
and for no other purpose, so far as 
my wishes are concerned, at least, 
save that of worthily fulfilling the du- 
ties involved in so comprehensive a 
term. If my uncle casts me off and 
refuses me permission to dwell under 
his roof, I may go from this place with 
sorrow, but not with shame, for your 
son will know that I have redeemed 
my pledge." 

" Lilias, you have conquered," ex- 
claimed Lady Randolph, who had 
gazed on her as a being from another 
sphere. " Most thankful am I that 
you have left me no choice! For 
your own sake, now, I must give you 
your heart's desire, since, while you 
remain at the Abbey, there is, at least, 
a chance that Sir Michael's anger may 
be averted, and your fortune saved. 
Whereas if you leave us, with the 
promise made to your own soul, to 
refuse the inheritance, I know that 
nothing will change your noble reso- 
lution. It is enough, then, my Lilias, 
my child ; you shall come to my son, 
and be his friend, a very sunbeam in 
his cheerless life ; and this I tell you, 
as surely as your own true word is 
pledged, that if, for his sake, you lose 
this rich estate, you shall share with 
me and him the last penny we may 
everpossess. M 

Luias's example had roused all that 
was best in Lady Randolph ; for she 
was one to whom it might have been 
fitly said, as to the Queen of Denmark, 
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when she told her ion her heart wa* 
broken— 

•* Oh ! fl'ng tuny the wower part, 
Aud live the purer with the other halt** 

She would have been a different per- 
son had her strong impulsive character 
been rightly directed by her associates, 
instead of being influenced by those 
who called her most evil passions into 
play. And now the sudden bound with 
which Lilias came back into her arms, 
as she heard the words which turned 
her long-cherished hope to certainty, 
the rapturous delight which glowed 
over her fair face, the broken expres- 
sion of gratitude and joy with which 
she tried to tell her happy feelings, 
woke sweeter emotions in the proud 
woman's heart than she had known 
since the grave closed over her idol, 
and buried with him, as it seemed, her 
whole capacity for tenderness and loving 
kindness. 

She looked down upon the joyous 
child with a pleased, admiring smile, 
and stroked back the sunny curls, that 
she might see her glad eyes better, till 
Lilias, gathering all her incoherent 
manifestation of feeling into one little 
sentence which best expressed the 
thoughts that so oppressed her, sud- 
denly said, in a tone of the most in- 
tense entreaty— 

" Let us go." 

" Yes," exclaimed Lady Randolph, 
"_let us go, indeed 1— why delay one 
moment giving my poor Henry's son 
the joy he so little dreams of? Come, 
let me take him a new gift, which shall 
change the first I gave him-— even his 
wretched life into a blessing instead of 
a curse." 

She took Lilias's hand, with a strong 
resolute grasp, and walked with her 
quickly towards the house. Her step 
was firm, her eye bright, and flashing 
with excitement. Had she met Sir Mi- 
chael at that moment, she would have 
told him the errand on which she was 
hastening, without a thought of hesi- 
tation. Lilias, breathless with delight, 
and with a sort of presentiment for which 
she could not account, that her whole 
future life was involved in the step she 
was now taking, walked, with a beat- 
ing heart, beside her; and as she passed 
through the old hall, where she had 
come in answer to the call of that 
voice of mournful sweetness, a strange 
foreboding whispered at her heart, that 
she never again would be the free 



light-hearted being the had been be- 
fore that unforgotten night. So soon 
as sympathy or compassion has laid 
the weight of another's life upon the 
soul, our liberty is gone for ever. 

On through the long passages they 
went, to the door of the low wretched 
room which had been the very prison 
of him who was held in durance there 
by the evil passions of those who 
should have been the guardians of his 
life and happiness. Lady Randolph 
flung it open, for she was upheld, 
throughout the whole of this scene, 
by an energy of excitement which no- 
thing could have abated till her object 
was effected. Hubert was seated at a 
table near the window, intently oc- 
cupied with a large book which lay 
open before him. His head was bent 
down over it, supported by a hand 
almost buried in the long masses of his 
dark hair ; and he was so deeply en- 
gaged with its contents, that be did 
not perceive the entrance of bis mother 
and Lilias. Lady Randolph walked 
close up to him, almost supporting the 
young girl with her strong hand ; for 
intensity of feeling, as well as a mo- 
mentary timidity, made Lilias's step 
very faltering. 

" Hubert," said his mother, in a 
tone of exultation, «' look up and see 
what I have brought to you, to com- 
pensate for all past loneliness and suf- 
fering. Come and take from my hands 
the dearest gift this life can offer you, 
even a friend, so rare and precious 
that not the world's wealth could buy 
the treasure of her pure affection. " 

He started up overcome with aston- 
ishment at these unexpected words. 
Their meaning was plain and obvious; 
yet, when he looked on her whom 
Lady Randolph thus presented to him 
— when his eye fell upon Lilias, the 
niece and heiress of Sir Michael, the 
fair vision he had struggled so hard 
to think of as an unreal dream, an ex- 
pression of painful bewilderment sud- 
denly destroyed the serenity of his 
thoughtful eye. He looked Irom one 
to the other with quivering lips ; and 
then clasping his hands tightly on his 
breast, as though he would nave sought 
to guard it from the entrance of every 
hope and desire, that could not be for 
him, he said, in a low agitated voice— 

" Oh, mother 1 who is this ? — whom 
have you brought me ? — what does it 
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" What does it mean ? Whom have 
I brought you, do you ask? I will 
tell you" — and before Lilias, crimson- 
ing with shame to hear herself thus 
spoken of, had power to prevent her, 
Lady Randolph had poured forth to her 
astonished son a detailed account of 
every syllable that had passed between 
them, in the conversation we have just 
recorded. It seemed to have impressed 
her so deeply, that she could give each 
word precisely as it had been spoken ; 
especially of that speech in which Lilias 
had declared her noble resolution to re- 
fuse the inheritance of Randolph Abbey 
if she were prevented fulfilling her pro- 
mise to Hubert, in order that he might 
know it was for no worldly interest she 
had failed therein. Lady Randolph had 
caught the very looks and gestures she 
had used in making this unlooked-for 
declaration, and it carried home at 
once to Hubert's inward heart the deep 
and full conviction, that the generous 
child would not indeed be deterred, by 
any human power, from being to him 
the true and faithful friend he did so 
sorely need in his great desolation. 
What this unexpected succour was to 
his poor shipwrecked soul, stranded in 
a desert world, these weak words have 
no power to telL 

His brain seemed to reel at the 
sudden aspect of a joy so far beyond 
the brightest dreams he ever had 
torn from his aching heart. That 
it could and would be his indeed, ap- 
peared to him even yet the wildest im- 
possibility ; and he felt as if this pure 
and sparkling draught had but been 
offered to his lips, that it might be 
snatched away ere he could slake in it 
his burning thirst for earth's affections. 
It was not because of his former reso- 
lutions to attain a perfect solitude of 
spirit that he thought thus, nor yet; be- 
cause of any dread of the torture it 
would be to him to love her ; but only 
because it seemed to him that he dared 
not accept the vast sacrifice she sought 
to make to him. He turned to her, his 
mournful voice thrilling with an ex- 
cess of feeling which he felt he had no 
power to express in words — 

" Oh, noble, noble child," he said, 
"eternal blessings be upon you for 
this deed of heavenly charity. Believe 
me, were I condemned to expiate this 
moment of joy in long years of suffer- 
ing, I yet would gladly buy it with 
them 1 But surely it must suffice me 



for my life. I dare not— I dare not 
take advantage of your marvellous de- 
votion. Lilias, I give you back your 
word : you have redeemed your gene- 
rous promise an hundredfold ; and by 
your pure and true intention you have 
indeed already brightened all my dark 
existence for me. Only to know how 
you designed to bless me, is more than 
ever I have dreamt of in my wildest vi- 
sions. I will carry this sweet recollec- 
tion with me to the grave ; it will be my 
one sole joy on earth; and never can 
this world be to me again the barren 
wilderness it has been, when I can but 
so much as think a heart like yours is 
beating in it. But, I say again, I 
dare not let you rob yourself even of 
one shadow of earthly blessing for my 
wretched sake." 

His voice died away, but he remain- 
ed with his deep eyes fixed upon her 
with a longing, indescribable gaze, as 
though he sought to gather into his 
soul, and treasure up for ever* the 
slightest detail of that fair, sweet 
image now before him, that it might 
live as an unfading star in his sad me- 
mory, so darkened with the recollec- 
tions only of a cheerless life. Lilias saw 
that he meant to refuse her that which 
had become the hope of her existence. 
It was but from a generosity like her own 
that he would have rejected her devo- 
tion ; yet it made her heart sink to know 
he would abandon, by this means, what 
more than ever she felt to be a bliss 
unspeakable to him— a solitary ioy, 
dearer than life itself! The colour 
suddenly faded from her cheek, and 
left her deadly pale ; large tears rushed 
into her eyes, blindiug her with their 
swift gathering; a trembling seized her 
whole frame; she stretched out her 
hand*, and said : 

" My feet are failing me— I cannot 
stand." And even as she spoke, she 
dropped down kneeling on a stool at 
his feet. She lifted up the dim eyes 
to him, and the face never before sha- 
dowed over with a look of sadness — the 
sweet, sunny face, that seemed as 
though it should not ever have known 
a cloud 1 And then she folded her 
hands in supplication. 

" Let me be your friend," she 
breathed out, faintly ; " I never 
thought you would refuse me. I 
thought when all other obstacles 
were overcome, I might have trust- 
ed to your gentleness to give me 
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speedily my hearf s desire, Ob, do not 
•ead Be from too! — do not bid ne 

•war from this, my home, where I 

ve dreamt of such a happy friend- 
ship with you I You do not know what 
that dear dream has been to me, or 
yoa could not treat me with such 
cruelty. " 

Her touching sorrow, ber low, plead- 
ing Toice, ber evident rinking at tbe 
fail are of that which be saw had in- 
deed been a true and ardent hope for 
ber, were too much for Hubert's firm, 
ness; be most have been more than 
human had he resisted ber. He haw 
that to a heart like bers, the sacrifice 
of wealth was nothing, bat that the 
abandonment of ber disinterested pro- 
ject would have been a very agony, 
such as she never would have felt for 
tbe loss of her uncle's favour. There 
was no fear of her suffering in any way, 
since he conceived it out of the reach of 
possibility that even she could feel more 
than the most barren friendship for the 
deformed cripple; but for himself, 
when be turned his thoughts to his 
own future, there arose up a menacing 
vision, terrible in its power to torture, 
of all the utter misery he would bring 
upon himself, if be admitted a human 
love into his heart ; for that be must 
love her, was a certainty springing 
from the one fact, that he would see 
ber, know ber, live on the yery 
thought of her. 

And then there would come a 
time — he felt it even now— when she 
would leave him ; when a dearer name 
than his must pass from those sweet 
lips; when otner arms must fold 
her in the fond embrace it never 
might be his to give ; and tbe friend 
of the stricken man would become 
the wife of some one more able to 
receive, though not more able to ap- 

Ereciato, such a blessing. He knew 
ow it would be ; he remembered bow 
sternly be had resolved never to risk 



i wretchedness ; now wisely be bad 
1 to accept, in bumble trust, 
tbe InoeHaess that seemed his destined 
portion, and look to that fair land 
alone where none shall be desolate for 



Bat now it seemed equally appoint- 
ed to him that he should softer after 
this fashion for her sake; and wash 
not well worth tbe utmost future agony 
to have this present joy? A little 
time of blessing would be bis, and then 
a fiercer, bitterer desolation, than ever 
he bad dreamt before, on to the very 
grave ; but stul after that the bright land 
of celestial joys would not have passed 
awav, nor its eternal doors be closed 
for him, if only he kept a pare heart 
through temptation, and took the cup 
of life as it was given him, whether its 
waters were sweet, or as those of Mara, 
bitter to the dregs. 

He felt he had no choice in his 
decision, with Iilias kneeling there. 
Strange as it seemed, he saw that for 
her own sake his course was pointed 
out to him : he would be doing her a 
deadly injury if, for the perishing gold 
of this world, he crushed that young 
heart in its first pure, generous im- 
pulses, and woke her to the desolating 
knowledge, bow the charity and good- 
ness that would seek to plant them- 
selves in this world, are rejected by its 
arid, antagonistic soiL 

Even though these thoughts passed 
like lightning through his mind, nis re- 
solution was taken from that very hour. 
He advanced towards her, and raising 
her with a depth of tender respect, 
which was manifest in every move- 
ment, he seated her in the chair he had 
left ; then drawing back, he bowed his 
head, and said, with a calm which 
spoke volumes : — 

" Take your place within my very 
life, whilst you will of your charity 
continue thus to bless me, my friend:, 
my joy, my all on earth !" 
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"THE BFB8TTNG OP THE BJTD. 

Carrlgtewn, Feb. 25lh, 1862. 

My dear Anthony, — Winter, thank Heaven, is well nigh past. Winter, with 
his howling blasts and his bitter frosts — his sleet and his rain ; and as the earth 
basks longer in the sun, she begins to show symptoms of waking from her dark, 
dreary slumber, and men feel that Spring is coming. As Spenser sings :— . 

— " Winter's wrath begfones to quell, 
And pleasant Spring appeareth ; 
The grass now ginnes to be refresht, 
The swallow peepes out of her nest, 
And clondie welkin cleareth." 

Trust me — for I fear you must take it upon trust — that there are few sights more 
fresh, more cheery, more hopeful, than the dawn of the first spring morning in 
the country. Dawning is ever beautiful and suggestive, but, above all, the dawn 
in spring is so, for it is not only the waking of the hours from darkness to light, 
but of the earth from death to life. To-day I watched the night fade away into 
the twilight that ushered in the grey morning, till the sun burnished every cloud 
in the sky, and made the hoar-frost — the last arrow shot by retiring winter — glitter 
upon the grass and the brown glebe. Anon, a couple of sparrows commenced a vi- 
vacious and importunate colloquy at the sill of my window ; then with rustling 
wings they sped away, and returned again ; and I said to myself—" Now know! 
that spring is surely coming." I arose, and thus threw into verse the breaking 
of the first Spring morning: — 

Now through the twilight shoots the first faint ray 
Of morning, kindling into golden red — 
And now the sun lifts up his glorious head, 

Waking the slumbering world to life and day : 

Bounding the chill clear vault, his radiance streams, 
Blending from purple to the faintest blue, 

While from the brightness of his searching beams 
Float far away the lingering wreaths of dew. 

The folded lambs still slumber on the ground ; 
Heaven is all beauteous — earth is all serene, 
The frost-pearl gleaming on her bosom green ; 

Nought yet disturbs the silent air around, 

Till soon the birds send forth to heaven their strain, 

And man intrudes on Nature's calm again. 

Now forth into the fresh air. It is a breezy morning, but the wind is not from 
the north, keen and chilling, but comes from the west, cheery and light, singing 
a pleasant song through the waving tree-tops ; grey clouds have risen up from 
the western honzon,and are now floating along in mid-heaven, deepening in their hues 
to dull, dark blue, portentous of vernal showers ere raid-day. And now they catch 
the sun-rays, and their edges glitter as if inlaid with gold, and the foremost has 
crossed the sun's face, and, lo 1 the light that even a moment since filled the 
whole heavens is dimmed in an instant, just as the light fades in a chamber at 
night when a hand is placed before the flame of the lamp. Then the eye turns to 
the earth, and you see the shadow flying along the landscape — now sweeping 
down the hill-side — then crossing the stream, which at the moment was bright as 
silver, but, in an instant, grows dark and dull, as the cloud, like a black bridge, 
lies across it. It is on the other side now, and the waters shine again as before : 
now the shadow speeds along the pastures and the ploughed fields and hedge- 
rows and house-tops ; and all, for a moment, look saddened, just as the thought 
of Death will, at tunes, surprise people amidst their revels, quenching the light 
of joy in their eyes, and making brows gloomy that were bright with smiles. At 
vol. xxxix. — no. ccxxxi. r^lA^ 
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length H has passed utterly without the sphere of the son's influence, and, see, 
the whole atmosphere is filled with light as before, and the earth laughs in the 
sunbeams. Then as I thought on the tempered breeze, and the elastic freshness, 
the sunshine and the cloud and the coming shower, I said again to myself— 
" Now know I that Spring is surely coming. 



Spring is coming — Spring is coming 1 

With her sunshine and her shower ; 
Heaven is ringing with the singing 

Of the birds in brake and l>ower; 
Buds are filling, leaves are swelling, 

Flowers on field, and bloom on tree ; 
O'er the earth, and air, and ocean, 

Nature holds her jubilee. 
Soft then stealing, comes a feeling 

O'er my bosom tenderly ; 
§weet I ponder, as I wander, 

For my musings are of Thee. 

n. 

Spring is coming — Spring is coming ! 

With her mornings fresh and fight ; 
With her noon of chequered glory, 

Sky of blue and clouds of white. 
Calm, grey nightfalls, when the light falls 

From the star-bespangled sky, 
While the splendour, pale and tender, 

Of the young moon gleams on high. 
Still at morn, at noon, and even, 

Spring is full of joy for me, 
For I ponder, as I wander, 

And my musings are of Thee. 

m. 
Still on Thee my thoughts are dwelling. 

Whatsoe'er thy name may be ; 
Beautiful, beyond words telling, 

Is thy presence unto me. 
Morning's breaking finds thee waking, 

Wandering in the breeze's flight j 
Noontide's glory mantles o'er Thee 

In a shower of sunny light : 
Daylight dying, leaves TTiee lying 

In the silvery twilight ray; 
Stars look brightly on Thee nightly 

Till the coming of the day. 

IV. 

Everywhere and every minute 

Feel I near Thee, lovely one : 
In the lark and in the linnet 

I can hear thy joyous tone. 
Bud and blooming mark the coming 

Of thy feet o'er vale and hill ; 
And thy presence, with life's essence 

Makes the forest's heart to fill. 
Low before Theo, I adore Thee, 

Love Creative, Theo I sing ; 
Nam I meet Thee, and I greet Thee 

By the holy name of 8fbxhq. 
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Come, now, let us interrogate Nature, and hear what she will Bay to us of 
the season. She is a sure calendar, and writes her signs of the times with a 
finger that never errs, and in a character which every child of Adam can read. 
She has spoken to us through the birds and the west-wind already. Look now 
to the pasture. Has not the grass already lost somewhat of the brown and 
withered hue that winter's frost and storm had given it? Nay, is it not plainly 
verdant beneath that sheltry hedgerow, where the young lamb already nips the 
new-sprung blades? There, too, is a primrose; and a whole cluster of daffodils 
are raising up their yellow heads, and assuredly that odour comes from the violet. 
Let us examine this sycamore tree. See, it is covered with leaf-buds, swelling 
and unctuous with the germination that shall, after a few more days of wanning 
sunshine, clothe the whole tree with the large graceful leaves, which make the 
sycamore the most delicious shelter from summer heats, and one of the most or- 
namental trees that one sees standing alone in the lawn, or skirting the edge of 
the deep plantations of oak and ash. Ah, this is the # surest of all signs — " the 
bursting of the bud." " Now know I that the Spring is surely coining." 

The bubsting ov the bud ! What a beauty and a mystery. Who may teU 
its generation, or how the branch, lately so dry and sapless, puts forth its life 
anew ? One watches the progress of its growth with a deep interest ; for in all 
ages and in all climes it has been looked upon as the emblem of human life. 
Mark how at first, like the infant, it turns to the light. Then, as it grows 
apace, see how it opens out, still timidly, to the sun and the shower, yet closing 
up again from the contact of rude winds and sharp night-frost. Even so does 
the child, now advancing in gleeful confidence to him who will caress, now 
shrinking back abashed from the brow that frowns, or the voice that repels it. 
See how the leaf takes its hue and direction from the air upon which it feeds 
and the light that shines upon it. So does the youth, from the influences around 
him, receive the education that is to colour his life and shape its course. And 
now the full grown leaf repays to the parent the debt of its being, and transmits 
nurture to the branch ; and then it discharges its duties to society, giving shade 
and shelter to the herbs and flowers beneath it. And at last — when the full 
bloom of its summer is past, and the decline of its autumn has shrunk its fibres 
and seared its beauty— comes Winter, with its rude voice and its cold hand, 
and shakes down the leaf to the earth at the trunk of the tree from which it 
sprang. So is it with man ; when his prime of usefulness is over, and his age of 
decadence at its last hour, comes Death, and he too falls — " Or ever the silver 
cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern, then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it." 

The bursting of the bud ! What an apt type is it of that strange psychologi- 
cal process, that resurrection of thoughts and impressions from the dead, which is 
called Memory. As the young leaves expand before our eyes, they are to us as 
old friends that the icy death of winter had ravished for a season from us. And 
so memory conjures back to our soul's vision the green things of young life, with 
the impermeable desert of death lying between us and them. £k>me of those on 
whom we thus delight to think were young, soft buds that perished in their un- 
folding ; others grew and expanded, and gave their shade in summer and their 
beauty in autumn, and then tell away, not untimely ; but they are all gathered 
up and garnered in the treasure-house of creation. And while year by year 
the tree thus puts forth its buds, and the leaves are on each succeeding spring 
tender and verdant as ever, the trunk will meanwhile show that time is working 
with a sure hand upon it — the canker in its bark or the decay within its core. 
And so, too, with us. Again and again we may recall the past in memory, and 
delusively fancy we live once more in the scenes and with the friends of our 
boyhood, fresh and young again — but no ; each time memory puts forth her 
spring-buds, we are farther removed from her ideal creation. Older and duller- 
older and duller. Well, let us then struggle to keep our hearts still green, and 
our affections still fresh, by a constant recurrence in memory to the true and the 
pure, the youthful and the bright, of our past days. Who is there that would 
not recall them in reality, could he do so ? But that may not be while we are 
in this earthly coil : the winter of death must first pass over us j our second spring-* 
tide is in heaven.—. 
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Oh ! for a spell that could recall 

The sinless days of yore, 
From out eternity's dark thraD, 

And give me them once more — 
That could renew young life's pure light. 
That made the heart within all bright, 
And all the world without to shine 
Radiant in its glow divine. 

Oh 1 for a hand that could restring 

The soul's loosed cord anew — 
That could retune each note to ring 

A tone as sweet and true 
As when, with trembling sense, they caught 
A passion-sound from every thought, 
As wind-lutes utter to the breeze 
Their wild, mysterious melodies. 

In vain, in vain ! There is no spell 

Backward life's stream to roll — 
To light afresh the heart's dark cell, 

Or re-attune the soul. 
Fainter and fainter grows the light, 
Until it sinks at last in night ; 
More languidly each tone will come, 
Until at last the string be dumb. 



A mighty hand — 'tis God's decree — 

Shall break the golden lamp, 
And quench life's li^ht unpityingly 

In darkness and in damp. 
The silver cord shall rend away ; 
The harp within the earth shall lay, 
Mouldering into dust, beneath 
The inexorable hand of Death. 



Oh 1 not for aye shall light and lamp 
Lie quenched and crushed in gloom ; 

Nor mouldering ever thus in damp 
Shall harp and string be dumb. 

A mightier One than Death, whose will 

First made them all with wondrous skill, 

Resumed the deathless note and ray. 

When harp and lamp were flung away. 

His hand, when time shall be no more, 

The shattered lamp shall take ; 
Refine its gold, its form restore, 

Its light more glorious make. 
He shall refit the harp again, 
Anew the loosed cord shall strain. 
Till, to the silver string be given, 
A tone that's meet to sound in Heaven. 

I look upon Spring as the most wonderful, as it is also the most glorious and 
consoling, of God's natural revelations to mankind. It is " the voice of the Lord 
walking in the garden." Let us not " hide ourselves from his presence," but 
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reverently give ear to its sublime teaching. Spring tells us plainly of God in the 
grandest aspect in which we can contemplate him — that of creative power; 
while it whispers to us something more wondrous still — that he is the Renewer 
as well as the Creator ; not only Life, but the conquerer of Death. My mind 
wanders away, in a pleasing and I trust not unprofitable reverie, and tries to 
realise this truth, as I fancy it may have displayed itself to the parents of the human 
race upon the first coming of spring which the world ever saw. I can fancy that, * 
as man first rose beneath the divine hand mature, so life and nature all around 
him was full-grown and perfect-— all was bloom and fruitfulness ; there was no- 
thing to suggest to his mind an immature infancy to precede, or a withering old 
age to succeed, the present, either in himself or aught within his view. How 
could he think of a spring or an autumn ? above all, how could his imagination 
conceive the idea of winter or death, save that God had named to him the last as 
some terrible penalty for disobedience, which his mind could not yet fathom ? 
Then he sinned, and purchased knowledge with happiness, and death with life. 
Now, with his changed nature comes a change over this world, which was made 
for him, and which, by some hidden law, sympathises wondrously with him, even 
as the body sympathises with the soul. And as he feels in his own being the seeds 
of decay, and finds clouds of error and doubt rise up before his own soul, and shut 
out the light of God's nice from him at seasons, so does he behold external nature 
change, and, as if now for the first time impelled into progress, move forward, 
too, in her graveward course, with clouds blotting out the fair glory of the sun, 
and rain and storms blotching the beauty of the earth. The mellow fruits at 
length fell over-ripe from the boughs ; then the leaves shrivel and wither, and 
fall before the cold wind ; the flowers fade away, the verdure of the fields turns 
brown and yellow ; then vegetation ceases, the life of Nature is smitten within 
her, and man, for the first tune, in dismay beholds the earth torpid, fruitless, 
Dead ! Let us fancy the terror, remorse, and humiliation of Adam during 
earth's first winter. His instinct teaches him to understand how earth's changes 
symbolise those of his own being. He knows that the curse which is on himself 
for disobedience is on the earth also for his sake. He sees the working of the 
curse on her — shall it not so work also on himself? Earth is now dead. Is he 
to lie down now likewise and die upon her bosom, whence he sprang " dust unto 
dust ?" Has Time been so speedy a minister of God's dread decree — " Ihou 
shalt surely die !" In vain now do the promises which God vouchsafed him even 
in the hour of his sentence recur to his mind ; they are too vague and unintel- 
ligible to afford him comfort. And thus, day by day, he watches the corpselike 
earth, and the dark, stormy heavens, and wonders if the light of the sun shall 
perish. In the midst of his agony and despair he feels the chill pass away by 
degrees, and a soft glow in the breeze that creeps over the earth, and then a 
fresh green hue, like a faint smile, steals over the withered herbage, and the dry 
branches of the trees swell and burst out into leaves which grow hourly, till once 
again they are clothed in all their beauty. Adam watches all this wondrous 
change, and his heart rejoices, for now he knows that what he took for the death 
of Nature was but her sleep. And now he remembers again the promises, and 
he looks upon them by the light of this new teaching of God, and the scales, as 
it were, fall from his eyes. What, if Death itself be but a Sleep, as needful 
in his case to cast off the defilements of sin, as it is in that of the earth to fling 
off the decay and corruption of her over-ripeness. What, if he, too, shall, like 
her, rise refreshed, renewed, restored to tne primal purity of his first estate. 
And thus did God vouchsafe, through Nature, to preach to man the first great 
sermon on the Resurrection from the Dead ! And so, from year to year, 
as the earth woke up from her deep, still sleep, refreshed and renewed, was this 
same sublime and consoling truth proclaimed to man ; but his ear was dull to hear 
and his spirit slow to understand, till at last God himself, in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, showed how the soul dwelt not in the grave, but that man, too, would 
be resurgent. The moment mankind arrives at this truth, the whole aspect of 
God's moral government is changed to his vision. In all the doubts that per- 
plex us, the sins that weigh down our nature and the sorrows that mar it, we 
look ever to the future, the unseen, the real existence beyond the grave, as that 
wherein the balance shall be established. 
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'"There's something in this world ante 

Shall be unriddled by-aod-by ; 

There's somewhat oowb to us in Ufa, 

But more is taken quite away." 

Who shall say, when we have passed through the ordeal of death, with purified 
bodies, and souls quickened in their intellectual vision, in what new and strange 
relation things shall appear to us? Evil may be but a different phase of good, 
as black and white are produced by the same admixture of colours, or as gold, 
which looks bright, when reflecting the sun's rays, is dark when it absorbs them. 
Death, the terrible destroyer, may be but the refiner who purges the dross from 
the fine gold ; and the great spiritual Enemy of mankind prove a minister as 
submissive and obedient to work the will of the Omnipotent and subserve His 
glory, as the brightest archangel who stands veiled before His throne. I know 
not now all this may be, yet when I lift up my eyes in the spring-tide, and see 
the bursting of the buds and the opening of the flowers ; when I learn to know 
that the frost and the snow, the wind and the rain, all work together, not to mar 
the earth's beauty, but to lull her into slumber, and to wake her again refreshed 
to a new life, then I feel that the soul wanders not through a wilderness of 
speculation where there are no footprints to guide it, but rather journeyi 
tnrough a deep forest, obscure, because it is thronged with God's works, which 
shut in our vision, but suffering now and then the light from the sun or the 
luminous starlight to shine down upon us, and show us the way to heaven. 

But enough of all this moralising. I set out on my morning's walk to dis- 
course of birds and flowers and the budding trees, and here Ihave insensibly 
involved myself in I know not what sort of dreamy metaphysics. Come, then, 
let us imitate this fine spring morning, and rejoice in the sunshine which is now 
around us, nor anticipate the showers which may come at noon. Well, then- 
Spring is the time of promise, why shall we trouble our spirits with the thought that 
there may be no full fruition ? Spring is the season of love and harmony, and shall 
not I essay a verse befitting the season, as sings the shepherd Mirtillo ?— 

" prhnavera, gfoventu dell' anno,* 
Bella madre di fieri, 
D'erbe novelle, e di noveul amori, 
Tutornil 



Every poet has his love. This one of his heart— that of his intellect ; but all 
clothe her in beauties physical and spiritual, so that I fear no limner could 
paint her with the pigments on his pallet. We are forced to mix up colours for 
ourselves : some mineral, some vegetable— such as gold and silver, roses and 
lilies, and some neither the one nor the other, which we steal from all sorts of 
strange objects, the sunshine, for instance, and the starlight, and a rainbow, when 
we can catch one, as we sometimes do on a morning or evening in spring. And 
00 we work away from the fulness of our own hearts and the abundance of the 
rich hues we have collected, putting in a light upon the forehead or a flash in 
the eye j a stripe of cold down along the dark lustrous hair ; a rose upon the 
cheek, or a lily upon the bosom, till, Heaven help us, the portrait is like nothing 
on earth, and wants only a pair of wings to belong to heaven. Here, my dear 
Anthony, is the picture of my own mistress. I natter myself it is uncommonly 
like, and, I have no doubt, you will at once recognise her and discover my 
•eoret ifyoukaoecvcrieenher:-. 

■OERIA. 

i. 
Morning, in its freshness, 
Noontide, in its blaze. 
Soft evening's light, 
And deep, dark night, 
With its myriad starry rays— 
All, are types of thee, maid, 
All, are types of thee; 
From each we take 
Some charm to make 
Love's dream — and Thou art she I 
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Crimson blood mounts freshly 
From thy glowing heart, 

And soft as day's 

Last fading rays 
The smile when thy lips dispart. 
Dark as night thy tresses, 
Darker still thine eye, 

Glittering bright. 

With spiXUight, 
Like stars in a moonless sky. , 

m. 

Thy voice is as the warblings 
Of birds at rise of ran ; 

Thy airy feet 

Are light and fleet 
As the breeze on the thistle-down. 
Thy fragrant breath exhaleth 
With odours of sweet flowers, 

Like sighs of fay 

That aU night lay 
Asleep In Eden's bowers. 



Sweet Egeria, tell us 

Whence thou had'st thy birth? 
Ah 1 canst thou be 
A phantasy, 
A being of heaven or earth ? 
Sprang'st thou, like Minerva, 
From the godlike brain 
Of bard divine 
When love and wine 
Cfeft his head with pain? 



Who may chain thy freedom ? 

Who may win thy heart? 
Thrice blest is he 
That's loved by thee, 

All beauteous as thou art t 
Happv he that views thee 

In his waking hours i 

Or strays, in dreams, 
With thee by streams, 

Or woos thee in deep bowers ! 

VI. 

Is there one so soulless 
Not to worship thee?-* 

A man so bold, 

A faith so cold. 
To doubt that thou oan'st be? 
One who ne'er hath seen thee, 
Never hopes to see 

A thing so fair, 

So strange, so rare I 
Yes, marry — / can he t 
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If a spring day be fresh and cheery, a spring night is not without its charms. 
I mean one of those nights when the sky u dear, when there is a light breeze 
that sets the branches of the trees a sighing, and breathes upon the reviving ver- 
dure as if the spirit of the spring was walking abroad, and whispering to all 
things the mysteries of life and love ; one of those nights, when the moon scarce 
yet shows her thin crescent, like the blade of a silver reaping-hook, and the 
stars glitter in abundance in the deep heavens, and there is just frost enough 
to make them born all the brighter. How glorious is this starlight raining 
down from the sky. I never more profoundly realise to myself the presence, 
as it were, of a visible deity than when, on such a night, I look up into the 
heavens, and see them gazing down upon me, as it were, from ten thousand 
eyes, with an intense serenity that seems deepening and closing in upon me, 
till at last I feel as if transfixed and transpierced, even to my hidden life, by the 
gaze of Omniscience. Everyone must have felt when he looks upon the stars, how 
they seem to return his gaze. A distich is attributed to Plato by Laertius, and 
quoted by our own poet, Moore, in which this sentiment is expressed with great 
beauty:— 

" Arrumt %t*m${U$ 9 «#m{ u%h • ui% ytntpn 
Ot>£«>#f, it w$XX$tt ftpMtn us n /&«*»." 

The passage has taken my fancy, and I have endeavoured to render the 
thought, and, with a few cognate and equally feasible lovers' fantasies, have 
woven the whole into a song, which you shall now hear : — 

SONG. 



Say dost thou look at silent even, 

My soul's bright star ! 
Upon the spangled race of heaven, 

Glittering above thee far ? 
I would that unto me were given 
To be that glorious out-spread heaven, 
That I might, with its myriad eyes, 
Gaze on thee from those lustrous skies. 



Say dost thou hear the night-bird singing, 

My heart's bird rare ! 
Within the leafy forest, flinging 

His voice upon the air ? 
I would I were that glad bird, winging 
Hound and round thee, ever singing, 
Pouring out from his full heart 
All that words could ne'er impart. 

m. 

Dost thou, when the winds are sleeping, 

My love's pure spring I 
On the lake's calm surface peeping 

Thy sunny shadow fling ? 
I would I were that blest lake sleeping, 
Thy fair image in my keeping, 
Holding still in happy rest 
Thy treasured beauties on my breast. 

And now, dear Anthony, I have discoursed to you of Spring, and I have sung 
to you of her. Spring, in her morning and her night, her cloud and her sun- 
shine, her smile and her tears, her buds and her verdure, her present of promise, 
and its future realisation ; and like her changes, too, have been the hues of my 
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thoughts, varying and contrasted — now serious, and it may be almost sad, 
now light, ana I tear almost careless. Yet are those changes of thought not un- 
meet for men who inhabit a world of change — not unmeet either for the soul's 
health, or for that of the body. As the changing seasons make the whole year 
lovely, and each is the ministrant of something beautiful or useful, so do the 
pleasant fantasies and lighter thoughts in which we indulge at seasons relieve 
the mind after graver reflections and severer studies, as, indeed, these latter, 
in their turn, strengthen the soul's faculties, and give us a new zest for the hour 
of needful relaxation. The great secret of life, I believe, consists in duly at- 
tempering these different states of our minds, and the ever- varying incidents of 
our mutable existence ; and in this let the delicious season of which we are dis- 
coursing be our guide. If a cloud of sorrow overcast our horizon, or some ca- 
lamity fall down upon us, like a heavy shower, let us endeavour, with the return- 
ing sunshine of hope, to dispel the gloom, to dissipate the moisture ; let us spread 
it out in the light of heaven, as Hezekiah spread the letter before the Lord ; so 
that it shall rise up in vapour before the sun, to fall again, soil and fructifying, 
upon the soil of our hearts. 

Our first Spring day now is over. Let us turn our steps houseward to a cheer- 
ful hearth after our pleasant ramble, for the air is growing chill, and the sky is 
deepening into the grey of sinking daylight — 

" Bat see, the welkin thicks apace, 
And stouping Phoebus steepes his face ; 
Yts time to haste us homeward." 

Ever thine, my dear Anthony, in spring as in summer, 

Jonathan Fbekb Sungsbt. 

To Anthony Poplar, E»q. 



ADMHOBTBATION OF 8CINDB.* 

Several years have now elapsed since must consider merely the concluding 

we called the attention of our readers volume of the " Conquest of Scinde," 

to the « Conquest of Scinde," a work connected with it both in historical 

in which the glowing pen of Sir Wm. sequence and in unity of design. The 

Napier has invested the bold and sue motive of both was tne same ; the de- 

ceseful campaign of the Lower Indus sire of vindicating a brother's honour 

with all the attraction of an epic The from the slanderous hostility of those 

story of the capture of Emaum Ghur, who either disliked or misunderstood 

of the battles of Meeamee and Hydera- a great and noble mind, and the deeds 

bad, and of the dreadful desert march, which that mind conceived and accom- 

under a tropical sun, in pursuit of plishecL 

Shere Mahomed, which terminated that Amongst the most marked of Sir 

campaign, must have awakened interest Charles Napier's characteristics are ■ 

however narrated ; but when told by self-reliance, honesty of purpose, and 



the great military historian of our na- z e al— al l matters dreadfully disagree- 

tion, in his own peculiar vein of mas- able to officials of the true faith in red 

sive yet fervid eloquence, it forms tape ; and the zeal which he exhibits 

a work which is deservedly classed in his own conduct, he expects to find 

amongst the very few books which in the acts of his subordinates, thus 

their readers wish to be longer. This distressing the neophytes of the same 

wish is now at length gratified by creed, who believe that the great 

the publication of the " Administra- duties of official life are to do as little 

tion of Scinde," which in strictness we and receive as much as possible. 



* "History of Sir Charles Napier's Administration of Scinde, and Campaign in the 
Cutchee Hills. By Lteutenant-General Sir William Napier, K.C.B." London, 1861. 
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Thence aro§e much hostility to him ; 
but to this hostility we must feel 10010. 
thing Hke gratitude, since it has caused 
the production of two toch books as 
the *' Conquest," and the " Adminis- 
tration of Scinde." 

The "Conquest of Scinde" dealt 
with Sir C. Napier as a negotiator and 
a warrior. It crushed the calumny 
which had represented him as reck- 
lessly forcing on an unnecessary war, 
for the purpose of displaying his own 
military talents ; and it placed him be- 
fore the public in his true position, as 
(save one) the greatest captain of our 
nation. But Sir C. Napier also filled 
the office of Civil Governor of the 
province which his sword had won. 
His whole life and conduct, while in 
that situation, were assailed by the 
most severe and unfriendly criticisms, 
and his defence was incomplete while 
these remained unanswered. The 
" Administration of Scinde " develops 
the system of his government, and its 
effects j and by the simple force of the 
facts which it narrates, shows how 
baseless were the slanders so copiously 
heaped on him. Engrossing as were 
the former volumes, we must confess 
that the "Administration of Scinde" 
awakens in us even a deeper interest. 
It may not contain so much to amuse 
or excite one who seeks In books a 
mere resource for a vacant hour ; but 
the description of a system which con- 
verted the lawless and turbulent Be- 
looch into a peaceable, industrious, and 
useful subject, must afford much food 
for meditation to every thoughtful mind. 
Further, it is a great treasury of ideas 
and facts in relation to the government 
of unsettled populations of diverse and 
hostile races, from which many sug- 
gestions useful for the government of 
our colonies may be drawn — some, per. 
haps, not inapplicable to the state of 
society even in this country. The rob- 
bers of the Cutchee hills had many ad- 
vantages not possessed by the Kaffirs. 
The supposed right of a husband to 
murder his wife, on the smallest pre- 
text, was implanted in the Belooeh 
mind more deeply than the idea of a 
license to kill landlords has yet been 
driven into the thoughts even of a 
Louth peasant by the labours of the 
Communist press. Why should mea- 
sures which proved successful in the 
more difficult cases, fail of their effect 
in the more simple ? 
In 1843, Lord EUenborough invested 



Sir Charles Na ^ . 

of Scinde, aacf delegated to him mil 
and complete authority over the coun- 
try and its various races, Hindoos, 
Scindees, and Beloochees, whose rela- 
tive positions bore a rather striking 
analogy to the Jew, Saxon, and Nor- 
man inhabitants of England under our 
early Plantagenet sovereigns. The 
character and interests of these races 
the General classed and epitomised in 
the following manner :— 

" The money-seeking Hindoo goes about 
all eyes, with fingers supple as his conscience, 
robbing every body by subtlety, as the Be- 
loochee robs them by force. To him the con- 
quest must be a feast, and a blessing of 
grace. 

" The Sendee, strong sad handsome, b 
indolent from the combined effects of heat 
and slavery, but he has fine natural quali- 
ties ; and his bondage being of recent date, 
he may be reclaimed, and fitted for inde- 
pendence, To him also the conquest is a 
blessing, and it shall be my business to 
make it a feast 

"The Beloochee, though fierce, and ha- 
bituated to acquire property by violence, is 
shrewd, and has a strong, though savage 
sense of dignity and honour, according to 
the customs of his race. A combination of 
coercion, of respectful treatment, of gene- 
rosity and temptation, may, therefore, bend 
him to better habits, without breaking the 
ehivalrie spirit which is now his best quality. 
He fought desperately for the Ameers, be- 
cause to fight and plunder was his vocation ; 
but neither he, nor his particular chief, nor 
the Ameers, fought from national feeling; 
education and habit hod divested all three 
of patriotism, in the European sense. The 
Beloochee warrior loves his race, his tribe — 
not the general community, which he re- 
gards but as a prey and spoii .... 
To meet the requirements of those qmerent 
races in the present circumstances, my policy 
must be, while fastening on the country a 
strong military gripe, to apply all softening 
and healing measures to the vanquished 
race — all protective and encouraging mea- 
sures to the liberated populations ; to make 
strong, even-handed justice be universally 
felt — to draw forth the abundant natural 
resources of the country, and repair the ter- 
rible evils of the Ameers* misgevernment. n 

Well was the General Justified in 
stigmatising the evils of the Ameers' 
misgovernment as terrible. Through, 
out every part of Asia still afflicted 
with native government, there exists 
an hierarchy of oppression, each in- 
demnifying himself upon those below 
him for the wrongs inflicted on him by 
his superiors j but in Scinde the cmii* 
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of slavery waa lengthened and made 
more ponderous by the diversity of 
races which inhabited it. Oppression 
and insecurity had destroyed all indus- 
try, commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural. Great quantities of good 
land were abandoned. " Two tribes, 
the Juts and Khoras, had gone off bo- 
dily to the desert, to live by the strong 
hand. Throughout the country culti- 
vation was withering away, and the 
ryot passed a life of hopeless wretched- 
ness, while the handicraftsman nearly 
1 altogether." Tattah, the 
' seat of the cotton and shawl ma- 
nufacture, for which Scinde had been 
famed in times not remote, was now de- 
solate, and the country for forty miles 
round it a waste. . Traffic on the In. 
das, a river which should have been the 
broad highway of nations, was almost 
annihilated by vexatious and oppres- 
sive import and transit duties. « A 
few years more, and the whole country 
must have been a howling wilderness. 

Under such circumstances it was 
that the General received the country. 
His first proclamation ran thus :— 

"The Talpoore* have been overthrown 
by the British, and are dethroned. Scinde 
belongs to them no longer. All revenues 
paid to the Ameers are now to be paid to 
the English. Hitherto armed men have 
been treated as soldiers fighting by the or- 
ders of their masters. From this time for- 
ward armed men assembled shall be treated 
as robbers and outlaws. Slavery is abolish- 
ed throughout the land, and all people are 
invited to return peaceably to their homes." 

Four hundred sirdars surrendered 
their swords, which were restored to 
them, as a mark of respect to their 
dignity, with the following stern ad- 
monition : — 

" Take back your sword : you have used 
it with honour against me, and I esteem a 
brave enemy. But i£, forgetful of this vo- 
luntary submission, you draw it again in op- 
position to my govenmient, I win tear it from 
you, and kill you as a dog." 

But though the chiefs were thus 
permitted to retain their weapons, the 
remaining population on the eastern 
bank of the Indus were disarmed, and 
every Beloochee who passed from the 
west of the river was also deprived of 
his arms, in order to protect the vil- 
lagers on the east from individual 



violence. Thus was the country pre- 
pared for the work of re-organ isation. 
In the accomplishment of this task the 
Governor enjoyed one pre-eminent ad- 
vantage — his power was military and 
despotic. The fierce Beloochee could 
understand such an authority, but 
could not comprehend the government 
of the Queen, or how supreme rank 
and power could be attributed to her, 
the portrait of whose young and gentle 
face was exhibited to each chieftain as 
he made salaam. " Sahib," said one 
old chief, "she did not beat me at 
Meeamee: you are my king." Another, 
when he heard of the Governor-General, 
asked, " How far off is he ?" " He is 
at Calcutta." "Oh, I have heard of 
Calcutta, and it is far off ; you are at 
Hyderabad* Answer me one thing, 
cannot you cut off my head ?" " Yes, 
if you do not obey. " " That is enough, 
I am your slave." 

The Governor, thus, the only visible 
and intelligible source of power, in the 
first place made his arrangements for 
the material force necessary for con- 
trolling the country. The terror which 
his exploits had inspired made the 
people, even the fierce Beloochee*, 
readily obedient ; but he resolved that 
no remissness should invite outrage, 
and thus retard the development of 
industry. Strong military reasons, 
and motives of wise policy, induced 
him to concentrate his regular force 
into large masses ; but, as supple- 
mentary to his troops, he scattered 
over the country a force eventually 
numbering 3500, composed of native 
Scindians, tinder European officers, and 
classed as city, rural, and mounted 
police, who rapidly became most effi- 
cient ; and if they could not always 
prevent crime, seldom failed in seizing 
the culprit. While organising this 
force, he arranged the civil adminis- 
tration, having at its head, immediately 
subordinate to himself, the Secretary 
of Government. The country was 
divided into three collectorates ; each 
administered by a chief-collector, hav- 
ing under him three sub-collectors, 
disposed in the most convenient places, 
each with a staff of subalterns. 

To fill those positions, the General 
sought, and found, in his army, his 
soldier-civilians, of whom more anon. 
And, subordinate to all these, he re- 
tained the native magistracy of the 
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kardars; retained, at least the men 
and their title, although materially 
altering their actual power and posi- 
tion. 

Formerly these kardars, although 
nominally only entrusted with a very 
limited jurisdiction, exercised power 
of torture, and of life and death ; op- 
pressing the miserable ryots to increase 
their own gains, while they were them- 
selves, from fear, the slaves of the Be- 
loochee chief, to whose jagheer their 
villages belonged. Now they were 
made the paid officers of the Govern- 
ment, their conduct narrowly watched, 
and severe punishment for misconduct 
inflicted, while they were supported 
against the injustice of the sirdars,* 
from whom they soon learned to pro- 
tect their villages. The continuance 
of these kardars, and the institution of 
the native police, enabled the General 
to avoid or mitigate, what was described 
by the Duke of Wellington as one of 
the greatest dangers to our Indian 
empire, from every new acquisition of 
territory, " the throwing out of em- 
ployment, and of means of subsistence, 
all who had previously managed the 
revenue, commanded or served in the 
armies, or plundered the country. " 
All the collectors and their principal 
subordinates were likewise magistrates, 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction; 
but the more serious crimes were re- 
served for the cognisance of the col- 
lectors alone, who, in capital cases, 
were obliged to take down all the evi- 
dence, and transmit it to the Governor, 
by whom every document of this nature 
was carefully perused, even in the 
midst of the most oppressive duties in 
the field. And although capital pu- 
nishment was inflicted only on murder- 
ers, this self-imposed labour was for a 
time enormous. Child-murder, and 
the murder of women, had prevailed 
to a fearful extent : — 

" To kill a woman, on any pretext, was 
a right assumed by every Beloochee ; and 
they could not understand why they were to 
be debarred. 

" A man had been condemned for mur- 
dering hia wife ; his chief sued the General 
for pardon. * No ; I will hang him.* 
4 What ! you will hang a man for only 
murdering his wife ?' * Yes ; she had done 
no wrong.' * Wrong ; no, but he was 
angry : why should he not kill her ? This 
conviction of their right to murder women 



was so strong, and their bettsf in fatalism 
was so firm, that many executions took 
place ere the practice could be even checked; 
but finding the General as resolute to hang 
as they were to murder, the tendency, after 
a time, abated ; and, to use his significant 
phrase, 4 the gallows began to overbalance 

Mahomet and predestination.' 

They were, however, a stubborn race, and 
their contempt of death may be judged of 
by the following anecdote, chosen rather for 
its forcible portraiture than its singularity 
as to the indifference displayed: — A Be- 
loochee condemned for murder walked to 
execution, conversing with calmness on the 
road. When turned oft; the rope broke, and 
he fell, but started up instantly, and, with 
inexpressible coolness, said — ' Accidents will 
happen, in despite of care; try again.' * 

Still this indifference to life had its 
limits. When the Governor proceeded 
to suppress suttees, and made it known 
that he would put a stop to one then 
in contemplation, " the priests said it 
was a religious rite which must not be 
meddled with; that all nations had 
customs which should be respected; 
and that this was a very sacred one. 
The General, affecting to be struck 
with the argument, replied — 'Be it 
so; this burning of widows is your 
custom: prepare the funeral pile. But 
my nation also has a custom. When 
men burn women alive, we hang them, 
and confiscate all their property. My 
carpenters shall, therefore, erect gib- 
bets on which to hang all concerned, 
when the widow is consumed. Let us 
all act according to national customs.* 
No suttee took place then or after- 
wards." 

Next to the security of life and pro- 
perty from violence, Sir Charles Na- 
pier applied his mind to the construc- 
tion of* barracks better suited for pre- 
serving the health of the troops ; and 
to certain great public works tor faci- 
litating commerce and irrigation, he 
said, " Control the robbers, control the 
waters, open the communications, and 
the natural richness of the land and the 
variety of produce will do all the rest." 
But, in his endeavours in this direc- 
tion, he was much impeded by the 
want of artisans. The tyranny of the 
Ameers, and their system of forced la- 
bour, had driven almost all skilled 
workmen from the country. When, 
however, the Governor proclaimed m 
Scinde and the neighbouring countries 
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the difficulty under which he laboured, 
and promised employment, with good 
wages, many were soon collected. 
They at first demanded most exorbi- 
tant pay-— about ten times the rates 
which had been received under the 
Ameers. This, however, gradually de- 
clined to a reasonable level, the more 
rapidly as the General had steadily re- 
sisted all attempts to induce him to fix 
a maximum, or to compel labour, both 
practices frequently recognised by In- 
dian political economy. 

In September, the administrative 
arrangements were completed and in 
full operation, the enemy having been 
in the field up to the month of June. 
And fortunate it was that such rapid 
progress had been made, and that the 
people of Scinde were already in a posi- 
tion to feel the advantage of the rule of 
such a Governor ; for, m November of 
the same year, a new and terrible pes- 
tilence, never before known in Scinde, 
appeared. Although not very fatal, it 
was almost universal* not an individual 
in the army (then 17*000 strong) having 
escaped its visitation in a greater or 
less degree. But already the people 
were so changed, that when all the 
escort of the collector in the Delta of 
the Indus became ill, the Beloochee 
peasants of that region, formerly 
amongst the most notorious robbers 
of Scinde, voluntarily guarded him 
through the country: — 

" The people knew the conquerors were 
not oppressors ; they saw that they assumed 
no haughty superiority, ottered no insult, 
made no exactions : their own customs were 
respected, when not opposed to morality; 
taxation was reduced; vexatious restrictions 
were abolished; agriculture encouraged; 
trade fostered; and, as the chief was, so 
were the subordinates in office." 

And yet the appointment of these 
subordinates was one of the principal 
causes of the persecution to which Sir 
Charles Napier has been so long and 
so unremittingly subjected. He se- 
lected for the posts at his disposal the 
ablest and most energetic officers of 
the army which had won the country. 
This arrangement many of the Indian 
civilians considered an outrage upon 
the privileges of their bodv, and re- 
sented accordingly. The Indian press, 
which was mainly in their hands, and 
the Government, over which they had 
too much influence, became the power- 
ful instruments of their vengeance. 
Still the choice was wisely made. 



Family interest obtains a civil ap- 
pointment in India for a young man, 
who, forthwith, becomes a covenanted 
servant of the Company. Sure of em- 
ployment, and witn the prospect of • 
promotion coming as a reward, not for 
activity and intelligence, but for years 
spent m the regular routine of official 
formalism, can we be surprised if such 
men should lose the power of exertion, 
as they have lost the stimulus to it ? 
or that, quietly delegating their duties 
to the staff of native clerks with which 
Indian habit surrounds them, they 
should sink into luxurious ease, and, 
finally, become developed into the 
" old Indian " so well known to the fre- 
quenters of Cheltenham ? Of a sure- 
ty, the miracle is rather that the sys- 
tem should ever fail of producing such 
effects, than that there should be among 
the Indian civilians so many splendid 
exceptions — so many able statesmen, 
so many men who do study the people, 
their customs, and their history. 

"Further (as Sir Charles Napier said) 
the more experienced men naturally abide 
by their old high and lucrative offices, with 
the details of which they are familiar, and 
decline new duties in, perhaps, insalubrious 
localities, and amongst a people with whose 
language and customs they are unacquaint- 
ed. Wherefore nepotism works freely, and 
young and often very incapable men are 
sent to acquire experience and fortune at the 
expense of the proprietors' dividends, by 
misgoverning newly-conquered territories. 
Unknowing how to rule even a settled coun- 
try, they have to create every branch of ad- 
ministration, and must necessarily manipu- 
late roughly and, as it were, with horny 
hands, when the nicest touch is essential ; 
meddling arbitrarily and ignorantly with 
social and financial affairs, where error may 
give mortal offence, when parsimony may 
be folly, and extravagance madness." 

Not only did such reasoning as this 
induce Sir Charles Napier to seek his 
subordinates elsewhere than amongst 
the covenanted civilians; his expe- 
rience of those who were forced upon 
him was not in general very favourable. 
Several were sent from Calcutta, who 
at once demanded a staff of clerks. 

" Sir Charles Napier would not allow of 
these clerks, and called for work ; this was 
at first peremptorily refused, but,- finally, 
two of these gentlemen wrote an expostula- 
tory letter to their superior, Captain Pope, 
the collector, declaring they obeyed him with 
disgust and detestation. Lord Ellenborough 
recalled them ; and a Mr. Richardson, ap- 
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pointed by the General, did singly, for 600 
rupees a month, and without any disgust, 
the work for which they had received above 
2,000 rupees." 

Under these circumstances, the Go- 
vernor naturally turned to his comrades. 
He knew them and their respective 
powers, and thus was able to select for 
each post the man most competent to 
fill it with credit to himself, with bene- 
fit to the country. 

A serious difficulty, in a great mea- 
sure arranged by Sir Charles Napier 
during his first year of office, was the 
tenure of land, ail of which, in Scinde, 
as in most parts of Asia, belonged to 
the State ; but large portions of it had 
been granted off to be held bv military 
service. These grants, or jagheers, 
however, were held merely during the 
will of the Ameers, and this will was 
often most arbitrarily and vexatiousiy 
exerted against the jagheerdars. The 
Governor refused to disturb those whom 
he found in possession of these tracts, 
and converted their service into a fixed 
labour-rent, calculated on the expense 
of the duties annexed to the jagheer ; 
but when any jagheerdar preferred it, 
he granted him a life estate rent-free, 
the jagheerdar surrendering so much as 
would, if let to ryots, produce the re- 
served rent. He thus created the strong- 
est ties of interest to bind the jagheerdar 
to a government which secured to him 
a life-estate against the chance of a re- 
turn of that anarchial despotism which 
had left life and property at the mercy 
of the caprice of a moment ; and form- 
ed a landed aristocracy, with a body 
of peasant proprietors by its side, all 
interested in the preservation of the 
existing state of society. 

But while the General was thus or- 
ganising Scinde, and through that or- 
ganisation the country was, in despite 
of various calamities, locusts, pesti- 
lence, and defective inundation, pro- 
gressing in wealth and prosperity — 
while law was obeyed, and order pre- 
served amongst the fierce Beloochees, 
one evil pressed itself more and more 
forcibly upon his notice. 

The range of mountains which bor- 
dered on the north-west of Scinde was 
inhabited by various tribes, who, like 
most other pastoral races of the real 
world, depended for subsistence more 
upon robbery than on the produce of 
their flocks. The pestilence which had 
for a time disabled the troops, the dis- 
armament of the Beloochees, and the 



creased the audacity of these rob- 
bers, and made their inroads more fre- 
quent :— 

" Thus,* 1 as our author says, " to chastise 
the robbers of the hills was now become im- 
perative, for their successful incursions had 
so raised Beja Khan's reputation, that the 
ultimate consequences were to be dreaded. 

" The confederates could, without reckon- 
ing the western mountain tribes, bring down 
20,000 of the most daring men of Asia, and 
behind them were races of the same blood 
and temper in greater numbers. ... It 
was their boast, that for 600 years no king 
had ever got beyond the first defiles in their 
land, though some had tried with 100,000 
men; and in those fearful passes the Bri- 
tish armies had also been fatally unsuccess- 
ful. 

" There Clibbome had been defeated; there 
the heroic Clark, and others, had fallen ; 
and there the unshaken firmness of Brown, 
but just sufficient to preserve the lives of 
his men in a chivalric defence of a fort 
against the Murrees alone. To allow such 
a people to gain a head, and by degrees 
raise the hopes and warlike spirit of the 
Khelat and Scindi&n mountain tribes, until 
100,000 uncontrollable warriors should 
rage over the plain, when the ffikh army 
was menacing a formidable war, would have 
been madness. 

" On horseback or on foot, the Belooch 
robbers of the hills were men able and wil- 
ling to encounter any foe; but like the 
Scots of Bruce's time, they generally moved 
as cavalry, being mounted on small, but 
high-blooded, fiery mares, swift and endur- 
ing to a marveL These little animals were 
so trained for the desert service as to surpass 
the British cavalry, regular or irregular. In 
retreat or pursuit the latter could not get 
near them, save by stratagem. The mares 
were taught to drink only at long intervals, 
and were at times fed with raw meat, which 
is said to increase their vigour for the time, 
and create less thirst. When an expedition 
across the desert was to be undertaken, the 
mare's food was tied under her belly ; the 
man's, consisting of a coarse cake, and some- 
times a little arrack, was slung across his 
shoulders, and was generally sufficient for 
ten or twelve days* scanty fare.'' 

These were no insignificant enemies 
to meet, armed, as they were, with 
their deadly matchlocks, and swords 
of fine Damascus or Cutchee steel 
Even to arrive at the entrance of their 
fastnesses was no slight matter: the 
desert, almost destitute of water, ex- 
tends abont eighty miles* and its heat 
is almost unendurable, save in the 
winter, when the cold of the hill- 
country renders it dangerous to the so* 
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poys. It was not then wonderful that 
the newspapers in India hostile to the 
Governor denounced the attempt as a 
folly and chimera, and that scarcely an 
officer in his army anticipated success. 
But his plans and calculations were all 
made ; and in his journal he records 
the principle on which he intended to 
act— a principle which, one would ima- 
gine, might be successfully applied in 
the struggle in which far less skilful 
and worse prepared marauders are now 
enabled to mock at our power, and to 
defy our armies. 

" These barbarians must be attacked on a 
principle the reverse of that which prescribes' 
the keeping of your own force in masses, and 
dividing your enemies. To drive the hill- 
men together must here be our object ; their 
warfare will be to evade attacks, and to sur- 
prise. They must, in opposition, be driven 
to concentration and defence ; for all history 
points out that neither barbarians nor civi- 
lised warriors of different tribes or nations, 
agree when compressed together, and these 
Cutchee hfllmen are peculiarly incapable of 
doing so, because the tribes adopt the per- 
sonal quarrels of each member. Another rea- 
son for thus operating is, that they possess 
great herds of cattle, which will thus be 
drawn together in a country where water is 
very scarce, and food for the animals still 
scarcer. These herds must, then, perish or 
fall into our hands at the watering places, 
and the hillmen will starve instead of starv- 
ing us ; while we shall be encouraged by con- 
standy-i-ecnrring spoil, which will give us 
food, and at the same time we shall get wa- 
ter, which, though not to be found in abun- 
dance, will probably be sufficient to sustain 
life during the operations. These tribes are. 
however, a people as well as an army, and 
their families and furniture must move with 
them. They cannot, as when making in- 
cursions into Scinde, fly about like demons 
on their little blood mares, but, pushed into 
masses, will feel all the wants and difficulties 
of regular troops, without having die same 
mipplies and redeeming arrangements or 
force." 

On this principle he steadily acted, 
and thus made even the height and 
strength of the Cutchee hills his best 
allies, closing up pass after pass, until 
no retreat was left the robbers save 
their natural fortress of Trukkee. 

It is impossible to give here even an 
outline of the series of movements by 
which the General gradually drove 
his fierce enemies into their stronghold 
of Trukkee. It would be unintelligible 
without reference to the plans of the 
campaign inserted in the work. Suffice 



it to say that, on the 16th January, 
the Governor had crossed the frontier 
of Scinde, and on the 4th of March he 
received the submission of the moun- 
tain tribes, at the very moment when 
he was issuing orders to storm their 
rocky hold. 

" With less than 5,000 men Sir C. Napier 
had crossed a desert of more than eighty 
miles, had surprised the enemy's first line of 
watering places, had seized their strongest 
passes without a stroke, had battled all their 
counter schemes ; and in fifty-four days sub- 
dued tribes having four times his number of 
fighting men, without giving them even an 
opportunity of declaring battle in an ad- 
vantageous post. He had starved them when 
they thought to starve him, and by fine com- 
binations apd unexampled rapidity, over- 
reached them in their own peculiar warfare, 
in a country more than 140 miles long, and 
from 80 to 120 broad, and of such deso- 
late strength and intricacy, as can scarcely 
be equalled in the world — chasing them amidst 
crags and defiles, where a single error would 
have caused the total destruction of his army, 
merely by the casting down of stones on the 
columns." 

The captive tribes were removed 
from their mountains, and settled in a 
fertile tract of land on the frontiers of 
Scinde, under the chieftainship of Dey- 
rah Khan, the mildest and most chi- 
valrous of their race. There they were 
oompelled to cultivate the soil, and to 
build houses, holding their possession 
as a sort of military frontier colony, on 
the condition of resisting any incursion 
which might be made by the mountain 
races still unsubdued. The more tur- 
bulent, for whose conduct the chief 
could not answer, were enrolled amongst 
the police of southern Scinde, where 
they served well. 

The conquest of the mountain rob- 
bers spread far and wide the fame of 
the Scinde army and of its General. In 
Toorkistan the warriors imagined that 
he would come amongst them like ano- 
ther Alexander, swelling his army with 
the nations which he conquered j and 
they longed for his speedy advent, for 
under his banners they hoped to enjoy 
the spoil of the haunts of civilization. A 
town, hundreds of miles away from his 
province, on the very frontier of Persia, 
when besieged, surrendered to the ter- 
ror of aletter of command, with his name 
forged thereto. The internal pros- 
perity which his wise measures and the 
suppression of the robber tribes, had pro- 
duced, also acted with great force on the 
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ardent imaginations of the nearer Asi- 
atics. From Khelat, from Candahar, 
even from our own north-west pro- 
vinces — from all sides the stream of 
immigration set in towards Scinde— 
Scinde, ^hich the Ameers had almost 
depopulated—two entire desert tribes 
petitioned to become our subjects, and 
the walls of Eurrachee soon became 
too narrow for its new population. 

In one point of the hill-campaign Sir 
C. Napier had been much embarrassed 
by the desertion en masse of the com- 
missariat and baggage camels, which 
were then all supplied by contractors ; 
his extraordinary fertility of expedient 
had alone enabled him to meet the dif- 
ficulty which this caused. This un- 
toward event forced more prominently 
before his mind the necessity for dimi- 
nishing and systematising the cumbrous 
baggage of an Indian army, a subject 
which had occupied his mind, even 
from his first arrival in Scinde ; and at 
length he obtained the sanction re- 
quired for forming a baggage corps, in 
which every camel- driver should be a 
drilled and disciplined soldier, under a 
regular military organisation. He thus 
dispensed with a baggage guard, and 
ensured that quickness, regularity, and 
unity of action, which nothing but mi- 
litary discipline and arrangement can 
give. 

The advantage of such an arrange- 
ment is almost self-evident ; but if any- 
thing could be required to demonstrate 
it, the proof was furnished very shortly 
after the formation of the camel bag- 
gage corp'./ during the march of Sir 
Harry S-uith to AiiwaL It must be in 
the recollection of every one how, 
when the Sikh cavalry dashed upon the 
long line of camels which carried the 
baggage of his army, the unfortunate 
drivers lost courage, and fled ; the 
camels, left without guidance, fell into 
a confused mass, embarrassing the 
movements of the baggage guard, 
which bravely did its duty, and resisted 
to the death the fierce attack, but 
without avail, for the desertion of the 
drivers prevented the baggage from 
escaping during the delay thus occa- 
sioned, and ere support could arrive, 
almost all the animals had been driven 
off by the enemy. How different it 
would have been if each driver had 
been steady to his post, and intent 
only on facilitating the escape of his 
charge ; or if the body had, like the 
Scinde baggage corps, been taught to 



form a living fortalice, by forcing the 
camels to kneel in a circle, with their 
heads turned inwards, thus exposing 
to the enemy's fire but few vital parts ; 
while the drivers, completely sheltered 
behind them, could, m comparative 
safety, defend themselves and their 
charge. But valuable as was this in- 
stitution, it had many enemies : some 
opposed it because it was origi- 
nated by Sir Charles Napier; and 
with the true spirit of Mephistopheles, 
"der geist der stets verneuU" they 
considered themselves bound to oppose 
whatever he created: others, it may 
be, because die officers and soldiers of 
a disciplined body were most unlikely 
to connive at the transport of the inor- 
dinate quantities of Daggage which 
have been the disgrace and the diffi- 
culty of our Indian armies. But in 
despite of all opposition, the Governor 
pressed rapidly on the formation of the 
Daggage corps ; for he well knew its 
value m the field, and further, that in 
all probability, that value would soon 
be roughly tested. He marked the 
gathering storm-clouds, and warned 
the Indian Government of the impend- 
ing Sikh war ; but Cassandra-like, he 
warned in vain. Sir Henry Hardinge 
but one fortnight before Moodkee was 
fought, promised to give the Governor 
six weeks' notice of hostilities, and 
prevented the formation of a powerful 
army of co-operation, untQ the an- 
nouncement of the battle of Moodkee 
was accompanied by an order to assem- 
ble 15,000 men with all possible speed, 
at Roree. So many troops could not 
be obtained from Scinde, and it was 
necessary to march very much the 
larger portion of this force from Surat 
and Bombay. The speed with which 
this concentration was effected has 
rarely been equalled, when we consider 
the distances which were to be accom- 
plished, and the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted. 

The Bombay reinforcement, amount- 
ing with the followers to not less than 
30,000 souls, had to be marched to the 
coast, to perform voyages in some cases 
of 500, in others of 800 miles, and to 
march afterwards 400 miles to their 
point of concentration ; and yet on the 
forty-second day after receiving die 
order, the army was there assembled, 
with appointments of singular com- 
pleteness. An enormous park of artil- 
lery, thirty-two siege pieces, with a 
thousand rounds of ammunition a 
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gnn, a commissariat stored with two 
months' provisions, an armed flotilla 
on the Indus, were amongst his ar- 
rangements. The wildest enthusiasm, 
combined with the highest discipline, 
prevailed amongst all ranks, while the 
General, carefully considering the po- 
sition of the several armies, had formed 
a plan of operations which must have 
crushed the Sikh army, perhaps pre- 
vented the second Punjaub war. But 
a sudden order from the Governor- 
General compelled Sir C. Napier to 
direct his army to Bhahawalpore, and 
himself to proceed to the Upper Sutlej. 
He reached the camp of the main army, 
to find a peace determined on, which 
he knew must entail a second war. 
" If," said he, " a puppet king, like 
Dulecp Sing, and a real monarch, like 
Goolab, were established, the battle 
would have to be fought again, rivers 
of blood would flow, and the result 
might be doubtful." 

How fearfully his prediction was 
verified we all know but too well. 
Who can ever forgjet the gradually in- 
creasing horror with which we heard 
of the murder of Agnew and Anderson, 
the mutiny of the Sikhs* contingent, 
the repulse from Moultan, and the 
bloody struggles of Ramnuggur and 
Chilhan wallah ? Can we forget the 
call which then arose from the startled 
nation for Napier, whose counsel would 
have prevented the Sikh war, but whose 
arm was now invoked to crush it ? — or 
the news of Goojerat, and the joy of 
all for the victory which suppressed 
the rebellion— joy heightened by our 
sympathy for the brave old warrior 
who had won it, and thus recovered 
the confidence of the public, well de- 
served by his long series of gallant 
actions, from the defence of Tarifa to 
the fight of Sobraon ? 

From Lahore Sir Charles Napier 
returned to Kurrachee to pursue his 
course of civil administration, still im- 
peded by hostility, from what our au- 
thor terms, "The Bombay faction," 
but still triumphantly successful. The 
effects of his labour are, perhaps, best 
shewn by the enormous increase of re- 
venue ; from nine lacs of rupees in 
1843-4, and twenty-seven lacs in 
1844-5, to forty lacs in 1845-6, of 
which sum but nine lacs were required 
for the expenses of the civil administra- 
tion, including the large police force ; 
thus leaving thirty-one lacs to be paid 
over to the general treasury. It is an 
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important fact that this increase took 
place without the imposition of a single 
new impost, although the taxes had been 
reduced to half the rate which had been 
levied by the Ameers, and solely in 
consequence of the increasing prospe- 
rity of the country. Yet in defiance 
of these facts, and of the payment of 
the thirty-one lacs into the treasury, 
the outcry that Scinde had been a dis- 
astrous conquest was maintained, and 
the Indian press still clamorously as- 
serted that its expenditure exceeded 
its income. The mode in which they 
supported this statement was a beau- 
tiful illustration of the grand truth so 
well known, and so well used by many 
of our financial reformers and politi- 
cal economists, that you may prove 
anything with figures. They simply 
debited the finances of Scinde with the 
entire military force quartered there — 
a force unnecessary to preserve the 
tranquillity of the province, and requir- 
ed as a check upon the turbulent and 
hostile Sikh army, and as a frontier 
garrison; — with a safer and stronger 
One to defend than that further to the 
eastward, which had been maintained 
while an army of occupation remained 
in Scinde in continued danger of attack, 
and every shilling of whose expense 
had been an unmitigated loss to the 
East India Company. Every fact in 
relation to Scinde, and to its Governor, 
seems to have been exposed to similar 
misrepresentation ; and we can hardly 
feel surprise that such misrepresenta- 
tions should have found wilKnglisteners 
high in authority at home. The men 
who have sapped the foundations of 
industry, agricultural and commercial, 
here, could hardly sympathise with 
him who had restored both to desolated 
Scinde. Doctrinaires, whose theories 
have resulted in the depopulation of 
whole districts of our country, might 
well look jealously at the man whose 
practical administration had attracted 
a tide of immigration from all the sur- 
rounding states. Ministers, under 
whose auspices red-handed murder 
stalks scatheless in the noonday, might 
shudder at the stern retributive justice 
speedily and inflexibly dealt out to 
criminals in Scinde. The elevation of 
a barbarous and miserable province, 
many grades in the scale of civilisa- 
tion, must be a standing reproach to 
those whose misgovernment tends to 
degrade Ireland to the condition of 
Scinde under the Ameers. Further, 
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8ir Charles Xapier mm not satisfied 
with making his own prorince prospe- 
rous, be ventured to wish to assist from 
its abundance the misery which pre- 
TaDed here: 

"Srfndhm wheat was actually exported 
In 1S46, and 1847, through Bombay to 
England with good profit; for being much 
harder, drier, and heavier than the Canadian 
wheat, ft fetched twenty AflHnps a ton 
more in the market. 8ir Charles Napier 
offered eleve n thousand Una, received as re- 
venue, for the vao of trashing Ireland, and 
Lord EUenborough pointed oat to the minis- 
ters a cheap mode of conveying it; the bar- 
gain would have been most advantageous, 
alleviating the misery of the Irish, and im- 
proving the Scindian revenue, but a mea- 
sure reasonably beneficial to Ireland, and 
useful to Sonde, was a cup of double faitter- 
, and instantly rejected" 



Can we be surprised if under those 
circumstances the ruling powers have 
felt anything rather than gratitude to 
Sir Charles Napier, and n, when ho- 
nours and rewards for Indian successes 
and reverses were showered around, 
he should have been left decorated by 
his great deeds alone ? 

The increasing pile of our manu- 
script warns us to conclude ; but ere 
we close we must extract the magnifi- 
cent peroration in which Sir William 
Napier describes the former state of 
Sonde, and the effects of his brother's 
administration :— 

" So ended Sir C Napier's administration 
of Scinde. 

"He had found that land domineered 
over by a race of fierce warriors, who hated 
the English from political and religious mo- 
tives, and who were preparing for war with 
a well-groanded distrust of British public 
frith and honour, and a contempt for British 
military power* — a contempt which the 
disaster at Cabool and several recent minor 
defeats in Khelat seemed to warrant 

" He had found it under the oppressive sway 
of an oligarchy of despots, cruel and horri- 
bly vicious In debauchery, setting such ex- 
amples of loathsome depravity as must 
finally have corrupted society to its core, 
and made regeneration impossible. He had 
found the rural subject population crushed 
with imposts, shuddering under a ferocious 
domination, wasting in number from un- 
natural mortality and forced emigration; 
the towns shrinking in size, and devoid 



the halPtffled fields 
sullenly cultivated by miserable 
serfs, whose labours ocdy brought additional 
misery to themselves; and more than a 
fourth of the fertile land was tamed into 
lairs for wild beas ts, by tyrants, who thus 
defaced and rendered p er nk s ou s what God 
had created for the s ubs i stence and comfort 

u He had found society without the pro- 
tection of law or that of natural human, 
feelings — for slavery was widely-spread; 
murder, especially of woman, rife; blood 
feuds universal, and systematic robbery so 
established by the force of circumstances as 
to leave no other mode of existence free, and 
rendering that crime the mark and sign of 
heroism. Wight was right, and the whole 
social framework was dissolving in a horri- 
ble confusion where the bloody hand only 
could thrive. 

u He had found the Beloochees with sword 
and shield defying and capable of overthrow- 
ing armies. He left them with spade and mat- 
tock, submissive to a constable's staff, He 
found them turbulent and bloody, masters in 
a realm where confusion and injustice pre- 
vailed; be left them mild and obedient 
subjects in a country where justice was sub- 
stituted for their military domination. 

"He had found Scinde groaning under 
tyranny; he left it a contented though 
subdued province of India, respected by sur- 
rounding nations and tribes, which he had 
taught to confide in English honour, and to 
tremble at English military powers as the 
emanation of a deity. He found it poor and 
in slavery ; he left it without a slave, re- 
lieved from wholesale robbery and wholesale 
murder, with an increasing population and 
an extended and extending agriculture and 
abundance of food, produced by the willing 
industry of independent labourers. He left 
it also with an enlarged commerce, a reviv- 
ing, internal traffic, expanding towns, re- 
stored handicraftsmen, mitigated taxation, 
a great revenue, an economical administra- 
tion, and a reformed, social, system, with an 
enlarged and improving public spirit, and a 
great road opened for future prosperity. He 
had, in fine, found a divided population, 
misery, and servitude, on the one hand; 
and on the other, a barbarous domination, 
crime, and cruelty, tears and distress, every- 
where prevailing. He left a united, rege- 
nerated people, rejoicing in a rising civilisa- 
tion, the work of his beneficent genius.* 

Thus ends Sir William Napier's 
" Administration of Scinde**— a work 
which must increase the literary fame 
even of the historian of the Peninsular 
War. 
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Oh the 22nd of April, 1848, an Act of 
Parliament received the royal assent, 
which, under the somewhat ambitious 
title of "An Act for the better Security 
of the Crown and Government of the 
United Kingdom," attempted to pro- 
vide an appropriate protection against 
the somewhat novel dangers which 
threatened them in the treason that 
raged in the columns of the rebel press. 
This Act, so far as it affected news- 
paper publications, was passed solely 
for the purpose of crushing the United 
Irishman. No statute has ever been, 
perhaps, the subject of so much misap- 
prehension; and as it is a key to much 
of the policy of the Executive that pro- 
cured from the Legislature its enact- 
ment, a few words of explanation of 
the real character of its provisions may 
not be altogether thrown away. 

It did nothing more than enable the 
Government to prosecute as a felony, 
punishable by transportation, crimes 
which, independent of that statute, and 
even at this moment, amount to the 
higher guilt of treason — while it simpli- 
fied at the same time the legal forms of 
the accusation. From the earliest period, 
the crime of high treason had consisted, 
apart from some offences not necessary 
to advert to, either in the open levying 
of war against the Sovereign within his 
realm, or in adhering to the King's ene- 
mies in time of war, or "compassing, 
imagining, intending, and devising the 
death of the Sovereign," provided such 
design or intention was plainly mani- 
fested by any open act or deed, called, 
in the language of the old legal phra- 
seology, an " overt act." 

The design or intention to take away 
the life of tne Sovereign was the trea- 
son. Although the law — indeed com- 
mon sense — made it necessary that the 
design should be accompanied by some 
act sufficient to demonstrate palpably 
its existence before the person enter- 
taining it made himself amenable to 
the penalties of treason ; still the guilt 
of treason was in the design, and not 
m the act by which it was manifested. 
So strictly was this held, that when 
the law had to deal with the actual 
murder of a Sovereign, those who took 
away the life of Charles I. were exe- 



cuted upon an indictment which charg- 
ed them, not with killing the nong, but 
with compassing his death — the actual 
putting him to death being alleged only 
as the overt act by which they proved 
the existence of the design. 

A justly-celebrated statute of the 
reign of Edward III. had fixed and 
denned the limits of the crime of high 
treason, as we have stated. What- 
ever may have been the intentions of 
the framers of the statute, judicial 
decisions in process of time extended 
the meaning of the latter branch, 
so as to include all possible attempts 
to overturn the government, or even 
exercise a forcible constraint upon 
the royal will. It was said, that as 
it was the duty of the Sovereign to 
resist all attempts at illegal control or 
intimidation, at the hazard of his life, 
all persons designing such attempts 
must, in contemplation of law, be re- 
garded as designing the destruction of 
that natural life. " From the prison to 
the grave of a monarch is but a step," 
was an aphorism sufficiently proved by 
the experience of all history, to warrant 
the judgments which it was frequently 
cited to support ; and before the close 
of the last century, a series of decisions, 
the authority of which in any court of 
law it would be perfectly impossible to 
question, had conclusively established 
that every project or design to inter- 
fere by force with the government of 
the country, even though never carried 
out into open insurrection, was still 
high treason within the statute of 
Edward III., because the design to 
interfere with or control the govern- 
ment, involved, by necessary legal in- 
ference, the design of putting the reign- 
ing Sovereign to death. 

This is still, beyond all question, the 
state of the law. However well- 
founded such maxims may be in po- 
litical truth, it is not, perhaps, to be 
wondered at, that juries occasionally 
found a difficulty in applying them to 
the facts that might be established be- 
fore them. A conspiracy to repeal 
the Legislative Union by force of arms 
even without disturbing the Monarchy, 
would, beyond all question, be high 
treason; yet a jury could only find it so 
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by declaring on their oaths, that those 
engaged in it compassed the death of 
the Queen, and held their meetings 
with a view and object of accomplishing 
that design. The very same principle 
would apply to an attempt to alter by 
force the laws of one of the most in- 
significant, or most distant islands of 
her Majesty's dominions. In every case 
the law would sternly say, that those 
who planned an interference by force 
with her Majesty's authority, must be 
held to design her Majesty's death; 
and judges would advise juries to con- 
vict of that charge, upon proof of the 
design to subvert her authority by 
force, in the most remote and most 
isolated portion of her vast empire — a 
portion which might be severed, per- 
haps, from her dominions without one 
hour's interruption to her happiness or 
repose. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
those stern maxims were occasionally 
listened to by juries with distrust. In 
the trials of Tooke and Hardy in Lon- 
don, in 1794, the genius of Erskine 
brought them to the test of the plain 
common sense of Middlesex juries. 
The accused parties were tried on the 
indictment in which alone the accusa- 
tion could be legally expressed, that of 
"compassing the death of the King." 
The real offence of which they were 
accused was that of being members 
of a society which was charged with the 
intention to obtain a reform of Parlia- 
ment by intimidation and force. The 
unrivalled advocate who defended them 
boldly arraigned before the j ury the con- 
struction which successive decisions of 
judges had placed upon the words of 
the charge which, upon their oaths, the 
jurors were to find proved. The trials re- 
sulted in successive acquittals ; whether 
from the failure of the evidence to sus- 
tain any treasonable design, or the un- 
willingness of the juries to find a trea- 
sonable design, imputing, of necessity, 
the compassing of the King's death, 
may very fairly be doubted. The re- 
sult, however, was, that ministers de- 
termined that these difficulties in the ap- 
Elication of the old and unquestionable 
lw of treason should be removed. In 
] 796 an Act was passed which declared 
that it was high treason to compass 
the deposition of the Sovereign ; or, 
in effect, to plan any interference, by 
force or intimidation, with his autho- 
rity. So far it simplified the statement 
of the charge. To meet another diffi- 
culty, it enacted that the treasonable 



design might be manifested by the 
publication of any printing or writing. 

This statute was declared by every 
judge who commented on it to have 
done nothing more than expanded 
in terms the construction put upon 
the words of compassing the King's 
death. In truth nothing was treason 
after its passing which was not trea- 
son before. It only enabled a jury 
to find it to be "a compassing to de- 
pose the King," instead of being com- 
pelled either to acquit or find it "a 
compassing of the King's death." 

This Act had been passed before the 
Union; it did not, therefore, extend 
to this country. Originally enacted 
for the life of George ill., it had been 
made perpetual by an Act of 1817. 
It was believed, however, that the Act 
perpetuating it, although an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, had not the 
effect of extending it to Ireland. 

This somewhat dry detail will, per- 
haps, enable our readers clearly to 
understand the state of the law prior 
to the passing of the Act to which 
we refer. Had Mitchel published the 
treasonable papers of the United Irish- 
man in England, he could plainly have 
been indicted for high treason, and 
that treason being designated as a 
compassing to depose the Queen, and 
a manifesting of it by these publica- 
tions. In Ireland the charge of high 
treason must have been described as a 
compassing of the Queen's death, and 
these publications alleged as the overt 
acts by which that wicked compassing 
was to be brought to pass. 

Under these circumstances, the sta- 
tute known as the Treason-Felony 
Act was introduced. It followed the 
exact words of the statute of 1796, but 
it designated the offence as felony 
instead of high treason, and miti- 
gated the punishment from death to 
transportation. It contained a pro- 
vision that the offences which it de- 
scribed should continue treason when- 
ever they were so under the old statute 
of Edward HL, and that no prisoner 
should be acquitted on an indictment 
for felony under this Act if his offence 
should appear to be high treason. Hie 
necessity for this latter provision arose 
from the technical rule of law which, to 
preserve the boundaries of the different 
degrees of crime, declares that any of- 
fence merges in one of a higher degree. 
According to this rule nothing that 
amounted to treason ever could be con- 
sidered as mere felony in the eye of the 
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law ; and, but for the special provision 
we have mentioned, were a jury satis- 
fied that the facts proved amounted to 
treason, they would have been bound to 
declare the accused, for that very reason, 
not guilty of felony. 

The real effect of this statute was 
simply this — to give the Executive the 
option of prosecuting certain treason, 
able practices as a felony ; to simplify 
and make more accordant with common 
notions the statement of the charge; and 
to get rid of some difficulties that might 
arise, especially when the manifestation 
of the treasonable design depended sole- 
ly upon the publication of treasonable 
incitements to rebel. It still, how. 
ever, required as an essential ingredient 
of the offence the existence of that 
distinct and deliberate treasonable de- 
sign which was, as we have seen, the 
essence of the crime of treason under 
the old law. 

This legislation was, perhaps, admi- 
rably adapted to meet the only rebellion 
which we have expressed our belief then 
existed in Ireland — a rebellion carried 
on in the columns of a newspaper. In 
estimating Lord Clarendon's policy it is 
of some importance to observe the cha- 
racter of the legislation for which he 
asked. Although unquestionably the 
statute would have enabled the Govern- 
ment, if they pleased, to indict for 
felony persons engaged in insurrec- 
tionary plots, which for any reason it 
was not expedient to magnify by the 
importance of a trial for high- treason— 
although the Act was actually so used in 
England against some despicable knots 
of petty insurrectionists ; yet so far as 
Ireland was concerned, its avowed ob- 
ject—and the only use ever made of its 
provisions—was to enable the Govern- 
ment to try as felons those who carried 
on their treason by newspaper publica- 
tions. 

The Act, we repeat, was well adapt- 
ed to encounter that peculiar and pro- 
bably unprecedented species of treason- 
able movement which then disturbed 
the tranquillity of the Irish Govern- 
ment. The managers of the United 
Irishman imagined they were to over- 
throw the Government by writing pikes 
and barricades. Never before had a 
rebellion been carried out by such in- 
struments. The programme of an as- 
sault upon the Castle, published in the 
columns of the United Irishman, was 
exulted in by these monomaniacs as a 
triumph as great as if they had actually- 
stormed the old building upon Cork-hill. 



It certainly made more consternation in 
the presence-chamber than we are sure 
would have been felt from half an hour's 
actual assault upon the gates. Ima- 
ginary barricades, guarded by trained 
bands of sanguinary pikemen, occu- 
pied the streets each Saturday — in the 
columns of the rebel journal — and 
existed nowhere else. The pompous 
and bloodthirsty threats which every 
publication hurled at the Viceroy sup- 
plied the place by a compendious pro- 
cess of arms, of organisation, and of 
men. While the journalist wrote big 
the rebellion was going on ; if he flag- 

fed for a publication in the ferocity of 
is treason, the authorities breathed 
freely, and " law and order " had a suc- 
cess. To meet such a state of things it 
was, perhaps, not unfitting that Lord 
Clarendon should invoke and obtain the 
aid of the Legislature to pass an Act 
which enabled him to try and punish as 
felony that treason, of which the overt 
acts were newspaper publications. 

This was exactly what the statute of 
the 22nd of April enabled him to do. 
The more applicable that statute ap- 
pears for the purpose of meeting the 
danger, the more is our statement con- 
firmed, that so far as any overt act or 
preparation went, the treason confined 
its operations to the newspapers. The 
publishers of successive journals have 
been tried and convicted under this 
statute ; but they have been convicted 
solely on the overt acts of their publica- 
tions. Any other act, which indicated 
a participation in an insurrectionary 
design, subjected them to the penal- 
ties of this Act as completely as 
any newspaper article could do, and 
probably much more surely. But 
not a single human being was put 
upon his trial for a treasonable de- 
sign manifested by any act except a 
newspaper publication. Is not the in- 
ference irresistible, that, at the time of 
which we write, the only overt acts 
were those of newspaper publications?! 
If this be so, what excuse can be 
offered for those alarming preparations 
—those still more alarming hints, by 
which, during the months of March 
and April, the Viceroy so cruelly fooled 
the loyalty of the country, and so reck- 
lessly injured the trade and lowered 
the character of Dublin? Unwilling 
to repeat, we must only ask of our 
readers to remember the statements 
which we made last month, as to the 
disposition and the sudden and most 
horrifying movements of the troops, by 
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which, during the months of March 
and ^ April, both military men and 
civilians were perplexed and alarmed. 
These movements, upon more than one 
occasion, indicated the expectation of 
an instant outbreak of a terrible and 
most sanguinary revolt. We must 
ask of our readers, once for all, 
to bear this in mind, through all the 
comments we may feel it our duty to 
make upon Lord Clarendon's conduct. 
By every indication that could give a 
pledge of his opinion, he several times 
manifested his belief that Dublin was 

WITHIN A FEW MINUTE 8 OP AN IN8UA- 
BECTION WHICH ITS GARRISON OF TEN 
THOUSAND TROOPS WOULD BE UNABLE 

effectually to put down. The im- 
portance of this statement will excuse 
its repetition. To no other belief than 
that of an immediate insurrection can 
we refer the military occupation of 
every available post in the city for 
months; the defending of the Castle 
by ball-proof barricades ; the sudden 
closings of the Castle gates; the 
commands at midnight to the artil- 
lerymen to stand by their guns and 
light their port-fires ; the rousing of 
the whole garrison at dead of night 
with orders to prepare for instant ac- 
tion. Once for all, we ask our readers, 
as they go with us, to bear these ex- 
traordinary preparations and move- 
ments in mind. 

We almost fear that, bv those who 
were not eye-witnesses of them, we 
have been suspected of exaggerating 
those military preparations, which so 
perplexed the people of Dublin in the 
Spring of 1848. We venture to extract 
one or two paragraphs from the columns 
of a journal of the day, not only be- 
cause they verify our statement, but 
show that even then there were persons 
who ventured perhaps faintly to hint 
that they were absurd : — 

" DUBLIN CASTLE — PATRICK'S-DAY DT THE 
MORNING. 

" The Castle guard, relieved at six o'clock 
this morning, in order to avoid the usual 
Patrick's-day ceremonial, consists of a strong 
detachment of the 49th Regiment, of two 
troops of the 7th Hussars, and a company 
of Artillery, with four guns. The Castle 
gates are closed, and strengthened with 
wooden pallisades. There are moveable 
columns (each under the order of a military 
magistrate) of Artillery, Cavalry, and In- 
fantry, stationed at Portobello, the Univer- 
sity, the Royal Barracks, and the Royal 
Hospital ; while strong parties of Infantry 
occupy the Post-office, the Rotundo, the 
Bank! the Cwtom-hOtte, and the Four 



Courts. At all these posts the men are 
under arms, and horses saddled, so as to 
enable the authorities, at a moment's notice, 
not only to demonstrate, but to crush a force 
a thousand times greater than any ever ex- 
hibited at the greatest of the monster meet- 
ings." — Evening Mail, March 17th. 

Hiese preparations were not intended 
for a single day. Most of the posts 
then occupied continued to be garri- 
soned for months. Thus writes the 
same journal on the 24th of April : — 

" The Government continue their prepa- 
rations. The housekeeper at the Custom- 
house has, we understand, received directions 
to prepare for the permanent accommoda- 
tion of eighty soldiers in the building. A 
party of soldiers were this day under arms 
on the roof of the Bank." 

And again, on the 28th, the same 
journal thus censures the absurd fears 
so undisguisedly displayed by Lord 
Clarendon .♦— 

" We cannot refrain from expressing oar 
regret at the constant exhibition of super- 
fluous alarm which for some time past has 
characterised the movements of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland. On more than one occa- 
sion troops have been suddenly, at night, 
summoned from their quarters, and marched 
to the occupation of posts in the city — can- 
non placed at night in position — marines 
hurried on shore, to find themselves more 
* at sea' than on the quarter-deck ; and all 
this, so far as we can learn, without adequate 
cause, or any instant danger. In addition, 
every day we find troops marching and coun- 
ter-marching — instructions to the College 
and the Royal Dublin Society, that room, 
for more military is needed in those places- 
more artillery brought into the Castle — more 
ball-proof barricading thrown up about H. 
The result of all this is necessarily to per- 
plex and excite the citizens, who should, as 
far as possible, be kept in a state of tran- 
quil confidence in the resources of their 
rulers, without intermitting their ordinary 
avocations of trade or commerce, which 
cannot mil to be interrupted while the pub- 
lic mind is held in constant t 



This is not all. We have already 
stated the effects of this alarm in in- 
ducing many sober citizens to form 
themselves into societies for the pur- 
pose of defending their homes. One 
central association of the citizens as- 
sumed the name of "The Defensive 
Association. " These follies— for follies 
they were— Lord Clarendon alstincthf 
and personalty encouraged. While he 
refused openly to sanction any one com- 
pany of armed loyalists— nay, while, 
as Lord Ellenborough most justly com- 
plained, in the House of Lords, he sxu 
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percilioualy injected the open, the 
generous, and the manly offers of men 
true to their Queen, to arm themselves 
in her defence, he privately encouraged 
and stimulated these unauthorised, and, 
therefore, -we do not hesitate to say, 
illegal defensive associations, by ad- 
dressing to them arguments and in- 
centives the most powerful that could 
act upon the mind of man. 

Lord Clarendon distinctly stated to 
the loyal citizens of Dublin, that when 
the insurrection came, he would not 
protect their homes ! And telling them 
this, he refused to sanction the forma- 
tion of a single company of volunteers I 
He told them, moreover, that he led it 
to themselves to defend the houses in 
those parts of the city in which the 
troops were not placed. 

We feel this to be a grave accusation. 
It rests upon Lord Clarendon's own 
statement. These were his words in 
the House of Lords, on the 18th of 
February, 1860, in explaining ! his 
connexion with the arming of the 
Orangemen : — 

"Captain Kennedy, who was stated to 
have been employed by me, held no employ- 
ment under Government, but was agent to tie 
Devon estate, and had volunteered his services 
as an experienced engineer officer, to organ- 
ise the well-affected inhabitants of Dublin, 
and to make preparations for defending cer- 
tain parts of the city, because I had given 
notice that in the event of an insurrection 
the troops should not be scattered about, and 
it was for the citizens to take some means 
for the protection of their own lives and 
property." 

" It was for the citizens to take some 
means for the protection of their own 
lives and properties !" This from the 
Chief Governor of Ireland, whose 
bounden duty it was to take those very 
means ; this from the Lord Lieutenant, 
who had refused to sanction a single 
armed society of those citizens 1 this 
from the Sovereign's representative, 
who ought to have known that any as- 
sociation for military purposes, without 
the license of the Sovereign, was a high 
offence against the law! 

We confess we hardly trust ourselves 
to comment upon this avowaL To 
whom had the experienced engineer 
officer volunteered his services? To 
Lord Clarendon, of course. What 
then becomes of the disavowal of that 
very Captain Kennedy's services in 
organising the Orangemen, assigning 
them then* posts, and purchasing for 
them arms? What becomes of the 



Lord Lieutenant's refusal publicly to 
sanction the enrolment of the citizens 
in armed companies? Lord Clarendon 
avows himself the getter-up of the so- 
cieties which he was anxious in publio 
to disown. He was the alarmist. He 
it was who told the " well-affected in- 
habitants" that a sanguinary outbreak 
was at hand, in which all his troops 
could not protect their families and 
their homes 1 while he took care every 
second night to quicken their terrors 
by those mysterious movements which 
indicated his apprehension of the in- 
stant outbreak of this terrible insur- 
rection. 

And yet he never proclaimed the 
city of Dublin ; and when he did ap- 
peal to the Legislature for new powers, 
it was for the purpose of trying as 
felony, instead of treason, the au- 
thors of treasonable publications in 
newspapers ! 

We will not be understood for one 
moment as extenuating the danger and 
the mischief of those publications upon 
which we comment ;—-far from it. Our 
heaviest charge against Lord Claren- 
don is, that he continued to allow these 
publications to alarm the loyal, to in- 
flame the disaffected, to give confidence 
to the enemies of Government, bv the 
bold impunity of their unmasked and 
unshrinking treason. The mischief of 
these publications consisted in their 
effect upon the public mind, excited by 
the miseries of the country, and kindled 
by the tidings which each day brought 
of new European revolutions. Against 
this mischief, until the passing of the 
Treason-Felony Act, Lord Clarendon 
took no precaution whatever. But 
while he permitted these publication! 
to do all that publications could do 
to create an actual rebellion, he was 
industriously circulating the most hor- 
rifying accounts of a coming insurrec- 
tion, and he lent all the weight of 
Government to these reports by mili- 
tary preparations, only to be justified 
by the presence of an armed* a now 
merous, and an organised rebel force* 

The presence ofsuch a rebel force in 
the city would have justified the military 
investment of our public buildings as 
fortresses for the troops. But if it did 
exist, then nothing can justify the inac- 
tion of the Executive. If Lord Claren- 
don had information of a rebel organis- 
ation so strong as to make it necessary 
to garrison our public buildings, to 
prepare them to stand a seige, how can 
he justify it to bis Sovereign and his 
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country thatfbrfive long months he per- 
mitted that organisation to proceed un- 
disturbed — that he arrested no leaders — 
seized no arms — broke in upon no con- 
sultations ? In March, he " gave no- 
tice" to the weU-affected, that so ter- 
rible was the conspiracy, that all the 
troops could do would be to protect 
the Lord lieutenant ! the loyal in- 
habitants must protect their own lives 
and properties ! In April, it will be 
seen presently, his agents offered to 
the Orangemen of Dublin to give 
their wives and children shelter in the 
Castle, as the only safe retreat, while 
their fathers and husbands were fight- 
ing against the rebels in the streets 1 ! 
No wonder that even calm and brave 
men, fathers of families, yielded to 
the paroxysm of terror that we vainly 
endeavoured last month to describe. 
No wonder that, in some instances, 
feather beds were actually brought down 
to supply the place of ball-proof shut- 
ters for the lower windows of the 
houses, and that many persons in the city 
of Dublin retired each night to their 
beds, dreading to be awakened by the 
sound of the midnight-drum that was to 
give the alarm of pillage, conflagration, 
and unutterable horrors. 

While Lord Clarendon professed to 
believe that there was a formidable 
and powerful conspiracy ready to drive 
her Majesty's troops into fortresses, 
and devastate the city of Dublin, not 
a single arrest was made of any one 
individual charged with any connexion 
with this conspiracy. Surely, if it 
existed, the very same information 
that put the Viceroy in possession of its 
existence — that made him acquianted 
with its movements, so as to know the 

Erecise nights upon which he was to 
eep the garrison under arms, or call 
the artillery to their howitzers— surely, 
we say, the very same information must 
have told him its leaders, its prepara- 
tions, and its depots. It must nave 
enabled him to seize the leaders in con. 
clave, as in 1798 the Directory of 
the United Irishmen were arrested at 
the house of Oliver Bond ; to take 
possession of some depot of arms- 
some store of ammunition, as Emmet's 
armoury was seized in Marshalsea- 
lane, in 1803. To say that the law 
armed him with no power to arrest 
traitors, is simply absurd. Upon a 
sworn information made by any in- 
former, any magistrate of the city of 
Dublin could have issued his warrant 
to arrest, for high treason, any person 



charged in that information. They 
must, indeed, have a very strange no- 
tion of the law of England, who ima- 
£"ne that it would compel a Lord 
ieutenant to know of the existence 
of a treasonable conspiracy existing in 
the metropolis for &we months — to feel 
himself obliged to invest the city with 
a network of military posts — and yet 
permit that conspiracy to lay its plans, 
and hold its councils of massacre and 
treason, without being able to strike a 
blow until it would suit the convenience 
of the conspirators to rise and deluge 
the streets of the metropolis in blood 1 

The law of England, we need scarce- 
ly say, in seriousness, is not so. It 
was the bounden duty of Lord Claren- 
don, the moment he had evidence of 
the existence of such a conspiracy, to 
have crushed it, by arresting its lead- 
ers, seizing their arms, and taking pos- 
session of their papers. The fact that 
no such arrest was made — no arms ever 
seized — to our mind, disproves the ex- 
istence of the conspiracy. To suppose 
Lord Clarendon really cognizant of it, 
and to take no step to suppress it, or even 
interfere with it, until it would breakout 
in insurrection, is to suppose that he con- 
templated, as his only duty, to take care 
that he could mow down the rebels, after 
they had murdered the well-disposed. 

The possible excuse suggests itself^ 
that these preparations were made to 
exhibit such a display of strength as to 
make rebellion hopeless, and so over- 
awe it. The answer, unhappily, is, 
that such a motive is entirely inconsis- 
tent with the nature and the perma- 
nence of the preparations, and with all 
the rest of tne policy of the Viceroy. 
It is perfectly plain that he did not 
himself indicate any belief that the 
treason against which he provided 
was to be overawed. Every act and 
every expression evinced an expecta- 
tion that matters must come to blows. 
The desire to overawe the disaffected 
is utterly inconsistent with the impu- 
nity accorded for three months to the 
treasons of the United Irishman— an 
impunity that did infinitely more to 

S've courage to the disaffected than all 
e military preparations could do to 
strike dismay. What shall we say to 
the absence of any attempt to interfere 
with any preparation for insurrection, 
even in the importation and manufac- 
ture of arms? The truth was, the 
military movements had, from their 
very nature, just the opposite effect. 
They implied, as any one might have 
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expected, a belief on the part of Go- 
vernment, that the rebel force in the 
city of Dublin was able to cope with 
the Queen's troops; and while the 
United Irishman was permitted to in- 
salt the Queen's representative with 
impunity — while he was suffered each 
week to tell the Viceroy that the Cas- 
tle would be stormed in spite of all his 
military array — while no steps were 
taken to stop the progress of club con- 
federations — while not a single one of 
the unseen conspirators was arrested— 
nay, while confederate clubs were per- 
mitted to go out into the fields near 
the city to practise at rifle-shooting, for 
which, in some instances, an effigy of 
Lord Clarendon was the target— while 
all this was tolerated, without an at- 
tempt to interfere, sorely it must have 
been expected that the military prepa- 
rations of Lord Clarendon would be 
much less likely to induce the belief 
that the Government was strong, than 
they were to create the impression that 
it was afraid. We have already 
said enough to establish that it was 
neither the effect of these preparations, 
nor yet the object of the Government, 
to give anything like confidence or a 
sense of security to the well-disposed. 

How, again, are we to account for 
the met, that these formidable prepa- 
rations for resistance were confined to 
the city of Dublin, while certainly the 
country districts of Ireland presented 
a much more inviting field for the 
operations of treason ? We know not 
whether it ever occurred to Lord Cla- 
rendon to remember, in the midst of 
his excitement, that Dublin was not 
Ireland ; that fortifying Trinity College 
would not prevent an outbreak in Wex- 
ford. It is true the French revolution had 
fixed the imagination both of the Vice- 
roy and his rival in the United Irishman 
upon a street insurrection and a battle 
across the barricades. But, after all, 
we are disposed to apprehend that had 
the materials of treasonable organisa- 
tion in Ireland been really called into 
action in March, 1848, the loyalists in 
the country would have denved but 
little protection from the howitzers 
upon Leinster lawn. 

How, again, are we to explain the 
strange circumstance, that amid all 
his terrors the Viceroy never once 
called upon the aid of the loyalists of 
Ireland? If danger really menaced 
the Queen's authority in Ireland 
of a character so formidable, we 
would have thought that almost the 



first movement,, of the Executive would 
have been to arrav and to arm the 
well-disposed as volunteers. In more 
than one instance the services of men 
were offered to him, anxious to serve 
their Sovereign and their country; 
and they were rejected. We ear- 
nestly invite the attention of every Irish- 
man to this singular fact. It is a mat- 
ter to be pondered on. If there was the 
slightest apprehension that the mili- 
tary force m the country would not be 
able to extend full and entire protec- 
tion to every man's home, surely it was 
the boundenduty of the Viceroy at once 
to throw himself upon the loyalty of the 
country — to give spirit to the well-dis- 
posed, by enrolling them in volunteer 
companies for the defence of their So- 
vereign, the constitution, and their 
homes. It was his duty to have done 
this openly and manfully, through the 
constitutional authorities of the land- 
to have done it to all whom he could 
trust, without distinction of class or 
creed, instead of secretly appealing to 
the spirit of party, and inviting sections 
of the population to take up arms— 
inviting them by an underhand and 
secret mode of communication, which 
nothing but the alarm of the pe- 
riod could have induced men to tole- 
rate, and for listening to which, even 
that alarm, in our judgment, does not 
supply an adequate excuse. 

In 1798, the Volunteer Corps were 
the principal guards of the city of 
Dublin. In 1803, they were the same. 
In 1831, the Government of Lord 
Anglesey met the threats of O'Connell 
by calling out and arming the yeomanry 
of Ulster. Never before had there 
been a period of alarm from real or sup- 
posed treasonable plots, either in Eng- 
land or Ireland, in which Government 
had not gladly accepted the services of 
loyal men, organised under military 
discipline, in some instances command- 
ed by military officers. Such enrol- 
ments are worth far more to Govern, 
ment than the quota of soldiers which 
they supply. They maintain that spirit 
of chivalrous loyalty which is the 
" cheap defence of the throne." They 
dispirit the disaffected by showing 
them that the real strength of the 
country is against them. They ani- 
mate every loyalist, by impressing him 
with the belief that he is of some ser- 
vice and consequence in the cause. 
They identify Government with the 
citizens, and practically proclaim the 
truth—for it is a truth and not a cant 
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— that the best security of the Sove- 
reign is in the hearts of the people. It 
was the batons of thousands of special 
constables, not the bayonets of the 
military, that drove back, by a moral 
victory, the Chartist demonstration 
that threatened the security of Eng- 
land. No Government ought to rely 
on the bayonets of the soldiery, ex- 
cept one that is ready and prepared to 
trample on the opinion of all classes of 
the nation alike. If this be true in 
every case, how much stronger is the 
argument in a case like that with which 
we are dealing — a case in which the 
whole surface of the country was left 
unprotected, and in which, even in the 
city of Dublin, the Government gave 
notice that the protection of the public 
fortresses was as much as could be ex- 
pected from the troops. 

Let us complete the sketch of 
Lord Clarendon's public dealing with 
the emergencies of the period. We 
have seen that, on the 22d of April, he 
obtained from the Legislature an Act 
which enabled him to deal as a fe- 
lony with that treason which found 
its manifestation in articles in a 
newspaper. It must not be sup- 
posed that, before the passing of 
that Act, the law was powerless to deal 
with the offences that were each week 
committed in the publication of the 
United Irishman. The very lowest 
view of the criminality of these pub- 
lications must have regarded each of 
them as a seditious libel. Every seller 
of a seditious libel is liable by the law, 
upon sworn informations, to be com- 
mitted to prison until he finds bail to 
answer the charge. Surely, without the 
slightest straining of the law, it was in 
the power of Government, by merely 
enforcing its provisions, effectually to 
Stop the sale of the United Irishman, 
Every newsvender that offered it for 
sale should have been instantly brought 
to a police-office, and sent to prison 
until he found bail, if the sale of it 
were persevered in. Those who have 
followed us in the history of the 
law of treason, will have no difficulty 
in understanding that the Executive 
would have been fully justified in 
committing every person concerned 
in the publication of these treason- 
able articles upon a charge of high 
treason. Beyond all question, they 
were bound to do so, if these artu 
cles were published to aid a conspiracy 
such as that which the military prepa- 
rations were requisite to meet. 



We have said also that the common 
law was amply sufficient to authorise 
the Lord Lieutenant to arrest any per- 
son implicated in any treasonable or 
insurrectionary design. We venture 
to repeat, that with all the alarms in- 
dustriously circulated by the Castle 
authorities, no such arrest was made. 
If it could be said that the existing 
law was insufficient, the answer is, it 
was only on the 25th of July that new 
powers were asked for. 

But this is not all. Will it be 
credited that all the time that Lord 
Clarendon was half terrifying half 
cajoling the loyalists of Dublin by these 
artfully contrived tales of wonder; all 
the while that he was, by his organs at 
the press, frightening the public by sto- 
ries of the manufacture of pikes, and the 
reports — we mean no play upon phrases 
by using the word — of the rifle prac- 
tice of confederate clubs : all this while, 
while he was garrisoning our College, 
planting cannon to command our 
squares, and sending nightly rockets 
from the Castle to summon our garrison 
to arms — all this time, when, if his whole 
life was not one continued imposition, 
he believed in the growing up around 
him of a desperate rebel organisation ; 
all this time ne had the power by law 
to make it illegal for any person in the 
city of Dublin to carry or possess arms 
without his license? — he could have 
given the authorities power to search 
every house for arms — he could have 
stopped, by a stroke of his pen, the 
manufacture of pikes, if it existed, and 
stayed the rifle practice of Confederate 
clubs ; he could have obliged every per- 
son in the city of Dublin who was owner 
of a gun, a pike, a pistol, or a sword, 
to surrender it to the Government, un- 
der pain of the severest penalties. 

These powers had been conferred 
upon him by an Act passed, we may 
presume, at his own instance, as it 
became law while he filled the office 
of Lord Lieutenant. It was passed, it 
is true, with reference to agrarian, 
not political crimes. On the 20th of 
December, 1847, an Act received the 
royal assent, empowering the Lord 
Lieutenant to proclaim any district of 
Ireland, and imposing the severest 
penalties upon those who, in a pro- 
claimed district, should either possess 
or carry arms without the licence of 
the Lord Lieutenant. It authorised 
a search in every house in the pro- 
claimed district for "guns, swords, 
pistols, or pikes." Dublin ww pro. 
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claimed under this Act, but pbo* 

CLAIMED ON THE 19TH OF JlTLY. 

During the months of March and 
April, when Lord Clarendon was bar- 
ricading the Castle gates and thronging 
the College and Custom-House with his 
troops — when he affected to believe in 
the organisation of a terrible Socialist 
conspiracy to seize upon the Castle 
and sack the town — when he was ter- 
rified at the making of pike-heads, and 
driven to his wit's end by the ball-prac- 
tice of the Confederate clubs — during 
all this time he had vested in him, by 
law, the powers we have mentioned; 
and he never thought fit to exercise 
these powers I ! 

Let us, however, at least be just. 
His Excellency was not wholly wanting 
in arrangements. If he permitted 
the United Irishman to publish its 
treason with impunity, it must not be 
forgotten that, on the other hand, he 
subsidised the World. If he allowed 
the Confederate clubs to buy their pikes 
and to practise at their rifles, with a 
singular sense of fair play, he took care 
that 500 Orangemen should have mus- 
kets, on the other side. 

The history of the negotiations be- 
tween Lord Clarendon and the Orange- 
men has assumed, from the manner in 
which he afterwards treated that body, 
a factious importance, perhaps dispro- 
portioned to its intrinsic value. Of 
that history, as indeed of most matters 
connected with Lord Clarendon's ad- 
ministration, just enough is known to 
make us certain that not more than 
half the truth is brought to light. In the 
very brief narrative which we purpose 
to give of these singular transactions, we 
shall endeavour to confine ourselves as 
much as possible to facts established by 
documents of admitted, or at least un- 
contradicted authority. 

The field, however, of conjecture, or 
even of generally-believed rumour, 
would be unquestionably a tempting 
one. We do not profess to be in the 
secrets of the Orangemen ; but it does 
not need any initiation into these se- 
crets to be acquainted with the fact, 
that when the dismissal of Lord Roden 
amazed and confounded the confiding 
brethren, a vast body of evidence re- 
lative to these negotiations was laid be- 
fore their governing body, a portion 
of which only was ever permitted to 
see the light. This evidence is said 
to have been withheld from the pub- 
lic out of deference to the honour- 
able scruples of some of their lead- 



ers, who did not believe themselves ab- 
solved from the obligation of confi- 
dence under which these negotiations 
were entered upon. Qn the propriety 
of these scruples, or the discretion of 
keeping the secrets of Lord Clarendon, 
no one who was not admitted to the 
council that resolved on the course 
that was adopted can possibly form an 
opinion. From the Committee of the 
Orangemen we can only take the state- 
ment that is supplied by the Report 
they made to the general body in 
November, 1849, a Report to which 
we shall have to make occasional refe- 
rence. Unless rumour has vastly ex- 
aggerated the nature of the evidence 
in their hands, that Report presents an 
instance of singular temperance, or 
perhaps we ought to say, meagreness 
of statement. 

This much, however, seems cer- 
tain, that in the month of March, 
1848, direct negotiations took place 
between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Orangemen of Dublin. The Earl of 
Enniskillen, in the capacity of their 
Grand Master, had confidential inter- 
views in person with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The gentleman who held the 
office of District-Master of the Orange 
Lodges of the city of Dublin, was ho- 
noured with equally confidential inter- 
views with Mr. Corry Connellan, his 
Excellency's Private Secretary, and 
Major Turner, his Excellency's Master 
of the Horse. 

It is unquestionable that, about 
this perjod, the Lord Lieutenant 
thought it right distinctly to recognise 
the existence and the status of the 
Orange lodges as such, and to return 
thanks for the addresses which they 

E resented. One of these replies is sut- 
cient to establish this fact ; it is the 
reply to the address of the " Loyal 
Orangemen of the Portadown district " 
— " district," we ought to say, being a 
designation importing one of the local 
distributions of Orangeism in the 
country. To an address presented to 
him by the Orange lodges of that 
" district," the Lord Lieutenant re- 
turned the following reply :— 

«• Dublin Cutk, Mfcroh 18, 1848, 
" Sib,— I am directed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
address of the Loyal Orangemen of the 
Portadown District; and to assure you that 
his Excellency receives, with much satis- 
faction, and with confidence, the declaration 
of their loyalty to the Sovereign, of their 
attachment to the Constitution, and of their 
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determination to uphold the authorities in 
the maintenance of peace and order. 
41 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
" Tout obedient Servant, 

" Cobby CoifHEmuf. 

« Mr. WIUoo FUrelle, District Secretary 
of the Loyel Orangemen of the Porter* 
down District, County Armagh." 

Other replies of an exactly similar 
character were given to similar ad- 
dresses. Our readers probably know 
that latterly the Queen's ministers have 
thought it right to refuse to lay before 
her Majesty addresses emanating from 
Orangemen as such. At the time, 
however, of which we write, their ad- 
dress which was adopted by the Orange- 
men of Dublin on the 13th of March — 
was the occasion of bringing his Ex- 
cellency and the Orange Lodges of 
that city into immediate and direct 
communication. It certainly led to 
one of the most singular negotiations 
which the annals even of Viceregal 
diplomacy record. 

Any one who will take the trouble 
of looking at the Dublin papers of the 
time, can ascertain that on tne 13th of 
March, 1848, a meeting of the Orange- 
men of Dublin was held at Whitetriars' 
Hall, at which resolutions were passed 
declaring the determination of the 
Orangemen to stand fast by their 
loyalty, but at the same time express- 
ing themselves upon the subject of 
"ropery" in terms which it would not 
be very pleasant, we apprehend, for the 
Viceregal ear to hear — certainly most 
embarrassing for Viceregal lips to 
reply to it. It was resolved to present 
an address embodying these resolutions 
to the Lord Lieutenant. Manifestly 
nothing could be more inconvenient to 
Lord Clarendon. To receive such an 
address, in which " Papists" were de- 
nounced in no very aualified terms, 
even with civility, would be to incur the 
risk of alienating from himself his Ro- 
man Catholic alliances. To rebuke the 
sentiment, or to slight the address, 
would be to break up in the very com- 
mencement the friendly relations which 
he was anxious to establish with the 
leaders of the Orangemen. It is stated 
in the report of the Orange committee 
that Colonel Phaire, a gentleman who 
had occupied the second chair upon 
the night of the meeting, was selected 
as the medium of a communication ; 
of which the object was to induce 
the Orangemen either to withhold or 
modify the obnoxious address. It is 
further stated in the same Report that 



Colonel Phaire's representation of his 
being the agent of the Government 
was supported by a communication 
from the Private Secretary. The Re- 
port, also, contains a statement too 
remarkable to be passed by, that Co- 
lonel Phaire suggested to the Orange- 
men the wish ot the Government thai 
they, the Orangemen, should set 
themselves to obtain information as to 
the movements of conspiracy in Dublin, 
"about which the Government were al- 
most entirely uninformed.** 

Let it be remembered that at the 
trials for high treason in Clonmel, 
Government produced but one person 
at all appearing in the character of an 
informer, and that one was a man who 
represented himself as in his early hfe 
having been an Orangeman, and who 
was introduced to the Government by 
the instrumentality of Colonel Phaire. 
There is, perhaps, more to be remarked 
on this subject, than can now with 
propriety meet the public eye. We 
are told by the Report of the Orange 
Committee, that the Orangemen dis- 
tinctly refused to play the part of 
spies; and we are further informed, 
that in November, 1848, at a meeting of 
the Grand Lodge — the governing body 
of the Orange Institution — " charges 
were made that Colonel Phaire had 
employed persons to introduce them- 
selves into the rebel clubs to get in- 
formation for the Government, and 
continued to do so up to the time of 
the investigation, and that Dobbyn, 
the approver at the trial of Wm. 
Smith O'Brien, had been one of 
Colonel Phaire's men;" and that, 
after a long investigation, the sentence 
of the Committee of Inquiry was, 
that " Colonel Phaire is not a fit 
and proper person to remain a member 
of the Orange Institution." 

Of Colonel Phaire we know nothing, 
and of the propriety of the resolution 
of the secret tribunal that pronounced 
this sentence we can form no opinion. 
We refer to these transactions, as sup- 
plying internal evidence of the truth of 
the statement that Colonel Phaire was 
endeavouring, through the Orangemen 
of Dublin, to obtain for Government 
informations of a conspiracy of which 
they knew nothing. The history of 
informers will teach us the value of the 
suggestion. 

A Lord Lieutenant in want of a 
well-established and horrifying conspi- 
racy, is a tempting subject for the un- 
scrupulous and the needy. The days 
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of Titos Oates were revived, when 
Dublin Castle, in need of a rebel plot, 
sent out its signals of distress. Let 
no one pronounce this language unwar- 
ranted, until he reflects on what had 
then been actually done — until he pon- 
ders on this, that the credit of Govern- 
ment was at that very moment com- 
mitted to the existence of a treason- 
able and sanguinary conspiracy. When 
we remember the penod at which 
this suggestion was made — a period at 
which Lord Clarendon had already put 
the Castle in a position of defence, and 
when we find at that very period a bid- 
ding in his name for information as to 
a conspiracy, " about which the Govern- 
ment were almost wholly uninformed" 
we can, we confess, easily conceive, 
that even in this good city of Dublin, 
his Excellency, when his terrors induced 
him to open a market for such disclo- 
sures, could not be long without very 
startling information, be its value or 
its truthfulness what it might. Those 
who will remember our conjecture last 
month, as to the species of plot-manu- 
facture by which his Excellency was 
played upon, will appreciate the confir- 
mation which this little incident so 
strikingly affords.* 

Let us say, too, that it offers no 
slight confirmation of our statement, 
that the terrors of the insurrection ex- 
isted only in the fears of his Excel- 
lency, wrought up to the highest pitch 
by the savage writing of the United 
Irishman. When that journal talked 
of barricades and storming the Castle, 
his Excellency believed that there must 
be some reality behind so much bra- 
vado. It is certainly not a little strange, 
just at the very time when his Excel- 
lency had impressed almost every one 
in Dublin with the belief that he sat in 
the Castle of Dublin a second Argus, 
with a hundred eyes watching every 
movement of a hideous confederation, 
with whose every machination he was 
intimately acquainted — it is strange, we 
say, to find that at that very time his 
agents were bidding for spies to detect 
a conspiracy, in the existence of which 
he believed, but of the details of which 
he knew nothing. Was the vigilance 
then, for which his flatterers gave him 
credit, but the exhibition of an un- 
meaning watchfulness that saw nothing 



—that perceived nothing, and only mi- 
nistered to his vanity and self-conceit? 
Were the eyes which we fancied those 
of the living Argus, set only to adorn 
the plumage of the bird ? 

The communication through Colonel 
Fhaire, beyond all question, led to 
close relations between the Orange 
Lodges and the Castle. Whatever is 
stated as within their own knowledge, 
by the gentlemen who vouch for the 
Orange fteport, may be implicitly be- 
lieved. It adds little to the credit 
that we give to his signature, to say, 
that Lord Enniskillen offered in his 
place in the House of Lords, to prove 
every statement, by witnesses upon 
oath. The following we extract in 
the very words of that Report : — 

" When Colonel Fhaire presented himself 
to the Grand Master and Grand Secretary of 
Dublin, as a person acting under the direction 
of Government, his representation was con- 
firmed by a communication emanating from 
his Excellency's private secretary, Mr. Corry 
Connellan. He expressed the desire of the 
Lord Lieutenant that the address and reso- 
lutions adopted at the meeting of March 
18th, should be modified (as already men- 
tioned). The same desire was at the same 
time conveyed to the Orangemen by a mem- 
ber of the society, Mr. Stewart Blacker. 
Shortly after the meeting of the 18th, this 
gentleman (by request) called on Mr. Corry 
Connellan, when he (Mr. Connellan) handed 
two documents to Mr. Blacker, being the ad- 
dress, and the resolutions, signed by the 
Grand Master and Grand Secretary of Dub- 
lin, and stated, that the Government were 
embarrassed by the resolutions, and being 
well disposed towards the Orangemen, and 
willing to receive support from them, were 
reluctant to give a discourteous reply, which 
could not be avoided if the resolutions were 
pressed. Mr. Connellan also stated that he 
had seen Lord Roden, who thought it would 
not be difficult to procure that the resolu- 
tions should be detached from the address." 

Mr. Connellan, it is stated, again 
saw Mr. Blacker on the 17th. The 
negotiations, whether authorised by 
Lord Clarendon or not, resulted in a 
demand by the Orangemen that 500 
stand of arms should be supplied to 
them by the Government. Those re- 
presenting the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the Lord Lieutenant himself demurred 
to the proposition. In the debates upon 
this delicate subject an interval of 



• It is worthy of note, that the application to the Orangemen to turn spies was made at the 
very time when some of the over-zealous of the police agents wore themselves giving orders 
for the manufacture of pikes. See Mr. Connellan's interesting correspondence upon this 
unpleasant subject with Mr. Birch, as quoted in the February No. of this Magazine. 
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nearly a month appears to have been 
lost. Major Turner, his Excellency's 
Master of the Horse, had frequent in- 
terviews with the leaders of the Orange- 
men. Again we must quote the words 
of the Report :— 

"It may here be mentioned that the 
Grand Master of Dublin had several inter- 
views with Major Turner, who always ex- 
pressed himself as authorised by Lord Cla- 
rendon to say how much indebted he and the 
Government of the country felt to the 
Orangemen for their conduct through the 
troubles of the spring of 1848. He even 
went so Jar as to say that he would have 
much pleasure in joining the Orange Society, 
if the Lord Lieutenant would permit him." 

In the strange negotiations resulting 
from the somewhat singular terms in- 
sisted upon by the Orangemen, the 
requests of the two contracting par- 
ties were these : — Those representing 
Lord Clarendon asked that when the 
Dublin Orangemen presented their ad- 
dress they should not accompany it 
with the offensive resolutions. The 
Orangemen were willing to suppress 
the resolutions, provided Government 
gave them a pledge of their adher- 
ence by placing arms in the hands of 
the lodges ; and in the discus- 
sion upon these terms, Major Turner, 
Mr. Connellan, the Earl of Ennis- 
killen, Mr. Stewart Blacker, and 
Colonel Phaire, appear all to have 
been more or less engaged, the assist- 
ance of the Earl of Roden being, at 
least, upon one occasion, invoked. 

On the 22nd of April, this high 
negotiation came to an end. Lord 
Enniskillen, the Grand Master of the 
Orangemen, had a personal interview 
with the Lord Lieutenant, and received 
the refusal of his Excellency to gjive 
arms. What passed at that interview 
is one of the state secrets which are 
never to be revealed. But the very 
fact of that interview renders it utterly 
impossible to believe that Lord Cla- 
rendon was not perfectly cognizant of 



the previous negotiations. All we know 
of that interview is, that Lord Ennis- 
killen pressed the demand of the 
Orangemen for arms, and that Lord 
Clarendon stated his inability to com- 
ply. The personal refusal of his 
Excellency to supply the arms in his 
capacity of Lord Lieutenant was the 
very next day followed by a meeting, 
by appointment, between Lord Ennis- 
killen and the " Grand " officials of 
the Dublin Orangemen on the one 
hand, and Major Turner, the Master 
of the Horse in his Excellency's House- 
hold, on the other. This interview 
took place at the house of the Secretary 
of the Dublin Orange Lodges. The 
discussion took place under the pres- 
sure of an intimation that on that 
very evening "the Grand Lodge*' 
would pass a resolution to send up 
their address, with all its " no- 
Popery resolutions:" resolutions cer- 
tainly of no very milk-and-water cha- 
racter ; in reply to which, his Excel- 
lency, one way or other, must speak 
out. No schoolboy ever appears to 
have shrunk from the birch as sensi- 
tively as Lord Clarendon from these 
terrible resolutions. The 22nd of April 
brought, as we have said, the ultima- 
tum of the Orangemen. Up to the 
Castle the resolutions would go, unless 
arms were instantly given. In this 
terrible crisis of affaire it was that 
Major Turner met the Orange officials 
at their Secretary's house. Again, un- 
fortunately, we are met by the impene- 
trable veil that hides state secrets from 
vulgar eyes : — 

" A meeting (say the Committee, in their 
Report) was then held between these six 
persons; but it was under an obligation 
not to divulge the conversation which took 
place. The result, however, was, that 
Major Turner, accompanied by Colonel 
Phaire, went away with the decision of the 
meeting.* In about two hours Colonel 
Phaire called on Lord Enniskillen, with a 
letter from Captain J. P. Kennedy, in which 



* Lord Enniskillen stated, in his place in the House of Lords, in the debate on Lord 
Stanley's motion, on the 18th of February, 1850, that the interview lasted for an hour; and 
that, in that interview, Major Turner promised that the Orangemen should have arms. 
The words of the noble Earl were these : — " This interview lasted about an hour ; the 
result was, that the Orangemen received a promise from Major Turner that they should 
have arms ; and the next day they received cheques, to the amount of £600, for the purpose 
of purchasing arms, to be distributed amongst them exclusively, and which were accord- 
ingly procured, and given out amongst them. It was, therefore, natural that the Orangemen 
should believe that, in receiving the arms through the Master of the Horse, they did not receive 
them without the knowledge and approval of the Government" It will be remembered that 
this was the noble Earl's statement of the effect produced, we may presume, upon his own 
mind, after his interview with his Excellency, followed by the communications with his 
Excellency's Master of the Horse, 
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be gave his guarantee for the purchase of 
Ave hundred stand of arms." 

This Captain J. P. Kennedy was, onr 
readers win recollect, " the engineer of- 
fieer of experience," who " had volun- 
teered his services for the organisation 
of die well-aflfected inhabitants for the 
defence of certain parts of the city," 
when his Excellency had " given notice 
that, in the event of an insurrection, the 
citizens must protect their own lives 
and properties." 

The letter, it is fair to say, if we 
have the true copy, as we see no reason 
to doubt, very cautiously bears on the 
face of it a statement, that the arms 
were to be supplied from private 
sources, and not from the Lord Lieu, 
tenant:— 

" This letter (the Committee continue) was 
retained by Colonel Phaire, who has publish- 
ed the following, purporting to be a copy of 
the same : — 

M ' Dublin, 92nd April, 1848. 

u ' Dear Colonel, — I have set on foot, 
with others, a subscription for supplying arms 
to the well-affected amongst the lower classes, 
for the protection of life and property in the 
city of Dublin ; and I take upon myself the 
responsibility, as far as five hundred stand, 
in case the subscriptions should fall short of 
that, of furnishing that number. 1 shall 
adopt any course which you recommend to 
expedite the snpply of those five hundred 
stand of arms, in the shortest time. 
" « Yours, faithfully, 

"*J. P. KENNEDY.' M 

The letter, however, satisfied the 
Orangemen that their demands had 
been complied with. 

" Captain Kennedy's letter was read at a 
meeting of the Grand Lodge of Dublin, held 
that evening ; and it was then agreed, that 
the Grand Lodge of Dublin should not persist 
in the presentation of the address to the Lord 
Lieutenant ! in consequence of this letter of 
Captain Kennedy, by which the arms demand* 
ed had been secured to the Orangemen ! 1 * 

That Captain Kennedy knew per- 
fectly well that the arms were for the 
Orange Lodges the proof is decisive; 
indeed the matter admits of no dispute. 
He sent the ,£600 which was to pur- 
chase the arms, to the " Grand Master " 
of the Dublin Orangemen; and ten 
days afterwards he wrote to the 
"Grand Secretary," desiring him to 
procure 500 stand of arms, to be con- 
signed to his own house. 

It scarcely carries the case further to 
establish, as the Report of the Orange 
Committee unquestionably does, that 
ihe Orangemen of Dublin were looked 



upon by the police authorities as a 
bodv of persons permitted by the Exe- 
cutive to bear arms. It is perfectly 
plain that Captain Kennedy would 
never have bought the arms if he be- 
lieved that the Executive would have 
disapproved of the Orangemen being 
armed. Still the evidence that estab- 
lishes this is worthy of quotation. 

The arms did not arrive to Mr. 
Stewart, the Master of the Dublin 
Orangemen, until after Lord Claren- 
don had adopted the tardy act of pro- 
claiming the city of Dublin on the 
19th of July 1 That step gave power 
to the authorities to stop the importa- 
tion of arms, and the first case of 
Orange muskets was accordingly seized 
at the Custom-house. Upon this being 
represented to the police authorities an 
instant order was given to permit Mr, 
Stewart to bring the arms to his own 
house. This, however, was not all ; the 
same Act gave power to the police to 
seize all arms in the city that would not 
be surrendered to the authorities. No- 
tices to surrender their arms were for- 
mally served upon some of the Orange- 
men. In one instance at least the per- 
sons so noticed received from the Secre- 
tary of the Dublin Orangemen a certi- 
ficate which was shewn to, and acted on, 
nay, countersigned by the highest autho- 
rities of the police. " The document" 
as the Report of the Committee ob- 
serves, "will speak for itself." 

We pray our readers to observe the 
wording of the document : — 

« « ORANGE INSTITUTION. 

" * Mr. (name and residence) has 

been desired to give up part of his arms. 

6 R (occupation and residence), 

A J , and W B (resi- 
dence), W M (residence), have 

also been noticed to a similar effect 
" • 29th July, *48.' 

" This application was officially signed by 
the Grand Secretary of Dublin." 

Across this document was written (by 
the police authorities) : — 

" * Arms of these persons to be retained. 

"*G. B. 

«* To the Police.' w 

It is impossible to conceive a more 
explicit recognition of the Orange 
Lodges as a corps of men authorised by 
the Executive to bear arms, than is 
contained in this countersigning by the 
police authorities of a document pur- 
porting upon the face of it to be an 
Orange pass for arms, 

Upon the facts as we have stated 
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them, we apprehend no dispute can 
arise. There is nothing further, in 
any document within our reach, which 
gives more authentic information. It 
is impossible to repress a smile on re- 
cording the grave account of the man- 
,ner in which the Orangemen were 
amused— as unquestionably the mem- 
bers of "the Defensive Association 
were —by having assigned to them their 
probable positions when the rebellion 
would really come ; and by assurances, 
conveyed by demi-official but most 
solemn and trust-worthy personages, 
that their wives and children should 
find protection within the walls of the 
Castle, while they turned out to pull 
down the barricades. Nay, the Masters 
of the Orange Lodges formed a species 
of council-oEwar, looking over, in con- 
cert with "the experienced engineer 
officer," the chart of the city, and deli- 
berating upon the best mode of de- 
fending the different streets; calcu- 
lating the number of Orangemen that 
could be turned out, and taking counsel 
as to the best position in which they, 
the Orangemen, could be placed ! ! 

Controversies have been raised as to 
whether his Excellency supplied the 
Orangemen with the arms that were 
bought for them. His Excellency has 
denied it ; and even independent of that 
denial, the evidence appears clearly to 
establish that, however willing his Ex- 
cellency was to cajole the Orangemen 
by fair words, he shrunk from com- 
mitting himself personally to the act 
that they demanded as a proof of his 
sincerity, when they asked that arms 
should be given them by the State. 
But is there any human being who will 
doubt, after the interview with Lord 
Enniskillen, that these arms were pur- 
chased in order to relieve his Excellency 
from the very difficulty in which he was 
placed by the perseverance of the 
Orangemen in their demand, and that 
they were so purchased with his full 
sanction and consent ? The contrivance 
to do it, without taking the responsibi- 
lity, is but another instance of that un- 
derhand system of acting by irrespon- 
sible deputy, which is the curse and 
bane of Castle government in this 
country — another sample of the mise- 
rable and wretched agencies by resort- 
ing to which Lord Clarendon believed 
he was upholding the honour of his So- 
vereign, and serving "the cause of law 
and order " in Ireland. If it were right 
that the Orangemen of Dublin should be 
armed, they ought to have been enrolled, 



not asOrangemen, but asloyalists,under 
the discipline and the responsibility of 
soldiers. There is no excuse for per- 
mitting this indirect purchase of arms, 
above all permitting has the price of the 
withholding of an embarrassing address. 

The leaders of the Orangemen were 
obviously deceived into the belief that 
Lord Clarendon had complied with 
their request. Lord Enniskillen, who 
had personally made the proposition to 
his Excellency and received his refusal, 
was manifestly under this impression, 
when, a day or two afterwards, he re- 
ceived the assurance from his Excel- 
lency's Master of the Horse. Was 
that assurance given without his Ex- 
cellency's consent? Lord Clarendon 
had heard from the Grand Master the 
ultimatum of the Orangemen ; by what 
means did he believe that his agents got 
rid of the presentation of the obnoxious 
address ? It is not for us to pass any 
judgment upon the wisdom or the 
propriety of the demand made by the 
Orangemen. It is, perhaps, to be regret- 
ted for the sake of tne country that when 
they were admitted to bargain with the 
Viceroy, they did not make some other 
terms, either for the country or Protes- 
tantism, or at least demand some public 
acknowledgment that Lord Clarendon 
owed something to the loyalty of some 
class in this country — an acknowledg- 
ment which, in public, Lord Clarendon 
was determined never to give. Their ex- 
cuse, perhaps, is, that they wanted to test 
the sincerity of the professions made to 
them ; and they did so by a request which, 
if granted, unquestionably committed 
the Viceroy, and which yet, were his 
professions sincere, he could have no 
difficulty in granting. In this view, the 
selection of the test was certainly not 
without its merit, and probably, under 
all the circumstances, not to be found 
fault with. Every reader must form 
his own opinion of the manner by 
which his Excellency managed, or 
thought he managed, to evade it. 

Neither can were be a shadow of 
doubt that the chiefs of the Orange- 
men were left by Lord Clarendon 
under the impression that he depended 
entirely upon the loyalty of their fol- 
lowers, and entirely distrusted their 
opponents ; that he led them to expect 
that the future policy of his government 
would be to foster and encourage the 
body upon whom alone he now found 
he could rely in the time of danger. 
It is more to the credit of his dexterity 
than his candour to say, that so en- 
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tirelj had his personal demeanour im- 
pressed them with this persuasion, that 
no inconsistency in his public acts 
could shake their belief in the convic- 
tion. By what means he contrived so 
to gain their confidence, the high- 
minded men with whom he conversed 
have, under every provocation, refused 
publicly to disclose. Perhaps some of 
the dealings we have quoted may help 
us to conjecture. Confidential letters 
written by his Excellency to the leaders 
of the Orangemen at this period, unques- 
tionably still exist. If they express 
one-half of that which the transactions of 
his agents with the Dublin Orangemen 
might warrant us to expect in their con- 
tents, we cannot wonder at the bitter- 
ness with which the friends of these 
leaders now regard themselves by his 
subsequent conduct as betrayed. 

In what light, let us ask, do these 
negotiations with the authorities of 
the Orange Lodges place the repre- 
sentative of her Majesty in Ireland. 
This body determines to offer to 
Lord Clarendon, or rather the So- 
vereign whom he represented, the 
pledge of their readiness to support 
ner authority, then believed to be 
menaced by treason. They think 
proper, however, to accompany that 
address by a declaration of strong 
opinions, couched in no very measured 
terms, on the subject of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Instead of meeting 
this in whatever manner truth and his 
doty demanded, his Excellency con- 
descends to make interest with the 
Orangemen to withdraw the embar- 
rassing portion of their address. As 
many, perhaps, as twelve persons are 
privy to the chaffering between the 
representative of Majesty and the 
"grand" officials of the Orange Lodges 
ofDublin. Whenever his Excellency 
is very decided, his opponents press 
him with the threat of an immediate 
presentation of the dreaded address. 
The intervention of the chief leaders is 
invoked. Meetings go on for a month, 
arranging the terms on which the 
amendment is to be carried to the ad- 
dress. Gentlemen immediately con- 
nected with his Excellency conduct the 
negotiation on his side. The end of all 
is, that the Orangemen are steady in 
their demand for 500 muskets ; those 
representing his Excellency yield, after 

Cools innumerable between the 
contracting parties ; the muskets 
are given, no matter by whom— given 
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under circumstances which made those 
that received them believe that they 
came from the Lord Lieutenant, and 
given not because they ought to be given 
for the purpose of the public peace, but 
as the price of these men not abusing the 
Pope in their address to the Viceroy. 

When will Lord Clarendon learn' 
that a Viceroy forgets his true dignity, 
lowers his high position, and involves 
himself in wretched and disparaging en- 
tanglements, when he condescends either 
to send or to receive by the back-stairs 
of the Castle a communication which he 
would be afraid or ashamed to permit 
to pass by the front door ? Lord Cla- 
rendon ought by this time to be impress- 
ed with the soundness of the maxim. 
His whole Viceregal life has been one 
continuous illustration of its truth. 

If, indeed, the whole drama was got 
up to amuse the masters of the Dublin 
Orange Lodges, impartial criticism can- 
not refuse to the manager the praise 
that is due to the skill with which it 
was arranged. Their vanity was de- 
licately flattered by those mysterious 
and never- to-be-reported interviews, 
in which they bargained with the dele- 
gate of the Viceroy ! Their love of 
secrecy ministered to in the very sti- 
pulations for reserve; their loyalty 
and their braverv — we believe after all 
the master-passions of Orangemen— . 
artfully appealed to when they were 
pointed out the very snots where they 
were to fight- for their Queen and then? 
country, while their wives and children 
were to be protected within the^Castle 
walls I 

With what inimitable powers of face 
must the actor have produced the map 
of the city, and given his opinion to 
the excited Orangemen upon the best 
modes of defence! and the most eligi- 
ble points for them to stand 1 1 — he 
knowing perfectly well all the time 
that if an insurrection did break out, 
the whole matter would be in the 
hands of some general officer, who 
would dispose of the 10,000 troops 
under his command without reference 
either to the Orangemen or the dot- 
tings he was so solemnly placing upon 
the map ! II 

It certainly reflects credit upon the 
versatility of his Excellency's talents, 
that just at the very same time at which 
he essayed the somewhat difficult task 
of adjusting matters with the Orange 
Lodges of Dublin, he engaged in the 
still more hazardous enterprise of ma. 
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naming the Pope 1 As to the details of 
this new negotiation, we are unfor- 
tunately left considerably in the dark. 
One of those singular accidents which 
have given to an admiring world so 
many of the noble Viceroy's confiden- 
tial communications has revealed one, 
at least, of his familiar epistles to the 
Pope. It will be remembered, that it was 
on the 13th of March that the address 
was adopted by the Orangemen which 
gave rise to the negotiation between 
his Excellency and their Lodges. On 
the 17th, an interview took place 
between Mr. Blacker and the Private 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, 
which led to still more close communi- 
cation during the next few days ; and, 
on the 19th, we find his Excellency 
opening a very friendly and intimate 
correspondence with the Pope (! 1) assur- 
ing his Holiness of "the profound vene- 
ration he entertained for his character/' 
his "implicit reliance upon his inte- 
grity" and upright judgment, speak- 
ing of the Roman Catholic bishops as 
" the prelates of Ireland, ' ' and humbly 
submitting the statutes of the Queen's 
Colleges "to the consideration of his 
Holiness," with assurances that these 
institutions were so framed as " to pro- 
mote the interests of the Catholic 
religion 1" 

With that air of mystery which his 
Excellency sometimes manages to throw 
around very simple transactions, Lord 
Clarendon has actually contrived to 
make it a matter of controversy to 
whom this letter was really addressed. 
It is dated from Dublin Castle, March 
19th, 1848 ; written not improbably im- 
mediately after one of those interviews 
in which his Excellency had impressed 
some Orange friend with the most im- 
plicit confidence in his Protestantism. 
It is addressed to some Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop, whom his Excellency 
addresses as "my dear lord," and desig- 
nates throughout as "your grace.'* To 
whomsoever it was addressed, it was ma- 
nifestly a letter intended to be laid be- 
fore the Pope. As originally published 
in the newspapers, it was addressed to 
"ArohbishopMumy of Dublin"; and, 
if we recollect right, it first appeared 
in the TabUt newspaper, with a state- 
ment that it was printed from a copy 
brought from Rome, where his Excel- 
lency's letter had been freely handed 
about. It does, certainly , appear that 
the letter was shewn to the Pope, as 
one addressed to Dr. Murray. It is 
alleged, on the part of the friends 



of Lord Clarendon, that this is 
a mistake, and that his Excellency's 
real correspondent was Archbishop 
Nicholson of Corfu, an Ithacan Roman 
Catholic Prelate, who happened at the 
time to be on a visit with Lord Claren- 
don, and whom his Excellency re- 
quested to be the bearer of the Queen's 
statutes and his own humble duty to 
the throne of the Pope. Another 
account attempts to reconcile those con- 
flicting statements by representing the 
letter as written under the joint advice 
of the Ithacan and Dublin Archbishops, 
and entrusted to a Romish ecclesiastic, 
then starting for Rome, while it was 
left to his discretion to address it to 
either of the Archbishops as he might 
think fit. 

" Non noftrum est taatM oomponere lite*.** 

The exact details of the composition 
must remain among the secrets which 
history probably will in time reveal. 
Certain it is that the letter was written, 
whether addressed to ' 'Archbishop Mur- 
ray of Dublin," or "Archbishop Nichol- 
son of Corfu. " Certain it is, that it was 
transmitted by some trusty messenger 
to Rome ; that it was laid before the 
Pope, copies of it distributed among 
the members of the Propaganda ; and 
one of these copies falling into the 
hands of a mischievous Irish ecclesiastic, 
was by him given to his newspaper for 
publication. 

We notice the fact of this letter in 
its order. Comment upon it will more 
appropriately belong to another chap- 
ter in the Viceroy's history. The last 
paragraph is too curious to be omit, 
ted:— 

44 As I entertain,* 1 writes his Excellency, 
"as I entertain a profound veneration for 
the character of his Holiness, and rely im- 
plicitly upon his upright judgment, it is 
with pleasure that I ask your Grace to sub- 
mit these statutes to the consideration of his 
holiness, believing, as I do, that they may 
be advantageously compared with (hose of 
any other similar institution in Europe; 
and that, by exhibiting the care and good 
faith with which they have been framed, 
they will furnish a simple but conclusive 
answer to those misrepresentations which, 
have been industriously circulated, and 
which, if they had been founded in truth, 
would have justly caused the alarm and 
called for the reprobation of his Holiness. 
I have the honour to be, with great esteem, 
my dear Lord, your Grace's very faithful 
servant, 

44 CLAUEXtKn? " 

We do not mean to anticipate oar 
fuller comment when we say, that it u 
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not possible to conceive a more explicit 
recognition of " His Holiness's " right 
to interfere with the internal affairs of 
Ireland, or, rather, to frame a more 
distinct invitation to him to do so than 
that which is contained in the state- 
ment, that if her Majesty's statutes had 
been, as they were represented, «< thet 

WOULD JUSTLY HAVB CALLED FORTH 
THE REPROBATION OJ THE POPE." We 

entertain very little doubt that this 
direct communication with the See of 
Rome has subjected Lord Clarendon 
to the penalties of a praemunire, one of 
which is incapacity ever to hold place 
under the Queen. Canning stated in 
the House of Commons, that he had 
obtained the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown, that he would incur these 
penalties if he advised George IV. to 
acknowledge a complimentary letter of 
the Pope. Lord Clarendon's corres- 
pondence has gone a little further than 
this. 

There is at least in this letter com. 
nuinicating with the Bishop of Rome, 
without the sanction, we presume, either 
of the Prime Minister or her Majesty, 
qnite enough to excite that vigilant 
jealousy of the Premier which was so 
remarkably manifested in the dismissal 
of Lord Palmerston. We throw out 
the hint for the consideration of Lord 
John Russell. Could we hope that 
these pages would meet the eye of 
Royalty, we would most dutifully sug- 
gest it to her Majesty, that if ever there 
was a case to which the rule laid down 
for the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions in the minute to Lord Palmer- 
ston should apply— if ever there was a 
case in which a minister should submit 
an important dispatch to foreign powers 
to the consideration of his Sovereign, 
before he committed that Sovereign by 
his act — that case surely was when the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland submitted 
statutes, framed under her own royal 
sign manual, to the consideration of the 
Pope. 

It is not difficult to see in the effect 
of such a despatch the germ of that 
step on the part of the Vatican, which 
has been called " thePapal Aggression, " 
and of the Synod of Thurles, in Ireland, 
of the condemnation of the very sta- 
tutes submitted by the Viceroy to the 
Pope. Lord Palmerston v s chance con- 
versations with Count Walewski cer- 
tainly involved nothing so vitally affect- 
ing the dignity of her Majesty's crown, 
and the best interests of her Majesty's 
dominions. 



We will not now break our narrative 
of *' the great rebellion," to follow out 
the reflections to which this extraordi- 
nary document gives rise. As even State 
affairs have, now and then, their comic 
incidents, we cannot help picturing to 
ourselves how much his Excellency's 
diplomacy would have been perplexed 
had the two Archbishops been behind 
the screen while his Excellency was 
conversing with an Orange Peer, or if 
by some awkward accident, the confu- 
sion about the address of his mis- 
sive had resulted in the cross direction 
of his letters to the Grand Master of 
the Orangemen and the Pope. 

While Lord Clarendon was thus 
privately engaged in these varied and 
rather inconsistent occupations, which 
must have given him full employment 
in his negotiations with the Pope and 
the Orangemen — his military arrange- 
ments — his notice to the citizens, and 
his dealings with Mr. Birch — the pro- 
secutions he instituted proceeded be- 
fore the public. Early in May, Mr. 
Meagher and Mr. O'Brien were brought 
to their trial in the Queen's Bench, 
upon the charge of uttering seditious 
speeches. The opening scene of the pro- 
secutions was not very fortunate for the 
Government. The accused parties were 
tried by special juries of the city of Dub- 
lin, and in neither case were the juries 
able to agree. Unfortunately — most un- 
fortunately for these gentlemen — they 
escaped by this disagreement the pe- 
nalties of an imprisonment, which would 
have saved them from the severer pu- 
nishment which awaited their subse- 
quent conduct. 

We offer no comment upon these 
trials. The defence attempted for the 
speeches that were the subject of the 
information was, that if they con- 
templated an armed resistance, they 
contemplated it only as a contingency* 
and under circumstances in which it 
was the right of British subjects to re- 
sist. The condition of the country 
and the conduct of the Government 
supplied topics of excuse for violent 
language which it needed no skill to use 
with at least some degree of effect. 
The fair meaning of the speeches that 
were made the subject of tne trial was 
the question that toe law submitted on 
their oath to the juries; upon that 
question those juries disagreed. It 
was represented, at the time, that the 
juries were divided exactly in accord- 
ance with their religious beKef. This was 
certainly not the Act. There was no 
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secrecy about the division of the juries. 
Upon the jury that tried Mr. O'Brien, 
there were three Roman Catholics and 
nine Protestants. One Protestant and 
one Roman Catholic held out for an 
acquittal. On the jury that tried Mr. 
Meagher there was only one Roman 
Catholic; two jurors refused to concur 
in the verdict of guilty. 

The trial of Mr. O'Brien took place 
upon the 15th of May ; that of Mr. 
Meagher upon the day following. Two 
montns had then elapsed since the me- 
morable festival of St. Patrick, upon 
which the Lord Lieutenant had garri- 
soned the city against the outbreak of 
a formidable conspiracy. Within these 
two months no persons had been ar- 
rested — no arms had been seized. Lord 
Clarendon still forbore to exercise the 
power confided to him by Parliament, 
dv subjecting the city to the state of law 
that would follow his proclamation. 
Within these two months one or two 
blacksmiths had openly offered pikes 
for sale ; we believe, with but few 
customers, except the emissaries of 
the police. One of these blacksmiths 
traced the sale of one of these rebel- 
lious instruments to a policeman, and 
considered himself at liberty, upon 
the strength of this, to placard himself 
as "pike-maker to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon." During these two months 
the United Irishman was permitted 
to publish its treasonable incitements. 
Within these two months the Con* 
federate clubs were permitted to pro- 
ceed, uninterrupted, with their en- 
rolment of members, and, if they 
pleased, with their importation or 
manufacture of arms. 

John Mitchel, the great antago- 
nist of the Earl of Clarendon, in this 
somewhat exciting game of mock re- 
bellion, was subjected to a different or- 
deal. Under the Act which we have 
stated, as receiving the royal assent on 
the 22d of April, he was indicted at 
the Commission Court, in Green-street, 
the Old Bailey of Dublin, for compass- 
ing to deprive the Queen of her title 
to the Imperial Crown, and manifest- 
ing it by a publication in the United 
Irishman of the 6th of May. The pub- 
lication upon which he was indicted was 
the report of a speech of his own at 
Limerick, upon the 30 th of April. The 
occasion upon which this speech was 
delivered was remarkable for other 
reasons than the delivering of that 
speech. The populace of Limerick 
had been excited against the coming 



of the " Young Irelanders, H whose agi- 
tation "had not been baptised in the 
holy well.'* The room in which Mr. 
O'Brien, Mr. Meagher, and Mr. 
Mitchel held their meeting, as a de- 
putation from the Irish Confederation, 
was assailed by an infuriated mob. Mr. 
O'Brien received severe personal injury 
at their hands ; he appeared to plead 
in the Court of Queen's Bench, with 
very visible traces of that injury upon 
his face; and the entire party were 
guarded to their hotel by the military 
against the attacks of the mob, that a 
month before, or a month afterwards, 
would have been hoarse shouting for 
them, as the defenders of their country. 

The speech delivered by Mr. Mit- 
chel upon this occasion was reported 
in the United Irishman of the follow- 
ing week. This publication was made 
one of the subjects of the prosecution. 
Mr. Mitchel was arrested on the 13th 
of May, on a charge of felony, under 
the new Act. Bills of indictment 
were found against him by the grand 
jury of the city of Dublin, on the 
22nd of May. His trial came on 
on the 26th, and occupied the entire 
day. Late in the evening the jury 
returned a verdict of guilty. The 
following morning the sentence of trans- 
portation was pronounced by the 
Court, and within a few hours of its 
pronouncing it was carried into effect, 
by the removal of the culprit to a steam- 
sloop of war, that almost immediately 
sailed with him for the convict depot 
at Cork, from which he was soon 
afterwards removed to Bermuda. 

The trial and sentence of the prison- 
er furnished one of those scenes which 
his admirers — for he had admirers 
— have endeavoured to exaggerate 
into a tableau of historic interest and 
heroism. Falling short, very far short 
of their imaginative ideal, it did un- 
questionably present incidents worthy 
of some note. Those who had remem- 
bered Lord Carendon's protest against 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics from 
the jury list, on an occasion when in 
truth they were not excluded, saw, with 
some surprise, that every Roman Ca- 
tholic that was called on this trial was set 
aside by the Crown. The surprise was 
perhaps greater on the part of those 
who remembered that the very Attor- 
ney-General, himself a Roman Catho- 
lic, who exercised this power, had 
four years before signed a protest, in 
which he stated that the empannelling 
of a jury of Protestants to try Mr. 
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O'ConneU was an insult to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland. Neverthe- 
less, all the Roman Catholics, called 
upon MitcbeTs jury, were by that Attor- 
ney- General successively set aside. Of 
71 names that were first called, the 
Crown challenged thirty- nine; andafter 
the prisoner's twenty challenges were 
exhausted, the remaining twelve were 
sworn upon the jury. 

The defence of the prisoner was 
conducted by Robert Holmes. It is 
said, we know not with what truth, 
that Mr. Mitchel obstinately refused 
to confide his defence to any one who 
would not avow and justify his offence. 
The appearance of Mr. Holmes as his 
counsel, and the speech delivered by 
that gentleman, were among the most 
striking incidents of the •' troubles of 
1848." The defence made was in 
terms that " though statutably guilty, 
he was not morally so :" a defence 
which the judges in vain attempted to 
prevent. Few efforts of oratory have 
perhaps risen to a higher energy than 
this speech of the "old man eloquent:" 
never was there an advocacy less calcu- 
lated to protect his client from the 
charge to which he eloquently pleaded 
guilty. 

Mr. Holmes, the advocate of the 
prisoner, is, beyond all question, a 
personage remarkable in the history of 
the last half century in Ireland. He 
is the last of the school that gave 
to Irish disaffection the Wolfe Tones, 
the Arthur O'Connors, and the Ha- 
milton Rowans. He has in his heart 
their hatred of English dominion, 
their bold and manly independence, 
their old Roman notions of republican 
liberty, and that sturdy sense of free- 
dom which made them hate alike what 
they believed to be the tyranny of the 
king, the priest, or the mob. In 
the rebellion of 1798 he had been a 
prisoner in Bedford Tower, and is said 
to have narrowly escaped death from 
the bullet of a sentry, which struck 
the iron bars of his prison grating, 
against which he leaned. Difficulties 
that surrounded him on his release 
from his prison, and domestic calami- 
ties, whicn he attributed to his impri- 
sonment, gave to his character a gloom 
and a ruggedness which the sunshine 
of years of prosperity had failed to en- 
liven. The sentiments he had learned 
from men of another generation found 
but little sympathy in the wholly dif- 
ferent spirit of disaffection of the pre- 
sent. In his politics he stood alone, 



and joined in none of the agitations of 
the last half century. His disaffection 
to the Government was not in action, 
but in spirit and in thought. The bro- 
ther.in-law of Robert Emmet, he carried 
into old age the aspirations he had in 
youth caught from the enthusiast, em- 
bittered, and perhaps disciplined as well 
chastened, by the remembrance of the 
untimely end of that enthusiast; and 
from his early manhood he was the 
enemy of the English Government, 
without the excitement of action, or 
the cheering influence of hope. 

For nearly forty years his career at 
the Irish bar had been one of entire 
and unqualified success. In every 
branch of his profession he stood pre- 
eminent. To this position his politics 
did not help him in the least. He 
sternly stood aloof from all the vulgar 
agitations by which he might have com- 
manded mob popularity, and on more 
than one occasion incurred the hatred 
of the party who, perhaps not unnatu- 
rally, calculated on his support. As a 
Nisi Prius advocate, he ranked among 
the foremost at the Irish bar — a posi- 
tion singular to be achieved by one 
who sternly refused the advancement of 
a silk gown. He had, it is said, vowed 
never to accept a favour from the Bri- 
tish Government, who had executed 
Emmet. He adhered to his resolution 
even when the seat on the judicial 
bench, to which his talents and learning 
as a lawyer pre-eminently entitled him, 
was distinctly placed before his view. 
And in the days of his old age he stood 
without professional advancement or 
rank, yet, as father of the Irish bar, 
regarded by his profession with feelings 
of affectionate veneration and pride. 

The very circumstances in nis his- 
tory which imparted to his temper a 
ruggedness and a determination which 
constituted the excellence of his cha- 
racter, produced almost of necessity 
its faults. If they made him stern 
and unyielding, they closed up, at least 
for practical purposes, many of the 
softer emotions of the heart; if they 
taught him self-reliance, they made 
him isolated. Inaccessible himself to 
the seductions of patronage, there were 
few whom he admitted to call him 
friend. His memory brooded over the 
fond recollections of the past, until ho 
almost forgot the tenderness of the pre- 
sent. If he had all the virtues, he had 
many of the unamiabilities of the stoic. 
Yet> after all, his virtues, and they are 
many, are his own— his faults, and they 
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are not those of meanness, belong to 
his education and his fate. 

To such a man, at the age of well- 
nigh eighty years, John AGtchel had 
confided his defence. Age, however, 
upon this occasion had not " dimmed 
his eye, neither was his natural force 
abated." The terse and purely classic 
eloquence which distinguished the ef- 
forts of his manhood was never more 
condensed or more powerful, than 
when in this singular defence he de- 
nounced the policy of England to this 
country. His eye is said to have kin- 
dled with fire when he announced that 
a total separation from England was 
just. In vain the judges endeavoured 
to interpose. There was, after all, but 
little to do mischief in his speech. If 
there was something grand m the dis- 
play, it yet was aloof from the passions 
of this generation. It was the flashing 
of the fire of other days. The purely 
national patriotism to which he ap- 
pealed had died with the last survivor 
of the Volunteers. 

The character of the speech may be 
judged by the few sentences we can 
extract: — 

"You cannot have Repeal, it is said, 
without its leading to a separation," ex- 
claimed the veteran enthusiast, his eye kind- 
ling with fire as he spoke ; " the consequence 
of that will be the erection of Ireland into a 
separate and independent state. Suppose it 
does, who is to blame for that ? — England. 
What right has England — has any country — 
to build or peril its greatness upon the slavery, 
the degradation, and the wretchedness of an- 
other country? Where is the right? Strip this 
case of the disguise which ambition, and 
pride, and love of power, and love of wealth 
—which the corrupt passions of the human 
breast — which the sophistry of conquerors, 
and princes, and statesmen, and courtiers, 
and lawyers have cast around it, and what 
is it ? It is this — a strong man, because ha 
is strong, enslaves his brother man because 
he is weak ; the slave struggles to be free, 
and the enslaver kills him — kills him, be- 
cause he struggles to be free. A brother's 
blood — 

"• It -nellj to Heron, 

It hath the primal eldert enm upon it— 

▲ brother's murder.' 

" Yet that is British invasion in Ireland ; 
that is British conquest in Ireland; that is 
British dominion in Ireland ; that is British 
civilisation in Ireland ; that is British legis- 
lation in Ireland ; that is the Act of Union. 
Pass the Act of Union in violation of every 
principle of justice, in violation of every 
principle of honour, in violation of solemn 
pledges ; pass the Act of Union by terror, 
by deceit, by violation of faith, by bribery, 
toy corruption ; pass the Act of Union, and 



declare that to attempt to repeal that Act of 
Union shall be rebellion, and then kill, km, 

kill the Irishman. 

Should the battle thus pro- 
voked by England come ; in that struggle 
to the death Ireland may perish, the noise of 
her song may cease, and the sound of her 
harp no more be heard ; her cities may be 
wasted, and her habitations left without 
men ; her fruitful valleys may be laid deso- 
late, and her green fields may be crimsoned 
with blood ; but should the victory belong to 
England, so will the guilt. The actions of 
men are not to be judged of by the event ; 
the actions of men are not to be judged of 
by success or by defeat. Had the liberties 
of Greece perished with Leonidas, at Ther- 
mopylae, Spartan glory would have been the 
same. Had the days of Marathon, Salamis and 
Pharsalia been days of defeat, instead of vic- 
tory to Greece, orators might still have spoke, 
and patriots sworn by the sacred memory of 
the dead. He who dies in battle for liberty 
and his country, dies the death of a soldier, 
and sleeps in a hero's grave. 

" Gentlemen of the jury, I speak not here 
merely for my client, I speak for you and 
your children, and your children's children ; 
I speak not here for myself — my lamp of life 
is flickering, and soon must be extinguished ; 
but were I now standing on the brink of the 
grave, and uttering the last words of expir- 
ing nature, I would say, ' may Ireland be 
happy, may Ireland be free."' 

These, our English readers may be- 
lieve us, are not the appeals that were 
dangerous, as calculated to stir the 
treasonable passions of an Irish popu- 
lace. Perhaps it will be thought they 
were not those best calculated to sway 
the judgment of a jury. 

for the moment, however, the ef- 
fect of the speech was not the less. 
Those who were present describe it as 
electrical. It is not, indeed, difficult to 
conceive the sensation that must have 
been produced in a court of justice by 
such sentiments fallingfrom the lips of an 
old man — one who had won a reputation 
the highest among the legal profession, 
and who, but for his unyielding anti- An- 
glicanism, would at that very moment 
have been seated on the bench, from 
which the Judges were then reluc- 
tantly listening to his impeachment 
of English rule. Estimated as a piece 
of advocacy calculated to suggest 
doubts to a conscientious jury, really 
investigating the matter which they 
were sworn to try, there was not 
one word in the defence that could 
lead them to doubt the guilt which the 
indictment imputed. It was, never- 
theless, a bold, and after all, a telling 
appeal to topics to which the miserable 
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condition of the country gave but too 
much power even over a r rotestant and 
Conservative jury. It was, perhaps, well 
for the Government that the duty of re- 
plying to it fell upon the advocate whom, 
although without official rank or sta- 
tion, every man at the Irish bar would 
have named as the one best calculated 
to do so with dignity and effect. The 
absence of the Solicitor-General had 
left the duty of replying to others. 
Upon the trial of Mitehel the Govern- 
ment insisted on the services of Jona- 
than Henn, one of her Majesty's 
Counsel, wholly unconnected with 
them by office, by party ties, or 
even sympathy of political feeling. 
It would be impossible in a few sen- 
tences to do justice to the character 
and the intellect of one, who we believe 
has done as much as any man of the 
present day to sustain in its highest and 
best sense, the reputation of the Irish 
bar. Massiveness of intellect, perfect 
mastery of the principles of the law, and 
extensive general information, were not 
his only nor even his best qualifications 
for the task that was assigned him. 
Severely chaste in his style of elo- 
quence, Mr. Henn throws into his ad- 
dresses to a jury a tranquil, and yet a 
most powerful earnestness both of lan- 
guage and feeling, the effect of which is 
often far beyond that produced by the 
most brilliant declamation, or the most 
intense passion. With reasoning powers 
of the highest order— with language 
varied, and yet select — with a delivery 
graceful and dignified — and perhaps, 
above all, with an utter absence of self- 
display that wins the sympathy — and an 
elevation of moral sentiment that com- 
mands the admiration of his hearers ; 
upon occasions that demand the ex- 
ercise of high and yet controlled 
powers, few speakers of the present 
day can rise to a higher excellence. 
His reply in Mitchel's case was a 
master-piece. Respectful to the pri- 
soner's advocate, he yet gently rebuked 
the dangerous doctrines he had pro- 
pounded, vindicated the majesty of the 
law, and without one word of bitter- 
ness, or even zeal against the accused, 
he temperately, but firmly, recalled 
the attention of the jury to the ques- 
tion they had to try. This speech may 
serve in eloquence, in dignity, and in 
temper, for a model of the address of 
a prosecutor in a State trial. 

The morning after his conviction, 
the prisoner was brought to the bar • 
to receive his sentence; it was one 



of transportation for fourteen years. 
He exhibited, unquestionably, under 
the unexpected conviction — for by him 
it was unexpected — both firmness and 
courage. After his sentence he asked 
permission to address a few words 
to the Court. The eminent Judge who 

E renounced the sentence appears to 
ave dealt too leniently in permitting 
him then to speak. It was plain that 
he was unprepared for the account to 
which the privilege was to be turned. 
In the few words which the prisoner 
was permitted to address to the Court, 
he attempted to impeach the construc- 
tion of his jury, and he was stopped— 

"No man in this court," he passionately 
exclaimed, "presumes to imagine that it is 
a criminal who stands in this dock. . . . 

I have acted in all this 

business, from the first, under a strong sense 
of duty. I do not repent of anything I have 
done ; and I believe that the course which t 
have opened is only commenced. The Ro- 
man who saw his hand burning to ashes be- 
fore the tyrant, promised that three hundred 
should follow his enterprise. Can I not pro- 
mise for one— for two— for three — ay, for 

hundreds? 

• 

As he uttered the last words, and 
elevated his frame to an attitude of 
defiance, numbers of his friends sprung 
forward to the dock to grasp his hand 
before his gaolers could remove their 

{msonerto the door of the passage which 
ed under ground from the back of the 
dock to the prison. Murmurs rose in 
the crowd that filled the Court-house. 
Vows, both "loud and deep," were heard 
in response to his exciting appeal. Some 
of the most vehement of his sympathisers 
leaped upon the table underneath the 
bench. The efforts of the officials to still 
the commotion, as is generally the case, 
but added to the tumult. For some mi. 
nutes the presence of the judges was 
forgotten, and the convict himself 
seemed the only person in Court who 
was unmoved, la a temporary lull 
of this tumultuous sensation the calm 
but stern voice of Baron Lefroy was 
heard commanding the Sheriff to take 
one or two of the more prominent of 
the disturbers into custody. The 
gaoler hurried the steps of his prisoner 
along the dark passage that was to 
guide him, perhaps for ever, from his 
home. To give time for the perfect 
restoration of order, the judges retired 
for a few minutes from the bench ; on 
their return the quiet of the Court was 
restored, and the arrested offenders left 
to make their peace, as best they could, 
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-with the offended majesty of the law. 
The excitement of the moment and an 
apology, were accepted by the Judges 
as an excuse and atonement, and in a 
few minutes the Court was quietly pro- 
ceeding in its ordinary routine.* 

The convict did not long continue 
an" inmate of Newgate. Before the 
sentence was pronounced, a steamer 
had been brought into the Liffev, and 
was waiting, with her steam up. After a 
hurried interview with his wife and 
family, he was arrayed in the convict 
dress, and the prison van was driven to 
the gaol door. Under the escort of one 
troop of dragoons, it drove rapidly to 
the quay, and before the evening sun, 
the formidable enemy of the British Go- 
vernment was placed on board one of 
her Majesty's war steamers, which in- 
stantly set her paddle-wheels in motion, 
and carried him at once to the convict 
depot in the harbour of Cork. 

Soon after the pronouncing of the 
sentence, the police proceeded to the 
office of his journal, where all the pro- 
perty was, by the effect of that sentence, 
forfeited to the Crown. The papers 
intended for that day's publication 
were seized, the types and printing- 
presses broken up, and the terrible 
United Irishman was no more. 

That journal had, however, existed 
long enough to do its work. It had 
familiarised the people with treason, 
and taught their minds to dwell upon 
insurrection and pikes. There was an 
earnestness, a downrfchtness, and a 
sincerity about its articles, that made 
them tell. The very paper for which 
he was prosecuted suggested the idea 
of that which afterwards caused the 
only real danger — the plan of a general 
insurrection to prevent the exportation 
of the harvest. It suggested, too, to 
the people of Ulster those very notions 
of the land question, the propagation 
of which have since produced such dis- 
astrous effects. There was a reality 
about his words. He left behind him 



a testament of insurrection, of which, 
however, he left no man capable of 
being executor. 

His last words made it a point of 
honour with his associates to be as vio- 
lent and as treasonable as himself. 
Even those who had expelled him from 
the Confederation, ana had, a short 
month before, expressed detestation of 
his principles, now bowed at the shrine 
of the martyr. One of the most warm, 
hearted of his followers, who two 
months before had been preaching 
peace, started a journal to succeed the 
united Irishman, to which he boldly 
gave the name of the " Felon." It waa 
openly proclaimed that " authority 
must squelch felony, or felony would 
squelch authority." Even the Felon 
was outdone by a new journal called 
the Tribune, started for the express 
purpose of inciting an insurrection to 
xeep the harvest at home. Mr. 
Meagher, in the loftiest strain of poetic 
eloquence, described the black speck 
upon the southern seas the convict- 
ship that bore John Mitchel from his 
home, and prophesied the shouts that 
would welcome back the illustrious 
exile the first and most honoured citi- 
zen of a free republic. Open incite- 
ments to armed insurrection were ut- 
tered and printed with apparent iro- 
E unity, while Lord Clarendon contented 
imself with maintaining his military 
redoubts and protecting still more ef- 
fectually the Castle of Dublin against 
surprise. The newspaper which suc- 
ceeded the United irishman took up 
the lesson of its last numbers. The 
necessity of retaining the harvest to 
feed the people, whom, it was alleged, 
the exportation of that harvest would 
consign to starvation, became the catch- 
word of the contemplated, we can hard- 
ly say projected, insurrection. Near- 
ly allied to this topic was the ques- 
tion of the land tenure — the right of 
the occupiers in opposition to that of 
the owners of the soil. For these 



* This occurrence in the Court was eagerly seized upon by some of those who seem to take 
a malicious pleasure in calumniating everything Irish, as (( a scene in an Irish court of justice.** 
Nothing could be more unjust or unfair than to use it for the purposes of depreciating the pro- 
ceedings in our courts — proceedings as orderly and decorous as those of English tribunals. The 
passions of men are the same in all times and countries, and in seasons of excitement men 
sometimes forget the solemnities even of courts of justice. The proceedings at Mitchells sen- 
tence were decorum itself; compared with the tumult which occurred in the court at Maidstone 
at the close of the trial of Arthur O'Connor, for high treason, in 1799. Their conduct upon 
that occasion subjected an English earl (the Earl of Thanet), an English barrister (Mr. Fer- 
guson), and some others, to an information and conviction in the Queen's Bench for a very 
serious riot and assault in the presence of the Queen's judges, sitting at a special commission 
for the trial of prisoners accused of high treason. 
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purposes the people were incited to 
arms — for these purposes they were 
openly advised to retain their muskets 
and their pikes. The annals of revo- 
lutionary eloquence, perhaps, supply 
nothing to exceed in vigour, in force of 
language, and passionate reasoning the 
letters on the question of land-tenure 
in the Felon, signed "J. F. Lalor." 
Lord Clarendon still forbore to exer- 
cise the powers at his command. 
With a law that enabled him to 
arrest and commit to prison, for an 
offence not bailable, any one who, by 
publication, or even by advised speak- 
ing, manifested a design to effect 
any political object by force, he per- 
mitted speeches and publications to 
be carried through the country, open- 
ly recommending a preparation for 
force, as if the purpose of the law 
bad been satisfied when he trans- 
ported the journalist who had chal- 
lenged his Excellency to a conflict that 
might almost be called a personal one. 

In a country even less disposed to 
treason than Ireland, such conduct 
could hardly have failed to foster the 
elements of a rebellion; and by the 
middle of June Lord Clarendon has 
certainly the merit of having diploma- 
tised a large portion of the population 
into an insurrectionary fever. 

Even then, however, it is now plain, 
no plan of insurrection had been ar- 
ranged. The nearest approach to it 
was the project of rising when the har- 
vest was ripe, and, in the meantime, 
stimulating the country to an excite- 
ment that would make the people ready 
to strike the blow. The clubs were 
advised to get arms, to prepare them- 
selves to take part in the grand na- 
tional movement. But plan or organ- 
isation, with reference to it, there was 
none. No treasury was prepared, no 
arms were provided, no munitions of war 
arranged. The very project was pro- 
claimed in the columns of their papers, 
and the Executive distinctly warned, 
that in the harvest an attempt at in- 
surrection would be made. The leaders 
of this intended movement calculated, 
that the moment they gave the signal, 
the people of the country would rise in 
a mass. To excite public feeling to 
this pitch they fancied was all which 
they wanted to overturn the State. 
Arms, discipline, money, organisation, 
arrangements of insurrectionary move- 
ments, were vulgar considerations un- 
worthy of the leaders of a rising nation. 
Like Minerva from the head of Jove, 



the Irish revolution was to spring from 
their brains, full grown and full armed, 
and awe at once upon its appearance 
into submission all opposing powers. 

In such incitements to treason the 
month of June passed away. Its close 
was marked by an attempt to reunite 
the broken fragments of the old Repeal 
party in a confederation upon the prin- 
ciple of " moral force." At last the 
Irish Government appeared to awake 
from their dream. On the 7th of 
July, Mr. Martin of the Felon news- 
paper was arrested. 

The same day Mr. Duffy of the Na- 
tion was committed to Newgate. This 
was instantly followed by the arrest of 
the proprietors of the Tribune, The 
papers, however, were permitted to go 
on ; and from the cells of Newgate 
were written the most exciting and 
treasonable articles that appeared. The 
jury that convicted Mr. Martin actu- 
ally recommended him to mercy, on 
the ground that the article on which 
they committed him was written while 
he was a prisoner in gaol I 

On the 19th, Dublin was at last 
proclaimed ; on the 22nd, the House 
of Commons sat specially on Saturday, 
for the purpose or passing through all 
its stages in one day the Act author- 
ising the Lord Lieutenant to seize and 
detain suspected persons. It passed 
through all its stages in the House of 
Lords on Monday; and on Tuesday 
the House met early in the day, to en- 
able her Majesty to give it the royal 
assent It seemed as if the safety of the 
kingdom depended upon its passing 
without the delay of an hour. 

Let us pause, and even at the ha- 
zard of repetition, endeavour calmly to 
review the proceedings which we think 
we have truthfully detailed. The more, 
we confess, we reflect upon the con- 
duct of Lord Clarendon, the less are we 
able to reconcile it with any sense of 
his duty to his Sovereign or to this 
country; nay, even with any intelli- 
gible policy at all. The difficulty be- 
comes greater when we contrast the 
precipitate vigour with which he hur- 
ried the Act, authorising him to arrest, 
through both Houses of Parliament, 
with the dilatoriness with which for 
nearly five months he had postponed 
the exercise of powers with which the 
law had already entrusted him. We 
need not now do more than glance at 
the statement of these powers. An 
Act of Parliament, passed by his own 
Government, had enabled him to pro- 
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hibit arms in any district which he 
thought proper to proclaim. This 
power he might have exercised at any 
time during the months of March or 
April, without one particle of incon- 
venience to any well-disposed person 
in the city of Dublin. Yet while he 

Erofessed to believe that pikes were 
ourly manufacturing, with which re- 
bels were to imbrue their hands in 
blood of peaceful citizens, while he 
shuddered m his fastness at the distant 
report of the rifles with which he fan- 
cied the Confederate marksmen were 
practising to take him down, while he 
raved of sanguinary conspiracies, and 
terrified the timid by tales of horror- 
personifying almost the « Castle Spec- 
tre" of hideous revelations — whisper* 
ing dark hints — and supping each 
night upon horrors — while he crowded 
his protecting artillery in the Castle, 
doubled his guards, and piled one be- 
hind another his ball-proof barriers : 
all this time he never proclaimed the 
city of Dublin, so as to deprive the 
disaffected of the power of possessing 
or procuring arms! 1 

Let us ask, if it was necessary to 
proclaim the City of Dublin on the 
19th of July, was it not equally ne- 
cessary in the month of March ? If 
an Act enabling the Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest suspected persons was so 
essential to the safety of the country 
in July, that, contrary to all prece- 
dent, it was hurried through both 
Houses of Parliament, without a sin- 
gle document or even despatch of the 
Lord Lieutenant to justify it, how comes 
it to pass that it was not requisite in 
March and April ? If the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had not at this period informa- 
tion of suspected persons, whom the 
Eublic safety required to be appre- 
ended — these midnight alarms — these 
rapid closing of the Castle gates — all 
this 

" Fomp and dnnuutanoe of war,** 

which invested, as in a net-work, our 
beleagured city, was a solemn and a 
not very reputable cheat. If he had 
that information and could not arrest 
them without an Act of Parlia- 
ment, that Act was surely as requi- 
site on the 20th of April, when the 
rocket from the Castle at midnight 
called the garrison to arms, as on the 
25th of July, when it appeared only 
needed to drive Smith O'Brien and 
Meagher into the mockery of revolt. 

The Act of April contained a provi- 
sion limited in its operation for two 



years, which subjected to the penalties 
of "treason-felony " "open and advised 
speaking " which manifested any insur- 
rectionary design. The effect of this 
was to enable the Government to arrest 
and commit to gaol, upon a charge of 
felony, any person wno deUvered a 
speech which might fairly bear the con- 
struction made criminal as felony bv 
the terms of the Act. During the month 
of June there was hardly a day upon, 
which speeches were not spoken which 
exposed the speakers to arrest for an 
offence against the provisions of the Act. 
Upon such an arrest the parties would 
certainly not have been admitted to baiL 
Upon the trials of both Meagher and 
OBrien, for high treason, speeches 
were given in evidence against them, 
any one of which would have justified 
their arrest and imprisonment under 
this Act. Lord Clarendon wanted no 
special statute to arrest them. Even 
at the last moment, when they left 
Dublin to escape arrest under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, an 
information of any policeman, or Go- 
vernment reporter, and the warrant of 
a magistrate would have effectually de- 
tained them from proceeding upon a 
journey which, Lord Clarendon pro- 
fessed to believe, was a mission to head 
the outbreak of a formidable rebellion. 

The permission given by Lord Cla- 
rendon to the leaders of the disaffected 
party to leave Dublin on the evening 
of Saturday, the 22nd of July, is among 
the most inexplicable of his acts. We 
say the permission given— for we 
hold that the Governor who omitted 
to prevent, permitted. On that Sa- 
turday Smith O'Brien was walking 
openly through the City of Dublin. 
On that Saturday it was in the power 
of Government to have arrested him on 
a charge of " open and advised speak- 
ing." On that very Saturday the Prime 
Minister was hurrying through the 
House of Commons a statute, abridg- 
ing the liberty of the subject, for the 
purpose of enabling the Lord Lieute- 
nant to detain him ; and yet, on that 
very Saturday evening, the Irish Go- 
vernment permitted him 4o leave the 
capital without an attempt to arrest his 
departure. 

If, in truth, the parties whom it was 
deemed desirable to arrest, had made 
themselves obnoxious, at least to arrest 
without the intervention of the statute 
at all— what are we to think of the pre- 
cipitate haste with which that statute 
was forced through the Legislature 
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Was all this hurry and all this display 
of despatch bat a part of the system by 
which, from the very commencement, 
while he forbore to exercise the most 
ordinary precautions which the laws 
placed at his disposal, he engaged and 
terrified the public mind witn prepara- 
tions that were absurd, unless directed 
to meet some formidable emergency, 
and protect us from unseen and there- 
fore more terrible danger ? 

The act authorising the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act was, as we 
have said, introduced on Saturday, the 
22nd. On Friday, the 21st, the Earl 
of Glengall in the House of Lords, 
brought forward a motion, the object 
of which was to take the Government 
to task for not using the powers with 
which they were already armed. The 
motion of the noble Earl was met by 
an announcement from the Lord Pre- 
aident, that at that very moment the 
Prime Minister was announcing the 
intended measure in the Lower House. 
It is, we have said, very difficult to 
reconcile the conduct of Government 
throughout these five months with any 
intelligible system, even were we to 
accept as the solution of it the adop- 
tion of a policy that every right-minded 
man must condemn. We place on the 
one hand the military terrorism of the 
Government — on the other the omis- 
sion either to use the powers which the 
law gave them, or, if they thought 
these insufficient, to apply for new 
ones ; and we puzzle ourselves in vain 
to know by what possible hypothesis 
they can be explained. 

It may be said that Lord Clarendon 
did not himself believe in the dangers, 
against which he took such extraor- 
dinary precautions to guard. It was, no 
doubt, his interest to terrify the Conser- 
vative portion of the community into 
an adherence to his Government, by 
impressing them with the belief that 
he was their protector against a san- 
guinary foe. It was his interest, too, 
to represent himself to England, his 
Sovereign, and the nation, as the suc- 
cessful queller of a formidable rebellion* 
The terrors of a Socialist insurrection 
have made the French people vote 
Louis Napoleon their absolute dicta- 
tor, to escape it. It may be suggested 
that Lord Clarendon adopted the same 
policy to avail himself of an artificially 
created alarm, for a somewhat similar 
purpose. If we are to take the max- 
im, "cuibono?" Lord Clarendon is the 
only person who won either profit or 



reputation by the belief in the reality 
of the Irish insurrection of 1 848. The 
Irish nation has immeasurably sunk 
in character by that belief; the Irish 
gentry have certainly gained nothing ; 
the people are not bettered. For a 
time Lord Clarendon acquired a repu- 
tation, which, however unfounded in 
fact, we believe that but for the light 
thrown upon his true character by other 
transactions, it would even now be im- 
possible for any reasoning to shake. 
It may, perhaps, be added to the pro- 
babilities of such a solution, that his 
organs industriously charged his oppo- 
nents — in one instance, we know by 
the Birch correspondence, by his direc- 
tion — with entertaining designs of mas- 
sacre and pillage: accusations which, 
whatever may have been their faults, 

WERE MOST UNQUESTIONABLY UNTRUE. 

We cannot, we confess, bring our- 
selves to believe that Lord Clarendon 
deliberately designed that which it 
would be a mild term to designate, as 
a fraud upon the best feelings of the na- 
tion. One supposition still remains, but 
it is one which we confess we willingly 
and instantly reject. Lord Clarendon 
may have wished and intended a break- 
out of the sanguinary struggle in which 
he so elaborately prepared himself to 
be bloodily victorious. He might be 
supposed to have contemplated a grand 
battue of the disaffected, and design- 
edly permitted the conspiracy to go on 
until it would include them all ; per- 
mitting the strongest incitements to be 
addressed to them, until there was not 
a latent spark of disaffection in any 
breast that was not fanned into a flame; 
terrifying and dispiriting the well-dis- 
posed, until he had driven every person 
whose allegiance was wavering, from 
the ranks ; and, like Jehu with the 
worshippers of Baal, prepared to ex- 
tirpate, by one terrible act of se- 
verity, all traitors, and even possible 
traitors from our soil. 

Such a policy, however consistent 
with all the external indications of his 
motive, we say at once Lord Clarendon 
no more deliberately entertained than 
he did that of fabricating his military 
terrors for the mere purpose of impos- 
ing upon the loyal by alarms which he 
knew to be unfounded. We may not, 
perhaps, attempt a perfect explanation 
of conduct which it is impossible to refer 
to any one principle or motive, or re* 
duce by any process of reasoning to 
any systematic plan. The motives 
which influence all human actions are 
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mixed. Few of them can be reduced 
to a single origin. Multitudes of dif- 
ferent, nay contradictory, motives must 
have had their share in producing a 
course of action so variable, so un- 
steady, and so anomalous, as that of 
Lord Clarendon, from the beginning 
of February to the end of July. 

The great fault of Lord Clarendon's 
political character appears to be a de- 
sire to effect every object by "ma- 
nagement," combined, unhappdy, with 
the belief that there is nothing too dif- 
ficult for the dexterity of his own. 
This trait of his character amounts ac- 
tually to a restless craving for occupa- 
tion for those peculiar abilities on the 
possession of which he prides himself; 
and it is said he is never satisfied ex- 
cept when personally interfering in 
every department of the administration 
of affairs, even in those which could be 
much better entrusted to inferior hands. 
To this propensity, one most dangerous 
in a Chief Governor, it would not be 
difficult to trace many of the entangle- 
ments into which, by his passion for 
"meddling with consummate tact" in 
everything, — he has been betrayed. 

His overweening confidence in these 
peculiar abilities made him yield a 
ready credence to the existence of a 
crisis which offered so tempting a field 
for their display. The very same confi- 
dence indisposed him to the exercise of 
those common-place powers of repres- 
sion with which the law armed him, but 
which probably he would have regarded 
as the clumsy instruments of a policy 
less scientific than his own. Dazzled 
by the prospect of "managing" an 
Irish rebellion, he forgot that his first 
duty was to prevent it. He was en- 
couraged to permit the violence of the 
disaffected to proceed, when its effect 
was to rally round him the educated 
classes and the property of the country. 
The confidence and support which were 
so generously tendered to him was not 
merely a tribute pleasing to his self- 
esteem ; in the small policy he contem- 
plated, it was success. He yielded with 
the more readiness to those alarms 
which ministered at once to his am- 
bition and gratified his vanity. While 
we sincerely acquit him of the inten- 
tion of promoting a rebellion, that he 
might quell it in blood, we can readily 
conceive that the prospect of extinguish- 
ing disaffection by exhibiting its hope- 
lessness, influenced his judgment, as 
the hopes of reputation from a succes- 
ful issue induced him naturally to 



magnify the dangers which surrounded 
him. 

In the presence of these dangers he 
had brought himself really to believe. 
If he deceived others, as is the case with 
most persons, he had first imposed 
upon himself. Trained in embassies, 
and not in camps or cabinets, he look- 
ed upon matters with the eye of a di- 
plomatist, and not that of a soldier or 
statesman ; he exaggerated everything 
upon paper, and accustomed to believe 
angry protocols to be formidable, he 
was duped by the United Irishman's 
declarations of war. Yet, even in 
these alarms, he could not give up his 
passion for managing matters by tact, 
and wrote letters, and paid newspaper 
editors, and sent his household upon 
cumbrous negotiations, when he ought 
to have proclaimed the city, and put 
the inciters to insurrection in gaol. 
In his military preparations, he made 
provision enough for safety, while the 
direction of them gratified his restless 
disposition ; for, like all men of active 
temper and weak resolve, he mistook 
bustle for vigour, and fancied he must 
necessarily be prudent and energetic if 
he could only contrive to be busy and 
indirect. He had none of that tranquil 
vigilance which makes no parade of its 
preparations, because it feels no alarm, 
nor of that self-assured courage which 
resorts to no underhand practices, be- 
cause it reposes in the confidence of 
strength. Even in his arragements to 
crush the outbreak, his ruling passion 
prevailed. Every thing private was 
an intrigue — every thing public a dis- 
play. With just knowledge enough 
of Ireland to lead him astray (even in 
these matters a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thine) he the more easily mis. 
took for realities the suggestions of his 
own caprice or his waywardness, and 
exhibited in his policy, inconsistent and 
at first sight unaccountable as it was, 
the perplexities of bis vanities, his am- 
bitions, bis irresolution, and his fears. 

To whatever motives the conduct 
of the Irish Executive is to be 
traced, the disastrous effects upon 
the Irish nation are the same. The 
follies of rulers are, at least, as fatal to 
their subjects as their crimes. Hie 
evil passions of mankind are a portion 
of the lot of our nature ; it is for the 
absurdities of governors that nations 
pay dearest — 

44 ntacc* Intra muroa peocatar et extra. 
Quicqutd dtUrant re«ea plactoator Addal." 

We believe the events of 1848 mos 
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disastrous to Ireland. With those who 
can see cause for congratulation in the 
extinction of the Repeal agitation, by 
such means as were then employed, we 
honestly confess we have no sympathy. 
Even the riddance of that agitation 
may be purchased at too dear a rate. 
It has been extinguished with the de- 
pression of the manhood and the spirit 
of the nation. We have peace, but it 
is the peace of the desert — " Solitudi- 
nem faciunt pacem appellant ;*' and, 
alas, even across that desert we hear 
borne the howl of the hya$na,— evil 
beasts still haunt the ruins of our land. 
The events of that dismal period, in 
which his Excellency the Earl of Cla- 
rendon played at the making of giants 
and then killing them, have done more 
to destroy the public spirit of the 
country, foster our worst dissensions, 
and nurture the seeds of yet unrealis- 
ed calamities, than years of mischief, 
not fomented by such strange influ- 
ences, could have accomplished. 

With the passing of the Act autho- 
rising the detention of suspected per- 
sons, we may perhaps say that an era 
arose when the duty of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was simple and plain. He had 
permitted the elements of disturbance 
to reach the point at which any bold 
man might appeal to them with at 
least the certainty of some response. 
He had provoked such men as Smith 
O'Brien and Meagher to become re- 
bels, lest they might appear to be 
cowards. He had by his toleration of 
sedition entrapped them into the use 
of language which committed them to 
violent expressions, and he had hardly 
left them an alternative to recede. Ho 
then passed the measures which he in- 
tended for their apprehension, and he 
drove them to the mad attempt at Bal- 



7e repeat again, that with those 
who could approve of such a policy we 
have no sympathy whatever. Men 
whom enthusiasm, or youth, or the 
strong sense of present suffering and 
misery, might lead in unguarded mo- 
ments to the field of rebellious insur- 
rection, might, under happier circum- 
stances, be useful citizens. The very 
enthusiasm which would make them 
risk their lives in an attempt to over- 
throw a government, rightly regulated 
might lead them to defend the nation. 
Ireland might now need, against many 
influences that oppress and deaden her 
nationality, the services of those whom 
Lord Clarendon, by driving into re- 



bellion, disqualified we fear for ever 
from serving their country and their 
Queen. 

In truth, as far as insurrection was 
contemplated, the whole policy of the 
leaders was simply to apply to a rebel- 
lion the tactics of agitation. They 
had, after all, been taught in the school 
of "moral force;" they remembered 
the giant meetings of 1843, when they 
dreamed that a wave of O'Connell's 
hand could have flung assembled 
myriads upon the British army ; and 
they fancied that if they could work 
up popular enthusiasm to the same 
pitch, the revolution was accomplished. 
Hence, while common prudence dic- 
tated that they ought to have matured 
their plans in secrecy, thev obviously 
believed that the more openly they pro- 
claimed them the better. While men of 
business would have been drilling re- 
bels in regiments, they were exciting 
them in the Confederation ; and while 
they might, by Lord Clarendon's ne- 
glect, have been importing arms and 
ammunition, they fancied they were 
better preparing for the conflict by 
speeches to the people in the Music 
Hall. 

The news of the intended suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act reached Dublin 
by electric telegraph, on the 22nd of 
July. Those who have followed us in the 
history of the insurrectionary movement 
will not have much difficulty in under- 
standing what followed. O'Brien and 
Meagher instantly quitted Dublin, with- 
out one particle of preparation made— . 
without arms, without money, without 
even determining on the part of the 
country on which they were to make 
their descent. They went, in fact, to 
speculate on the insurrectionary dis- 
positions of the people— a speculation 
which, however secure or profitable for 
the purposes of a political agitation, 
was hardly within the range of sane 
calculation, as offering the chance of a 
successful issue of a rebellion. As 
thev passed through the towns, the 
mobs cheered their appeals ; occasion- 
ally Roman Catholic clergymen joined 
them in their councils, and represented 
to them the total want of organisation 
of their friends. On, however, they 
went, the police attending and taking 
notes of their speeches, to be used 
against them on their trials. To the 
last they played the game which they 
had learned partly from the meetings 
of 1843, and partly from their studies 
of the French Revolution of 1789. 
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Speeches and popular excitement sop. 
plied the place of arms, of commissariat, 
and even of men. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 
25th of July, Smith O'Brien made his 
way to the district of the collieries, in 
the neighbourhood of Ballingarry. He 
came there unexpected, and with a five, 
pound note in his pocket. The chapel 
Dell was rung, and the peasantry as- 
sembled at the sound. He addressed 
them on the necessity of preventing his 
own arrest, and was responded to by 
cheers. The crowds of persons ready 
to enlist in the revolution increased 
during the night, and passed before 
him in martial array ; and in the morn- 
ing be went to the police-barracks to de-, 
mand of five policemen, that garrisoned 
it, to surrender their arms — and they 
refused 1 He was armed with a brace 
of pistols, one of bis three companions 
with a gun* This was, perhaps, the 
first overt act of " levying war against 
the Queen." Next day a proclama- 
tion was issued, offering a reward of 
£500 for his arrest, as a traitor who had 
appeared in arms against his Sovereign. 
The rebellion had actually begun. 

The next few days were passed in 
moving from one village to another, with 
followers who were rudely armed. Go- 
vernment, in the meantime, began to 
concentrate troops round the district, 
the movement of whom, had there 
been the slightest rebel organisation, 
the breaking up of one of the railway 
bridges would effectually have stopped. 
No rebel hosts assembled round the 
chief. Smith O'Brien had believed 
that the whole Irish nation would, upon 
the first signal of insurrection, rise as 
one man, and, by a display of over* 
whelming force, inaugurate without 
striking a blow — he knew not what. 
Like Pompey, he thought he had but 
to stamp his foot and that legions 
would arise — he went to Ballingarry 
and stamped his foot, and found him- 
self alone. 

Nearly a week passed over, and 
still no warlike armament had nocked 
to the standard of rebellion which 
had then been unequivocally display- 
ed. Meantime the proclamation for 
his arrest arrived, and on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the 29th, a small 
body of police moved from the 
town of Callan towards a village 
called Farrinrory, in the neghbour- 
hood of which Smith O'Brien was 
then known to be. They numbered 
about forty, and were under the 



command of a Sub-Inspector named 
Trent. On approaching die place 
where Mr. O'Brien was, they were 
met by thousands of the populace who 
were assembled to protect nim. The 
police took possession of a house which, 
offered them the most convenient shel- 
ter. It was proposed by some of the 
confederates of O'Brien to blow down 
the walls with gunpowder; and no 
doubt had the advice been followed, 
there would have been a massacre of 
that party of the police. He refused- 
it is said, because he was appealed to 
by the mothers of some children 
whom the police had carried as hostages 
into the house. Be this as it may, 
instead of blowing up the house with 
gunpowder, which the rebel zeal of 
some of the miners brought him 
from the blasting operations at the 
mines, he ran forward to the win- 
dows, and invited the police to surren- 
der their arms and loin the revolu- 
tion ! 1 That he behaved with any 
want of personal courage is utterly 
untrue. It was proved upon his trial 
that he exposed himself with the most 
reckless indifference to the fire which 
their officer directed the police to poor 
from the windows upon the crowd. 
That fire was ineffectually returned by 
some among the populace, who would 
at any time have been ready to join in a 
second Carrickshock. On the arrival 
of a fresh party of police the country 
people dispersed. Smith O'Brien, who 
had seized a policemau's horse, rode off 
from the scene of the encounter, and the 
great rebellion of 1848 was at an end. 
The delusion was gone. Smith 
O'Brien retreated from the widow Cor- 
mack's house, having learned the les- 
son that armaments of rebels do not 
rise even in Ireland at the waiving of 
a wand. Like Louis Napoleon, in his 
descent upon Boulogne, he had ima- 
gined that such would be the influence 
of bis name, that the moment he ap- 
peared myriads would rally round him, 
and the Irish Government fall almost 
without a blow. More absurd than 
even the attempt of Prince Louis, was 
the appearance of Smith O'Brien at 
Mullinahone. The descendant of the 
Irish kings went without even an armed 
party of ten men that could have pro- 
tected him from the arrest of the first 
patrol of police. Arms, to give his follow- 
ers, he had none ; with money he was 
wholly unprovided ; provisions he had 
not the most remote idea of how to 
procure. 
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The ruling idea that had taken 
possession of his mind was, that the 
whole Irish nation was so disaffect- 
ed to the Government that he had 
but to raise his hand to make a revo- 
lution. Before the rising majesty of 
Young Ireland the English Govern- 
ment was to yield a national indepen- 
dence, as the Ministry of 1 782 had 
done to the armed demands of the 
Protestant Volunteers. This was his 
only plan of insurrection. He believed 
that the police and the Irish regiments 
would jom him* When he found him. 
self surrounded by a mere unarmed 
and undisciplined rabble, he awoke from 
the delusion of three months — the leader 
of a revolution without a revolution— 
the champion of a nation, without even 
a handful of men to follow him — the 
dictator to sovereigns, without the 
power of securing the services of 
twenty armed men ! 

The result is well known. All his 
followers left him, and for a week he 
wandered from house to house, a 
fugitive among the hills. A few 
days of this life broke, though it could 
not bend, the proud and generous 
spirit, that had been cast down, in the 
stern realities of a band of forty police- 
men, from its high and its lofty imagina- 
tions. The Irish revolution was a 
dream. " He had called the spirits 
from the vasty deep," and he never 
thought on the possibility that they 
might not come. The splendid phan- 
tom was in the cloud, and, like the 
searcher after the ends of the rainbow, 
he could not understand why it had 
vanished from his grasp. A few days 
of concealment, during which he was 
closely pressed by his pursuers, wore 
down his mental and his bodily frame. 
Unwilling to expose anv of his enter- 
tainers to the risk of the penalties of 
high treason, he walked, on the even- 
ing of Saturday, the 7 th of August, into 
the populous town of Thurles. Pale, 
haggard, and unshaven, he passed 
through it unrecognised, except by one 
person — That person was an aged wo- 
man who earned a precarious, and it 
may be believed a scanty subsistence 
by selling apples at a stall. She knew 
that £500 was within her reach for men- 
tioning his name to some policemen who 
stood near; but she breathed a prayer 
for his safety, and he walked on. At the 
railway station he was recognised and 
arrested. A special train was despatched 
with the important prisoner to Dublin, 



and before the next morning he was en- 
joying within the walls of Kilmainham 
prison the slumber which for many 
nights he had not known. 

Unquestionably there did exist, in 
July, an amount of insurrectionary 
spirit in the country, which presented 
a most formidable danger, and which 
would have justified every precaution 
the Government could take. That 
danger, we think, was produced by the 
neglect of the Government to take 
proper steps in the beginning. If we 
are to trace its origin further back, it 
is in no small degree to be attributed 
to the encouragement which had long 
been given by the party whom Lord 
Clarendon represented, to every se- 
ditious agitation which for years had 
taught the people that the Saxon Go- 
vernment were their natural enemies. 
If Smith O'Brien stood among a peo- 
ple ready to rebel, it was because they 
had learned their lessons years before. 
Had any one in July formed a secret 
conspiracy, and seriously and in good 
earnest set about the work of a rebel 
armament — had he engaged as his re-, 
cruting depots the secret societies, and 
prepared organised bands for the work 
of insurrection, it is probable that in a 
dangerous and sanguinary rebellion Ire- 
land might long have had cause to mourn 
the government of Lord Clarendon. 

There was, however, nothing of the 
kind. The leaders of the rebellion 
disclaimed all secrecy — denounced all 
conspiracy, and disdained all prepa- 
rations. Nay, even at the last mo- 
ment, had Smith O'Brien been a bold 
or a bad man, blood might have been 
shed. Had the small party of police 
that took shelter in the Widow Cor- 
mack's, been destroyed, as a much 
larger party had been, when there was 
no rebellion at all, at Carrickshock, 
it is probable that in the insurrectionary 
fever to which Lord Clarendon had 
wrought up the public mind, desultory 
acts of insurrection might have fol- 
lowed, which it would have cost many 
valuable lives to suppress. That these 
attempts could have been methodised 
into a general rebellion, in the absence 
of any head or any organisation, we 
do not believe. Our escape from these 
perils, we do not owe to any foresight 
of our governors, but to the fact, that 
from beginning to end, the rebellion 
was an unreal delusion, a thing of 
newspaper paragraphs and tribune 
speeches — not of the secret council, the 
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unseen organisation, and the unde- 
tected armament. It could hardly 
have been among the calculations of 
his Excellency, that the leader of the 
rebels would shrink, with a sensitive- 
ness worthy of a lady from cutting off 
the first detachment of police that came 
to capture him! It was well for the 
country that it was with such amiable 
and high-minded enthusiasts Lord Cla- 
rendon had to deal. Estimated in the 
manner in which we believe it ought to 
be judged, as the conduct of men who 
had worked themselves into the belief 
that they could see a repetition of 
1782 ; that the whole country would 
rise in a strength that would make ne- 
gotiation take the place of arms — and 
this certainly urns the calculation of 
their chief; estimated even in this way, it 
admits of hardly a rational excuse. If 
we are to judge of it as a serious attempt 
to rebel — this rushing to a chance part 
of the country, and summoning troops 
by the ringing of a chapel bell, not 
even the descent of the Prince President 
upon France, to which we have ven- 
tured to compare it, presents anything 



so little formidable, so aimless, or so 
wild. 

We have still, however, much to say 
upon this abortive attempt at an insur- 
rection, and something upon the cha- 
racters of those who were engaged in 
it. For the present, we must have 
done. 

If the severity of historic truth will 
refuse to the Earl of Clarendon the 
merit of having wisely, and success- 
fully dealt with formidable dangers 
which his flatterers have so lavishly 
attributed to him, it is not our fault. 
On his policy of 1848 we have ex- 
pressed the judgment which we have dis- 
passionately and deliberately formed. 
Upon the facts as we have reviewed 
them, the British public must form 
their own. In Irish history we have 
been accustomed to associate the name 
of the great Lord Clarendon with a 
•' great rebellion. " It is a singular co- 
incidence that, after the lapse of two 
centuries, the name of another Lord 
Clarendon should connect itself on the 
page of our history with the tale of 

A VEBT LITTLE REBELLION INDEED. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW.— A REVERIE FOB APRIL. 

Oarrigbftwn, Much 39th, 1861 

Mr i>eab Anthony, — Another month has passed away since last I addressed 
you. The moon has weaved one coil more of her chain of light round our own 
planet, and the earth herself has journeyed forward another stage in her annual 
coarse. Speeding onward through the star- thronged universe, she treads, sure 
and unfalteringly, her way amid the bright maze— held ever in her appointed 
orbit by that subtle and mysterious power that makes it at once her necessity ar>4 
her delight to keep within the prescribed limit, whence she may always look upon 
the sun, and lfeel the gladdening influences of him who is her light and her life. 
And now that subtle, attractive power — simple, grand, and elementary, as science 
has proved it to be— conferred, by the Creator, as its birth-right on all matter, 
whereby the myriad denizens of the republic of space intercommunicate and af- 
fect each other in the universal polity of God's illimitable creation— that material 
sense, which is to them what sympathy is to intellectual life — that power, my 
dear Anthony, has led, with loving assent, our fair earth along her starry circuit, 
till she has passed by the vernal constellation, the bright Aries. And, lo 1 the 
sun shines down upon her, with rays no longer aslant ; Light has established a 
divided dominion with Darkness over the world, and Day releases one-half of the 
joyous hours from the thrall of gloomy Night. Now begins the true year to the 
astronomer and the poet — to him who loves nature, and ponders upon her mystic 
movements, as did, in ancient times, the sacred year to the Jews ; and, if the old 
legend speaks truly, did the earth at this very season first set forth upon her 
course— 

" The New-come of the Tear is born to-day, 

With a strong, lusty laugh, and joyous shout. 
Uprising with its mother, it, in play, 

Throws flowers on her ; pulls hard buds about, 
To open them for blossoms ; and its voice, 

Pealing o'er dells, plains, uplands, and high groves, 
Startles all living things, till they rejoice 

In re-creation of themselves ; each loves 
And blesses each ; and man's intelligence, 

In musings grateful, thanks All-wise Beneficence." 

Spring is indisputably come. We feel that it has at length conquered in the 
struggle which, for weeks past, it has maintained with the retreating winter. We 
feels its empire in the genial airs, the heightened temperature, the misty vapours 
of morn and evening — in the bright sunbursts, the flying <4ouds, the showers 
that weep down their tears, and the fresh breezes that dry them up even as they 
fall. We see its presence in the flowers that chequer tne fields ana paint the 
gardens with a thousand beautiful hues, till the parterre glitters like tne rich 
earpet of an Eastern prince. We see it in the 6heen of the streams that now 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXXII. 2 £ 
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glitter in the sunflash, and dimple to the toft plashing babble of the fish, as he 
rises to seize the fly that the unaccustomed warmth has tempted forth. We see 
it in the deepening of the forest shades, as their leaves are spreading. Above 
all, we know that it is here present with us, triumphant, jubilant, for we hear the 
pagans that celebrate its praise : — 



44 Behold the merry minstrels of the i 

The swarming songsters of the careless grove — 

Ten thousand throats, that from the flowVing thorn, 
Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love." 

And now March, blustering in his advent but gentle in his exit, is just passing 
away from us. Let us bid him God speed, for ne has done us some kindly offices. 
His keen and healthy breath has swept over the marsh and the saturated lowlands 
that lay plashy and reeking from the rains of February ; and the floods have now 
shrunk back into their old time- used channels. The little rushy islets have again 
raised their heads in the narrowing lakes, and the grass has everywhere peeped 

St through the pastures by the river side ; the plough and the harrow have broken 
e dried glebe ; the seeds are sown — the roots are planted— and, as April steals 
in upon us, we begin to think that a soft shower by day, or a dew by night, 
wilL not come amiss, after the dry breeze and the bright sunshine. Yes, 
April steals in upon us ; and the thoughts which I am now penning shall have 
scarcely met the eves of those to whom you are wont so confidentially to com. 
municate them, before the first morning of that pleasant month shall have dawned 
upon us. 

Pleasant April I — wayward and fickle ; now radiant with smiles, now pouting 
and tearful — now all sunshine, anon all shadow ; then again sunshine and shadow 
alternating in quick succession, or rather blending the one with the other, till the 
sunburst that rends the cloud is scarce more bright and beautiful 4han the broken 
edges of the vapour which, with celestial alchemy, it has turned to gold, and the 
rain- drops glisten like jewels on the tree-leaves and grass-blades, ere they have 
time to sink or evaporate. And loveliest, most marvellous, and most touching of 
all sights, when at morn or eventide the winds are hushed and the birds for a 

2jace suspend their singing ; then the dark swollen cloud sinks lower and lower 
own towards earth, with a gentle, silent motion, till at last its edges break into 
vapoury fringes, and the big drops burst out from the surcharged volume. But lo ! 
the slant sunlight has caught the tiny globules ere they fall pattering on the 
dimpling pool, or rustling on the shrubs and grass-leaves ; and oh, wonder more 
strange than aught which ancient poets have fabled, see instant springs from the 
elemental congress an offspring, in shape the most perfect and graceful that the 
mind can conceive, in features the most exquisite that the eye ever looked 
upon — the beautiful Iris — 

" The airy child of vapour and the sun :" 

her rounded form arching the heavens and reclining upon the earth, decked in 
hues that melt and blend away from the most gorgeous crimson to the softest 
violet. Who can marvel, thou fairest of the airy fantasies that people our 
wonder-thronged world — who can marvel that thou hast been ever to all eyes 
" a beauty and a mystery" — to all hearts a joy ^indefinable ; to the simple, a 
delight ; to the sage, a problem ; to the poet, one of the brightest pages m the 
most glorious volume which day and night he reads — "the poetry of heaven ;" to 
the heathen, a fable ; — but to those to whom in all ages the councils of God have 
been revealed, a " mild arch of promise" for the future, as well as a memorial of 
wrath in the past? The philosopher, when he examines thy luminous colours, 
may discourse with self-complacent wisdom upon Nature's laws of reflection and 
refraction ; but the Christian who has been permitted to read the laws of Him 
who made Nature herself, will proclaim the more glorious laws which thou dost 
attest — the divine laws of mercy and of faithfulness ; and he hears thee preaching 
to him in thy eloquent splendour, as God erst spake to Noah—" I do set my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and the earth ; and 
I will look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant between God 
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and every living creature of all fleah that is upon the earth." And so may I apos- 
trophise thee, as did one of our own poets two hundred years ago : — 

" Bright pledge of peace and sunshine, the sue tie 
Of thy Lord's band, the object of his eye ! 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Distinct and low, I can in thine see Him, 
Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne, 
And minds the covenant betwixt all and One." 

Pleasant April I She is the mother of the beautiful May ; and though she shall 
never look upon the joyous face of the infant — for she shall die in giving her birth— i 
yet, with the solicitude of maternal love, she is busy in preparation for the 
coming one. She weaves a garment of the purest green to swathe her infant 
limbs, and she keeps it ever bright with sunshine and ever fresh with showers, 
till the child's advent. And then, what a coronal of lustrous gems is she storing up 
for those infant brows. Nature's flower-jewels — the sapphire violet — the diamond 
thorn-blossom — the ruby carnation — the topaz crocus ; and ornaments for her 
zone, more precious than gold or silver, and fashioned with a wondrous and ela- 
borate workmanship, that puts to shame the cunning of the goldsmith. Kindly 
April I when we would murmur, as we sometimes do, at thy glooms, and thy 
dark, cold showers, let us remember that the v will repay us tenfold in the flowers of 
May. And so when we have not thy sunshine to five in, we can look hopefully 
forward for the sunshine that is still not far distant. 

Pleasant April 1 Mirthful and changeful, what an epitome art thou of human 
life. light and shadow, warmth and chill, sunshine and shower ; each in their 
turn, in rapid and unforseen succession. Well said poor White— 

% " What is this passing scene?— 
A peevish April day ! 
A little sun — a little rain, ' 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things fade away ; 
Man (soon discussed) 
Tields up his trust 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the dust" 

It is a rare sight, indeed, to see an April day without a cloud ; but none have 
ever seen human life without its shadows. And well for us that it is so. If no 
cloud were to cross the sunshine of life, no showers temper its warmth, no 
gloom mar its brightness, if all were light — light from the first ray of morning till 
the close of day, how terrible would be the coming night of the grave — a night of 
whose darkness we could form no idea, for whose coming we should be unpre- 
pared. But lives there be — and who has not known such ? — whose mornings were 
bright, and sweet, and fresh ; whose noonday clouds were light and transient, 
just chequering their joys for a brief season ; whose darkest hours were from the 
showers that refreshed them, and whose twilight eves sank imperceptibly into night. 
But those are the few, the privileged, the heaven-beloved, the early-dead — for 
such rarely run through man's allotted course. And lives, too, there be, all 
dark — dark evermore. In the dawn of the morning, the clouds gathered around 
them ; and so — as one sometimes, though but rarely, sees a day in April, when 
the shadows never pass away from the mountain tops, nor the mists rise from the 
valleys — their whole course was chill, and gloomy, and cheerless. But these, also, 
are few, thank Heaven ; and who shall say what comfort or what illumination 
God may have vouchsafed to their inner life — the life lived in bis presence, even 
as the sun shines on those surfaces of the clouds that face heavenward, while their 
earth- turned sides are dark ? But for the mass of mankind, God has intermingled 
joy and sorrow, trial and success, pleasure and pain, good and evil, through their 
lives, with the same inscrutable adjustment of his wisdom, as he has mingled 
sunshine and shadow in an April day. Let us confidently rely on the wisdom 
which we cannot understand, as we do, year by year, on that whose issues are 
made manifest. As the glooms and the showers of April are the source of the 
loveliness and the glory of May, so might Nature well teach us, if we had not a 
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surer Yoke than ben to guide us, that die tears shed upon earth nourish those 
flowers that will bloom for us in heaven, and our clouds of trial here will be 
turned into a more lustrous glory, when lit up with the sunshine that shines with- 
out ceasing. 

And now, my dear Anthony, it is time I should give you a few rhymes, as 
is my wont, lest vou may be weary of my prosing. You remember, do you not, 
the stream that flows at the foot of the lawn ? Standing at my door, you can 
see its source high up in the mountain, and vou may trace its course, with a few 
interruptions of ravine and grove, breaking it up into stretches, until you lose it 
in the sea. It is at all times a subject of favourite contemplation with me. Thus 
have I seen it in the grey light of breaking morning 4— 



DJLWK U?OH THB BIVEB. 

Twas when the gray 

Of dawning day 
first crept upon the gloaming, 

And flashes bright 

Of pearly light 
Proclaimed that morn was coming, 

From out the hill 

A tiny rill 
Leapt up, as if from sleeping ; 

And wild and fleet 

Its noiseless feet 
Through moss and heath went creeping. ^ 

Half down the mount 

Hath tripped the fount, 
With devious current straying, 

Till in a dell 

Its waters fell, 
Their course awhile delaying : 

Where, spreading wide 

From side to side, 
They fill the basin's margent ; 

And calm and still 

Now see the rill, 
A limpid lake of argent. 

Awhile they rest 

Upon the breast 
Of that sweet dell, abiding, 

Till swelling o'er 

Its grassy snore 
A plenteous stream is gliding. 

O'er shingles piled, 

Abrupt and wild, 
The waters now are dashing : 

Adown the steep, 

With headlong leap, 
They plunge, with roar and plashing. 

Through meads and groves 

Now calmly roves 
The stream, with many a bending ; 

In rippling song, 

Through rushes long, 
And pendent willows wending. 
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But groves, at last, 

And meads are passed, 
And still, with ceaseless motion, 

The water glides, 

To poor its tides 
Into the trackless ocean. 

And when I viewed 

That changeful flood, 
As fount, and lake, and river, 

I cried, "So life, 

Half peace, half strife, 
Hows on to death for ever. 

" Howe'er it flow, 

Or swift or slow, 
Down hill, through vale, o'er meadow, 

'Twill reach the grave 

Of Ocean's wave, 
In sunlight or in shadow." 

Come, now, with me in the flush of a cloudless noontide, such as we are some- 
times favoured with on an April day. What bright and beautiful pictures does 
the sunlight disclose along the stream whose course we traced in the misty morn- 
ing's light ? How forcibly does it portray to the eye of fancy man's life in its 
earthly transit — its merry infancy, its dreamy childhood, its impetuous youth, 
bounding over or struggling through every obstacle, its thoughtful progress in 
maturity, its sobered passage to the Ocean of Eternity. Ah, if life could always 
secure for its current the sunlight from above, to illuminate its wanderings and 
its struggles— to light up its passage to the grave 1 

SUNLIGHT ON THE RIVBB. 

The noon-day light, 

Serene and bright, 
Upon the world is streaming ; 

There's not a cloud 

In heaven to shroud 
The sunshine in its beaming. 

Upon the hill 
b That tiny rill 
Is like a diamond glowing ; 

Like emeralds green, 

The moss is seen 
To glisten where 'tis flowing. 

And stealing down 

The mountain brown, 
Behold the streamlet shining— 

A silver snake, 

From brake to brake 
Its glittering folds entwining. 

What wizard's spell 

Within the dell 
Hath touched the lake while dreaming ?— 

'Tis lake no more, 

For spreading o'er.—. 
A sapphire sky 'tis beaming : 

And deep within 

That sky serene 
Shines up, with mimic splendour, 

A sun that beams, 

As seen in dreams, 
With light subdued and tender. 
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Above the rim, 
And glittering, then go o'er it ; 

As when the cup, 

Too high filled op, 
The sparkling drops flow o'er it. 

Then down the rock, 

With roar and shock, 
A pearly shower is dashing— 

As meteors bright 

Shoot down by night, 
In broken radiance flashing. 

And now the sun 

Shine* down upon 
That calm and plenteous river; 

And as it flows, 

Each glad wave glows, 
Where rippling son-rays quiver. 

And o'er it float 
With warbling note 

Gay birds in aery motion- 
In light and song 
It glides alone, 

And smiling, blends in ocean. 

And as I viewed 

That sunlit flood, 
As fount, and lake, and river, 

" May life," I cried, 

" Whate er betide, 
For me have sunshine ever ! 

" Though swift or slow, 

Or chafed, it flow, 
In joy 'twill journey ever, 

If still from heaven 

A light be given, 
Like sunshine on the river." 

But is the picture thus always bright ? Shall the sunshine play ever on the 
water? Ah, no ! Oftoncr shall we see it in shadow, as we see man's life. And 
then how changed is the scene — how the gloom saddens the stream ! Then we 
hear the gliding of the current, the turmoil and roar of the water, and the moan 
of its surges ; but we see no light on its source, no sparkle on its spray, no smile 
upon its ripples, no brightness upon its broad flow. Come, then, once more 
with me, when the light of the setting sun is hidden by the thick black clouds 
that come up with the night, and let us meditate upon my mountain stream, 
and upon Hie in its gloomier aspect : — 

SHADOWS ON THE RIVER. 

Tis evening's hour— 

The shadows lower, 
The earth in gloom enshrouding— 

Dense clouds and dun 

Around the sun 
Up from the west are crowding ; 

And dull and chill, 

Adown the hill, 
The fount is sadly creeping, 

Along the ground, 

With wailing sound, 
As if of spirits weeping. 
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The lake is dark — 

There's not a spark 
Of light upon it playing : 

The shadows rest 

Upon its breast, 
The chill breeze o'er it straying. 

No more within 

The wave is seen 
The lustrous sky reposing, 

And deep in shade 

Lie dell and glade. 
Around the waters closing. 

Now dimly o'er 

The margin pour 
The dark waves, joyless gliding ; 

Upon the stream 

No pleasant beam 
Has left one smile abiding. 

With sullen sound 

And darkling bound, 
O'er crag and ledge 'tis dashing ; 

Through mist and gloom, 

As from the tomb, 
Is heard a mournful plashing. 

Now winding slow, 

With cheerless flow, 
Through grove and mead 'tis wending ; 

Now rippling by, 

Where rushes sigh, 
Or willow-boughs are bending. 

And song of bird 

No more is heard 
In liquid music thrilling ; 

The shadow flings 

Its dusky wings, 
The saddened waters chilling. 

And dark and lone 
The flood moves on 

In mute and solemn motion- 
Mid shades profound, 
That close around, 

It sinks into the ocean. 

- And as I viewed 

That gloomy flood 
As fount, and lake, and river, 

I cried "Alas! 

May life ne'er pass 
Mid shadows thus for ever." 

Then Ocean lone 

With awful moan 
Upon my ear fell booming, 

And to my sighs 

A voice replies, 
Prom out the shadows coming : — 
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"Man's life if made 

Of light and shade, 
Of joys and griefs together. 

Sow sun, bow shower, 

Now shadows lower, 
like fitfal April weather. 



" From source to i 

Tis God's decree- 
Man's flood is full of changes ; 

Now calm its waves, 

Now vext it raves, 
Now glad, now sad it ranges. 

" But He whose might 

Made cloud and light, 
In wisdom each dispenses ; 

And still in vain 

Doth man complain 
Of laws above his senses." 

Rebuked I stood 

Beside the flood, 
And answered, bending lowly— 

" Lord, I resign 

My will to thine ; 
Thy ways are just and holy. 

"In joy or woe 

Let life's stream flow 
As Thou ordainest ever ; 

But grant one gleam 

At last to beam 
As graveward sinks the river!" 

There is a well-known yet a most affecting phenomenon that marks many a death- 
bed. The dying, true to the instincts of that nature which, amid all its depravation, 
still loves the pure and holy light, desire to be raised up, that their eyes may gaze 
upon the glory of the sunset ere they close them for ever in the night of the grave. 
An instinct more profound, more craving, more awful, makes the sinking soul 
struggle to lift itself up and catch the light of the great Spiritual Sun — happy if 
a ray reach it, if cloud and darkness do not shut out that light at the hour of death. 
For myself, were I so far the arbiter of my own fate that I might distribute over 
my whole life, in such a manner as I should think fit, those spiritual illuminations 
from the unseen world, which Heaven may have designed to vouchsafe me, I 
almost think that I would hoard them all up, with the self-denying jealousy of a 
miser, for that last unspeakably momentous hour, when the soul faints and 
falters in the darkness of its unknown journey — that so I might see the clouds 
breaking above me, and disclosing the deep, bright vistas into the glorious fields 
of the inner heaven. Whatever shadows may overcast my life, I would die in a 
spiritual, as in a material sunshine. 

Ever, my dear Anthony, thine. 

In sunshine and in shadow, 

Jonathan Fbxkb Slxnosby. 
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CHBIBTOYAM FALOAJC— MAC1A8. 



Contemporary with Bernardim Ei- 
beyro* was Christovam Falcam, whose 
name, according to the present Portu- 
guese fashion, should be written Chris- 
tovad Falcad : but lest that form should 
seem uncouth to such of our readers as 
are not conversant with Portuguese, 
we adopt, for their satisfaction, the 
more antiquated but more familiar- 
looking style of Christovam Falcam. 
The terminations ad and am are equi- 
valent, and are pronounced in the ver- 
nacular of Portugal with a peculiar 
nasal obtuse sound, something like the 
pronounciation of French nouns ending 
in n: but English readers, for their 
greater ease, may pronounce •' Chris- 
tovon Falcon." 

This poet, who flourished in the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century, and 
the Deginning of the sixteenth, was 
born at Portalegre, a handsome Epis- 
copal City, in the Province of Alem- 
tejo, beautifully situated at the foot of 
well- wooded mountains. He was the 
son of John Vaz de Almeida Falcam, 
Commandant of the Fort of Mina,t 
and his wife Donna Brites Pereira. 
The family appellation of Falcam was 
highly respectable, and well known at 
the Portuguese Court, where John 
Falcam was an especial favourite with 
King John II. But the name of Pe- 
reira was pre-eminently above the pa- 
ternal appellative of Falcam. It was 
endeared to the Portuguese by the 
memory of the Grand Constable^ of 
the Kingdom, Nuno Alvarez Pereira, 
beloved and revered in Portugal as 
the Cid was in Spain. When King 
Ferdinand died he left an only child, 
Beatrix, married to John L, King of 
Castile, who claimed the crown of 
Portugal in right of his wife. But the 
Portuguese, in general, who detested 
the Castilians (so nearly allied to them 
in language and position) with all the 



irreconcileable rancour of near rela- 
tions, were determined not to merge 
their nationality in vassalage to Castile, 
and elected for their king, as John L, 
the Grand Master of the Order of Avis, 
a natural brother of the deceased Ferdi- 
nand. The Castilians invaded Por- 
tugal, where they had some adherents, 
and among them the brothers of Nuno 
Alvarez Pereira; and others there 
were who remained undecided, dread- 
ing the power of Castile. But Pereira, 
in a grand council, won over the ma- 
jority, by his eloquence, to the cause 
of nationality, and induced the new 
King to give battle to the Spaniards, 
notwithstanding the greatly superior 
force of the latter, urging that the 
ardour of his countrymen would make 
up for their deficiency in numbers. 
Accordingly the rival armies met at 
Aljubarrota (in Estramadura), on the 
14th August, 1363 : the Portuguese 
amounted only to 6600 : the Castilians 
numbered 30,000. Pereira commanded 
the van (the King took his station in 
the centre), and the former with a 
small force sustained the brunt of the 
dreadful charges of the Castilians, vi- 
gorously led against him by his own bro- 
thers. By his valour Portugal gained 
a decisive victory, and secured her 
freedom : 10,000 Castilians were slain ; 
and the Portuguese monarch founded, 
in the vicinity of the field, the beautiful 
Dominican Abbey of Batalha (t. e ., the 
Battle), as William the Conqueror of 
England founded Battle Abbey to 
celebrate his victory at Hastings. But 
our " Battle" Abbey commemorates 
the victory of the foreigner; that of 
the Portuguese more appropriately sig- 
nalised the defeat of the alien. The 
valiant Pereira pursued the retreating 
enemies, and carried the war into their 
own country ; defeated and killed the 
-Grand Master of St. James; took Se- 



* See No. L in the Dublin University Magazine, No. CCXIX., for March, 1851. 

f On the coast of Guinea, a few miles west of Cape Coast Castle. It is the oldest Euro- 
pean fortification on the coast, having been erected by the Portuguese, in 1411, under the 
name of " St George da Mina." The Dutch took it from Portugal in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is now usually called Elmina. 
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ville, and dictated terms of peace to 
Castile. The King of Portugal created 
him Count of Ourem, and gave him 
large grants, which afterwards, with 
an ingratitude too common in history, 
he revoked at the instance of his Chan, 
cellor. Pereira was at first disgusted, 
and prepared to quit the kingdom which 
he had preserved for John : but the 
good patriot was prevailed on by the 
King to forget his just resentment, and 
be reconciled. The Great Constable 
has always been esteemed by the Por- 
tuguese as the saviour of their inde- 
rdence: his acts are immortalised 
Camoens in the Lusiad; and he 
has been the theme of verse with va- 
rious other native poets, 

Of the favour enjoyed by the Pereira 
family in succeeding years there are 
many traces in the annals of the Court 
of Lisbon. About the era of Christo- 
vam Falcam, we find John Rodriguez 
Pereira, the favourite of Isabella of 
Castile, first wife of Emanuel of Por- 
tugal; John de Mello Pereira, and 
Antonio Pereira, selected by Emanuel 
to accompany his daughter Beatrix to 
Savoy, and included by the Chronicler 
Resende in his catalogue of " very no- 
ble and principal persons ;" and espe- 
cially a Pereira bearing the historical 
name of Nuno, a particular favourite 
of John II. Of this Nuno Pereira we 
shall speak in another place. 

With the advantages of a great his- 
torical family name, and of connexions 
at Court, the two sons of Donna Brites 
Pereira and John Falcam dedicated 
themselves to the profession of arms — 
the elder by sea, tne younger by land. 
Damian de Sousa Falcam became an 
officer in the army of Portugal, and is 
mentioned by the Historian Barros, in 
his " Asia," as holding a command at 
Salsette, in the East Indies, in 1571, 
when the town was attacked, unsuc- 
cessfully, bv the native chiefs. His 
brother, Christovam Falcam, at an 
early age entered the Portuguese navy, 
which was then in a flourishing state : 
and from the rank he subsequently 
attained in the service it appears that 
his conduct and professional abilities 
were every way laudable : but the no- 
tices of him by Portuguese chroniclers 
are so scanty, that we are unable to 

five any account of his naval career, 
n the "Asia" of Barros and Couto, 
he is merely alluded to incidentally, as 
the brother of Captain Damian Falcam, 
and " celebrated for his love verses." 



His poems are not included in the 
collection called the "Fenix Renas- 
cida" (the renovated Phoenix) ; he is 
not mentioned by the biographer Car- 
doso, and the record by Barbosa Ma- 
chado, in his Biblioteca Lusitana, is as 
meagre as possible, and without the 
advantage of a single date. It is only 
from a few scattered gleanings, and 
from the half revealings in his own 
writings, that we are enabled to trace 
the shadowy outlines of his obscure 
but romantic storv. 

We cannot tell what years of his 
youth he had completed when he com- 
menced his life of feeling— his existence 
of Poetry and Love, like his cotem- 
porary, Kibeyro, it was love that gave 
inspiration to his muse ; like Ribeyro, 
he fixed his affections on a person 
superior to himself in rank, wealth, and 
position. But here the parallel ceases. 
The passion of Ribeyro, a married man, 
for the daughter of his sovereign, was 
absurd and reprehensible in the ex- 
treme; but the single-minded, pure, 
and ennobling attachment of Falcam, 
was only romantic, not blameable ; it 
was elevated, not audacious; it had 
only difficulties, not impossibilities, to 
contend with. The object of Chnsto- 
vam's tender and devoted love was the 
young and beautiful Donna Maria 
Erandam, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Court ; celebrated for her 
surpassing attractions, and honoured 
for her high birth, as the daughter of 
one of the most illustrious houses among 
the Fidalgos of Portugal. At the time 
of which we write, Diogo Brandam, a 
near relative of Donna Maria, filled 
the office of Royal Treasurer, and was 
one of the " very noble and principal 
persons" who escorted the Infanta Bea- 
trix to Savoy. He was a poet of repu- 
tation, and ere we conclude we shall 
give a few specimens of his versifica- 
tion. 

More happy than Ribeyro dared 
ever hope to be, Falcam's love was 
returned : his talents and accomplish- 
ments, and, doubtless, the romantic 
traits in his character, made a deep 
and lasting impression on the beautiful 
Maria, and tney interchanged their 
vows of fidelity. Their interviews were 
among the exquisite scenes of " Cin- 
tra's Glorious Eden," that " variegated 
maze of mount and glen," eulogised 
by Byron in verse in « Childe Ha- 
rold," and in prose in his letters to 
his mother, as uniting in itself " all 
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the wildness of the Western Highlands 
with the verdure of the south of 
France:" scenes well calculated to 
derate the tenderness of the lovers, 
and to give refinement to the poet's 
inspirations. The shores of the Tagus 
and of the Mondego are celebrated 
by Falcam in his poetry, as also conse- 
crated to him by the associations of 
his love. Alone those same shores 
had Bernardim fubeyro wandered in 
his despair, and sting the lays of his 
insane, but not the less earnest and ar- 
dent love. 

The family of Donna Maria Bran- 
dam at length discovered the attach- 
ment subsisting between her and Fal- 
cam ; and, enraged at what they termed 
the presumption of the young sailor, 
and the imprudence of Donna Maria, 
from whose charms they had expected 
some brilliant conquest, pronounced a 
violent and inflexible hostility to the 
hopes of the lovers. But they found 
Maria's affections too firmly plighted 
to be recalled at their decree ; and 
judging absence to be the " best cure 
for love," they resolved on hurrying 
her away from scenes with which the 
memory of her lover was too strongly 
associated, and from a place where 
there might still be a danger of their 
meeting. But, before the separation, 
Christovam and Maria, using the stra- 
tagems of lovers, stole one last inter- 
view ; the deep feeling of which, the 
tears, the reiterated farewells, the part- 
ings and returnings, the sorrow and 
the tenderness, Falcam afterwards em- 
balmed in his memory by his verse. 
The lovers parted, and Christovam 
was left to seek solace in the effusions 
of his muse. 

His poetry is like that of Ribeyro* — 
pastoral and lyric — and bears such a 
strong resemblance to Ribeyro's, that 
the verses of both might be supposed 
to be the offspring of one mind. Like 
Ribeyro's, Falcam's verse is simple al- 
most to meagreneas : not a word, not 
an epithet, more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. His simplicity is like the 
nakedness of a Grecian statue, equally 
unclad, but equally chaste and pure. 
Were we to translate quite as simply 
as he wrote, our translation would be 
not only bald and meagre, but often 
unintelligible. Falcam is, to the full, 
as earnest and as deeply feeling as Ri- 



beyro, but more tender, more quaint, 
and more original ; and there is a me- 
lody, a musical sweetness in the Por- 
tuguese, to which we dare not flatter 
ourselves we can do justice, whatever 
may be the fidelity of our translation in 
other respects. An artist may imitate 
a rose, leaf for leaf and tint for tint ; 
but can he give to the copy the native 
perfume of the original? ^ Like Ribeyro, 
Falcam was imbued with a taste for 
plays on words and repetitions of one 
expression or idea in a variety of invo- 
lutions and evolutions, resemblances 
and contrasts, oppositions and agree- 
ments. But such taste was prevalent 
among other European writers beside 
the Portuguese, and it continued even 
to a later date than that of which we 
now speak ; and examples of it maybe 
found in our own early poets. For in- 
stance, Giles Fletcher, who died 1623, 
writes thus : — 

" The birth of Him that no beginning knew, 
Yet gives beginning to all that are born ; 
And how the Infinite far greater grew 
By growing less : and how the rising morn, 
That shot from heaven, did unto heaven re- 
tarn ; 
The obsequies of Him that could not die, 
The death of life and of eternity, 
How worthily He died that died unworthily.** 

Similar specimens of antithesis a- 
bound in Petrarch (who, however, 
wrote long before Falcam's time), as 
in his 90th sonnet : — 

" Pace non trovo, non ho da far guerra ; 
E temo, e spero, ed ardo, e son un ghiaccio : 
£ volo sopra'l cielo, e giaccio in terra : 
£ nulla stringo, e tutto 1 mondo abbraocio." 

«* I have no peace, yet have no means of war ; 
I fear, and hope, and bum, and turn to ice ; 
I fly to heaven, yet grovel on the earth ; 
I nothing clasp, yet all the world embrace." 

To return to Falcam. The principal, 
and longest, and probably the first of 
his compositions, is an eclogue, con- 
sisting of ninety decimas, or stanzas, of 
ten lines each, interspersed with some 
cantigas in shorter stanzas. It is called 
" The Loves of Crisfal," " Los Amores 
de Crisfal" and is the history of the 
love-passages between the jpoet and 
his mistress. Bouterwek (" History of 
Spanish and Portuguese Literature ") 



• Of which we gave specimens in our former Number. 
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says, " The rural scenery described in 
this eclogue, like that in the poems of 
Ribeyro, is ail national : the Tagus, the 
Mondego, and the Rocks of Cintra are 
introduced here, as in Ribeyro's ro- 
mance. The story is simple. Two 
lovers are separated by the severity of 
their parents. The shepherd relates 
his sorrows, and calls to mind his past 
days of happiness. This reminiscence 
gives birtn to a kind of tale, which is 
interwoven with the complaints of the 
shepherd." But there is an important 
difference between this eclogue and 
Ribeyro's poems: the latter was ob- 
liged to baffle curiosity as to the object 
of his daring and unpardonable love- 
to conceal the truth under mysterious 
disguises, and to assume false, or un- 
recognisably altered names. But Fal. 
cam's pure devotion needed not the 
concealment of conscious guilt ; on the 
real name of his beloved he dwells with 
affectionate fidelity. She is the Maria 
of his eclogue ; his own name he barely 
modifies into Chrisfal, and that, ap- 
parently, but to suit his rythm. We 
shall attempt a translation of some 
passages at the close of the poem, de- 
scriptive of the parting between Crisfal 
and Maria ; but we snail compress the 
decimas into the more familiar eight- 
line stanza :— 

ECLOGUE. FRAGMENT. 

She knew me then, her sad eyes raising ; 

And tears, like rain, I saw her shed : 
She tnrn'd not from her steadfast gazing, 

Bat still no word to me she said. 
/ spake to her so deeply grieving, 

" My heart's desire, my ever dear. 
Which shall I trust ? In which believing ? 

Or what I tee, or what I fear ?' 

Thus to my joyless love replying, 

With trembling voice she said, " In me 
What seest thou, Crisfal — what descrying 

That cannot be believed by thee 7" 
" I fear," cried I, " griefs fullest measure, 

To see thee not for years again ; 
I see thee now ; but fear the pleasure 

Is but illusion brief and vain." 

" Ah, wretched maid I unblest, unblessing, 

How can such cruel heart be thine ?* 
She said ; then clasp'd me closely, pressing 

My cheek to hers, her lip to mine. 
Fast flow*d her tears, like torrents seeming ; 

Salt tears a mourner weeps, they say, 
But sweet were hers, though sadly streaming, 

My fond lips caught and Iriss'd away. 

Then I too wept ; and, broken-hearted, 
Exclaim'd, with many a plaint and sigh, 

" Why have not soul and body parted — 
Have I not now good cause to die V 



To see my heavy teardrops rolling 
But made her own the raster flow ; 

And thus she sought with words consoling, 
And tender voice to soothe my woe : — 

" My gentle Crisfal, loved so dearly ! 

Weep not ! I know thy loyalty ; 
'Us solace sweet to speak sincerely, 

And thus I feel thou speak* at to me ; 
For falsehood's words can never borrow 

Of soul-felt truth the earnest tone. 
My Crisfal, wouldst thou cheer my sorrow, 

First let me see thee soothe thine own." 

At the conclusion of the poem, FaU 
cam veils the fate of Cristal in ob- 
scurity, simply (as we must infer) be- 
cause at that time he was himself ig- 
norant of what that fate would, in all 
probability, be. He says : — 

When came the end of Chrisfal's sadness, 
Or what his fate no man can tell ; 

But late, and long-delayed, does gladness 
Reach him on whom such angnish feU. 

In Falcam's eclogue there is an idea 
so pretty, so fresn, and so delicate, 
that it makes in itself a pleasing little 
morceau, in the style of the old Greek 
epigrams; and as such we have ex- 
tracted and translated it : — 

The shepherd sang his sad farewell • 

A wood-nymph, lisf ning to his vow, 
Caught up the fond words as they fell, 

And carv'd them on a poplar bough- 
It was a young and growing tree ; 

And there she wrote the words of love, 
That, rising with it, they might be 

PlacM high this sordid earth above — 
Where no low thought could e'er attain 
To desecrate the poet's strain ! 

On reading this in the original, 
something redolent of the fragrance of 
the terse Greek epigrams seemed to 
float across our senses. To help our 
reminiscences, we took up the " Antho- 
logy" of Constantino Cephalus, and 
turning over its leaves, we have found 
an epigram which has the same turn of 
thought as Falcam's, but certainly less 
tender, less ingenious than the idea of 
our Lusitanian. It is the epigram by 
Constantino Siculus on his chair, be- 
ginning E# ptv rtt r*fH •**, 

Here is our translation of it :— 

THE POET'S CHAIR. 

Art thou the Muses' vot'ry ? Stay ! 

Sit freely down ! — but if thy mind 
Doth scarcely own their classic sway, 

Go hence another seat to find. 
Never shall man uncultur*d dare 
To rest him in this halloVd chair. 
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The family of Donna Maria Bran- 
dam placed her in the Cistercian Con- 
vent of Lorvao, not with any idea of 
her ultimately taking the veil, bat as a 
boarder, with the view of more effectu- 
ally securing her against any attempt 
of Falcam to see or correspond with 
her, while under the vigilant surveil- 
lance of the abbess. The convent of 
Lorvao had been, from early times, a 
fashionable retreat. There devotees of 
high rank immured themselves. About 
two centuries before the time of which 
we write, it had reckoned among its 
veiled denizens two royal sisters of 
Portugal, daughters of King Sancho 
I. One of them, Sancha, who ruled 
there as abbess, had become a nun from 
choice; but her elder sister, Teresa, 
had been forced into the cloister by 
the severity of her fate. She had been 
married to Alfonso IX., King of Leon, 
to whom she was strongly attached ; 
and he reciprocated her feelings. But, 
alas, for them I the Pope denounced 
their marriage. They were first-cou- 
sins ; the mother of Teresa ( Urraca, 
Queen of Portugal) and the father of 
Alfonso (Ferdinand II., of Castile and 
Leon) were sister and brother; and 
the Pope commanded the divorce of 
Teresa from her beloved husband, 
their affinity being within the prohi- 
bited degrees, though they had been 
united long enough to be the parents 
of a son and two daughters. In vain 
did the Kings of Portugal and Castile 
support the cause of their unhappy 
children, remonstrating with the Pope 
on the arbitrary nature of his decree, 
as the marriage of first-cousins had 
been so frequently sanctioned by the 
occupants of St. Peter's chair. Inno- 
cent ILL was the most self-willed of 
pontiffs. Regardless of the claims of 
poor Teresa's guiltless offspring, he 
excommunicated the royal pair and 
their kingly fathers, for their opposi- 
tion to his will, and laid Portugal under 
an interdict, hong Sancho, touch- 
ed with compassion for his subjects, on 
whom this terrible measure of ecclesias- 
tical power so heavily pressed, gave 
way at length, and consented to the 
divorce of his innocent and unfortu- 
nate daughter, who, torn away from 
her young children and her husband, 
took refuge in the convent of Lorvao, 
to hide herself from the world in her 
unnatural stale of widowhood ; widow- 
ed and childless, yet with a husband 
and children still living, to be nothing 



thenceforth to her but a bitter memo- 
ry, the existing monuments of a con- 
nexion that was virtuous and happy, 
till construed into a crime, and turned 
into a sorrow without hope. Reasons 
of state induced Alfonso to marry 
again (with Berengera of Castile), but 
Teresa had bade adieu for ever to the 
world, to love, and hope; and only 
strove to solace her wretchedness by 
such intense zeal for religious observ- 
ances, that she came to be regarded 
as a saint, and died in the odour of 
sanctity, in 1290. Royalty has been 
often accused of trampling on the 
hearts of subjects; but royalty has 
often itself, in turn, suffered severely 
in its own lacerated feelings. 

The story of the royal nun, so unfor- 
tunate in her once-hallowed love, was 
a depressing theme for Donna Maria's 
meditations, when sequestered herself 
within the cloisters where the discrown- 
ed Queen of Leon had been immured ; 
and where the conventual traditions of 
her sorrows and her self-inflicted aus- 
terities were still prevalent. The fair 
Brandam must have despondingly re- 
flected, that since the protection of a 
kingly father and husband had failed to 
secure Teresa in the enjoyment of 
wedded love, what hope could Maria 
have for the happy issue of her attach- 
ment, opposed by all her family ; and her 
lover bound to her by no tie save his 
own inclinations ? — and of their con- 
stancy how could she be secure, cut off 
as she was from all intercourse with 
him? It seems to have been during 
this painful separation that Crisfai 
addressed to his absent love the follow- 
ing cantiga, or glossed motto : — 

CANTIGA. 

MOTTO. 

live-long nights I watch and weep— 
live-long nights unblest by sleep. 

OL08S. 

Since my eyes their joy and sorrow 
Saw, at Love's first glance, in thee. 

They some rest from sleep might borrow, 
But no rest remains for ma. 
Nights still come, and days still flee ; 

Yet to see and hear thee never 

Keeps my pillow sleepless ever. 

Busy Thought, incessant musing, 

Pondera all that Mem'ry shows ; 
Wakeful Care a cure refusing, 
Cares not to forget its woes. 
Nights that ought to bring repose 
But as days my sorrow numbers- 
Weary nights, unblest by slumbers ! 
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Where's my happy Past ?— deputed ; 

Changed, alas ! to present pain ! 
Discontented, broken-hearted, 

Now nor rest nor peace I gain. 

How can he, whoee aching brain 
Truly feels such griefs oppress him, 
Hope at night for sleep to bless him ? 

All I fain would see, descrying 
Only with my fond hearts eyes, 

I lie down with anxious cighing, 
And with passion's throb arise. 
Day to me thy form denies — 

Night brings not thy voice to cheer me ; 

How can sleep, sweet sleep, come near me ! 

But Falcam's feelings did not eva- 
porate in complaints; his chivalrous 
love prompted him to strive for the 
liberation of his mistress, and his active 
energy enabled him to succeed. How 
he accomplished his enterprise we know 
not; perhaps, in the most approved 
fashion of romance, with a ladder of 
ropes, under the friendly protection of 
night. He did succeed in freeing his 
Maria; they eloped together, and 
safely reached Elvas, a town not far 
from Falcam's native Portalegre ; and 
there they were solemnly, though pri- 
vately married, with all the rites of 
their Church. But their romance, un- 
like most others, did not end with 
marriage, nor did their union tend to 
unite them ; on the contrary, it occa- 
sioned them a more prolonged and 
more painful separation, and inflicted 
on them new sorrows and trials. Fal- 
cam had drawn on himself, not only 
the enmity of the proud and powerful 
family whose daughter he had married 
in their despite, but had incurred the 
anger of the Church, by eloping with 
the inhabitant of a convent. He was 
denounced, arrested, torn away from 
his newly-married wife, and hurried to 
a gloomy prison, where he remained 
incarcerated for five years. Five long 
years the young, active sailor was con- 
fined to one narrow space : five years, 
and the free air of heaven never 
breathed on the cheek that was wont 
to be saluted by the ocean breeze : five 
years, and he never once beheld her for 
whose sake he had exposed himself to 
so much suffering. In their former 
separation he was at liberty, and could 
make efforts for their mutual happi- 
ness. But now he was powerless, 
" cribbed, cabined, and confined," in 
a small dim cell, where the light of day 
scarce dared peep between the bars. 
Yet, the iron did not enter the cap- 
tive's soul ; his mind never sank either 



into stupidity, fcadesaness, or misan- 
thropy, nor did his heart degenerate 
into hardness : for in his heart there 
was a well-spring of ever-gushing ten- 
derness ; and in nis mind an elasticity, 
a religious patience, a quiet trust and 
hope that preserved him in a healthy 
state of moral feeling during his meet 
cruel and unjust imprisonment. 

From his dungeon he addressed to his 
Maria a long poetic epistle, which is a 
sort of romance, descriptive of his his- 
tory and feelings. It is superscribed, 
"A letter of Crisfid, which, while a 

Erisoner, he addressed to a lady whom 
e had privately married, contrary to 
the will of her relatives." Hie follow- 
ing are its opening lines, as we trans- 
late them :— 

CABTA. 

Prisoners tell all their hoars : for them each 
day 

Counts as a thousand years ere pas'd away. 

But, ah ! what reckoning shall my heart em- 
ploy 

To couut my days, so destitute of joy? 

My own true love ! whom it was bliss to 
know, 

Whom not to see is grief —think on my woe, 

My bitter fate, prison, and absence long ; 

And penance that, without committed wrong, 

Behind these bars I bend to as my doom ; 

My eyes can nought discern amid the gloom — 

Blind, dead they seem ; bat what have they 
to see? 

What seeks their gaze, since thus deprivM of 
thee? 

Yet 'mid my sorrows can I see full clear 

That five sad years I have been captive here : 

How many more may I yet feel pass by 

In solitude and dull vacuity. 

From among the various cantagas 
that Falcam wrote in his captivity, we 
shall translate a few of the shortest. 
We must naturally find in them some 
occasional fluctuations of feeling ; for, 
though never conquered by despair, 
vet there must have been times when 
he suffered from nervous depression, 
and doubted the reasonableness of 
hope: — 

CANTIGA. 

'Mid all my fitful feelings, 

Which shall the surest be? 
Hope's, like a dream's revealings ? 

Or grief's reality ? 
My long delusions taught me 

Sad truths when at their close ; 
Time and long yean have brought me 

But fruitless cares and woes. 
Better is certain sorrow, 

Than varying feeling's sway : 
He risks much for to-morrow 

Who trusts vain hope to-day. 
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Hie following is in a stall more de- 
sponding strain : — 

CANTIGA. 

To what extreme can I be tending ? 

How rig'rous is my destiny ! 
Of perils o'er my path impending, 

The greatest to myself am L 
Much have I fear'd ; bat, ah ! too truly 

May heart that loves me fear for me, 
last from myself I heed not duly 

My own protector still to be- 
Not as I ought myself defending, 

IVe welcomed Ul as it drew nigh : 
Of perils on my fete attending, 

Thus to myself the worst am I. 

Here, however, is an antidote to the 
two foregoing :_ 

CAKTIQA. 

E'en yet, despite of all my care, 

Hope doth not disavow me : 
I will not, may not yet despair, 

Nor will my heart allow me— 
My heart, that not one hour could live, 

Unless in hope abiding : 
But its own high deservings give 

Strength to its high confiding. 
"Who merits much, hopes much and long; 

Did I my hope surrender, 
'Twould be, I feel, a grievous wrong 

To heart so true and tender. 

One of Falcam's little poems is such 
an odd specimen of antithesis, and of 
endless repetitions, that we present it 
to the reader as an example of a taste 
once very prevalent, though we find 
great difficulty in rendering it into 
English with tolerable fidelity, as in 
the original it consists almost wholly of 
the perpetual recurrence of the words 
"begin" and "end." 

OAHTIGA. 

I saw the end at the beginning ; 

TV beginning at the end I see : 
What is this web my fate is spinning ? 

Where can end or beginning be ? 

When first this grief began, 'twas gladness 
Methought I then from fete had won : 

I looked for bliss ; but ah ! in sadness 
Hope ended when 'twas scarce begun. 

Where it began it briefly ended, 

Then at the end began again ; 
So that I know not if suspended, 

Or still renewing be my pain. 

When ills began, I, hopeful ever, 
Did in their end my weal divine ; 

But so that weal hath pass'd, that never 
Can joyous ending now be mine. 

VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXXII. 



Then let the end begin its ending, 

Since end commencement works within ; 

I know not how my fate is tending— 
Whether to end or to begin. 

Similar specimens of repetitions oc- 
cur in the Italian poets of early times, 
especially in Petrarch ; we may point 
in particular to his canzone, com. 
mencing— 

" Chi e fermato di menar sua vita 
Su per l'onde fellaci, o per gli wngl? &c 

The six words, vita, fine, scogli, legno, 
porto, and vela are perpetually recur- 
ring in a regular and artificial arrange- 
ment throughout thirty-nine lines. 

The examples we have given of Fal- 
cam's poems are not, perhaps, the very 
best that might be selected, out brevity 
is a material consideration in a paper 
of this kind. His works are very rare ; 
we are not aware of their ever having 
been published collectively in a sepa- 
rate book ; we believe they are only to 
be found as an appendix to the old 
Lisbon edition of the writings of Ber- 
nardim Ribeyro ; and strange as it may 
seem, there is no specimen of them 

S'ven in the " LusUanian Parnassus," 
ough Ribeyro finds a place therein. 
To resume. The hour of Christovam 
Falcam's freedom at length arrived. 
How he was liberated we have not 
read ; whether the Pereiras interested 
themselves on his behalf; whether the 
Brandams became wearied or ashamed 
of their malice ; or whether the set 
term of his imprisonment had expired. 
He came forth from his cell unbroken 
in spirit, uncrushed in heart : Be had 
suffered deeply, yet ho neither fled 
from, nor hated the world, for the 
sake of a few ; but resumed his station 
in the ranks of mankind, ready to act 
bravely and faithfully the part allotted 
to him from Heaven. We must not 
doubt (though records are silent) that 
his beloved wife was restored to him, 
living and loving, to share his rising 
fortunes, and to rejoice with the pride 
of affection in the honours to which he 
was, ere long, advanced : for he re- 
turned to his profession with a frame 
still strong, a spirit still fresh. " Once 
more upon the waters " was his feel- 
ing, like that of Byron ; yet with a far 
different view : the wayward English- 
man, to fly from his nation ; the long- 
enduring Portuguese, to servehis coun- 
try. " Once more upon the waters 1'* 
the sea-breeze brought back health to 
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the captive's sallow cheek; the wave* 
wafted the sailor to fortune. ^ He 
became an admiral, was appointed 
Governor of Madeira, and was invested 
with the Order of Christ— an order of 
knighthood instituted by King Dink, 
in 1320, and which was long esteemed 
highly honourable, though in later 
times it has fallen considerably, owing 
to the indiscriminate manner in which 
it has been bestowed. 

FalcanTs story vindicates the ways 
of Providence. Though he seemed, at 
one time, abandoned to his enemies, 
he was lifted above them by a strong 
hand ; he suffered injustice patiently, 
and was rewarded abundantly. This 
is all we are able to relate of him. 
We know not the particulars of his 
career ; what years he numbered, nor 
the date of his death ; whether his 
Maria survived him, nor what posterity 
they left. But if it were ever possible 
to collect materials for a memoir of him, 
the following lines of Scott would fur- 
nish an appropriate motto : — 

" Grieve not fbr thy ▼«*•, 
Dlfgrmoe, and tronblt t 
For He who honour bert bectewi 
Con give thee double.** 

Afarftifen, Canto tL 

Having concluded our slight sketch 
of Christovam Falcam's story, we may 
now revert to two persons before 
mentioned,* Nuno Pereira* and Diogo 
Brandam, who are connected with him, 
not merely as cotemporaries and bro- 
ther poets, but also, the first as a re- 
lative of his mother's family, the other 
of his wife's. Nuno Pereira was an 
habitus of the Court from an early age. 
He was the companion of John II. in 
his boyhood, when Prince of Portugal, 
and continued a particular favourite 
with the monarcn throughout life, 
though, at one time, he nearly for- 
feited the royal favour by playing too 
deep a game for his own elevation* 
He sighed to attain the same rank 
as his great namesake the Constable, 
created Count of Ourem; and one 
day, when alone with the boy- Prince, 
he prevailed on John to give him a 
written promise to create mm Count, 
as soon as he succeeded to the throne. 
This paper the designing favourite kept 
secret, never afterwards alluding to it. 
Years elapsed ; the Prince became 
King ; and then Pereira suddenly pre- 



sented the document, which had wholly 
escaped from Don John's memory, ana 
claimed the forgotten promise. Hie 
King, displeased at the advantage 
taken of his youthful partiality, and at 
the uncandia silence so long preserved 
by Pereira, referred the matter to his 
council, who unanimously condemned 
the claim ; upon which John tore the 
paper, telling Pereira that he thought 
he should confer on him a greater be- 
nefit by punishing him, than bygrant- 
ing his unreasonable wish. The fa- 
vourite's fall might havebeen predicted; 
but he was a clever courtier, an agree- 
able man, humorous and witty, and a 
ready versifier ; and he speedily rein- 
stated himself in his Sovereign's good 
graces, and received from him many 
marks of kindness. 

The poems of Nuno Pereira are rare; 
they have not been published, except 
in the old Cancionero, or Book of 
Songs, collected in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Garcia de Resende, which is 
extremely scarce, only a few copies of 
it being extant in Portugal. We shall 
offer as a specimen, a translation of the 
trovae, or stanzas, he addressed to 
Henrique d'Almeyda, on his return 
from Castile, where he had resided 
some time in the suite of the Duke of 
Viseu (brother-in-law of John II.). 
Almeyda, full of enthusiasm for the 
CastiHans, affected their language and 
manners, depreciating those of Portu- 
gal, and boasted of the patronage and 
intimacy of the Spanish nobles. The 
national seal of Pereira (who hated 
the CastiHans like a true Portuguese) 
was irritated j and he rallied the dege- 
nerate Lusitanian in a little poem* 
which is applicable to many a foreign- 
smitten traveller in our own day. Its 
light and playfully satirical strain forma 
a variety, after the penseroio and amo- 
roso style of the preceding transla- 
tions : — 

TBOVAS. 

Welcome! whatever you are, 
Portuguese or Cdstflian Don : 
You shine out like a star, 
Proud, that afar 
Kambling beyond our realm you've gone. 

You bring new style and state, 
To scorn the manners of our nation : 
^_ On graces you dilate, 

And deem you great, 
But sink, instead, in estimation. 



* Neither of these persons is mentioned either by Bouterwek or Sbmondi 
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Nought of Granada's plain, 
Nor exploits of the war Fll hear; 

Your embassy in vain, 
You strive amain 
To force on my unwilling ear. 

Of ladies' loves say nought ; 
Nor of rich lords with well-paid rents; 

Nor of the knights who fought, 
And glory bought 
In tented fields and tournaments. 

Of Spanish Kmg or Queen 
Not e'en one word HI hear from you ; 

I know you well, I ween, 
And so I mean 
To teach you what you ought to da 

Refrain from all degrees 
Of boastful talk when I am present ; 

Speak native Portuguese, 
Nor ever tease 
Me with your Spanish tongue unpleasant 

Count not your chicks ere yet 
They have been hatclfd : when you redte 

All from your friends, high set, 
You hope to get, 
You make us smile — nay, laugh outright ; 

I wish my luck gave me 
Half what you boast will be your prizes ; 

But that your thoughts Mas be, 
In verity, 
/ form some contrary surmises. 

You talk of wool ; nor spare 
Of your inventions all to tell ; 

And then Castile you swear, 
Beyond compare, 
All other countries doth excel 

The dear and private friend 
Of men of rank you feign to be ; 

And sighing, you pretend 
To condescend — 
I know your little tricks, you see. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Your temper has been crost 
By John De Mena's* verse, I wis ; 
Don, with vast things engross'd, 

Great man, you're lost 
Here in a kingdom small as this. 

Diogo Brandam was born at Opor- 
to, and lived in the reigns of John 
II. , Emanuel, and John ELI. He 
held the post of the King's Treasu- 
rer, and was esteemed as a graceful 
and pathetic poet ; but his poems, like 
those of Nuno Pereira, are preserved 
only in the scarce " Cancionero'* of 
Resende. He died 1530. We shall 
translate from him a cantiga, a viL 



kmcete, or pastoral lay, and an eiparsa, 
or overflowing of the heart. They are 
in the usual style of their age, charac- 
terised by conceits and plays on words 9 
but soft, tender, and earnest >— 

OANTIOA. 

And is it, then, thy joy to know 
Thy charms to death betray me ? 

Well, give me life ; for even so 
The oftener shalt thou slay me. 

A thousand deaths I shall receive 

In life thus of thy giving ; 
But one sole death wul me bereave 

The life of my own living. 

Then take thy wul, and smfle to sea 
Thy charms to death betray me ; 

To grant me life will only be 
The more and more to slay me. 

VIIXANCBTn. 

If aught of bliss my eyes obtain, 
Gazing on thee the bliss is vain, 
Lost in redoubled pangs again. 

Alas ! the false delusive pleasure 

That from each glance I thought to gain ; 
I pay it back in double measure 

Of love increas* d, increasing pain. 

So when my gazing eyes would fain 
Catch bliss from thine, the bliss is bane — 
I only feel redoubled pain. 

It will be observed that the vUUm- 
cete is marked not only by a repetition 
of the idea with which it commences, 
but by an unvarying recurrence of the 
initiative rhymes. This we must sup- 
pose is intended to characterise pastoral 
plainness and simplicity. 

S8PAB8A. 

Think not, deceiv'd, thou'rt undeceiving 
Thy lover's heart by cold disdain. 

Love grows the more, no peace retrieving ; 

Love grows the more, tho' deeper grieving 
The hapless one who loves in vain. 

But, lady, wouldst thou free for ever 
Thine ear from my unwelcome sigh, 

One sole remede is thine — to sever 
life's thread at once, and let me die. 

We know nothing, not even tho 
name of the lady to whom Diogo Bran- 
dam addressed his verses ; but let us 
hope they were the breathings of a pas- 



* A Spanish poet of this name flourished in Castile, in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It would seam that some verses of his had been applied to Almeida, to the annoyance of 
the latter. 
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sion not less worthy than was that pure 
affection for which Christovam Fal- 
cam was so much persecuted by the 
Brandam family. 

There was another early Portuguese 
poet,Macias,Burnamed the Enamoured, 
one point in whose story resembles the 
main incident in Falcam's tale, impri- 
sonment for love, but unlike Falcam's in 
other respects, for Macias's passion was 
wild and lawless like Ribeyro's, though 
less presumptuous. Macias was born 
at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in the province of Gallicia, but 
was attracted into Spain by the bril- 
liant reputation of Henrique, Marquis 
of Villena, Grand Master of the Order 
of Calatrava — a poet, a philosopher, 
and a warrior, and the able Governor 
of Castile and Arragon, during the mi- 
nority of their respective Kings, to both 
of whom this noble was related. The 
young Gallician, poetic, enthusiastic, 
and brave, was eager to serve under 
such a chief; and he obtained the post 
of Escudero, or Squire-at-arms, to the 
accomplished Villena, the atmosphere 
of whose Viceregal Court was conge- 
nial to a romantic temperament: for 
the Marquis was not only a valiant sol- 
dier and an admired poet, but had 
also acquired the fame of a magician, 
from his researches into the natural 
sciences, in which he followed Arabian 
guides. He was a munificient patron 
of poetry ; in Arragon he prevailed on 
the King to found an Academy for Trou- 
badours, with prizes on the plan of the 
famous Floral Games at Toulouse ; and 
in Castile he established an institution 
called the Consistory of the Gay Science, 
for which he wrote an Art of Poetry, 
still extant, though imperfect. He 
composed the first allegorical drama 
known in Spain (the origin of the sub- 
sequent moralities and mysteries), and 
caused it to be represented at Saragossa 
before King Ferdinand L, on the occa- 
sion of his marriage. And, besides his 
minor poems, he made a translation of 
the iEneid (now lost), and wrote a my- 
thological and moral piece, called " The 
Labours of Hercules.'* 

The residence of Villena was near 
the frontiers of the Moors; and in the 
frequent wars between them and the 
Spaniards, Macias enjoyed opportuni- 



ties of signalising his bravery, and of 
studying the art of war as well as the 
art of poetry under his distinguished 
master. A stout soldier in the field, 
Macias was a lover and a troubadour 
in the castle. "A knight without a 
mistress," says Don Quixote, "is like 
a tree without leaves ;" so is a poet. 
The mistress of the troubadour's heart 
and lute was a young lady in the same 
household, a ward of Viflena's, and he 
loved her with all the ardour of his 
enthusiastic Gallician temperament. 
Their attachment was concealed for 
some time ; but the Marauis on disco- 
vering it was extremely displeased, as 
he had previously destined the lady's 
hand for a Hidalgo of Porcuna,* to whom 
he now speedily united her, in order 
to annihilate the hopes and the pas- 
sion of her forbidden lover. But her 
marriage only increased the wayward, 
and no longer justifiable flame of Ma- 
cias, who persisted in his homage to the 
bride, and continued to pour out in 
verse his complaints, and his vows of 
never-dying love. Though residing in 
Spain, as his adopted country, he was 
still national enough to write in his 
native Gallician dialect ; and the fer- 
vour of his strains won for him the ap- 
pellation of The Enamoured, among 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, who 
sympathised with everything warm 
and romantic, without inquiring very 
scrupulously whether it were deserving 
of sympathy. 

It would appear, however, that the 
lady, after her marriage, abstained 
from countenancing his passion; for 
in the following esparsa he complains 
that the madness of his love has pre- 
vented her from showing him the cour- 
tesy (i.e., encouragement) which he so 
fondly sought. We confess we discover 
less of poetic merit than of love in this 
short effusion :— 

ESPARSA. 

My love kind courtesy has sought : 

Though courtesy should ne'er expire, 
Yet, for my woe, my madness wrought 

A hindrance to my fond desire. 
Henceforth, with care, that every day 

Increases in my troubled thought, 
Thus shall I sing my plaintive lay : 
" My heart is sad — is sad for ever : 
When hath it cause for gladness ? — Never.*' 



* A town of Andalusia, between Cordova and Jaen, on the top of a hill, and encompassed 
by rocks. The name is derived from Porcvs, a pig, because a Soman Proconsul erected there 
a statue to a sow that farrowed thirty pigs. 
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The Hidalgo of Porcuna was justly 
irritated at the pertinacity of the Gal- 
Hcian'8 passion for his bride : and the 
Marquis of Villena, displeased with 
Macias's improper conduct towards the 
wife of another, frequently remon- 
strated with him, exhorting him to 
abandon, at least, the demonstrations 
of his hopeless and perverse pursuit ; 
but all was in vain : and the Marquis, 
incensed at his Squire's obstinate dis- 
regard of his wishes, sent him to pri- 
son in the Castle of Arjonilla, a town 
in the then kingdom of Jaen, belonging 
to the order of Calatrava. But even 
this decisive measure failed of its in- 
tended effect : Marias, overlooking the 
true aspect of his captivity, spent his 
time in composing verses on the mis- 
fortune of absence from his beloved. 
He found some messenger about his 
prison to whom he ventured to entrust 
the commission of carrying to his lady- 
love the following poem, the last he 
ever wrote : — 



THE LA8T LAY OF MACIAS. 
Those who behold the captive's anguish, 

Mov*d to compassion, fain would know 
Why doth he ever sigh and languish — 

From what deep source his sorrows flow : 
In all the world friend have I none, 
"Not one, to whom my secret woe 
I dare reveal, save thee alone. 
I feel I may not nurse my sadness 
With thoughts that only tend to madness. 

A happier lot to gain, aspiring 

Too high, I fell — so low my fall 
That now I lie, like one expiring, 

Poor, helpless, and forsook by all. 
With love and grief I tell it thee ; 

I, the fll-starrM, the prison's thrall ; 
But what I am too well I see — 
When falls the fool, the higher ever 
He tries to climb, with vain endeavour. 

Ah, my poor madness never ceases, 

Though pain its guerdon ever gave : 
Nay, my unreason so increases, 

Ambition goads me to the grave. 
TV ungranted wish, to see again 

Thy fiice, is all on earth I crave- 
Then thus I sing my joyless strain :— 
" The man who is in prison lying, 
In prison is already dying. 1 ' 

My wayward sorrow still impels me 

To perilous and dubious strait ; 
For ever fthus my heart foretells me) 

Shall disappointment be my fate. 
But vainly men from me shall seek 

More of my sad and hopeless state — 
Thus let them deem, thus let them speak 3 
" The hound attacks in madness blindly 
The master-hand that roTd him kindly." 



The reader will perceive the allu- 
sions to the prohibition of the Marquis 
against the declaration of Macias's love. 
The two concluding lines have a dou- 
ble meaning: that the world would 
say the blindness of his passion had 
made him ungrateful to his master; 
but that he felt the affection he had 
fostered was preying on his own heart, 
as the rabid hound bites the hand that 
caressed him. This was the death- 
song of the Swan. The messenger 
charged with the ill-omened missive 
was met, and the paper intercepted by 
the jealous Hidalgo, who, incensed be- 
yond endurance, mounted his horse, 
and rode off, on the instant, to Ar- 
jonilla, probably with the intention 
of having the offender confined in a 
more rigorous imprisonment. Macias, 
meanwhile, had seated himself at his 
open, but barred window, looking out 
anxiously for the return of his messen- 
ger, half hoping, perhaps, some word 
of pity from her for whom he was suf. 
fenng so keenly. The Hidalgo, riding 
up to the castle, saw him in the win- 
dow, and, transported with fury at 
the appearance of bis would-be rival, 
hurled at him a lance with which he 
was armed. The weapon struck the 
unfortunate captive with fatal force, 
and laid him dead on the spot. 

Thus perished miserably m his youth 
the victim of a wrong and perversely- 
indulged passion — one whose valour 
and accomplishments might have led 
him to happiness and honour, had his 
feelings been duly regulated. Yet his 
singular and unhappy end created a 
general feeling of pity and regret. His 
body was interred, with great solem- 
nity, in the Church of St. Catherine, 
at Arjonilla, and a monument erected 
to his memory, bearing an inscription 
in Spanish :_ 

" HERS LIE8 MACIAS THB ENAMOURED." 

Over the tomb was suspended the 
blood-stained lance, on which some 
anonymous poet wrote in Spanish the 
simple and pleasing trovas, quoted 
by Argote de Molina in his " Nobility 
of Andalusia," of which the following 
is our translation. (Macias is supposed 
to speak):— 

TROVAS. 

From hand unerring sped 

This fatal lance ; 
Not from the leaguer'd tower o'er head, 
Not from the field of battle red, 

In direful chance. 
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Hot peijurM leva, from thee 

Too sure it came t 
Instant it struck, and mortally — 
Sad wae the (ate it brought to me, 

With cruel aim. 

The slayer of Macias would have 
been slain in his turn by the people of 
Arjonilla, with whom the luckless 
troubadour was a great favourite, had 
he not instantly put spurs to his horse, 
and escaped into the neighbouring 
kingdom of Granada, where he was 
protected by the Moors. 

Strange as it may seem to us, Macias 
had a host of admirers : his name was 
placed on a par with Leander and Py- 
ramus, and the most celebrated lovers 
of history, and he is constantly alluded 
to in terms of eulogy in the poems of 
the old Spanish Cancioneros and Ro- 
manceros. But those were the days 
when romance and enthusiasm, of what- 
ever character, were a surpassing me- 
rit ; when poetry was the life of life, 
and love was not merely devotion, but 
a religion (often, indeed, a false one, 
a blind idolatry), and when there were 
" parliaments of love," and " courts 
'of love," at which ladies presided, be- 
fore whom were investigated and de- 
cided love affairs and questions of 
gallantry: and the judgments were 
often such as would astonish, but not 
edify, our more sober and right-minded 
generation. 

The poems of Macias, numerous and 
popular as they were, seem to have 



been only orally communicated among 
his admirers and imitators, as they 
were lost not long after his death. 
The Marquis of SantiDana, the friend 
and pupil of the Marquis de Villena, 
was only able to obtain, and commit 
to writing, four of them, among which 
are the esparto, and the " Last Lay," 
that we have translated. The latter 
was copied, but incorrectly, by the 
Spanish historian Sanchez, and taken 
from him by SismondL Dr. Better- 
man, of Berlin, has published it in its 
, integrity, from the scarce old Portu- 
gese Cancionero. This lay and the 
esparsa are the only two, out of the 
four poems, that we have been able to 
see. 

We are not informed of the date of 
Macias's death; but the Marquis de 
Villena, who survived him, died at Ma- 
drid in 1434, after a life of vicissitude. 
He had been the favourite of the Kings 
of Castile and of Arragon, and often 
their dictator ; he had been vicegerent 
for them, and viceroy over them : sub- 
sequently he was disgraced and impo- 
verished by them. After his decease, 
a monk of Salamanca gaining access 
to his library, burned his papers, and 
a hundred of his books, as magical, 
by which unfortunate auto da fa the 
greater part of Villena's own poems 
perished, besides many curious and 
valuable works of other authors. Thus 
of Macias and his master little but the 



names remain. 
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Ths manager's avocation is extinct. 
He has performed his last act as a 
theatrical autocrat, and his profes- 
sional career, with all its ephemeral 
glories, its anxieties, responsibilities, 
and vicissitudes, is now numbered 
among the things that were. 

» Venit ran*» diat, et ineluctebile tempos 
DanUnUB. Fulmtu Troct, fait Ilium, et ingest 



The partnership so long subsisting be- 
tween the late manager and the pub- 
lic is dissolved by mutual consent, and 
he feels that he has already advanced 
a good step on the way towards 
"dusty" oblivion. Yet it may not 
be unbecoming, before his reign is en- 
tirely forgotten, to address a few 
words, as a parting "Envoy,' 9 to his 
former friends and patrons, in perfect 
good-will, and adopting the appropri- 
ate language of Hamlet to say — 

" I hold it St thai we ihak* Juuidi and put, 
Each m hif boalnen and desire may point him." 

The ex-potentate subsides, after many 
years of active toil, not as the super- 
annuated veterans do in the law courts 
and civil government offices, on a snug 
retiring pension, "loaded with wealth 
and honours bravely won ;" but, alas ! 
with an attenuated exchequer, a con, 
stitution a little the worse for wear, a 
well replenished budget of reminis- 
cences, and an overflowing stock of ex- 
perience. Of all human possessions 
or acquirements, the last-named com. 
modity is perhaps the least market- 
able. It would fetch but a low price 
in the Incumbered Estates Court, and 
may as well voluntarily consign itself 
to the half-pay list, as certain never 
again to be called into active service. 
Experience is a useless superfluity, 
whistled off as an unprofitable waste 
of time, in an age so fast as the pre- 
sent, when the veriest tyro in every 
craft springs forth at once in the per- 
fection of a master, without the fatigue 
of apprenticeship ; as Minerva issued 
from the head of Jupiter, in complete 



panoply, and in foil maturity of wis. 
dom. 

The dramatic monarch abdicates his 
uneasy throne, and lavs down for ever 
the mimic sceptre, after a chequered 
reign of twenty-one years; but the 
leaves of his portfolio are not exhaust- 
ed, and he still retains enough of te- 
diousness to bestow on such indulgent 
readers as may be disposed to bear 
with the same. After this brief expla* 
natory exordium, let us, then, in com- 
pliance with the Horatian precept, 
plunge at once "in media* res." The 
"facundia," or superabundance, which 
the poet promises under particular con- 
ditions, may be easily inflicted, while 
the " lucidus ordo" or connected series, 
will perhaps scarcely be looked for in 
a mere desultory compilation. 

Anecdotes are always popular and 
entertaining, but seldom authentic. 
Your professed anecdote-hunter is a 
dangerous individual to depend on, or 
quote from. Half of what he writes 
is usually invention, and the other half 
embellishment. He is, in fact, a clap- 
trap actor, ready at any time to yield 
up the sense for the applause, or to set 
aside the sober truth for a brilliant 
period or an epigrammatic point. Let 
us look for a few instances, by way of 
illustration. How often have we read 
that when the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was observed to shed tears at 
the imaginary woes of Indiana, in Sir 
Richard Steele's comedie larmoyante of 
The Conscious Lovers, it was remarked 
by the bystanders "that he would 
fight none the worse for that." Now, 
how stands the feet ? The case breaks 
down on the most conclusive of all evi- 
dences, when proved — an alibi. The 
illustrious warrior died a few months 
before the play was produced, and was 
thus clearly otherwise engaged, added 
to which, his fighting days were over 
long before his death, and the last 
years of his existence passed in strict 
domestic privacy, and were clouded 
by mental prostration.* 



* " Prom Marlborough's eyes the streams of dotage flow.* — Dr. Johnson. This is, to a 
considerable extent, a poetic exaggeration. His mind was shaken at intervals by the effects 
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Voltaire, in his "Universal His- 
tory" (a farrago of lies), records 
gravely that the French knights of the 
army of Philip Augustus, after the 
taking of Ptolemais, gave a grand ball, 
to which the captive Saracen ladies 
were all invited. When remonstrated 
with on the outrageous absurdity of 
this anecdote, he replied, "Bah! who 
can contradict it? And, besides, all 
the world knows that the French dance 
everywhere." " Dailleurs, tout le 
monde connoit que les Francois dan- 
sent partout" Another time a friend 
took home a volume of the "Univer- 
sal History," corrected a single chap- 
ter, and detected more than twenty 
gross misstatements. He showed it to 
Voltaire, who admitted the charge, but 
said coolly, " Which reads best, yours 
or mine?" His pretended histories 
are mere tales of imagination, more 
fanciful than *' Zadig," " the Princess 
of Babylon," or "The White Bull." 

This same unscrupulous wit, in de- 
scribing the Battle of Fontenoy, says 
that " m the heat of the action, when 
the smoke of the artillery cleared away 
for a few moments, the English guards, 
commanded by Lord Mark Kerr, found 
themselves opposed to the French 
Guards, and within a few paces. Lord 
Mark stepped out from the ranks, and 
politely saluting the French Colonel, 
said, ' Messieurs des Gardes Francais, 
tirez 1' ' C'est impossible,' replied 
the French commandant, with a shrug 
and a profound bow, * nous ne tirons 
jamais les premiers 1' 'Allons done,' 
rejoined Lord Mark, r il faut donner 
ensemble I' Both parties poured in a 
deadly volley, ana down went some 
scores of the bravest soldiers in the 
world. All this is sheer romance 
and ultra-fabulism. As well might we 
believe a chronicler of Waterloo, who 
should tell us that when the French 
cavalry attempted to break the Eng- 
lish squares in a desperate charge, and 
were foiled, the English opposed no- 
thing but passive resistance, and said 
with all possible civility, " Gentlemen 
Cuirassiers, don't come this way again, 
or we shall be compelled to fire on 



yon." The following is the true ver- 
sion of Fontenoy : — The French Guards 
were out of the thick of the combat, 
protecting the person of the King, who 
was on the ground, but assumed no 
command. When the English column 
of 12,000 men made their desperate ad- 
vance against the centre of an army of 
120,000, Marshal Saxe despaired of 
the victory, and sent advice to the 
King to leave the field. The gallantry 
of the Irish Brigade in the Frencn 
service wrested the laurel from the ob- 
stinate valour of the English, who were 
finally compelled to retire. The bad 
generalship of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the cowardice of the Dutch, who 
ran away, and the tardy advance of 
the Austrians, completed the disaster. 
The Lord Mark Kerr here mentioned 
was a good, but eccentric officer, and 
a terrible duellist. His debut was very 
remarkable. He was a lad of slight, 
effeminate appearance, and apparently 
void of spirit. His father, the Mar- 
quis of Lothian, when he brought him 
up to London to join his regiment* 
the Coldstream Guards, requested the 
Colonel, who was his particular friend, 
to watch over him, to see that he sub- 
mitted to no improper liberties, and to 
instruct him in the way he should go, 
in case he had the misfortune to be in- 
sulted. Those were the days of hard 
drinking, " prodigious swearing," ac- 
cording to my Uncle Toby, and much 
brutality of manners. The pacific 
young scion of nobility soon became 
a butt at the mess, a stock-peg to 
hang their practical jokes on, until, at 
last, a captain of some year's standing, 
actually threw a glass of wine in his 
face. He still said nothing, but quietly 
wiped his face with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and took no further notice. 
The Colonel thought it was high 
time to interfere, and invited him to 
breakfast, tete-h-tete, on the following 
morning, at nine o'clock. Lord Mark 
arrived punctually, ate his breakfast 
with perfect composure, and spoke 
but little. At length the Command- 
ing Officer broke ground : — 

"Lord Mark,** said he, "I must 



of palsy ; but he was not a drivelling dotard. He was only seventy-two when he died. It 
is a remarkable contrast that Marlborough had attained the ripe age of fifty-two before he won 
his first great victory, Blenheim ; while Wellington terminated his unmatched career, with 
the crowning glory of Waterloo, at the vigorous manhood of forty-six. Napoleon, the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, and Marshal Soult, were also of the same age ; all four born in the year 
1769. Gseear wept at thirty-five, to think that he had done nothing at an age, prior to 
which Alexander had conquered half the world. 
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speak to yon on rather a delicate sub- 
ject, but as your father's friend, I am 
compelled to waive ceremony. Cap- 
tain L— , yesterday evening, publicly 
passed an affront on you, which both 
your own honour and the credit of the 
regiment require you to notice." 

" What do you think, Sir, I ought 
to do ?" quietly inquired Lord Mark. 

"Call on him for an explanation," 
rejoined the Colonel. 

"It is, I fear, rather too late for 
that," replied the young Ensign ; " I 
shot him at eight this morning, and if 
you will take the trouble of looking 
out of the front window, you will see 
him on a shutter 1" 

"A thousand pardons, my dear 
young friend, 'V said the Colonel. " I 
shall never again presume to meddle 
in your private affairs; I see you under- 
stand thoroughly how to regulate 
them." 

Lord Byron sings in " Childe Ha- 
rold," in imperishable verse, how the 
so-called Convention of Cintra was 
negotiated in the palace of the Marquis 
of Marialva, at that place ; and the 
ingenious author of the " Diary of an 
Invalid," improving on the story, de- 
tected on the table the stains of ink, 
spilt by Junot on the occasion. The 
accurate Napier ("Peninsular War") 
destroys both fables, by showing to a 
demonstration, that the preliminaries, 
details, and all particulars connected 
with the treaty, were discussed and 
arranged at a distance of twenty miles 
from Cintra, and had no more connec- 
tion with the abode of the Marquis of 
Marialva, than with the imaginary 
Promontory of Noses, to which the 
traveller on the dun-coloured mule, 
with the huge proboscis, was bound, 
in Sterne's indecent rhapsody. 

Bernard, in his " Retrospections of 
the Stage," informs us, that the Earl 
Conyngham of his time, a highly-ac- 
complished nobleman, an enthusiastic 
admirer of theatricals, and one of his 
most distinguished patrons, told him, 
in conversation, that he remembered, 
in his early days, seeing Garrick and 
Qtrin play Cassius and Brutus in 
JuUus Casar, and described the 



effect of the quarrel scene, by this 
powerful image : — «' Quin resembled a 
solid three-decker, lying quiet, and 
scorning to fire; but with the evident 
power, if put forth, of sending its 
antagonist to the bottom. Garrick, a 
frigate running round it, attempting'to 
grapple, and every moment threaten- 
ing an explosion that would destroy 
both." The description is graphic; 
distinguishing well the characteristic 
styles of the two great theatrical levia- 
thans ; and the anecdote is too racy to 
be lost. Accordingly, Gait in his 
"Life of Quin," reiterates it on the 
faith of Bernard. But the whole story 
is imaginary. Bernard compiled his 
" Reminiscences" at seventy, and Lord 
Conyngham probably prattled to him 
when equally ancient. Age excuses 
and accounts for lapses of memory 
and confusion of incidents. Garrick 
and Quin, 'during the only season when 
they appeared together (at Covent- 
garden in 1746, 1747), never performed 
m Julius Cost or, nor did Garrick 
ever enact Cassius in his life. He once 
thought of doing so, had the part copied 
by the prompter, and transcribed the 
character from Bayle, with his own 
hand. But he gave up the idea, and 
abandoned the production of the play. 
Perhaps he threw away an opportu- 
nity. Cassius would have well suited 
his fiery, expressive, animated style; 
his habitual rapidity and vehemence of 
action in scenes of passion. He never 
willingly assumed tne Roman costume, 
for which his figure wanted altitude, 
and he was but coldly received in Vir- 
ginius,* in a new tragedy by Crisp, 
and also in Mark Antony, in his own 
and Capell'8 adaptation of Shak- 
speare's Antony and Cleopatra. Crisp's 
tragedy of Virginia was repeated 
eleven times, and Antony ana Cleo- 
patra only six. 

Gait's " Lives of the Players" axe 
well supplied with errors and misap- 
plied anecdotes, evidently compiled in 
a hurry, and from insufficient mate- 
rials. Splenetic and opinionative, 
without much original thought, or ele- 
gance of diction, he says (" Life of 
Garrick"), that in 1748, Garrick 



* Murphy says that Garrick carried the play through by one o verpowering point, and 
electrified the audience by the intense manner in which he replied to Appius, in these two 
simple words, " Thou traitor !" Similar effects are of rare occurrence with modern audiences ; 
but H is true, we have few Garricku. Murphy's life is not to be received as an authority. 
Crisp, In bis tragedy, makes Appius propose to marry Virginia. 
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brought oat Venke Preserved at 
Drury-iane, with the advantage of 
Quin in Pierre; but he falling ill, 
Barry became his substitute, and did 
not equal him in the character. Where 
did he pick up this information ? Quin 
was never engaged under Garrick's 
management at Dray-lane, neither 
did they ever appear together in 
Venice Preserved. They were going 
to do 80, during the rivalship at Co- 
vent-garden, for Quin's benefit, but 
Garriok then declined undertaking 
Jamer, on the score of ill-health. 
Davies (" Life of Garrick") says Gar- 
rick refused to act Pierre with Barry 
in 1748. "I will not," says Roscius, 
"bully the monument." The anec- 
dote ales of itself, as Barry did not act 
Jaffier in London for several years 
after, when Garrick had long given up 
the part of Pierre. All these facts, as 
I have corrected them, are tested by 
the series of play-bills preserved in the 
British Museum, and corroborated by 
Genest, in an extremely correct account 
of the English Stage, from 1660 to 
1830, collected almost entirely from 
authentic files of printed bills. Mur- 
phy is even careless enough to assert 
that in the Orphan Quin acted 
Sciolto, and Garrick, Chamont. They 
never acted in this play together, nei- 
ther does it contain any such character 
as Sciolto, which belongs to the Fair 
Penitent. It is necessary to be as 
cautious in swallowing ligfct literary 
food, as in physical diet. All these 
voluntary errors, we have here selected 
from a host of others, are unpardon- 
able. A mere joke, or a table-story, 
may sometimes pass muster on doubt- 
ful authority. Be no* £ vero, 2 ben 
trovato, as the Italian proverb recon- 
ciles apocryphal witticisms ; but where 
matters of fact are concerned, « there is 
no reason" (says Genest) "why the InV, 
torv of the stage should not be written 
with the same accuracy as the history 
of England." Certainly, none what, 
ever ; and when compared with some 
histories of England, of average repu- 
tation, neither may bear more sem- 
blance to truth than the horrible de- 
coctions usually retailed as port and 
sherry, bear to the produce of the 
noble vintages they so foully misre- 
present 

Gait gravely asserts that Henderson 
and Miss Farren appeared at the Hay- 
market in Skylock, and Miss Hard- 
castle, on the 10th of June, 1776— 



two long comedies en the same even- 
ing. They appeared successively on 
the 10th and 11th of June in thai 
year. He retails, too, some very stale 
anecdotes of Quin, which have figured 
by prescription in many jest-books. 
Among others, the well-known story of 
how he and Garrick were only able to 
get one chair between them on a wet 
night. " Give me the chair/' growled 
Apemantus, "and thrust little Davy 
Into the lantern." But he halts there, 
and omits the ready rejoinder of Gar- 
rick, which forms the point and climax 
— "I shall be proud to give Mr. Quin 
light in anything." He also fathers on 
Quin a pungent repartee of much 
later date, undoubtedly belonging to 
Dr. Johnson, and which loses all its 
character when taken from the right- 
ful owner : — t( Come, old gentleman," 9 
said a gay and flippant red-coat, 
" lay aside your gravity and ponderous 
wisdom for once, and say, what would 
you give to be as young and as merry 
as I am ?" " Sir," replied the sage, 
" I would almost consent to be as fool- 
ish." As we have abstracted from 
Quin's budget a sample which does not 
belong to him, let us square accounts, 
by giving him one in place of it, really 
his own, and which we believe has 
never before appeared in print. During 
one of his annual visits to Devonshire, 
for the double purpose of relaxation, 
and gorging on John Dory, he stopped 
at an inn where he had no expectation 
of being bled unmercifully. With this 
idea, he gave them carte blanche, and 
fed full on the fat of the land. But 
when he called for his bill, the exorbi- 
tance of the charges deprived him of 
his breath and temper together. He, 
however, paid it with a heavy growl, 
and stepped into his chaise. In those 
days it was next to impossible to travel 
a hundred miles in England, on any 
high-road, without being laid under 
contribution by the gentlemen of the 
pad. Just as the postillions were driv- 
ing off, Quin called to them to stop — 
let down the window, and beckoned the 
landlord over to him, who was standing 
at his door, bowing and cringing with 
profound servility. " You may as weH," 
said Quin, "give me the pass-word, 
before I start 1" " The pass-word, Sir I 
what pass-word?" "Why the pass- 
word, to be sure, that in case I should 
be stopped on the road, they may know 
I have been robbed already 1 M 
Bir John Hawkins, in a "lift of 
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Dr. Johnson/' which nobody reads 
now, a collection of heavy anecdotes, 
carelessly strong together, says, that 
when Garrick was proposed a member, 
on the formation of " the Club," the 
Doctor objected, saying* " the fellow 
will disturb us by his buffooneries ;" and 
quoted Pope's line, let us enjoy our- 
selves, "unelbow'd by a gamester, 
pimp, or player." According to this 
authority Garrick was never elected. 
Now, although there is some founda- 
tion for the story as to Dr. Johnson 
making the objection named at first, 
he afterwards withdrew it, and warmly 
seconded the nomination of Garrick, 
who remained for many years, until 
his death, one of their most brilliant 
members. We could multiply these 
" errata " until they become intermi- 
nable as a suit in Chancery in the last 
century; but we have already tired the 
patience of our readers, and hear more 
than one exclaim, "my worthy ex-ma- 
nager, you are perpetrating felo de se. 
You promise us an olio of anecdotes, 
and preludise by invalidating their cur- 
rency." Gently! most indulgent pub- 
lic I Remember there are exceptions 
to every general rule, and we hope to 
form a brilliant one in the present in- 
stance. As old Verdun, the butler, 
in Lovers* Vows, when asked if he 
has not some true verses, replies indig- 
nantly, " all my verses are true ;" so # 
are we prepared to show, that all our * 
forthcoming "notitia" have an authen- 
tic pedigree, and may be genealogically 
traced. 

The Italian historian, Gregorio Leti, 
who came to reside in England during 
the reign of Charles IL, soon began to 
employ himself in collecting materials 
lor an Anecdotal History of the Court 
of the Merry Monarch. The subject 
was fertile in incident, but likely to be 
very objectionable in substance. The 
King, observing him one day at a levee, 
asked him how his book went on; "for," 
said his Majesty, " I understand you 
intend to deal largely in anecdotes of 
the English Court ; take care there be 
no offence." "Sire," answered the 
Italian, "I will do what I can, and will 
be as careful as possible ; but if a man 
were as wise as .Solomon, he could 
hardly publish historical anecdotes 
without giving some offence. " " Why, 



then," retorted Charles, "do you be 
as wise as Solomon ; write proverbs, 
and leave history and anecdotes alone." 
It would have been well for Leti had 
he followed this sound advice from 
one of whom it is recorded, in a well- 
known epigram, that " he never said a 
foolish thing." But he followed his 
own bent instead, and published his 
book underthe title of "Teatro Britan- 
nioo." It cave very outrageous offence, 
and raised such a clamour about his 
ears, that he was ordered to quit the 
kingdom, which he forthwith did, and 
betook himself to Amsterdam, where 
he died in 1701. This same Gregorio 
Leti, however defective as a chronicler, 
is entitled to the praise of a most in- 
dustrious labourer, in more fields than 
one. ^ He boasted that for twenty con- 
secutive years, without intermission, 
he presented the world annually with 
a child and a volume. As a writer of 
history, his authority is nought. His 
works of this class are too much 
overloaded with error and fiction to 
rank above ingenious romances. But 
many of his anecdotes are infinitely 
piquant and amusing; in all probability 
they are founded on truth, which may 
account for their being so ill-received. 
All compilers and retailers of anec- 
dotes, particularly personal "Ana," 
should continually keep an eye on the 
caution which Leti neglected. 

In Voltaire's Tragedy of Metope, 
the successful soldier and usurping 
monarch, Poliphonte, justifies his po- 
sition and pretensions in the following 
emphatic sentences :— 



u Le premier qui fat ro!, fat on aoldat 1 
Qui nrt bicn ion pays, n*a pas baoln d'alaux i 
Je croli yaloir an moins 1m rob que jal vaineutr** 

Napoleon was very fond of quoting 
these lines in direct application to his 
own career. The Parisian pit adopted 
the same view, and whenever the pas- 
sage was repeated on the stage, mora 
particularly if he happened to be pre- 
sent, thev rose en masse, and acknow- 
ledged the identification with tumul- 
tuous wavings of hats and handker- 
chiefs, and reiterated shouts of " Vive 
rEmpereur!" The Emperor bowed 
again and again, and all abandoned 
themselves to & furor of excitement for 
several minutes. A sober Englishman 



* The first monarch was a successful soldier. He who serves his country well has no 
need of ancestors ; and I think, at least, I am as good as the kings I have conquered. 
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cannot conceive the frenzy of a French 
parterre, under such circumstances. 
In 1814, soon after the abdication of 
Fontainbleau, and during the first oc- 
cupation ofParis by the Allies, while 
Louis XVJJl. was yet "le desire," 
and before he had merged into " Pin- 
evitable," he came in full state, on 
one particular evening, to the Theatre 
Francais. The play commanded hap- 
pened to be Merope The director 
recollected the inappropriate passage. 
The actor of Poliphonte (it was either 
Lafont or St. Prix) was instructed to 
cut the lines out altogether. He felt 
himself in "a fix," as Jonathan phrases 
it. It was more than probable the 
audience would perceive the omission, 
and insist on the speech. He had been 
a pensioner and favourite of the ex- 
Emperor, so he determined to have his 
fling, let the consequences be what they 
might. He kept his own counsel, and 
when the time arrived, instead of obey- 
ing orders, he advanced boldly to the 
footlights, looked the pit full in the 
face, and enunciated the interdicted 
sentiments with unusual point and 
emphasis. There was a momentary 
pause. The house was crowded by 
a heterogeneous mass— Royalists and 
Imperialists, French, Austnans, Rus- 
sians, Prussians, and English travellers, 
who had rushed madly over, on the first 

rning of the Continent. All appear- 
taken by surprise. They drew a 
long breath, and then, in another mo- 
ment, there arose, not a shout, but a 
yell of " Vive rEmpereur," in which 
the greater portion of the house joined, 
as if carried away headlong by an 
impulse they could not resist. The 
English, and some of the other fo- 
reigners present, stared at one another, 
and wondered what would come next. 
In the meantime, Louis the Un wieldly, 
and suite, scuttled out of the royal box, 
and retired to an ante-room. The 
manager ordered the curtain to be 
dropped, and the performance was 
suspended. In less than five minutes 
a formidable posse of gens (Tames 
cleared the pit, who were the greatest 
offenders, and closed the doors. About 
ten minutes' interval elapsed, when 
they were opened again, and a fresh 
audience admitted. The Royal party 
returned, a little crest-fallen ; the cur- 
tain drew up a second time, the offend- 
ing Poliphonte was escorted to the 
Conciergerie, his place supplied by a 
substitute, and all went on to the end 



as if no interruption had occurred. 
The next day none of the journals 
ventured to mention the circumstance, 
which passed off without comment or 
consequence, apparently unknown to 
all except the audience then and there 
assembled, of which total the writer 
formed an insignificant unit. They 
certainly do, or did, get over exciting 
incidents in France, with wonderful 
ease and nonchalance Take, for ex- 
ample, a public execution, which drives 
the usually placid Bull into a state of 
intoxicating curiosity, which unfits him 
for rational business for at least twenty- 
four hours. In France, a guillotine is 
quietly erected in the market-place 
over night. Nobody takes much no- 
tice of it in the morning. The usual 
frequenters are there, preparing for 
their ordinary avocations. The pa- 
tient, as they call the criminal, is 
brought out, a few minutes suffice for 
all preliminaries, the ceremony is gone 
through, a little sawdust is sprinkled, 
the cart drives away, the ill-looking 
machine disappears, and in a Quarter 
of an hour the proceedings of the day 
go on as if nothing had interfered. 

Not long after the occurrence of the 
incident above related, when Louis 
XVJULL happened to be again at the 
theatre, an orange was thrown on the 
stage from the pit, apparently hollow, 
with a folded paper appearing from the 
inside. The actor near whom it fell 
was vociferously called on to take up 
the orange, and read the paper. He 
did so, opened the paper, which con- 
tained a louis d'or, and read aloud the 
following inscription, " Prenez le Louis, 
et jetez L'ecorce. " Keep the Low, and 
throw away the rind, or Corsica*, as 
applied to Napoleon. On this occa- 
sion the Bourbon fever was in the as- 
cendant ; the audience took the allusion, 
and cheered with all becoming loyalty* 
The French are much happier, quicker, 
and neater than we are in such pointed, 
epigrammatic sentences, to which their 
easy language adapts itself with more 
grace than the unbending Saxon will 
permit. A new actor from Brussels 
was making a wearisome debut in Paris 
to a yawning audience, when he paused 
in a soliloquy, on this unlucky line, 
"Dans cet embarras, quel parti doisje 
prendre?" A wag in the pit settled 
the question, by answering, before he 
could proceed, " Prenez la roste, et re- 
tournez enFlandre." Another time, 
Le Eain, the great tragic actor, in one 
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of his favourite characters, addressed 
his confidant (who, in the memory of 
the oldest play-goer, had never ap- 
peared in a change of costume), as 
follows, in the language of the author :— 

•• Snfia, 9pn» dlx ui d'abwnce je to rerola, Azbate V* 

Here he was interrupted by a voice, 
from the front of the nouse, which ex- 
claimed:— 

u Dana le mdme habit, ct arec la mftmo crarate." 

When the English Company gave 
their first representation of Macbeth, in 
Paris, the pit listened in wonder and 
profound attention to the acknowledged 
masterpiece of " Ledivin Shakspeare." 
In the cauldron scene, when the witches 
wind up their diabolical olla podrida 
with the following climax—. * 

" Add thereto a tiger's chandron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron," 

an enthusiastic listener, who was fol- 
lowing every line, and every successive 
component of the "hell broth" with 
intense attention, exclaimed, audibly, 
" Oh ! del ! quelle melange 1" Heavens I 
what a mixture I 

The humour of the Dublin galleries 
was long proverbial. It went out with 
the whiskey, and has been superseded 
by the police, by propriety, politics, 
and poverty — poverty of wit, engen- 
dered by vacuity of purse. Nothing 
checks the play of imagination more 
effectually tnan empty pockets. The 
present generation has witnessed few 

! specimens of this rich national exube- 
rance, which, though sometimes a little 
overcharged, was irresistibly charac- 
teristic and amusing. In twenty-seven 

1 years, many a tough contest I have held 
with those merry Olympians, but we 
never parted except on good terms, 
and in their wildest moods, a well-timed 
joke always ensured the victory. No 
man ever understood this principle, in 
addressing a mixed audience, more pro- 

• foundly than the late Daniel O 'ConnelL 
| He invariably threw in a laugh, as soon 

as possible, which smoothed the road 
for all subsequent arguments. Prosy 
| matter-of-fact orators of the Hume and 
\ Cobden school, lose much by not fol- 
lowing this plan of tactics. 
When Charles Kean appeared in 
> Dublin, as a mere stripling, on the 

* 21st of April, 1828, soon after his first 
essay at Drury Lane, he was, as might 
have been expected, enthusiastically 
received. At the end of the play 



(Douglas) he was unanimously called 
for, and being accustomed in London 
to bow in silence and retire, he natu- 
rally thought the same pantomimic ac- 
knowledgment would suffice elsewhere. 
Most unexpectedly he was greeted by a 
general demand for "a speech." Com- 
pletely taken by surprise, he hemmed 
and hawed for a little, then looked gra- 
titude, placed his hand on his breast, 
and stammered out some sentences, 
nearly as intelligible as the following :-_ 
" Ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply 
sensible of your being— that is, of my 
being quite unprepareu--overwhelming 
kindness — incapable of thanks — totally 
unmerited — never to be effaced." Here 
a friendly auditor cried out, "That 
will do, Charley, go home to your 
mother," which produced universal ap- 
plause, during which he bowed himself 
off. As he disappeared at the wing, 
and the applause was dying away, a 
stentorian shout arose of " Three cheers 
for Charles Kean's speech," which was 
responded to with overpowering effect. 
On an occasion when the galleries 
were overcrowded on a benefit night, 
a loud clamour arose for relief or more 
accommodation. After becoming di- 
plomatic delay, the tardy manager ap- 
peared, and addressed them with the 
usual formula, "What is your plea- 
sure?" "None at all," shouted a 
dozen at once, " but a d d sight 
of paint for we're all smothering here 1" 
Different audiences have their peculiar 
modes of expressing satisfaction or dis- 
gust, the usual symbols being applause 
or hissing, and sometimes general som- 
nolency. " You see they don't hiss," 
said a disciple of Voltaire, who had ac- 
companied nis pupil to witness the ex- 
pected damnation of his first tragedy, 
which the cynical wit had confidently 
predicted ; " you are mistaken, there is 
not a single hiss." " Not at present," 
replied Voltaire, ^ "for they are all 
asleep." An intimate friend of mine, 
whom I knew to be decidedly unthea- 
trical, once surprised me by occupying 
a snug corner in a stage-box for se- 
veral successive months. He was sel- 
dom absent, no matter how often the 
same performances were repeated, al- 
ways alone, and appeared to be entirely 
absorbed in attending to the business 
of the scene. I met him one day, and 
congratulated him on his improved 
taste, and on his having become so good 
a customer. " Oh 1 " said he, " I don't 
lay claim to much merit on either score, 
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for you never see my money* and I 
seldom see or hear much of the per- 
formance. The fact is, I have had a 
debenture ticket given to me for the 
season, and I never enjoyed a sound 
nap as I do in that delightful corner of 
the stage-box. Your theatre is ad- 
mirably conducted, and ought to suc- 
ceed." 

I once had a troublesome customer 
removed from a thin pit, who had amus- 
ed himself, and disturbed the rest of 
the audience for some time, by lying 
nearly at full length, and hissing and 
applauding every speech from every 
actor at the same time. When inter- 
rogated the next day by the magistrate 
at the local office, as to why he had 
thus interrupted the performance, he 
said, " he didn't know ; he meant no 
offence ; but he had always understood 
any one who paid his money in a thea- 
tre had a right to hiss or applaud ac- 
cording as he pleased ; and he thought 
the fairest way of exercising his pnvi- 
vilege was to keep on doing both to- 
gether." 

Tyrone Power was, perhaps, the 
most universal favourite who ever trod 
the Dublin boards, but he once fell out 
with the galleries for refusing to give 
them the " Groves of Blarney,*' which 
not being in the bill, was contrary to 
rule. They submitted with a bad grace, 
but renewed the call on his first ap- 
pearance fifteen months after, during 
which interval he had traversed the 



entire extent of the United States. The 
never-yielded-to cry for "Garryowen" 
has been persevered in, within my own 
personal experience, for twenty-seven 
years, and had been a bone of contention 
for a quarter of a century before I first 
became acquainted with their humours. 
A new piece by Power had not made 
a very successful impression ; however, 
as usual, he was vociferously called for 
at the close, and announced it for re- 
petition, with the customary plaudits. 
An anxious friend in the gallery called 
out, in a confidential tone, as he was 
retiring, " Tyrone ! a word in private 
—don't take that for your benefit." 
In those days they had an indirect 
mode of hinting opinions which they 
considered less offensive than overt 
hostility. As thus, if Cobham was act- 
ing one of Warde's characters, after 
what he thought a great effect, they 
would cry, " a clap forWarde" in that 
particular speech, and vice versa. If 
a new piece Dored them, we should soon 
hear, " a groan for the performance 
einirally," or " cut it short," or "ad- 
journ the debate sine die," But all 
this is over, and now they either hus- 
band their facetiousness for other pur- 
poses, or have exhausted the store 
entirely, or stay away altogether, or 
sit in dull indifference, or indulge in 
unintelligible clamour, for "la^k of 
argument." But changed they are, 
and the change is not for the better as 
regards the vitality of the drama. 



DAVID GARRICK AMD HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 



Or a man who lived so entirely for 
effect as Garrick did — whose private 
life was as much professional as his 

Eublic one— who, m fact, was never 
appy without an attentive and ap- 
plauding audience, whether at his own 
table, the table of his friends, or in 
Drury-lane Theatre — we might have 
expected a more complete, and much 
more entertaining biography than has 
yet been given to us. Some years 
since his correspondence was published 
in a voluminous and expensive form. 
It scarcely brings the price of waste 
paper, and disappointed the public as 
much as it did the publisher. Dr. 
Johnson, who, although he delighted 
in teazing Garrick, by undervaluing 
the art he was justly proud o£, and 
spoke slightingly of him, never would 
suffer any one else to do so in his pre- 



sence. "If I choose to decry David, 
Sir, is that any reason why I should 
suffer you to do so?" This was his 
stern rebuke to more than one " triton 
of the minnows," who thought to curry 
favour with the leviathan by echoing 
his sentiments. When Garrick died Dr. 
Johnson caused it to be conveyed to 
his widow that, if she expressed a wish 
to that effect, he would edit the works, 
and write the life of his deceased friend. 
The lady, from whatever cause, re- 
mained silent, and the biography which, 
in beauty of composition, and literary 
value, might have rivalled the life of 
Savage, or Dryden, or Milton, fell to 
be executed into the hands of Davies 
and Murphy. The following anecdote 
has escaped the diligence of Boswell, 
and may be found in a note to Sir W. 
Forbes'* " Life of Beattie." At Gar- 
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rick's funeral, which moved in osten- 
tations display,^ attended by all that 
was dignified, in rank, wealth, and 
literature, from his residence in the 
Adelphi to Westminster Abbey, Dr. 
Johnson rode in the same coach with 
Sir William Jones, to whom, and the 
rest of his companions, he talked in- 
cessantly, as was his wont, his theme 
being an uninterrupted eulogium on 
the departed actor, both in his private 
and public capacity. " Garrick, " said 
he, "to my knowledge, gave away 
more money than any man in England, 
with the same means. He was proud 
of his profession, and he had a right to 
be so. Each owed much to the other. 
His profession made him rich, and he 
made his profession respectable." 

Garrick's character was admirably 
sketched by Goldsmith in "Retalia- 
tion," and his prevailing weakness par- 
ticularly so in these two lines :— 

M On the itsge he wa§ powerful, natural, affecting— 
Twa» only that when he wae off he wae acting r* 

Hiere are three biographies of Gar- 
rick, independent of notices in diction- 
aries, annuals, and epistolary corres- 
pondence. A life by Davies, published 
in 1786, reprinted with additional notes 
in 1808, and considered, for want of a 
better, the standard authority, although 
supplied with rather more than the 
usual average of misstatements. A 
second by Murphy, in 1801, good-for- 
nothing i and a third by Gait, in his 
" Lives of the ttayers," in 1831— a 
meagre sketch, if possible of less value 
than that of Murphy. Cooke, in his 
"Life of Macklin," says, "when Gar- 
rick first undertook to play Bayes 
(which character he made a vehicle for 
imitations), he proposed to GhTard 
(the manager) to let him begin with 
him. Gifiard, supposing that Garrick 
would iust glance at him to counte- 
nance his mimicry of the rest, con- 
sented; but Garrick hit him off so 
truly, and made him so completely 
ridiculous, that Gilford, in a rage, sent 
him a challenge, which Garrick accep- 
ted. They met the next morning, when 
the latter was wounded in the sword- 
arm ; the Rehearsal was advertised for 
the ensuing Saturday, but the duel 
intervening (which none but the par- 
ties and tneir seconds knew at that 
time, and very few ever since), the 
play was put on for & fortnight on ac- 
count of the sudden Indisposition of tf 
principal performer. At the end of 
that interval it came out with imita- 



tions of some of the other actors, but 
Gifiard was totally omitted." Cooke 
gives his anecdote without reference 
to the source from whence he derived 
it. Some part of it is certainly untrue, 
and the whole carries internal evidence 
of improbability. Little David, al- 
though petulant and irritable, was no 
Drawcansir, and would atany time have 
"explained," rather than betake him- 
self to his tools. Those pestilent wit- 
nesses, the playbills of the seasons, are 
extant to show that the Rehearsal never 
was put off for a fortnight from the 
indisposition of a principal performer, 
nor is it likely that Gifiard, whose fall- 
ing fortunes depended on the attrac- 
tion of Garrick, would in a moment 
of pique call out, and disable the young 
phenomenon who was nightly drawing 
the fashionable world in crowds to 
Goodman's Fields, from the larger and 
until then more frequented houses at 
the west end. If so, managers were 
more personally sensitive a century 
ago than they are now, in this dege- 
nerate age ; they cannot afford to go 
through the farce of calling out attrac- 
tive stars. Garrick's imitation seri- 
ously injured Delane, Hale, and Ryan, 
actors who, until turned into ridicule, 
had stood high in the estimation of the 
public. Some years after Garrick gate 
up this practice, but was keenly alive 
to its injurious effects, when Foote 
threatened to give him to the public 
at second hand at the Haymarket, and 
Henderson indulged him with his own 
Benedick at a private breakfast. Imi- 
tation of the most perfect kind is a 
poor and spurious exercise of genius, 
and has generally prevented those who 
indulge m it habitually from becom- 
ing first-rate actors. It is at best an 
exaggerated representation of excel- 
lence or infirmity. A highly-coloured 
copy of the sepulchral asthma of John 
Kemble, the shrill, piercing tone oi 
Cooke, the peculiar mannerism of Ma- 
cready, or the husky passion of Edmund 
Kean, may take an audience by sur- 
prise, and cause them to laugh or ap- 
plaud, but the represented caricature 
is injurious to the dignity of art, and 
scarcelv less sacrilegious than a travesty 
of Shakspeare's noblest dramas. 

Davies, the first biographer of Gar- 
rick, was a bookseller, with some slen* 
der pretensions to scholarship. He 
was also an actor In Garrick's com- 
pany, belonging to the numerous spe- 
cies consigned as respectable — a class 
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who weary tWpubfic, without exciting 
or] satisfying* tnem, * sod might hare 
been inducted in Horace's anathema 
i^uoit tolerable poets,** not to be per- 
nutted by gods, men, or newspaper! :— 



Davies, in evil boor, took up the ad- 
optional trade of politics, with which an 
actor has no more occasion to meddle 
than a Highlander with a knee-buckle ; 
and this drew on him the vengeance of 
Churchill, who perpetuated his insig- 
nificance as an actor in this pungent 
couplet of the Rosdad:— 

"JUrte— T— Dnim ■nrt.^oawyBSj, 
That Drria fetk * itrj pretty wife." 

ETenas Theodore Hook extinguished 
poor Alexander Lee in one of his after- 
dinner improvisations, when charac- 
terising by some peculiarity the whole 
company:—- 

*• A* to that ftstknun then 

My memory ennot canr note. 
Only to wy ( that ha ti* 
■csttotheEoli - 



Davies* "Life" is little more than a 
dull register — a mere record of perfor- 
mances unenlivened by striking inci- 
dent or adventure. The most interest- 
ing portion is the appendix, which con- 
tarns a copy of Garnck's will, and a list 
of the characters in which he appeared. 
Much might be written now, touching 
the great actor, his contemporaries, 
and the stage during the thirty years 
that he hell the dramatic truncheon 
of command ; but such a voluminous 
compilation would assuredly not pay, 
and would prove caviare to the million. 
Theatrical biographies are usually dull 
and monotonous, especially those of 
Frederick Reynolds and George Col- 
man, which might have been expected 
to overflow with fun and anecdote. 
Actors, particularly the comic ones, 
are not remarkable (with some few ex- 
ceptions) for conversational brilliancy. 
Their lives are generally barren of in- 
cident, passed in an unvarying routine ; 
almost entirely engrossed between re- 
hearsal in the morning, and performing 
at night. Their talk is too exclusively 
professional to be generally edifying 
or entertaining, ana their campaigns 
are not much more eventful than the 




[ from Acton to Ealing back i^un. 
Their vanity is also as peculiar as it is 
harmless. They fancy the world is in- 
cessantly occupied with them and their 
doings— that then-most trhlmgproceed- 
ings are watched with intense anxiety, 
and that the planet sometimes actually 
pauses on its axis in wonder at then? 
importance. I think it was Baron, 
the great French tragedian, who said, 
a tragic actor "ought to be born 
among princes, and nursed on the laps 
of queens.** Of him the following grand 
hyperbole is gravely recorded. In pro- 
nouncing the two T 



his panegyrist teDs us that as he uttered 
the two words romgxr and paUir his 
face alternately grew red and white. 
This was suiting "the action to the 
word" to an extent that Shakspeare 
never dreamed of — a muscular trickery 
quite impossible, and utterly absurd if 
it could be contrived. It may stand 
side by side with the still higher 
flight of a celebrated modern theatrical 
cntict, who, in a well-known essay, 
mentions, that Garrick so studiously 
copied nature, that he acted King Lear 
on crutches, but threw them away to 
give more complete effect to the great 
scene. Where on earth did the inge- 
nious essayest find his authority for 
this extravagance? Garrick used a 
stick in acting Lear, such as is carried 
to this day by Shylock, and Sir Giles 
Overreach, and other elderly charac- 
ters, and for which Edmund Kean, and 
afterwards Macready, substituted a 
Saxon sceptre, or hunting spear. When 
he came to the curse, which I suppose 
is what is implied by the great scene, 
he dashed down this stick, with his 
cap, and clasped his hands convulsively 
together, as he fell on his knees in the 
agony of passion. Henderson, John 
ifemble, and Young, who followed in 
succession, adopted the same stage 
business, as it is technically called, and 
which appears to have descended li- 
neally from Garrick. 

Garnck's life, on the whole, must 



* His u Dramatic Miscellanies," in 8 vols. 8vo. 1784-5, consisting principally of critical 
notes and annotations of the most popular acting plays of Shakspeare, are not without pas- 
sages of merit and acute observation. 
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have been exceedingly agreeable. He 
suffered much in bis latter days from 
painful infirmities, and his retirement 
in affluence and credit was cut short by 
the hand of death in three years, and 
at by no means an advanced age. He 
began to accumulate a fortune at an 
early period, and it went on continu- 
ally increasing. His favour with the 
public never declined ; and though he 
was always in dread of a rival, none 
ever shook his acknowledged supre- 
macy. His labour was comparatively 
light, and his performances far less nu- 
merous than the drudgery of the mo- 
dern stage imposes on a leading actor. 
He made two professional visits to 
Dublin before he became manager of 
Drury-lane ; but, with the exception 
of the Irish metropolis, after his fame 
was once established, he never appeared 
in any theatre out of London. He 
was happy in his domestic life, al- 
though not blessed with children. He 
had enemies, and detractors, and wasp- 
ish critics, who annoyed him more than 
he should have permitted. Macklin 
both spoke and wrote of him disparag- 
ingly. Tate Wilkinson records a spe- 
cimen of his colloquial conversation, 
too coarse and vulgar for the pages of 
an otherwise respectable book; and 
Kenrick, whose hand, like IshmaeTs, 
was against everybody, provoked him 
by groundless insinuations, which were 
unworthy of notice. He had one or two 
riots in the theatre during a manage- 
ment of twenty-eightyears, and sundry 
squabbles with the Clive and the Cib- 



ber. But his term of existence was 
nearly all sunshine, darkened only by 
passing clouds. Few professional men 
have been so uniformly fortunate. 
That he deserved his good fortune is 
equally certain. With many trifling 
faults, such as vanity, and love of adu- 
lation, inseparable from his position, 
Garriek was a good and charitable man, 
a firm friend, and, by no means, an 
implacable enemy. As an actor, he 
stands unrivalled from his commanding 
versatility. Others may have equalled 
or exceeded him in particular charac- 
ters or passages, but his range was 
more extensive than that of any indi- 
vidual who either went before or came 
after him. He originated a school 
which had many accomplished disciples. 
He was, perhaps, greater even in co- 
medy than in tragedy ; but of the two 
grand divisions of the dramatic art, it 
is easier to obtain a high degree in the 
College of Thalia than in that of Mel- 
pomene. In a severe classification of 
merit, Apollo might decide that the 
annals of the British stage present but 
three names which are entitled to stand 
in the very foremost rank as founders 
of schools, heirs of genius, and illus- 
trators of Shakspeare — David Garriek, 
John Kemble, and Edmund Kean. 
Others have preceded and followed, 
haudpassibus tncequis, who are worthy 
to stand beside them in a procession to 
the temple of fame ; but we shall scarcely 
be accused of undue partiality, or an 
error in judgment, in according to 
these three niches of pre-eminence. 
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TORT ISLAND. 



CHAPTEH I. 

Panage acre* the Sennd— Smaller Iilandf by the ▼ay— The Unde derivator of Tory— Ite DUwmIom, 
Bonnd Towen, and Monastery— Crones, Graveyard, and •« Church of the 8even " — The Soldier who 
Bached the Houses, and tho Saint that Drowned the Beasts—King Bonner's Castle and Batteries ; 
Daughter and Wive* 



Of all the islands that Btrew the Irish 
coast, perhaps none is more interesting 
in itself> and less generally known, than 
the subject of this paper. 

On the shores of the wild, but beau- 
tiful county of Donegal, is the little 
town of the Cross-roads, — and close by 
it is the bay of Ballyness, an inlet of 
the Atlantic, that communicates with 
Tory Sound, by which the island is 
washed on the south. The latter is 
distant about three leagues from the 
main, and lies to the north-west of the 
bar; the smaller ones of Inisbofin, 
Inisdoey, and Inisbeg, being introduc- 
tory to it. There is also a " Packet " 
on the station; not a steam- packet, 
however, nor anything of the sort 
either, for Tory has not advanced so 
far as yet; but a good sailing boat, 
that serves its Lighthouse when circum- 
stances require, and the weather per- 
mits. 

Here, therefore, is the best chance of 
a passage, should you venture upon 
a visit to the island : but remember, 
you have only a chance ; since such is 
the fury with which the tide generally 
runs, and so violent are the gales, in 
the intermediate Sound, you may be 
prevented crossing for days together, 
or be delayed at Tory just as often, 
and quite as Ions. One person whom 
I met had been detained at the Cross- 
roads for a fortnight at a time, and 
was nearly drowned in the end ; while 
a worthy Doctor and reverend Priest 
were held in durance by contrary 
winds, from the morning before, to 
that succeeding my arrival, when they 
insisted upon setting out and making 
direct for the land; but their boat 
was driven from its course, and beaten 
about for hours, till at last they reached 
the shore drenched to the skin, and 
numbed with cold; the Doctor pro- 
testing Tory must have been the last 



place which God made ; and his Reve- 
rence holding it could not, for the future, 
belong to his parish at least. 

On the morning of the 22nd August, 
1849, 1 found myself on the little quay 
at Ballyness, awaiting the equipment 
of the " Packet," for a run to the island. 
This had been previously arranged, 
should matters promise well ; and now 
the owner and his men were preparing 
for the trip, shipping the proper bal- 
last, and loosening the sheets ; for the 
sky was clear, the clouds firm, and the 
breeze favourable. Soon, therefore, 
were we under sail ; and as the boat 
went bounding on, the harbour faded 
away, the mountains rose behind, and 
Inisbonn was on our left, a consider- 
able island, well cultivated, and sup- 
porting some twenty families; then 
Inisdoey, which is smaller, but also cul- 
tivated, and inhabited by two brothers; 
followed by Inisbeg, which is the least 
of the three, and used for grazing only. 
But scarce had the first of these been 
passed, when we entered upon a region 
of big, and swelling waves, that formed 
at our very side, or came rolling on in 
curving lines ; the boat now rising into 
the air, as they heaved it up ; now sink- 
ing deep, as they glided from below. 
And as we approached what is called 
the " point of Tory," the canvas filled 
to the uttermost, and the masts bent 
to the wind like rods ; the sea threw 
itself into wilder heaps, and frequently 
excluded every trace of the Bloody 
Foreland — ay, of Erigal itself.* How- 
ever, we reached our destination in 
about an hour and a-half. It was 
full tide at the time, and we ran ashore 
at the usual landing, which is close by 
the Round Tower. 

Our voyage being accomplished, let 
me speak of Tory itself, with all its 
wonders ; and first as to its name, for 
what is an Irish island without a name, 



* The principal mountains in the neighbourhood. 
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about which theAntiquarians will never 
agree. Accordingly, in the preface to 
the twelfth number of that famous tome, 
Collectanea de Rebus Hiberrtieis, Ge- 
neral Vallancey affirms—'* The Hebrew 
and Chaldee «-}<)£ Tur, was a circular 
building, a tower, from the origin of 
languages ;" and he requests us to ob- 
serve " the ancient history of the Irish 
in this respect. * African sea-cham- 
pions landed in Ireland, conquered the 
country, introduced their language, 
and taught the inhabitants to build 
with lime and stone;' — "to build 
what?" [Listen, ye logicians] — "round 
towers undoubtedly, for no other build- 
ings were erected in Ireland of lima 
and stone for many centuries after- 
wards." Again, we are given to un- 
derstand — " The ancient Irish Seanchas 
say, that Gan, Geanan, Conuing, and 
Taovar were African generals, who 
drove the Nemedians out of Ireland ; 
that they first settled at Toirinis, which 
was called Tor- Conning, from the 
tower he built there : this is the first 
Round Tower mentioned in Irish his- 
tory." Thus, reader, if the learned 
Vallancey be correct, not merely may 
the blood of the Hannibal s be flowing 
in your own veins, but the Round Tower 
at Tory was the work of brother Con- 
ning himself. Heaven forbid, however, 
that we should be bound by the autho- 
rity of any one Antiquarian ; the point 
is a nice one, and we must also consult 
the accomplished author of " The 
Ecclesiastical History of Ireland," al- 
though he should slaughter both the 
sea-champions and the General, with 
our old enroniclers to boot. 

What, then, does Doctor Petrie say 
of the statements which Vallancey has 
thus attributed to our annalists, as to 
their fathers having been taught by 
the Fomorians to build with lime and 
stone, and the deduction sought to be 
drawn ? This — "they make no such 
statement;" and "the story of Tor- 
Conuing, or Tory island, appears to 
be a legend originating in the natural 
formation of the island, which presents 
at a distance the appearance of a num- 
ber of towers; and hence, in the au- 
thentic Irish annals, and the lives of 
Columbkille, the patron saint of the 
place, it is called Torach, or the towery 
island, and Latinised Toraetea, and 
Tormcka insula. It is true, indeed, 
there is a Round Tower still remain- 
ing in Tory Island ; but it would re- 
quire a more than ordinary share of 



credulity, to enable one to believe that 
is the Tor-Conuing of the Africans ; 
or that its age is anterior to that of 
St. Columb, to whom its erection is 
attributed by the common tradition of 
the islanders, and the inhabitants of 
the opposite coasts." So that, accord- 
ing to the Doctor, Tory has its style 
neither from the Hebrew nor the 
Chaldee, but from its fancied resem- 
blance to a number of towers ; and its 
RoundTower is claimed as the work of 
the Christian St. Columb, and not of 
the heathen Conuing. 

But while the ashes of the Seanchas, 
the General, and the dead languages 
are thus disposed of, I must confess, 
when seen from a distance, the island 
has always presented to my mind the 
idea of a mailed warrior, stretched at 
full length on his back ; the lower part 
of his vizor off, his breastplate rising 
suddenly from the neck, and falling 
towards his knees. It may be said, 
however, even this account of its for* 
mation is not inconsistent with the 
title of Torach ; but it is rather strange 
that tradition, similar to that alluded 
to, should also refer its name to a very 
different source. In other words, both 
the islanders and the people of the 
adjacent coast will tell you — in olden 
times there lived a certain king of 
Danish descent, called Bonnor, or 
Balor, who was the last chief of his 
race banished from our Northern main ; 
and having an only daughter of whom 
he was most careful, ne considered 
Tory a discreet refuse, chose it for his 
abode, and termed it in Irish Tor a 
Riogh, which means, the King's pin- 
nacle, bush, or hiding-place. And if 
this be so, the Torach doctrine should 
yield to the royal exile, and the latter 
win the day. 

The island is the property of Mr. 
Woodhouse of Portadown. Its ex- 
treme length from east to west, or 
rather from south-east to north-west, 
w about a league ; and its width three 
quarters of a mile. It contains up- 
wards of 700 acres of arable, pasture- 
ground, and waste ; including what is 
covered by the loughs Ahoey, Ayes, 
and Aher. Huge rocks and castellated 
cHfis line the shores to the north, 
north-west, and north-east; their height 
above the sea ranges from 80 to 280 
feet ; and the endless dash of the At- 
lantic has hewn them asunder at a 
hundred points. But from these emi- 
nences, the land descends with a gentle 
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sweep to the water at the south. The 
whole is divided into three townships, 
each of which has its own town or col- 
lection of cabins, viz., the east, the 
middle, and the west ; although the 
surveyors have omitted to notice the 
second one, and treated it as part of 
the west 

The Round Tower stands upon the 
middle township ; it is seventy feet high, 
and still very perfect ; save that a small 
portion of the roof has fallen in. It is 
built of rough, brown stone ; and Dr. 
Petrie's book contains a beautiful sketch 
of its arched door-way. The same 
author states, it was connected with a 
monastery, founded in the island by 
St Columbkille, in the sixthjcentury ; 
and the statement, if well authenticated, 
goes to support his theory — that our 
Bound Towers are of Christian and ec- 
clesiastical origin, and were erected at 
various periods between the fifth and 
thirteenth centuries. It is due to him, 
therefore, to mention, the remains of 
this monastery are but a very short 
distance from the Tower; a similar 
description of stone was employed in 
the building of each ; and they have 
the same look of age. I should observe, 
too, that several scientific gentlemen, 
who fancied Round Towers were only so 
many sepulchres, visited Tory a few 
years ago ; and, after having dug to 
the foundations of its Tower, could not 
discover a single bone for their pains. 
It is recorded in the Monasticon Hxber- 
tucum, that St. Ernan, the son of Col- 
man, was abbot of the monastery about 
the year 650 ; it resembles a cross in 
shape, and seems to have preserved a 
vigorous existence until the close of 
the sixteenth century, when it was 
sacked ; but most of its walls are still 
standing. 

In the immediate vicinity, is a large 
stone cross, which rests on a block of 
the same material, and is the most 
perfect specimen I could see ; there is 
a smaller and broken one within a few 
yards of it ; and a third is given in 
the map as lying a good way to the 
right. There is also a flat oblong slab, 
close to the second of these crosses, and 
known as " St. John's Altar," — but 
between it and the first, is the general 
graveyard. It is a square tract, covered 
with grass and loose stones ; the latter 
are ranged between the graves as if to 
preserve the boundaries, and a tiny 
wooden cross is placed at the top of 
nearly every mound. I discovered an 



inscription only upon one of them; 
the others seemed to have none ; and 
but a single grave appeared to have 
the ordinary slab at the head of it ; 
that was a proper exception, however, 
as it belonged to a stone-cutter, who 
had died when working at the Light, 
house, and whose last prayer was, that 
he should have a decent headstone. 
There is another spot* in which a few 
shipwrecked strangers have been hud- 
dled ; it is nearer to the Tower, and 
strewn with stones, black earth, and 
sea- weed; both are swept by the waves 
in stormy weather. 

Still further to the left, and in the 
west township, are the ruins of the 
little " Church of the Seven," — or, as 
it is commonly called, "The Seven 
Churches," although there is a broad 
distinction between the two phrases; 
but the former is the correct one ; and 
the tradition of the islanders assigns its 
erection to the following circumstance. 
" In the days that were," the wreck of 
a Norwegian galley was driven on the 
rocks, bearing the dead bodies of six 
royal princes, and their lovely sister. 
The inhabitants, touched by their 
common fate, resolved upon burying 
them in one grave ; and accordingly 
did so. But on the morning after the 
interment, the corpse of the lady was 
found stretched on the surface ; where- 
upon, the good people wondered much, 
and restored it to the earth. To their 
amazement, however, by the next dawn, 
the body had resumed its solitary posi- 
tion, and on being deposited once more, 
it acted the like part ; and again, and 
again. It was then resolved, in a 
general council, the princess must have 
been sensitively chaste in her feelings; 
since even in death she could not rest 
with her own brothers. Her remains 
were therefore removed to a separate 
abode, where she lies in peace ; " the 
Church of the Seven " was erected in 
her honour at the same time ; and to 
this hour the second grave is shown. 
It is beside the ruins of the church ; 
but much of the upper soil has been 
carried away, as it is believed to possess 
miraculous powers, and to have wrought 
many a cure. 

Nor does the celebrity of Tory, in a 
religious aspect, depend upon its edi- 
fices wholly ; for it is conceded to have 
been an early and important Christian 
settlement ; and, as an old chronicler 
tells us, was " a place blessed by the 
holy Columba. " Yet its character could 
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not preserve it from the Christian 
marauder — it only excited his cupidity; 
since it appears that one George Bing- 
ham, who commanded for Queen Eli- 
zabeth at the castle of Sligo, in the 
year 1595, after having destroyed the 
village of Rathmullan, on the shores of 
Lough S willy, and the cloisters of its 
Carmelites, in an expedition under- 
taken for that purpose, landed at Tory; 
which, according to a vigorous writer, 
was " illustrious tnenforitssewn church- 
es, and the glebe of the saint ; and," as 
he relates, " the terrible Saxon burned 
and ruined both houses and churches ; 

Plundered everything ; carried off the 
ocks and herds, and left no four-footed 
beast on the whole island." The same 
author adds, " it never recovered from 
that hideous wreck. It is now a bare 
and dismal rock, lashed by the howling 
Atlantic, and inhabited by a few 
•wretched fishermen ; but still, by the 
ruins of a Round Tower, by its stone 
crosses, and the mouldering walls of its 
many churches, attests the piety of the 
holy men who in the days of old, 
made a sanctuary of that lonely isle." 
But it will be perceived from some of 
the particulars already given, and 
others which follow, this description of 
the present state of Tory is far from 
faithful. It is certain, however, one 
feels, from the moment of landing, that 
his step is upon sacred ground; the 
graves and the monastery ; the crosses, 
the Tower, and the church, are ever 
about him; he breathes their spirit, 
and his soul is filled; imagination 
reigns, and the past comes back again— 
the graves are few and fair ; the monks 
are wandering in the cloisters, or pray- 
ing in their cells ; the pilgrim clasps 
his cross ; the Tower sends forth its 
solemn peal ; and the church resounds 
in holy praise. 

I may here observe, St. Columb is 
reported to have been the first man 
whom Tory saw; and that previously 
it was inhabited by furious, poisonous 
beasts. Tradition further saith, that 
when the holy father was in the act of 
landing, a rabid greyhound rushed 
upon him ; and points to a rock for 
the prints of its fore-feet, as it lighted 
at his side. He was too many for it, 
however, as well as for the other 
monsters ; for having driven it off, he 
laid a cloth on the spot, which gradually 



expanded, both in height and length, 
over the entire island, until at last they 
were all forced into the sea, and there 
drowned. Their final stand is still 
called '* the Devil's rock ; " and a very 
devilish-looking one it is. But from 
that time to the present, not even a rat 
or frog has been found in the realm, so 
thoroughly purged was it ; and it is 
asserted, although there have been 
several importations of these interesting 
families, they died as quickly, and aa if 
choked by the atmosphere. 

Towards the eastern point of Tory, 
you will yet be shown where the caeu 
tie of King Bonnor stood. It is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Port- 
Doon, arid not many years ago, there 
remained a part of it ; it appears, how- 
ever, that the then lord of the soil, 
being about to build a " Cottage" hard 
by,* had the venerable remnants level- 
led to the earth, and the other con. 
structed with the stones — which ought 
to have fallen upon the Goth himself, 
rather than been thus desecrated. But 
the groundwork of " the batteries " it 
still very distinct They rise in tiers 
behind the site of the castle, and are 
composed of long mounds of clay and 
rubble; were so disposed as to com- 
mand the greater portion of the island, 
and well protected by high and pre- 
cipitous cliffs. His Majesty's gunners 
had therefore a good range, and were 
pretty secure themselves; which are 
the great secrets of a successful fight. 

It was not, . however, of open foes 
alone the old King was afraid; for 
I have said, he had an only daughter; 
of whom he was most careful ; nor was 
it strange he should, since there ran 
a prophecy that he would be killed by 
a grandson, to be born of this girl. 
He therefore resolved to save himself 
by secluding her. Wherefore, he had 
a prison made, adjoining the castle, 
and sent her to it; and to prevent 
the access of any male body, he placed 
seven virgins as a guard upon her. 
Neither was this all; for, being gifted 
with witchcraft, he caused the entrance 
to be lined with the most delicate 
flowers, so that if any gentleman should 
elude the dungeon-keepers, the crushed 
stems would tell the tale; and then 
the charmer was to die. But it hap- 
pened that a Mr. Cain M'Kendry, who 
belonged to the 'mainland, was ena- 
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moored of the damsel, and considered 
the lament of Jephtha's child was quite 
sufficient of the kind. He there- 
fore selected a dark night, and landed 
at Port-Doon, in spite of "the batte- 
ries," for Leander could not hold a can- 
dle to him— except that he had a boat, 
and Leander had none ; but then, the 
Hellespont is a small affair compared 
with Tory Sound ; and being a better 
wizard than the King, he had scarcely 
trod upon the flowers, when up thev 
sprang again, and every trace of his 
footsteps vanished ; the door opened 
at his touch; and the virgins' eyes 
were closed. It is believed, too, the 
happy conjuror frequently returned to 
the place, and with equal success; 
until at last he carried off the princess 
and her dozing maids. The latter, 
however, chanced to awake during the 
passage, and were so frightened at their 
situation, that they sprang into the sea, 
and perished miserably; as faithless 
guardians often do. Still, they were 
" sinned against more than sinning ;" 
and if they are to be thanked for the 
rapidity of the tides, and the violence 
of the gales, of which I have already 
spoken, it would seem that in death 
they are making amends for the mis- 
fortune of their lives ; and that a Tory 
lass will never again be tempted by the 
stranger, if they can help it. But the 
princess remained perfectly safe all the 
while; and a youthful Cain soon 
gladdened her heart — ay, and grew to 
be a fine fellow, though reared in a 
secret and humble way, lest his grand- 
father would discover him. 

I should have previously mentioned, 
although King Bonnor was driven from 
the mam, he must have retained some 
authority there, and have exercised a 
privilege similar to that enjoyed bv 
feudal lords, on the nuptials of their 
vassals' daughters— except that the 



latter seems to have been personal to 
the seigneur, while his Majesty was 
in the habit of enforcing his by deputy ; 
at least we are informed that, after his 
grandson had grown up, the old Sove- 
reign despatched two of his officers in 
order to preserve his prerogative at a 
country wedding; and as one of them 
was proceeding to obey his instruc- 
tions, the young man, who was present 
at the ceremony, caused him to be 
seized, and had his tongue cut out by 
the roots ; the eyes of the other were 
plucked from his head in like manner ; 
so that he who could speak, could not 
see, and he who could see, could not 
speak ; and in this state they were re- 
turned to Tory. But his Highness 
was not to be mocked in that way ; and 
he hastened towards the scene, burning 
for vengeance. Before he could reach 
it, however, he had the misfortune to 
enter a smithy, where he insulted one 
of the helpers, who, in return, felled 
him with his hammer ; and as the blow 
was dealt by his own grandson, the 
prophecy was fulfilled at last. It is 
therefore idle to strive against pro- 
phecy of any sort. And it was par- 
ticularly wrong in the King to imprison 
his daughter, if the met be, that he 
kept a harem of his own, and report 
says he did ; but having once resolved 
upon that step, it was no more than 
prudent to surround her with the seven 
virgins, and the tender flowers. Cer- 
tainly, it is added by the same authority, 
the apartment of nis chere amies was 
merely guarded by afew coatings of sand 
strewn about the door ; and that one 
of the M*Swines shared their society 
at pleasure, by removing the grains as 
he entered, and replacing them when 
he retired. Unhappy Bonnor 1 ! to have 
had a frail daughter was bad enough ; 
but purgatory would have been a trifle 
to twelve inconstant wives. 
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Now that we have disposed of ancient 
Tory, let us see what the present is 
like. About a fourth of the island, 
then, is under labour ; corn, barley, 
rye, and potatoes are the principal 
crops, and are in general very pro- 
ductive : for it has been long and j ustly 
celebrated for its fertility, and spade- 



labour is the order of the day; rents 
moderate, and a fair tenant-right ad- 
mitted. But the cultivated tracts are 
chiefly confined to the south or lower 
side ; and although the whole might be 
reclaimed, the northern parts are so 
exposed as to render the attempt of 
little use; and when a hurricane blows 
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from this quarter, as is the case occa- 
sionally, the drifted spray "bums 
everything before it." Still, there is a 
sign upon which the people rely, as in- 
dicating the nature of the season they 
may expect; if the ravens that frequent 
the shores build on the north side, 
there is no anticipation of danger for 
that year, as these birds will not ex- 
pose their brood to the storm j but if 
the nest be discovered in any other 
direction, as little seed is sown as well 
can be, and only in the most sheltered 
corners — a marked tribute indeed to 
the wisdom of the raven. It is rather 
singular, however, that, during the pre- 
valence of the potato-disease, the vil- 
lanous " lumper " of Tory was not at 
all affected; perhaps, the saltness of 
the air, and the sea- weed, which is used 
as manure, had something to say to 
this ; or it may be the converse of the 
maxim, "Whom the gods love die 
young," applies alike to mortals and 
potatoes. 1 could perceive no other 
vegetables, and it was hinted a few 
light-fingered folk — for these are found 
even here— had plied their trade on 
former occasions, and that the experi- 
ment of raising them was considered a 
hazardous one. Yet, there is very 
little crime amongst the inhabitants; 
and if the nimble gentry have escaped 
punishment so far, it is because of the 
difficulty of bringing them to the shore, 
and there establishing their misdeeds ; 
since, I need scarcely say, there is no 
regular and local magistrate, although 
King Bonnor has still a successor, as 
will oe shortly seen, and a right good 
one too. 

Until lately, however, there was a 
constant source of dispute in what was 
called "the land question," — not the 
serious one that nas distracted the 
brains of so many politicians, but one 
that was sufficiently hard for the wisest 
heads in Tory. It arose out of the 
system which is styled "Rundale," and 
is a total defiance of prudent occu- 
pancy. In other words, the holding 
of nearly every landowner was dividea 
into several lots ; and these were scat- 
tered like plums in a pudding, except 
that the latter are usually of the same 
quality; whereas, there was a good 
spot of the farm here, an indifferent one 
there, and a bad one yonder. And as 
the number of occupiers was very great 
in proportion to the quantity of arable 
land, and their holdings pretty equal, 
of course the different lots were ex- 



ceedingly small ; so much so, that it 
was not thought worth while to build 
a fence round the biggest of them* 
But the consequences were, the pigs 
and geese had free scope for their 
sports, and shared most of the crops ; 
boundaries became confused; trespasses 
followed ; and a civil war was threat- 
ened. What was then to be done? 
Abandon the rundale, and square the 
plots, you may think. Certainly not j 
" it was an ancient and an honourable 
custom ; their fathers had followed it, 
and why should not they?" another 
remedy must therefore be applied; and 
this remedy was resolved upon — that 
all the pigs and geese should be banished, 
as was actually done ; so that, for se- 
veral years past, there has been neither 
one nor other of these at Tory ; al- 
though smaller fowls and larger animals 
are numerous enough. 

But, I rejoice to add, that Mr. 
Woodhouse nas lately induced the 
people to forego their prejudices, and 
give up the rundale. It is true, he 
experienced great opposition at first j 
I believe they even talked of resist- 
ing him with their lives; but when 
it was seen he was resolved upon the 
change, as well as on doing the fullest 
justice to all, both in the measurement 
of their old lots, and the apportionment 
of the new, the point was gradually 
yielded. The result is, each man has 
now his separate holding, compact in 
itself and well fenced j and those who 
were loudest in condemning the pro- 
posed alterations, cheerfully admit how 
much they have been benefited by 
their completion, and that their land- 
lord was their best friend. This should 
encourage others who may be disposed 
to pursue a similar course ; for it clearly 
shows that the Irish peasant, however 
attached to his past habits, is amenable 
to reason, and, if fairly dealt with, is 
far from ungrateful ; he is not to be 
bullied, but he may be won ; he will 
not swallow nostrums, but enjoys a 
plain draught. I hope, at least, pigs 
and geese will again flourish at Tory, 
and that soon. There is only one road 
or path of any width in the island ; it 
stretches from the Lighthouse to the 
Cottage, is in a very unfinished state, 
and presents many a gap — though per- 
fect enough as drawn on the Govern- 
ment map; but there are only two 
carts to run upon it ; the other con- 
veyances are in the nature of slide- 
Cars, which can travel anywhere. 
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In the year 1847 the papulation 
amounted to about 420 ; but it is now 
rather lew, owing to emigration and 
deaths. There are still some eighty- 
four families, however ; of these not 
more than fourteen are cottiers, — the 
rest are holders of land, — and I question 
if there be a single beggar. But of 
late years, the number of the inhabi- 
tants has been kept in check by a sin. 
gular malady, that visits nearly all the 
children. It is called " the Headfall," 
and I have the best authority for 
stating, the proportion of deaths from 
this disease solely to that of births, is 
about eight to nine. In fact, the 
rearing of a child is a mere chance ; 
and a person who had lived amongst 
them for a considerable period assured 
me, during his time not one escaped. 
They are usually attacked on the fifth 
or sixth day ; but if they manage to 
pass the tenth in safety, they are then 
secure. I inquired into the symptoms 
of this complaint, and was informed : 
—Soon after it appears, the head be- 
gins to swell, the eyes glare, and the 
whole frame is convulsed; prostra- 
tion succeeds ; the skull softens ; and 
all is over on the second day. What 
the cause of it is I do not pretend to 
know, nor did I meet with those who 
were much wiser ; though it was once 
supposed, the constant use offish by 
the women might occasion it ; accord- 
ingly, some of them entirely abstained 
from that species of diet during preg- 
nancy, but with no good result, for 
their children were carried away with 
the others. As there is no medical aid 
at hand, however, it is probable the 
number of deaths is much larger than 
it otherwise would be ; for the natives 
think the case hopeless, and may 
therefore neglect all remedies. 

But if the Headfall could be ex- 
cluded from consideration, I should 
say, Tory is in general very healthful, 
and enjoy 8 what the geographers call 
"a salubrious clime." In truth, the 
air is as pure and bracing as could 
well be wished, and the people them- 
selves will swear by it ; nor do I be- 
lieve any of them would willingly re- 
side on the mainland, and some have 
never put foot upon it. Neither have 
the greatest travellers been shaken in 
their love of home : one man, when 
very young, had been convicted of 
smuggling, and served for several years 
in a snip-of-war, seen the world, and 
realised money— circumstances that 



might have estranged him from the 
island; but he had returned at the 
earliest moment, and means to die 
there. And I doubt whether he ever 
lighted upon a finer-looking race than, 
his own ; assuredly, I had never be- 
fore met with so many tall and noble 
forms amid the same number of per- 
sons : six feet appears to be the 
ordinary height of the grown males ; 
and for strength and agility, I would 
match a Tory fisher against any other. 
The old men are also very hale ; and 
the juniors have handsome and intelli- 
gent countenances, dark complexions, 
and a Spanish cast Then? dress 
usually consists either of cloth coats of 
a blueish shade, or of striped jackets, 
and oilcloth hats ; waistcoats of drug- 
get, and trousers of cord or home 
fabric ; but the neck is commonly 
adorned with a richly-coloured hand- 
kerchief of the sailor rig. 

They are mostly employed in field 
labour, or fishing, cutting wreck, or 
making kelp ; but fishing is the favor- 
ite pursuit; and turbot and cod, ling, 
haddock and plaice, braziers, herrings 
and gurnets, eels and breyans, gray- 
lords, lobsters and crabs, are caught 
in great abundance. Such of these 
as are not required for immediate use 
upon the island, are generally brought 
for sale to the Cross-roads — as the Tory 
people are not in the habit of salting 
any quantity of fish, or saving it 
at all, they prefer selling as much 
of it as thejr can at the time, no matter 
at what price; and so liberal is the 
supply, and so slight the demand, a 
turbot, weighing from 15 to 201 bs., 
may be bought there for 2s. ; a cod of 
lOlbs., for 6d. ; and a dozen of these, 
or of cod and ling intermixed, from 
3s. to 48. ; haddock, from the familiar 
size to several pounds, from Is. 2d. to 
Is. 6d. per ditto; a conger of some 
30ibs. for 6d. ; and a huge lobster for 
3d. However, large lots of turbot, 
cod, and ling are annually carried 
away in boats, which come from a dis- 
tance for the purpose; and as their 
operations last for weeks, and are con- 
ducted with much energy, they are 
exceedingly successful. The islanders 
fish from a species of corragh that has 
no seat, and is propelled thus— a man 
kneels in the bow, with his back 
towards the stern, and grasping a 
paddle, which he thrusts into the sea 
at a short distance before him, draws 
it to either side as may be necessary 
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for the guidance of the boat, or the 
ease of Ids arms ; and if there be a 
secondhand, he sits in the stern tailor- 
wise, and looks in the same direction 
as the other ; and while he is delving at 
the right side, number two scoops at 
the left, and vice versa. From its 
lightness, the corragh passes through 
the water very rapidly, and it is in- 
finitely preferred to an ordinary boat 
when the weather is rough, or the 
waves short ; for it rises more readily 
to the latter, and does not attempt to 
cut them ; and, shell though it be, 
two men will take a cow or horse to 
the mainland in it, or even venture 
upon a couple of these. St. Columb 
has the merit of having introduced it, 
as he is reported to have landed in 
one ; but, there, he gets credit for 
everything. 

Although, as I have said, fishing is 
the favorite pursuit of the islanders, 
it is not so remunerative as the mak- 
ing of kelp — which is manufactured 
either from the short soft weed that 
grows on the rocks between high and 
low water-mark; the lagh or tangle 
that is driven to the land by the spring 
and summer gales ; or the long, fine, 
and stringy weed that is still oftener 
washed on shore, or is obtained from 
the more distant rocks. When the 
article was in great demand for bleach- 
ing, the best was thought to be ex- 
tracted from the first of these ; but, 
now that other ends are mainly looked 
x to, the lagh or stringy weed is used. 
In any case, after the material has 
been gathered into heaps, it is spread 
on the ground, turned from time to 
time, and dried in the sun for three or 
four days ; a pit is then dug in the 
sand, or a " kiln" formed from stones ; 
live coals or burning straws are placed 
within the shape, and the weed is 
strewn upon them as fast as it can be 
reduced to a liquid. This lasts about 
six hours, during which men are work- 
ing the glowing mass with poles, so 
as to ensure a thorough burning, and 
render the product crisp. It is after- 
wards allowed to harden, broken into 
squares, and sent to market, where the 
average price in 1848 was about £2 12s. 
per ton; but three years before, it 
exceeded £7 ; and the makers them- 
selves are partly to blame for the fal- 
len rate : the commodity being sold by 
weight, it occurred to some of them it 
would be a rare plan to mix it with 
stones, and charge for both— an ex- 



pedient which succeeded so admirably, 
it was pretty generally adopted; but in 
due course the trick was discovered, 
and purchasers have since retorted, 
by paying for all kelp as if it contained 
stones. Another reason for the de- 
crease in price is, its comparative dis- 
use in bleaching, to which large quan- 
tities were formerly applied, but nave 
now been superseded ; and at present 
it is chiefly devoted to the production 
of Iodine. Yet I have reason to be- 
lieve, a single manufacturer of that 
drug expended nearly £2,000 among 
the Tory men alone, m the summer of 
1848. 

On the whole it will not seem strange 
that certain of " the wretched fisher- 
men who inhabit this bare and desolate 
rock, " are worth several hundred pounds 
each, not to speak of land or stock. 

The women are also tall, dark fea- 
tured, and well-formed, though not so 
good-looking as the men ; at least, that 
was the impression left on my mind, 
and I rather admire a dark beauty. 
The camlet petticoat, drugget gown, 
and white head-dress are worn in full 
force; but most of the children are 
arraved in red flannel, which has an 
admirable effect at a distance, and at 
hand it becomes them well enough. 
All these, and many of the articles of 
male attire, are made by the wearers 
themselves — for even Tory has manu- 
factures of this sort — and every one 
of them is decently clad. Pending my 
stay, some of the girls were occupied, 
for hours together, in filling creels with 
sea- weed, and tending the horses that 
bore it from the shore to the drying- 
ground; and as the different loads 
were discharged, the ladies sprang to 
the cruppers ; and, holding simply by 
the ropes with which their chargers 
were directed, away they went — their 
feet dangling at the side, and their 
garments floating in the wind — grace- 
ful in carriage, and fearless in mien. 
It was hinted, too, they sometimes as- 
sumed a more manly posture still; 
and there is a story of a poor gentle- 
man, who, having made his way to the 
island, was startled out of his wits by 
an unexpected charge of these light 
dragoons. 

isfor is this the only accomplishment 
of which the Tory girls can boast— 
they are admirable at jigs, reels, and 
hornpipes ; as are the men, women, and 
boys : and I would not advise a visiter 
to disparage the performances of its 
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chief musician, who Is a very paragon 
in his way j but as his history affords 
an amusing instance of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, I cannot 
omit it. It appears, he had always a 
taste for this department, and years 
ago managed to construct an instru* 
ment from a few reeds, which produced 
music of an original description. He 
was proud of his success, however, and 
did not fail to astonish the natives upon 
erery occasion ; his fame soon reached 
the main, and a lady having heard of 
his deeds, presented him with a flute. 
Subsequently, he received some in* 
struction and mastered two or three 
tunes, but these did not content his 
soul \ he panted for a cremona, and 
endeavoured to make one, by convert* 
ing a piece of wood into the neck of 
the loved object, or something like it $ 
strings were now placed upon this ; a 
bridge was inserted between ; and be* 
neath the entire a wooden bowl was 
closely attached, in order to deepen 
the sound. The second instrument 
was then completed, and from it there 
came a flood of sound that was the de- 
light of Tory. Still he was dissatisfied, 
until a score of lack befel him : a work- 
man who had come to repair the Light* 
house, chanced to bring a violin with 
him, and gave it to the musician at 
parting— ever since has the happy 
owner led the island festivals. 

And when there is a dance, they 
moisten it with the best of generous 
liquor $ for a considerable bulk of their 
grain U bestowed on poteen. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, if we consider 
that only a small part of it can be grown 
on any of the lots of ground, and thai 
every owner would have trouble in re- 
moving his share to a profitable market ; 
while It can be easily turned into a 
portable spirit, for which there is a 
ready demand both at Tory and on 
shore* Besides, the venture hath a 
charm for many, especially as there is 
neither a coastguard nor policeman of 
any kind amongst them : and so sharp 
is the look-out for revenue boats, it 
would be almost impossible to take 
them by surprise ; even if they did not 
select, as they do, the very stormiest 
weather for distillation — a period at 
which no one could venture to sea 
without the most serious risk; and they 
can choose their own time for landing 
elsewhere what they do not dispose or 
at home. 

As they intermarry to a large extent, 



the most of them are related to each 
other in many degrees ; it has been 
seen, however, the vigour of the race 
has not been diminished on this ac- 
count. But as there is no priest or 
clergyman of any sort in the island, 
such of its sons and daughters as mean 
to be duly united in the first instance, 
must go ashore for the purpose ; and, 
it will be remembered, this is more 
easily said than done. Accordingly, 
when the weather is rough, the con- 
tract is merely civil, and the religious 
bonds superadded as the gale abates. 
Thus, during my own visit, it was 
stated a young couple had arranged 
matters, by entering into the required 
promises. Had the reverend gentle- 
man who was then on the island, been 
furnished with certain indispensable*, 
all the ceremonies would have been 
perfected at once ; these were unfor- 
tunately wanting, however, and the 
more solemn part was deferred. Yet 
whatever may be laxity of the islanders 
in this respect, their devotion to the 
baptismal rite is unquestionable: for 
they hold, with others, that a child will 
not be saved unless baptized before 
death ; and to guard against this, they 
will fly to the nearest priest under cir- 
cumstances of the utmost danger. And 
be our opinion as to that belief what 
it may, the act to which it leads is both 
touching and grand ; as will be admit- 
ted, if we conjure to the mind a strug- 
gling boat, that carries but a shred of 
sail, and quivers at the stroke of every 
wave, as the sky is rent and the ocean 
dashed on high by the howling gust : 
while the wild crew are gathered round 
the mast ; the face of the father black 
as the storm through which he steers, 
and the crouching mother bent o'er 
their dying child. O ! what a theme 
for the poet ; what a subject for the 
painter ! — and all, that a poor infant 
may be sprinkled with a few drops of 
water, ere it falls into the great stream, 
and floats away for ever. 

They are very hospitable and kindly 
in then* feelings towords strangers: 
unless you be familiar with Irish, how- 
ever, you must take their expressions 
for granted, as they speak the verna- 
cular to a man, and so far as I could 
coDect, there are not half-a-dozen who 
understand the Saxon. I fear, also, 
that few of them can read in any 
tongue ; but a National schoolhouse, on 
a large scale, has been recently found- 
ed in the middle township, and may 
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effect much good. With the exception 
of the present King, they are Roman 
Catholics wholly; his Majesty is a 
Protestant ; feeling bound, I suppose, 
by the analogy of the Act of Settle- 
ment. 

Until lately, the Cottage and Light- 
house were the only buildings in Tory 
that did not form an immediate part 
of one of the three towns; and although 
the interiors of the others are pretty 
comfortable, their outward appearance 
is by no means ornamental ; construct- 
ed of mud as they mostly are, and sur- 
rounded by filth of every hue. Nor can 
anything be more striking than the in- 
significance of the west and middle 
towns, when weighed with the rem- 
nants of the mighty age that lie 
around; 4 the genius of the past look- 
ing in pity upon the features of to-day : 
but those features are sufficiently old 
at the same time — and Mr. Wood- 
house is doing his best to recast them, 
by inducing the owners of land to 
adorn their different sections with 
houses of lime and stone. Some of 
these have been already built ; and as 
the number increases, the towns will 
be pulled down. In the meanwhile, 
and although doors, window-frames, 
and glass were offered to all who would 
follow a fixed plan, several declined 
the terms, and adhered to their old 



systems of architecture. Others have 
set themselves in the very teeth of the 
breeze; and as to taking a common 
line of frontage, where that was prac- 
ticable, " it was quite out of the ques- 
tion." 

The Lighthouse, which is of the first 
class, is in the same township as the 
Church of the Seven, and to the north- 
west. It stands upon an eminence 
nigh to the sea, and is a remarkably 
fine edifice; was erected about twenty 
years ago, and much needed ; for, in- 
dependently of the exposed situation 
of the island itself, there is a dangerous 
bar in the neighbourhood ; shipwrecks 
were very numerous, and the loss of 
life proportionate. There was, there- 
fore, an easy mode of growing rich in 
those days ; and Iocs of timber, planks, 
casks, &c, are still driven on shore in 
numbers. I suspect, in fact, nearly all 
the woodwork of the houses has been 
obtained in this manner ; and many a 
beam that has swept the ocean now 
props a roof, or binds a doorway : for 
the game of "Finders keepers, and 
losers seekers," is played by more than 
children; and as to the Admiralty II 
" What is it at all at all ?" The light 
is a fixed one, reflected from a lantern 
one hundred and twenty-five feet above 
high-water mark, and visible at a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles in clear weather* 
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The domestic animals are the ordinary 
ones, save as aforesaid ; but they are 
all small. The sheep and cows herd 
in flocks ; such as belong to the east 
and middle townships composing one 
drove, and those of the west another. 
As to the wild classes, there are some 
rabbits, although no hares ; but it is 
well known the latter are familiars of 
the Dark Gentleman, — their race must 
therefore have been settled for at the 
Devil's Rock ; and to prevent its re- 
turn, St. Columb appears to have 
cursed the furze — if such a holy man 
could do the like ; for there is not a 
tree or shrub of any species on the 
island; and in this respect it is as bleak 



as it can be. Otters and seals are very 
numerous, especially the latter. They 
frequent the caves and shores ; and in 
sunny weather you may discover the 
seal basking on the low rocks, or rest- 
ing its head and paws against them. 
The juveniles are mostly of a cream 
colour; but as they advance in age, 
the shade deepens, and usually ends in 
black; sometimes they are speckled. 
Both descriptions of seal are found 
here; that is, the fur one, which is the 
size of a dog, and has a thinnish skin ; 
and the hair seal, that rejoices in a far 
thicker hide, and grows to an amazing 
bulk : so much so, that I was assured 
by several and credible persons, one 



• The east town is little better, though spared a contrast with similar antlquU 
ties. 
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had been killed a few yean ago, whose 
body was at big as that of their largest 
cow ; that it took'a pair of the bland 
horses to draw it upon a slide-car ; and 
that its skin was sufficient to make a 
surtout. But as the seal waxes old, 
the thinner becomes its covering ; and 
the reason assigned is, it falls into years 
and vermin about the same time, and 
the constant rubbing on the rocks re- 
moves the hair. If this be so, the 
softest posts should at once be sunk 
for the ancient heroes. The young fel- 
lows are mainly esteemed for their 
thick and glossy coats ; and are repre- 
sented in proud waistcoats, caps, &c — 
the old ones, for the quantity of oil 
which they yield, as their bodies are 
very fat; but on the same account, they 
can disregard a common blow in the 
ribs. They resemble the most of us, 
however, in having a weak point, and 
that is the head; which, perhaps, 
strengthens the resemblance. Accord- 
ingly, a sharp stroke in that region will 
overpower the best of them ; though it 
will be well to avoid closer auarters, 
since they have an awkward habit of 
breaking bones, when they are driven 
to bay, and get a fab? snap at the 
enemy. 

I should add, the whale is a' visiter 
at Tory, and affords vast delight to 
the people, his spouting particularly ; 
for that is the only Kind they are 
troubled with : and the shore-men as- 
sert, for an entire week in the year 
1848, the boldest fisher dare not ven- 
ture in his corragh, lest both should 
be devoured by an unknown monster 
that prowled about; but the others 
maintain this is a mere myth, and that 
the Jpeast which would keep them at 
home never swam. 

The birds are very numerous — gulls 
of various breeds, seapies, scarfs, and 
" all sorts of sea-fowl," pigeons, cur-, 
lews, and ravens, peregrine falcons, 
kestrels, and eagles. But it is affirmed, 
of the last four, there are never more 
than a full grown brace of each, that 
their offspring are banished when able 
to provide for themselves, and inter- 
lopers at once expelled; though the 
feet of the young being in general 
stolen from the nest better explains the 
paucity of their numbers. 

I have now spoken of the passage to 
the island, its ancient and modern 
traits, its murdered King, his loved 
daughter, and inconstant wives; its 
legends, products and people; habits 



and customs ; beasts and birds : but an 
important topic still remains, and I 
have purposely reserved it. Learn, 
therefore, that Tory has, at this mo- 
ment, a resident Sovereign, and that no 
state in Europe can boast of a more 
singular one. Let me properly de- 
scribe him, however. I had been re- 
commended by a friend to call upon 
his Majesty immediately on landing, 
and request he would show me the 
lions. But I found that a sickness had 
driven him from the east-town, where 
he usually lives, and that he had taken 
shelter at the Cottage along with others. 
I therefore hastened there, that I might 

fay my respects, and open the embassy, 
t was about nine o'clock when I arriv- 
ed at the Royal abode ; and after a 
variety of passes with a youthful cha- 
racter, who had not a word of English, 
succeeded in acquainting him I wished 
to see the King — on which he ushered 
me to a kitchen crowded with men, 
women, and children. My best bow 
followed, and he explained what had 
passed between us ; at least I think so, 
for there was a general rush to provide 
me with a chair, while a dialogue was 
opened with some person above. This 
being concluded, it was intimated I 
should ascend to that quarter, and 
that I would there find his Highness. 
I therefore clambered up, as I best 
could, by means of stairs formed from 
planks kid sidewise, with a ladder 
resting against them as a hold for the 
feet ; and at the furthest corner of 
the' landing room, there was a very 
little man seated on a "bed, his legs 
under the clothes, and his body erect. 
Having heard, however, that the ob- 
ject of my search, though large enough 
m his own way, was something less 
than Goliath in his, I ventured to in- 
quire, if I had the honour to address 
tne King of Tory, and received for 
answer — "Yes, sir, I am the King, 
and you are entirely welcome." An 
apology for my intrusion at such an 
unseasonable hour and place was next 
offered, and the circumstances mention- 
ed. But he told me there was no oc- 
casion for anv apology; "He knew 
my friend right well, and would take 
me under his protection so long as I 
remained on the island ; in the mean- 
time, as he was sure I was cold, I must 
have a mouthful of whiskey, and he 
would put on his breeches ; he had 
been tending the sick the night before, 
and that was the reason he was still in 
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bed." I thanked him for his kindness, 
but suggested we had better keep the 
-whiskey, and I would stay with him 
while he was dressing. He assented 
to this, and I had a fair opportunity of 
examining the outward man. Paddy 
Heraghty, then, alias Harrison, for 
that is his name, is about forty years 
of age and four feet high ; his head is 
well shaped, his features intelligent, and 
adorned by an abundant supply of 
black, curling hair ; but his arms and 
legs are his frailest points — the former 
being about eighteen inches long, and 
the latter little more; neither can his 
weight exceed eighty pounds. By the 
time my survey was completed he had 
partly rigged himself, and we descend- 
ed to the kitchen, his Majesty bearing 
his coat under his arm, and ensconcing 
me beside the fire. Nor was it diffi- 
cult to perceive he was treated with 
the utmost repect by all present, and 
that the stoutest among them patiently 
obeved him ; for his manner is as firm 
as it is winning — he has the learning, 
too, having acquired a fair education, 
though born in Tory, and was a school- 
master in Rathlin. He is also the 
under agent, and as such has con- 
siderable authority over the tribe. This 
was one of the inducements to their 
dubbing him " King ;" another was 
presented in his size, as contrasted with 
that of his subjects, and the doctrine 
of lucus a nan. Yet there never was 
a Sovereign who enjoyed his title more, 
or abused it less. 

Having been pretty well toasted, and 
all the household had a fair view of me, 
his Mightiness proposed I should begin 
breakfast with a round of potatoes, 
milk, and butter, that had been served 
in the adjoining room — to which we 
retired ; but as the apartment was al- 
most filled with timber, there was 
merely space for the table on which 
the feast was spread, with one or two 
chairs : and Paddy urged, that although 
King of the realm, " he was not com- 
any for any gentleman until after he 
ad shaved," and sought to retire. 
That, however, I could not permit, 
and we discussed the potatoes together; 
his sister, the Princess Nelly, a dark, 
eyed and merry lass of some fifteen 
years or more, being the maid in wait- 
ing. When the course was finished, 
the host suggested I should reseek the 
fire, that he would shave himself, and 
the tea be drawn in style, as we had 
only half breakfasted. I confess, we 



I 



had done pretty well as it was, and 
ventured to say so ; but he would not 
listen to the idea — " There was a pound 
of tea in the house, and three of sugar, 
and it would never be said I had been 
to Tory without tasting both." Sub- 
mission was accordingly a duty ; and 
soon I beheld his Majesty seated upon 
a low stool, with a diminutive looking- 
glass, a bowlful of warm water, and a 
lump of soap, spread before him on a 
form ; he then lathered his face from 
the nose to the chin, and seizing a 
huge razor, made a vigorous attack 
upon the stubble; while the children 

§azed in wonder — and no wonder they 
id : for the process of shaving is at 
best a curious one, and does not im- 
prove the appearance of any one dur- 
ing the operation, whatever be the 
future effects; but in Paddy's case, 
while the razor went its rounds, every 
muscle was distorted, his eyes rolled, 
the mouth pursed, and an awful grin 
reigned supreme ; still, as the perform- 
ance was a Regal one, neither man, 
woman, nor child dared even to smile, 
until a fresh relay of the cheering ele- 
ment restored the whole, and " Richard 
was himself again." By this time the 
tea was fully distilled, and the oaten 
cake done to a nicety ; what justice 
we could was therefore dealt to each. 

There succeeded a State procession 
over the entire island ; but as the pace 
was rather fast for the little man, he 
slipped another leaf from the book of 
the English monarch, by " calling for 
a horse," when returning; and the 
recollection of this eases my mind on 
that score. During our tour, he 
showed me the antiquities, and other 
objects of interest ; amongst them, the 
'* Wishing-stone," which projects over 
the edge of a cliff on the north side ; 
and, as the common rumour goes, if 
you walk round it three times, you 
have only to express the desire of your 
heart, no matter what, and it will be 
accomplished. But when I asked my 
companion if he believed in this, he 
said, " It was well enough for the su- 
perstitious ; it might be seen by any- 
one who had half an eye, that nothing 
except a goat could make the circuit 
in safety — and he would be a goat who 
tried it ;" which the ledge itself abun- 
dantly proved. He related, however, 
as a second solution of its name, "That 
old Bonnor, though a bit of a pirate, 
occasion offering, was far from a low 
thief; and when he had taken a rich 
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captive, instead of robbing him in the 
vulgar fashion, pat him on the rook, 
and not only wi$k$d him at the bottom, 
but lent a shove to hasten matters; 
whereupon, his goods and chattels went 
to the King, as there was no other 
claimant within the dominion." The 
present repreaentatire was content with 
selecting the finest views of the opposite 
coast ; which are truly magnificent, as 
you stand on the high grounds of 
Tory, and gaze upon a panorama of 
loughs and bays, cliffs, mountains, and 
strands, that run from Matin Head to 
the Bloody Foreland ; the ocean spark. 
ling between, or its wares thundering 
to the main, like white coursers spring, 
ing to the lea. 

On reaching the Cottage again, we 
feasted off a fish dinner, seasoning the 
repast with many a joke : and never 
will I forget the evening that ensued, 
while the rush-lights flickered on the 
hob, the hearthstone glowed, and the 
story went its rounds. They told, for 
instance, how two of their fishers had 
lately surprised a seal, when endeavour- 
ing to kill an enormous conger, which 
it had just caught, and brought to the 
rocks ; the seal biting the eel at the 
throat, and the latter writhing in its 
grasp, and lashing wildly about ; but 
the men gave the conger a chance by 
chasing its captor into the sea, and 
pursuing it in their corragh ; still, the 
seal had care to carry the eel along 
with it, and every now and then rose to 
the surface in order to breathe more 
freely ; and though the victim continued 
its struggle, the other literally flayed 
it, tearing off its skin in stripes, and 
staining the water with its blood ; as 
often, however, as the seal came to the 
top, the pursuers rushed upon it, 
and finding it could not master the 
eel with impunity, it was obliged to 
drop the booty — which the umpires im- 
mediately seized, "as in such cases 
usual." But it was not every one who 
would even attempt to destroy a seal ; 
on the contrary, ne must be either a 
bold spirit, or have no cows ; since it 
was gravely stated by a conscript fa- 
ther, that the loss of his cattle was the 
certain oonseauence of such an act: 
however, the King, who had an admi- 
mirable skin on the shelf, would not 
stand that, and wished to know, "If 
there were no cows in Newfoundland, 



where the slaughter of seals was a 
constant practice — ay, and a very good 
one" — which led the other to observe, 
" He could not leave a hole, but the 
King would drive a nail into it." These 
and similar tales being ended, I was 
shown several specimens of native ma- 
nufacture, such as flannels, cloths, and 
camlet ; the men and boys producing 
their best webs, &a, and the women 
and girls displaying their finest gowns j 
assuring me, moreover, "That my wife, 
for of course I was married, might 
have an entire dress of whatever I liked 
best, if she would but wear it ;" a pro- 
posal which forced me to protest I had 
come to Tory to look for a wife, and 
could not accept the one without the 
other. And so, the hours passed away, 
until tea was served ; and a jug of 
punch sent us merrily to bed— the 
King stretched on his accustomed 
couch, and his guest at the opposite 
side of the loft. An adjacent chamber 
had also its complement; the Princess 
Nelly occupied a corner of the kitchen, 
and three ruddy children held the 
other. 

On the following day, I had a second 
ramble, and bade my Cottage friends 
adieu; the kind-hearted inmates hoping 
"I could come and see them next 
summer ;" and the King waving his cap 
in the air, as the boat was shoved off, 
and the wind bore it away. Permit 
me to add, I was far from insensible to 
all this ; and even now, my thoughts 
will often wander to the^Towerylsle," 
and its lone people, and never without 
a feeling of gratitude and of pleasure, 

Irish Reader 1 1 Have you ever felt 
there is something about our own shores 
which is worth seeing, something worth 
knowing? that there are scenes, and 
places, manners, traditions, and races 
which concern us intimately, and lie at 
our very doors, but of which we are sadly 
negligent ? that strange islands line the 
coast, varied birds skim the sea, or 
float on high, and countless swarms 
are darting through the deep? that 
here is the home of the fearless man 
and noble woman — of man, whose spirit 
is as buoyant as the wave on which he 
rides — of woman, in whom the mould 
of Nature hath been regained ? 

A.M«F. 
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Colonel Chesney, the explorer of the 
Euphrates, has just published a work 
on the state of our artillery service, 
which would at any time merit serious 
attention, and now demands it. The 
work makes no pretension to brilliancy, 
but it claims credit for practical good 
advice in recommending reforms cal- 
culated to increase the efficiency of our 
national defences, and in a considerable 
measure to do so without any augmen- 
tation of cost. Colonel Chesney in- 
sists that our artillery service labours 
under three grand defects-first, in 
being inadequate in proportion to our 
other forces ; secondly, in being officered 
by men too aged for active service ; and 
thirdly, in being under the separate ma- 
nagement of the Master- General of the 
Ordnance, instead of being under the 
control, in time of peace as well as in 
wai*, of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
first defect, of course, cannot be re- 
medied without increased expenditure. 
The two latter are palpable evils, and, 
Colonel Chesney thinks, and we agree 
with him, can be remedied with gain 
in every way. 

In no other country does a separate 
ordnance department exist, indepen- 
dent of the general military executive. 
The want of unity of action, arising 
from their separation in our service, 
and the cost of two establishments, 
where one might serve all the purposes, 
are manifest mischief. The cure seems 
evident ; and we can only wonder at 
the. strength and tenacity of the in- 
fluences which have so long stood in 
the way of a change which seems to 
be dictated by every motive of pru- 
dence and economy. Every prepara- 
tion for active service in organisation, 
discipline* and eauipment, must now 
be made under toe directions of the 
Master-General The Duke of Wek 
lington cannot interfere to order a 
Hachpin till the forces are in the field, 
and tnen they come into action under 
an entire change of masters. It is as 



if there were two Admiralty Boards — 
one for the sailing, and another for the 
steam navy. Plainly nothing can re* 
suit from such a system but confusion 
and comparative inefficiency. The de- 
tails of the proposed changes are mat- 
ter of financial and statistical economy, 
which would be of no interest for the 
general reader. We therefore pass by 
this branch of the subject, without 
doing more than indicating the general 
character of Colonel Chesney's propo- 
sition, which the professional man and 
legislator would do well to examine in 
detail in the volume itself. 

On the second point, the evil is 
equally glaring, and the remedy also 
at hand. In the army or navy, an 
officer enjoying moderate promotion 
arrives at a command while he is in the 
prime of life. In the British artillery 
service the average age at which an 
officer attains the rank of full colonel 
is sixty-three. This evil, too, is on the 
increase. In 1841, the ages of the 
twenty senior colonels of the service 
ranged from fifty-eight to sixty-three, 
and their periods of service from forty- 
two to forty-four years. Hie ages of 
the twenty senior colonels in the ser- 
vice now range from sixty-five to 
seventy, and their periods of service 
from forty-eight to fifty-four years. 
Forty-seven years of service are, it ap- 
pears, the shortest term of probation of 
the artillery officer for his rank of full 
eolonel. He thus attains to an effect- 
ive command when in mind and body 
he is becoming inefficient. This slow- 
ness of promotion arises from the con- 
stitution of the regiment j for our artil* 
lery at present constitutes but a single 
regiment of 11,000 men, divided into 
99 companies. In the proposed re- 
organisation, a system of battalions 
would be substituted for that of coav 
nanies. The total number of officers 
would remain the same, but the supe- 
rior ranks would be increased by a di- 
minution of those under the rank of 



* " Observations 011 the Past and Present Stat* U Hva-AnM, tad on the profeabk Effects 
in War of the New Muskets ; with a Proposition for Reorganising the Royal Regiment of 
ArtUkry," fee, By Colonel Chesney, IX CL. and ¥.&&, Royal Artitisryw London : Leng- 
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captain. Here, again, the details are 
of no interest for the general reader, 
and we mnst refer the military reformer 
and member of parliament, whose busi- 
ness it ought to be to understand these 
particulars, to the tabulated exposition 
of his views given by Colonel Chesnev 
in his appendix. The result which 
Colonel Chesnev proposes to attain 
would be that officers should obtain the 
rank of colonel when about fifty, and 
that of lieutenant-colonel between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty. The dif- 
ference in cost, on an expenditure of 
nearly half-a-million a-year, would not 
amount to more than a few hundred 
pounds — aloss much more than counter- 
balanced by the saying which would 
result from a consolidation of the two 
departments under one war minister. 

Taking leave of this technical and 
economic department of Colonel Ches- 
ney's work, we approach the general 
subject of artillery and fire-arms, with 
a pretty confident expectation of se- 
curing the interest of our readers. And 
first, we are sure a feeling of painful 
surprise will be excited by our an- 
nouncement of the fact, that our total 
artillery force at present, horsed and 
ready for the field, amounts to just 
fifty-two guns. We speak, of course, 
of field-guns, and of those only which 
are ready for immediate service. Hun- 
dreds of additional field-pieces are in 
our ordnance depots ; but to horse and 
man them would require at least a 
year's preparation and training. But 
with reserves exceeding ours in the 
same proportion, France has at present 
upwards of four hundred field-pieces, 
horsed and ready for action ; Austria 
has 960 ; Russia, 720 ; and Prussia no 
less than 1,080. 

This disparity exists not alone in the 
actual number of guns, but in the pro- 
portion which they bear to the other 
arms of the service. Thus, if our field 
artillery bore to the rest of our forces 
the same proportion as that of Prussia 
to the Prussian army, our fifty-two 
guns ought to be 178. But for a force 
adequate to the effective protection of 
the United Kingdom, in the event of 
an invasion, the requisite proportion of 
artillery would amount to a still higher 
figure. The following is Colonel Cnes- 
ney's computation :— 

"Less than three corps, each of 50,000 
men, could not be considered an adequate 
protection with reference to invasion ; viz., 
one in Ireland, and two in Scotland and 



England, one of the corps in these countries 
being allotted for the coast defences, and 
another kept in reserve, to be assembled by 
railway at some central point in the country. 
The smallest number with which the pro- 
tection of Great Britain and Ireland could 
be undertaken, would, according to the Duke 
of Wellington, be a force, including militia, 
of 150,000 men ; which, allowing three guns 
to every 1,000, would require 450 guns, or 
at the low estimate of the Artillery Com- 
mittee, 338 guns to be brought into the field. 
To horse such a number, in order to provide 
against a possible contingency, is scarcely to 
be thought of, more particularly as, in case 
of emergency, large assistance in point of 
untrained animals would be at command. 
As in the case of the rest of the army, a nu- 
mercial force of artillery is in these times 
greatly increased by the means of rapid lo- 
comotion, since a short time would suffice to 
concentrate it, not only at any one particular 
place, but even at several points in succes- 
sion. The available force, however, could 
not be beyond the actual number of guns 
and troops that ought to be assembled at 
any one point of attack. It is true that by 
means of railways the guns could be sent to 
occupy certain positions, and thus to act, 
though less efficiently, with a small propor- 
tion of hired horses, or even without any at 
all ; but it is evident that in this case it 
would be absolutely necessary to send ex- 
perienced gunners to serve them. Horses, 
that would be useful to a certain extent, 
could be obtained and hastily trained ; but 
this is absolutely out of the question with 
regard to the gunners. If it be true, as has 
been stated, that something may be done 
with inferior cavalry or infantry, but that 
bad artillery is worse than useless, the pos- 
sibility of providing a sufficient number of 
well-trained artillerymen for field service, on. 
such an emergency, becomes an object of 
paramount necessity. And the force esti- 
mated by the illustrious Commander-in-Chief 
to be requisite for the protection of the 
country would call for 9,718 artillerymen, 
or about 8,000 men in addition to what we 
now have, supposing every gunner to be 
taken into the field for this purpose, thus 
leaving the garrisons and sea-batteries to be 
manned by the Coast Guard and volu ntee r * . 
An increase of 8,000 men to the service 
seems, therefore, to be indispensable, on the 
broad ground that though there might pos- 
sibly be time to call out the miUtU and raise 
volunteers for a sudden emergency, the ne- 
cessary instruction could not be given to the 
additional gunners, who are required to 
support and assist such a force in the de- 
fence of the kingdom."— flp. 110-12. 

These estimates are bayd on the as- 
sumption that artOlervivill continue to 
enter as largely into mili* tarr operations 
as it hitherto has done. JThe lmprove- 
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ments in the musket, however, to which 
we shall presently advert, render it very 
questionable whether the great eon 
will not, to some extent, be superseded 
by the smaller fire-arm. Up to the 
present there can be no doubt that 
battles have been becoming more and 
more combats of artillery. In the last 
great action in which we were engaged, 
the final struggle with the Sikhs at 
Goojerat, the fight was one of great 
guns on both sides. The musket and 
bayonet hardly enter into the account 
of that day's work. We brought into 
the field ninety-six guns, including ten 
eighteen-pounders, against fifty-nine 
pieces of the enemy, among which 
was but one eighteen-pounder, the 
rest being of various smaller calibres. 
The effect of such a preponderance, both 
in quantity of shot and length of range, 
was such as might have been expected. 
The Sikh guns were silenced, and their 
masses thrown into confusion by shot 
from cannon which their own fire could 
not reach in return: our columns 
moved in safety to within musket 
range; and the enemy, seeing us arrive 
in perfect order at the point of attack, 
fled without further debate. It was 
altogether an affair of round shot and 
sabres ; and so, probably, would every 
other pitched battle in these times have 
become, but for the recent improve- 
ments in the musket, which have again 
placed that fire-arm at the head of 
offensive weapons. Before we proceed 
to speak of the improved musket, how- 
ever, let us observe that none of the 
artillery which did us such good service 
at Goojerat was, properly speaking, 
British. This arm in India is ex- 
clusively provided by the East India 
Company, and bears a much more ade- 
quate proportion to the rest of their 
force than the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery here does to the Queen's 
army. The Company's artillery is, in 
fact, a very formidable force, consisting 
of no less than 450 pieces of field ord- 
nance — of which 138 are horse-artillery, 
fully equipped, and ready for active 
service at any moment. Notwithstand- 
ing the great efficiency of the Indian 
artillery, Colonel Chesnev suggests 
that improvements might still be made, 
especially in effecting a uniformity of 
detailed organisation for the three 
Presidencies :— 

" One cause of the backward state of the 
British artillery has been incidentally noticed 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXXII. 



already, as having Its origin in connexion 
with our most important colonial possession. 

" Independently of the limited proportion 
of both services which has hitherto prevailed 
in the British empire, no artillery or en- 
gineers whatever are maintained for the 
Queen's troops serving in India : for, either 
owing to the exclusive nature of the Ord- 
nance service, or from some other cause, the 
British army has been employed in that part 
of the world without any portion of the 
Queen's artillery. Had the latter been an 
integral part of the British army, it may 
fairly be presumed that the cavalry and in- 
fantry would not have been sent to serve in 
the East, or indeed anywhere else, without a 
due proportion of the artillery; in which 
case the East India Company would only 
have been obliged to raise and maintain a 
due proportion of this arm for the native 
service, since the Queen's troops would have 
had their own artillery. 

" The additional patronage arising from 
the present system offers a serious bar to 
obtaining this boon for the corps, which 
suffers in consequence ; and as long as it 
exists, the East India Directors will na- 
turally continue to provide the proportion of 
artillery required for the Queen's troops 
serving in India, although it is attended 
with some disadvantages to the empire which 
they govern so judiciously. 

" It is well known that the artillery of 
Europe gains much by the constant atten- 
tion to the progressive improvement of this 
branch of military service in the different 
continental armies ; and of such advantage 
the East India artillery is in a great measure 
deprived. It cannot, therefore, be any dis- 
paragement to those who have performed 
their duties in the field so admirably, to 
express the belief that the Ordnance corns 
in the East would gain as much by the 
emulation which would be the consequence 
of the presence of a proportion of European 
artillery and engineers, as the cavalry and 
infantry of India undoubtedly do, from hav- 
ing among them a portion of these arms 
belonging to the Queen's service. 

44 The East India Company's artillery has 
not escaped those differences as to details at 
the three Presidencies, which, as regards the 
other two arms, have gradually been giving 
way to a general system applicable to the 
whole force. Even the strength of the troops 
and companies varies in some degree. . . 
Essential differences still exist, not only as 
to the extent, but also as to the nature of 
the equipments. For instance, poles, instead 
of shafts, are used with the gun and limber 
carriages in Bengal, in which Presidency, 
instead of mounted detachments, the gun- 
ners of the horse artillery are, from motives 
of economy chiefly, carried on the off-horses 
of the guns and waggons ; thus placing a 
troop of horse artillery nearly on the footing 
of an ordinary field battery. It is besides, 
the practice of the artillery belonging to this 
2 H 
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Presidency, to coma Into action with the 
limbers facing the rear, instead of the mora 
aapid system of unlimbering the guns as 
they advance ; which, be it observed, has 
the advantage of keeping the men nearer to 
the gun at this particular moment, so that 
the latter is ready to open its fire by the time 
the horses have wheeled round. Thus it 
would appear that the artillery at the seat 
of Government is in a more backward state 
than that of the other two Presidencies; 
moreover, as stated by Captain Oakes, each 
government adopts a seperate system of drill, 
differing, too, so widely, that an officer of one 
establishment would scarcely be able to com- 
mand and manoeuvre a battery according to 
the practice of either of the other Presiden- 
cies, nor would he be able to act with 
them. 

" The proposal of Captain Oakes, if adopt- 
ed, will bring about one general system of 
drills, manoeuvres, and organisation, for the 
artillery of India ; so that the 450 pieces of 
ordnance (138 being horse-artillery), fully 
equipped, as well as the 800 pieces in re- 
serve, and the 16,719 Europeans and gun 
lascars to man them, may be alike at the 
three Presidencies in every respect" — pp. 
848-47. 

Uniformity and simplicity of organ- 
isation, and unity or command, are 
the chief sources of military success. 
Centralisation in political institutions 
may easily be carried too far ; but we 
can hardly have centralisation in ex- 
cess in the machinery of war. The 
difference of a few men in the organi- 
sation of a company ; of a few grains 
in the weight of bullets ; of a slight 
degree of greater or less explosive force 
in ammunition; of an inch, or even less, 
in the diameter of artillery carriage- 
wheels; — differences in these, and a 
thousand other details of seeming. 
ly little consequence, might impede - 
and even paralyse the most important 
military combinations. It is one of the 
traits of mind in Prince Louis Napo- 
leon that indicates a very formidable 
species of ability, that he has already, 
in a masterly way, exposed the points 
of discrepancy in the organisation of 
the French artillery ; and projected a 
uniform system, by which, instead of 
four calibres, and nine species of pro- 
jectiles, a single gun, of uniform calibre, 
and four species of projectile, would be 
all that would be required for field ser- 
vice. Colonel Chesney has given in 
great detail the tabulated results of ex- 
periments made by order of the Presi- 
dent at Metz, Strasburg, Toulouse and 
Vincennes, on the proposed new field- 
piece, in respect of accuracy of fire, pe- 



netrative force, recoil, and durability of 
carriages, &c, as compared with the ord- 
nance nitherto in use ; and it appears 
that, on a balance of advantages and 
disadvantages, the preponderance of 
advantage leans decidedly in favour of 
the President's model The gun he 
proposes is a twelve-pounder howitzer, 
or short cannon, capable of throwing 
shells as well as solid shot. It seems, 
for some reason that we do not pro- 
fess to explain, that shot may be as 
effectually thrown from a gun of this 
description with a charge of one-fburth 
of its weight, as from an ordinary gun 
with a charge of one-third of its 
weight. The howitzer, consequently, 
can be made so much lighter than a 
twelve-pounder gun, as to be carried 
with facility on the carriage of an eight- 
pounder. The model howitzer, with its 
carriage, thus weighs 3,800lbs. only ; 
when the twelve-pounder gun, mounted, 
weighs 4,4 10 — giving a great superiority 
in mobility, as well as m the power of 
transporting ammunition, to the former. 
The reader may easily form an idea of 
the advantage which a force, provided 
with a weapon so simple and service- 
able, would have over an enemy, en- 
cumbered as we were in the Peninsula, 
where " One of our troops of horse- 
artillery had three kinds of guns, viz., 
three-pounders, light six-pounders, and 
five-and-a-half inch howitzers, and 
where, besides these varieties of cali- 
bre and of ammunition, six kinds of 
small-arm cartridges were also carried 
into the field." 

It is somewhat singular that the 
howitzer, or short light cannon of wide 
bore, which thus seems destined to be- 
come the principal piece of field ord- 
nance in European warfare, is originally 
of an Indian pattern, and has been 
derived to us through the Turks : — 

" The howitzer gun which now forms snch 
an important part of the British as well aa 
the continental field equipments, appears in 
its earliest state to go back to A.D. 1480, 
when shells were fired into the palace of the 
rajah of Champanier, possibly by such pieces 
as those seen by the writer at Boorhampoor. 

" The colossal Indian gun, which has long 
attracted attention in front of the officers* 
.barracks at Woolwich, seems to belong to 
the class of howitzers, and does not diner 
essentially from those used in Germany in 
the sixteenth century. The howitzers, called 
feuerkatzen, were about six feet long, and 
had bores varying between six inches and 
ten inches diameter. Pieces of this kind are 
mentioned a.d. 1544. Others of a larger 
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size were need by the Emperor Ferdinand 
against the Turks in 1556, and by the King 
of Poland in the campaign of 1567. A little 
later (1606) hollow shot appear in • L'ln- 
atruction sur le fait de rartUlerie dressee, par 
le Due de Sully/ 

" European powers appear to have made 
the mistake of adopting the short in prefe- 
rence to the long howitzers, with the excep- 
tion of the Turks, from whom General Os- 
molski, of the Polish army, captured one of 
the longer and more efficient weapons in 
1745. It is understood that Tomanowicz, a 
Hungarian general, used one of these pieces 
about 1765 ; and during the struggle pre- 
vious to the partition of Poland in 1772 the 
Russians took some howitzer guns, whioh 
they adopted under the name of unicorns. 
A Turkish piece in the Repository at Wool- 
wich, nearly corresponding with our 24- 
pounder howitzers, bears the date of 1805, 
when many others were cast by order of 
Sultan Selim. 

14 A battery of unicorns was taken from 
the Russians by the French, after it had done 
good service at the battle of Smolensko. 
Napoleon, on seeing the captured guns next 
morning, is said to have exclaimed, * Ce sont 
cee diables-la qui nous out attrapes de si 
loin hier.' An improved instrument of this 
kind was the consequence of their attracting 
Napoleon's attention; and the celebrated 
Paixhans gun, which now takes a prominent 
place both by land and sea, subsequently 
appeared. On one of these, and that almost 
the smallest calibre, has been based the new 
system of field artillery by Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, according to which a 12-pounder 
howitzer gun is hereafter to serve for every 
purpose in the field." — pp. 818-20. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding 
the advantages attending Prince Louis 
Napoleon's proposal, we should be 
sorry to see an excessive love of uni- 
formity deprive our service of those 
long-reaching eighteen-pounder guns, 
which overthrew the^ Sifch ordnance at 
Goojerat j and we hope that, if ever the 
forces of the President should be 
brought in contact with ours, we may 
have an opportunity of trying the effect 
of round shot at 1,500 or 2,000 paces 
for a few minutes, at least, before the 
model howitzer and Minie musket are 
brought into play. 

This brings us, at length, to the im- 
proved musket, a weapon destined to 
exercise vast influence on all future 
military- operations, whether of offence 
or defence. A ball shot from the 
common musket is effective at from 
240 to 300 yards. Beyond that range 
it is a waste of ammunition to open 
musketry fire. The causes of so limited 



a flight are these : the ball, not fitting 
accurately to the bore, admits of some 
escape of the elastic gases at its sides, 
and, when liberated from the barrel, it 
rolls through the air on varying axes 
of rotation, like a stone thrown from 
the hand : and, as it never is a perfect 
sphere, opposes varying degrees of re- 
sistance to the atmosphere, causing not 
only a retardation in its progress, but 
deviations from the direct path of pro- 
jection. The ordinary rifle to a cer- 
tain extent cures these defects of the 
musket. A spiral groove in the barrel 
communicates a rotatory motion on a 
constant axis to the ball, which, in- 
stead of rolling loosely forward as 
above described, cleaves the air with 
something of the motion of an arrow ; 
and the ball being made a tight fit for 
the bore, in order to take the form of 
the groove, there is considerably less 
lateral escape of the explosive forces. 
The consequence is, that the bullet, 
getting more fully the benefit of the 
expanding gases, and cutting the air 
with a more direct flight, is effective at 
distances of 400 or 500 yards. But 
the ramming down of so tight a ball as 
is required for the purpose of taking 
the shape of the grooved barrel, is at- 
tended with some delay, and also with 
the disadvantage of compressing the 
powder into a too-closely packed condi- 
tion to admit of its complete ignition, 
and the full development of its explo- 
sive forces. The rifle, therefore, re- 
mained to be improved in two particu- 
lars — viz., in the easier introduction of 
the ball, and the looser disposition of 
the power. These results have been 
attained to with great success in the 
Minie musket. The Minie bullet goes 
into the barrel loose, and' comes out 
tight ; it takes the form of the rifled 
groove in its exit ; and the powder, 
unbruised by its introduction, inflames 
through all its particles, and gives all 
its expansive force to the bullet at the 
moment of its expulsion. These effects 
are brought about by introducing along 
with the bullet a piece of iron, the 
size of a small button, lying loosely in 
a conical hollow, scooped out in the 
bottom of the ball* This iron capsule 
being forced forward at the first mo- 
ment of the explosion, wedges itself in 
the hollow of tne bullet, and distends 
the lead on every side, which thus fills 
up every portion of the bore, and suf- 
fers no escape of the explosive gases. 
Furthermore, as the bullet, if it were 
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a sphere, would not have substance 
enough to admit of being so hollowed, 
it is made in the form of a short coni- 
cal-headed cylinder — in fact, a con- 
densed arrow, or leaden bolt with an 
iron core. Hence an additional in. 
ffredient in its increased range, the 
displacement of air being only in pro- 
portion to its diameter, while the weight 
and impetus of the missile are in pro- 
portion to its length. Hence, also, an 
increased accuracy in aim, as the longer 
the axis of rotation the more direct 
and arrow-like is the flight of the mis- 
sile. The result of these combined im- 
provements is, that the Minie musket, 
while capable of being loaded as rapidly 
a sa common fusee, throws its shot fully 
twice as far as the ordinary rifle, and 
with considerably greater accuracy :— 

' " Paixhans, in his « Constitution Mflitaire 
de la France,* gives the following as the re- 
sult of extensive experiments with the new 
rifled carbine, which only requires 4 J grains, 
instead of 9, of powder to propel a ball nearly 
double the weight formerly used. 

"At a distance of 218^, yards, it was 
found that a target of rather more than two 
yards square was struck 100 times in sac- 
cession with the new musket, and only 44 
times by the old weapon, out of the same 
number of shots. 

Again, at 655^ yards, which the common 
musket did not reach, the same target was 
struck 25 out of 100 shots by the new mus-. 
ket, whilst a field-piece firing the same 
number only struck it six times. 

" And at 1,093 yards, when a field-piece 
usually diverged six or eight yards from the 
target, the new musket struck it six times 
out of 100 shots ; and even at this enormous 
distance, it was found in the case of an ex- 
perienced marksman that three of his shots 
out of four took effect on a moderate-sized 
target; so that in this case art did more 
than nature, for at 1,000 yards none but a 
good sight could distinguish the object which 
the musket hit so accurately." — pp. 269, 270. 

But we are not yet done with im- 
provements in the musket. The Minie 
gun, it will have been observed, loads 
from the muzzle about as expeditiously 
as the ordinary fusee ; and its charge 
is ignited through a touch-hole at the 
breech. Three shots a minute with 
such a weapon would be "very quick 
firing; and at every discharge a little 
powder is wasted, owing to the igni- 
tion taking place at the end of the 
cartridge remote from the bullet The 
Prussian Zundnadelgewehr, or needle* 
igniting musket, professes to unite a 



greater facility in loading, with a more 
effectual combustion of the charge. 
The needle-gun, as we may for conve- 
nience sake, designate it, loads from 
the breech : that is, the charge is de- 
posited at the bottom of the bore, 
through an opening in the barrel, 
which at each discharge is closed by a 
sliding cover. So rapidly can this evo- 
lution be prepared, that the needle- 
gun may be charged and fired six times 
m a minute. This makes one needle- 
gun, for a short time at least, effec- 
tively equal to two Minies. But the 
superiority does not cease here. The 
bullet, not having to be introduced by 
the muzzle, is made somewhat larger 
than the bore of the forward part of 
the barrel, so that in its expulsion it 
fills the grooves, if possible, more com- 
pletely than the expanding Minie ball, 
and without the drawback of any ad- 
ditional apparatus. But it is in the 
mode of igniting the charge that the 
chief peculiarity of the weapon con- 
sists. A portion of detonating powder 
is placed in the head of the cartridge, 
immediately behind the bullet. In a 
chamber behind that which contains 
the cartridge is a powerful spiral 
spring, carrying at its extremity a 
sharp-pointed steel wire, or needle* 
In discharging the weapon, this 
spring being let go, darts the needle 
tnrouffh an aperture communicating 
with the anterior chamber, and pushes 
it through the body of the cartridge, 
until it reaches the fulminating compo- 
sition, which it explodes by its con- 
tact. The cartridge is thus ignited 
from the anterior end, and the elastic 
gases act at once, and with cumulative 
effect on the base of the bullet. A 
single motion of the hand retracts the 
needle into the spring-chamber, and 
opens the charge-chamber for the 
reception of another cartridge. The 
superiority in point of rapidity of fire 
is indisputable ; and, owing, perhaps, 
to the more favourable circumstances 
under which the charge is exploded, 
the range of the needle-gun appears to 
exceed even that of the Mime rifle. 
So that it is averred, execution may be 
done with it even at the astounding 
distance of 1,200 yards, or two-thirds 
of a statute mile. 

It is with weapons of these extra- 
ordinary powers that considerable sec- 
tions of the armies of France and 
Prussia are now, and have for some 
years back been provided. We, in the 
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meantime, while improving in all the 
apparatus of peaceful production, con- 
linue to entrust our defence to troops, 
armed for the most part with the old 
smooth-barrelled musket, or at best 
with the ordinary rifle. Conceding 
everything that is claimed for the 
British soldier, we may doubt whe- 
ther any difference of physique 
could re-establish the odds in favour 
of a man, however valiant, work- 
ing with a weapon effective only 
at 240 yards, and dischargeable thrice 
in a minute, against a French work- 
man in the same department, whose 
weapon, dischargeable as frequently, 
is effective at 1,000 yards; or against 
a Prussian or Norwegian — for the Nor- 
wegians even are before us in this de- 
partment of mechanics — whose weapon 
is dischargeable twice as freauehrly, 
and effective at three times the dis- 
tance. In such a contest, we should 
play the part of the Sikhs at Goojerat — 
be silenced, namely, and defeated by 
an enemy who had never, come within 
range of our guns. Twenty thousand 
muskets of the new pattern have, 
however, we understand, been lately 
ordered by our Government ; a school 
of practice has been established at 
Woolwich ; and we may hope that the 
year after the Great Industrial Exhi- 
bition will see the United Kingdom on 
a par, at least, with the nations of the 
Continent, in the arts of protecting its 
population in the enjoyment of their 
industrial products. 

The effect of this increased range of 
the musket on military field combina- 
tions must depend very much on the 
still unsolved problem of whether the 
range and efficiency of cannon — which 
are but muskets of a large size — cannot 
be increased by similar means in a like 
proportion. The idea of loading can- 
non at the breech is as old as the first 
construction of artillery ; and the sug- 
gestion of rifling great suns followed 
close on the first introduction of the 
spiral groove in the musket barreL 
Colonel Ghesney apprises us that some- 
thing has, in fact, been already done 
towards carrying these ideas into prac- 
tice, and, as it would appear, with con- 
siderable success :— 

"A project for loading great guns at the 
breech was brought forward a few years ago, 
after the plan of a Piedmontese officer, M. 
Cavalli, with a certain degree of success, 
having gained an increase of one-quarter in 
the range ; with, as a matter of course, the 



advantage of being loaded without exposing 
the men so much as at present, whether at 
the port-hole of a ship or the embrasure of a 
battery. To the plain* bore used on this 
occasion, one that was rifled, the invention 
of Baron Wahrendorf, succeeded, and was 
applied to a 68-pounder. The ball is cylin- 
dro-conical, with projecting wings, something 
like the rifle-ball invented by Mr. Lovell, in 
1844 ; and being introduced at the breech, 
it is kept in its place by means of a trans- 
verse iron wedge. Considerable accuracy of 
firing appears to have been attained, with a 
greater range, by about 1,200 yards, than 
that of an ordinary gun. 

u Another great gun is being brought for- 
ward by Mr. Lancaster, who, by changing 
the usual construction, with a view to in- 
creased accuracy of flight, has adopted an 
elliptical bore, and an elastic wrought-iron 
cylindrical shell, with the advantage of poe- 
scaaingjthe principles of concussion, as well as 
percussion, and at the same time accuracy of 
fire. It is understood that the merits of this 
invention are about to be tested by order of 
the Master-General of the Ordnance." — pp. 
806, 307. 

The use of the hard cast-iron shot, 
which we employ for our cannon balls, 
is incompatible with the effectual use of 
a rifled bore. We dare say, however, 
we shall have something analogous to 
the Minie bullet ere long adapted to 
rifled field-pieces : such as an iron can- 
non ball in a leaden envelope, capable 
of taking the impression of the grooved 
bore. There seems to be no difficulty 
in adapting such an envelope to a round 
shot, and that in such a way as to 
effect an expansion of the softer metal 
in its exit, and a consequent security 
against windage or loss by the escape 
of the explosive forces. If this be prac- 
ticable, we might expect to see the 
relative ranges of the great gun and 
musket still preserved, and battles 
fought still more at a distance than 
ever; but, in the meantime, and at 
least for some years to come, we must 
be prepared to witness new species of 
strategy adapted to the novel dispro- 
portion in projectile power that has 
sprung up between great and small 
fire-arms. 

On this subject Colonel Chesney 
enters into a speculative discussion, of 
great interest, we have no doubt, for 
military men ; but we question if our 
readers would care to know whether 
the change is more likely to lead to 
formations on the flank or the centre, or 
into two instead of three ranks. We 
may, however, venture some less tech- 
nical remarks on the constitution of 
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armies and the nature of battles gene- 
rally. 

A regularly organised amy consists 
of three species of force— infantry, ca- 
valry, and artillery. The part taken 
Seach of those arms in action varies, 
coarse, with the great variety of 
combinations presented by local cir- 
cumstances and the strategy of the 
enemy. But the tactics of attack are 
generally these: — A fire of artillery 
breaks up the more dense formations of 
the enemy : as these deploy into more 
exposed formations, they are charged 
bv cavalry, and, under cover of the 
cloud of horsemen, the infantry ad- 
ranee in elongated columns to the 
point of attack; there deploy, and 
either open a fire of musketry, of 
charge with the bayonet. Should the 
■ advance be successful, and the enemy 
be broken, their rout is followed up, 
and the victory completed by renewed 
excursions of cavalry. The course 
of victory, however, is liable to many 
impediments. An equally powerful 
artillery on the other side may neu- 
tralise the fire on which you rely for 
preparing the enemy's formations for 
the action of your cavalry : or, the po* 
gition of the enemy may be such as to 
afford his squares or columns shelter 
from your snot. This was the case at 
Waterloo, where, partly owing to the 
fire of 156 guns on the side of the 
British, and partly owing to the shelter 
of the ground, Napoleon, with his 246 
pieces of field ordnance, was unable to 
force us into formations assailable by 
cavalry ; and had to cover the advance 
of his columns with clouds of horse, 
diffused about the field to no purpose, 
since -everywhere they found unassail- 
able squares. Then again, as also at 
Waterloo, it may happen that when the 
heads of your columns have reached 
the point for deploying, your adver- 
sary's force may stul have suffered so 
little from the earlier applications of 
shot and sabre* as to be able to concen- 
trate such a fire upon the advancing 
masses as may stagger them in the act of 
deployment. At this critical moment 
a counter-charge of cavalry is ruinous, 
and your columns once broken, the 
enemy advances, and the tide of vic- 
tory sets in, in the reverse direction. 
Such was the scene on the evening of 
the day of Waterloo. Another hour's 
cannonade and a few more charges of 
cavalry might, perhaps, have cleared a 
way for the advance and deployment 



of the young-guard : as it was, the pre- 
liminary operations were insufficient, 
and the mass of French valour which 
was destined to have pierced our posi- 
tion, scorched by an intolerable fire, 
fell to pieces almost at our feet 

These methods of attack have been 
adopted in consequence both of the 
difference of range and difference of 
destructive power of great and small 
fire-arms. If the range were equalised 
by the general employment of the new 
musket, some difference in tactics 
would certainly follow. Dense forma- 
tations, such as the square and column, 
would have less to dread from artillery : 
extended formations would be safer 
from the assaults of cavalry, inasmuch 
as horsemen should run the gauntlet of 
their fire through a space of 1,000 in- 
stead of 200 or 300 yards. The result, 
probably, would be a greater depen- 
dence on infantry, and the employment 
of these in more open formations for 
defence, and more in masses for the 
purposes of attack. Still, even though 
artillery should undergo no correspond- 
ing improvement, the effect of heavier 
shot on dense formations is so much 
more destructive than that of musket 
bullets, that great guns must continue 
to be employed against squares and 
columns, in a greater or less degree, 
and the entire disappearance of cannon 
from the battle neld, as prophesied 
by some, is not by any means to be 
expected. 

Colonel Chesney's conclusion goes 
farther. He thinks that artillery, even 
though it should receive no corres- 
ponding improvement, is not likely to 
be at afl less serviceable than formerly, 
and that the chief proximate change 
to be expected from the introduction 
of the new musket will be a pretty 
general conversion of our heavy dra- 

^ns into mounted infantry. The 
goon now is, in some measure, the 
representative of the knight of the 
times of chivalry. It seems destined, 
that war, with every improvement, is to 
become more and more unpicturesque. 
As the graceful frigate must give way 
to the unsightly steamer at sea, so the 
representative knight on land will, pro- 
bably, have to dismount, and perform 
the most important of his functions on 
foot. The speculations of the Prussian 
military writers tend in the same di- 
rection. "We should endeavour," says 
Captain Wittich* in his memoir quoted 
by Colonel Chesney— 
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" To render the adoption of the new musket 
more complete, by arming a considerable por- 
tion of the cavalry with this weapon, and con- 
verting them into mounted infantry, the horse 
being simply the means of rapid locomotion. 
Such a force would be of inestimable value ; 
for instance, in the case of the advanced 
guard reaching a certain post before the 
enemy, which might be occupied with marks- 
men, and thus be enabled to oppose an ap- 
proaching battery at a greater distance, and 
for a longer time, in consequence of having 
the power of retreating quickly. For the 
same reason, the artillery ought to have the 
protection of mounted infantry, which would 
give it a high degree of confidence, even 
when opposed by infantry armed with the 
new musket, more especially as infantry 
coverers cannot follow up the movements of 
the artillery when the gunners are mounted 
for the sake of rapidity."— p. 298. 

The mounted infantry man is not to 
retain any of the equestrian spirit of 
the dragoon :— 

" We do not, however, conceal from our- 
selves the technical difficulties which such a 
body as mounted infantry would have to 
overcome, and we would especially avoid 
giving the impression that we contemplate 
something like an hermaphrodite troop, such 
as dragoons are at present constituted, or 
even flanker-platoons. Dragoons prefer being 
called cavalry to infantry, and their discipline 
bears more relation to the former than to the 
latter service ; and still less do flankers answer 
our idea of mounted infantry ; for in the same 
way that the cavalry soldier relies, under all 
circumstances, upon his sabre or lance, the 
mounted infantry man ought always to trust 
to his musket In fact, the horse is only to 
carry him rapidly to the particular spot where 
he may dismount and use his musket with 
most advantage, leaving for the time to the 
horse-holders the charge of his means of 
making a rapid retreat when necessary. The 
services of these troops must, therefore, be 
exclusively confined to those purposes which 
are incontestabry necessary and may be ac- 
complished by them, for the real object would 
be lost sight of if the love for cavalry, in 
preference to infantry service, were infused 
into such a corps. It is a di ff er e nt thing to 
farm a horseman who is fit for cavalry ser- 
vice, and to train a soldier, to whom the 
horse is nothing more than the means of 
transport. 

" The numerous improvements in fire- 
arras lead us to conclude that the art of war, 
which since the discovery of powder has as- 
signed the decision of battles chiefly to the 
infantry and artillery, will go still farther, 
and shake of this remnant of the ancient 
combats of knights; and that military tactics 
will eventually set aside that part of their 
system which the cavalry mode of combat 



has hitherto imposed ; for, owing to the in- 
creased efficiency of the weapon to be used, 
combats, although carried on from a distance, 
will become more murderous, and will there- 
fore be more quickly decided." — pp. 294, 295. 

^ Paixhans, the leading French autho- 
rity, thinks the new musket will drive 
artillery wholly out of the field. From 
this theory, as we have said, Colonel 
Chesney dissents. He thinks that 
even at 800 paces, the fire of case- 
shot from a field battery would be 
more destructive to a line of tiraL 
lews than their reply from their rifles. 
Case-shot, we may observe, is, as 
against bodies of men or horses, one 
of the most devastating forms of pro- 
jectile in use. A thin shell is filled 
with musket balls, and charged with 
just enough of gunpowder to cause the 
explosion of the shell, or dropping off 
of the case from the bullets, at a given 
distance, regulated by the length of a 
graduated fuse. It is astonishing with 
what accuracy the explosion can be se- 
cured to take place at such and such 
distances from the point of projection. 
The metal envelope falling away in 
fragments from around the bullets, the 
latter, retaining the velocity of the 
whole mass at the moment of explo- 
sion, fly onward, diverging as they go, 
and scattering destruction over a wide 
space in front. It is as if the gun 
itself were advanced to where the case 
falls off, and a discharge of grape from 
that point were directed against the 
enemy. The following are our author's 
yiews on this part of the subject :— 

" Should the new musket realise the ex- 
pectations even of its most moderate parti- 
sans, its use will doubtless become general 
throughout Europe, and it wQl no longer be 
possible for one army to throw out clouds 
either of mounted or ordinary light infantry, 
much less of single companies of these, as baa 
been imagined by the preceding authorities, 
without being opposed by similar means. But 
even if we suppose for a moment that in some 
cases it could be otherwise, and that the 
forces receiving an attack should be unpro- 
vided with light or other troops armed with 
this weapon, it is not to be imagined that an 
enemy would be permitted to retain such 
positions as would enable him to pick off at 
leisure the artillerymen serving their guns, 
and the officers belonging to the rest of the 
troops. Such an unequal contest could not 
be allowed to continue ; for if one side had 
neither cavalry nor light infantry to drive 
in such marksmen as might be about to give 
this annoyance, hewwWstUl have there- 
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source of advancing cout* qui coats to bring 
on a general action. 

" Presuming, however, that similar offen- 
sive and defensive mean* would be at com- 
mand on both sides, the contest in the first 
instance would resolve itself into one of light 
troops, whose attacks, being mutually sup- 
ported, would (agreeably to the supposition 
that the new arm must supersede personal 
contact) be succeeded by a continuous fire 
from two extended hostile lines, till greater 
destruction on one side should lead to victory 
on the other. 

" Tactics of this kind, with two long ex- 
tended lines, are not, however, likely to follow 
the introduction of a more powerful engine, 
nor is an incessant fire of musketry more 
likely to become the sole means of gaining a 
battle in these days than it was when the 
greatest of all changes in warfare occurred 
by the use of gunpowder as a propellant. 
We all know that the substitution of the 
matchlock for the arrow did not by any 
means put an end to close attacks, although, 
comparatively, a much greater range was the 
consequence than that now under considera- 
tion. 

" This, indeed, does not appear to be suf- 
ficiently great to enable light troops to act 
in the manner contemplated ; since, unless 
closely supported, they would in turn be ex- 
posed to a rapid attack of cavalry or mounted 
infantry. But it must not be forgotten that 
spherical case-shot from 9-poundere would 
take full effect on the enemy's musketeers at 
a distance beyond the range of his muskets ; 
so that a few rounds of the former, with some 
rockets and rolling shot, must drive such 
parties in before they could take their in- 
tended position, and of course previously to 
the action becoming general Except, there- 
fore, in the supposed case of a battle to be 
decided entirely by musketry, an attack 
must, although attended with much heavier 
loss, be made, as heretofore, by infantry or 
cavalry, under the protection of a concen- 
trated fire of artillery playing upon some 
part of the enemy's line. Therefore, beyond 
ceasing to expose dense columns, which even 
under ordinary circumstances have frequently 
failed in Spain and elsewhere, a modification 
of the tactics of the different arms will pro- 
bably be the only changes caused by the in- 
troduction of the new musket." — pp. 801-8. 

Bat the new musket is destined to 
exercise an important influence on de- 
fensive as well as offensive combina- 
tions. All our present fortresses of 
the bastioned kind are constructed 
with a view to combine the range of 
the ordinary musket, say 240 paces, 
with the fire of great artillery. A for- 
tification on the modern model con- 
sists of a polygon of a greater or less 
number of sides, having projections at 
ihe external angles. These projections 



or bastions are so formed as mutually 
to command one another, and protect 
the intervening front, or curtain ; and 
this protection being afforded by the 
conjoint fire of cannon and musketry, 
the range of die latter prescribes the 
limit of each front, and the necessary 
number of bastions : we have, conse- 
quently, hitherto been obliged to set 
up a bastion (a very costly erection) 
at every 200 or 250 yards of the ram- 
part. The extended range of the new 
musket will enable engineers to double 
the length of their curtains, and reduce 
the number of their bastions by at 
least one half. On this subject Colo- 
nel Portlock has communicated an in- 
teresting memorandum to our author 
(p. 281). He considers that 600 yards 
will be about the limit of the future 
line of defence. Any one who has 
inspected the enormous earth-works, 
cuttings, and embankments of a regu- 
lar moaern fortification, Lille, for ex- 
ample, Arras, or Valenciennes, can 
easily conceive what a diminution of 
complexity and expense would follow 
such an extension of the faces of the 
polygon. The same simplification 
would extend to field works, now like- 
ly to become a more formidable obsta- 
cle to the march of a hostile force than 
at any time hitherto. When it is 
considered that our whole system 
of armament, tactics, and fortifica- 
tion, is likely to be so largely affected 
by these changes in the musket, we 
will not, we trust, be thought too tech- 
nical or particular in the account which 
we have endeavoured to give of these 
improvements. 

It remains to say something of an. 
other projectile, the rocket. Against 
bodies of troops this is even a more 
formidable weapon than cannon shot ; 
for it is seen in its approach, and does 
execution as well by the alarm which 
the sight of it occasions, as by its de- 
tractive momentum, which is continued 
by a series of leaps nearly parallel to 
the surface, and not in a parabolic 
curve, like a round shot. It has a 
flight and penetrative power equal 
to a 12-pounder cannon ball; and if 
capable of equally certain direction, 
would undoubtedly be one of the most 
terrible of warlike weapons. The diffi- 
culty of directing it, however, has 
hitherto prevented its extensive em- 
ployment in our armies. But the 
Austrians and Americans have be- 
stowed great attention on its improve- 
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ment; and it is understood the Ameri- 
can Government have purchased from 
a Mr. Hales a method of firing it very 
effectually without a stick. On this 
subject Colonel Chesney states :— 

" The serious objection of the tail, or stick, 
in the case of this weapon is understood to 
have been overcome by Mr. Hale's inven- 
tion, who has, it appears, by some means 
(unknown to the writer) succeeded in plac- 
ing inside the case, not only the materials 
which give impetus to the projectile, but 
also, combined with the means of propulsion, 
the power of giving the missile a spiral 
motion, commencing at the instant the 
rocket begins to pass along the tube through 
which it is fired. 

" The federative Government of Switzer- 
land caused extensive experiments of the 
power and advantages of this weapon to be 
made, under the superintendence of a com- 
mittee of artillery officers ; and a number of 
rockets were fired from a stand at 6, 10, 
15, 26, and 27 degrees of elevation. A tar- 
get was placed at 1,200 paces, and the 
rockets used on this occasion were 10-pound- 
ers, the smallest of Mr. Hale's invention, 
his largest being 100-pounders. One fired 
at 5 degrees went on like a serpent, and 
never rose above 6 feet from the ground. 
Another, at 10 degrees, made its first graze 
at 500, the second at 1,800, the third at 
1,900 paces, and without rising more than 
9 feet from the ground during its flight. 
One discharged at 15 degrees first struck the 
ground at 1,200 paces, the second time at 
2,200 paces, and when rising again the shell 
exploded ; its greatest lateral deviation was 
about 50 paces. A single 10-pounder rock- 
et was fired at Woolwich by Mr. Hale, in 
the presence of some of his friends, on the 
80th of March, 1849. A wrought-iron tube, 
moving on a cast-iron stand, was used on 
this occasion, and the rocket, being dis- 
charged at an angle of 20 degrees, without 
previously grazing, penetrated 10$ feet into 
wet, close, loamy soil, at the distance of 
6,200 feet, which is scarcely less than the 
effect of the 12-pounder shot at the same 
distance. 

" It is understood that the Government 
of the United States, after testing the effi- 
ciency of Hale's rockets by a series of ex- 
periments made under the direction of a 
committee of artillery officers, purchased the 
secret, and used this instrument with the 
greatest advantage during the late Mexican 
war. It is believed that the Russian go- 
vernment has also acquired the secret" — pp. 
808-10. 

It must be admitted, that while 
foreign Governments have been thus 
active in perfecting their means of ag- 



gression and resistance, we have not 
kept pace with their improvements in 
any department of our land service. But 
we have no doubt of our ability to 
overtake and surpass them all in what- 
ever relates to the improvement of war- 
like machines, as we have already done 
in those of peaceful production. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said of 
the perverted ingenuity of men in de- 
vising instruments for their mutual 
destruction, we have not the slightest 
doubt that war, so far as it depends on 
machines, is, of all the mechanical 
sciences, at the present day, the most 
imperfect. If any turn of affairs should 
now direct the constructive genius of 
the British to improvements in offen- 
sive weapons, we have the strongest 
conviction, that before the lapse of a 
year, war within our borders would be 
rendered almost impossible, in pre- 
sence of the tremendous agencies ca- 
pable of being evoked by the chemist 
and the pyrotechnist. We cannot, 
perhaps, look forward to the time when 
the certainty of mutual destruction will 
deter all armies from conflict ; but we 
do indulge the hope that the certainty 
of being exposed to the most destruc- 
tive agencies that physical science can 
devise, and courageous skill put in 
operation, will at no distant period 
deter any invading army from setting 
foot on the soil of the United King, 
dom. We have at the head of indus- 
trial production, a Prince, who has 
justly won the title of a master- work- 
man in all] the arts of peace ; but un- 
less we can preserve what we produce, 
our industry is labour lost. We hope 
his Royal Highness may never have 
occasion to exercise his authority as a 
chief in battle ; but nothing could add 
a nobler renown to the name he has 
already won, than to be known here- 
after as the perfecter of those arts of 
defence whicn are still essential to se- 
cure us the enjoyment of the fruits of 
our industry. 

We observe, as a token of good omen, 
that Colonel Chesney has been permit- 
ted to dedicate his work to Prince Al- 
bert. Whatever effect the book may 
have in promoting the reforms it pro- 
poses, we shall be well satisfied if it 
induce his Royal Highness to direct 
the intellects of the able men who sur- 
round him to the application of phy- 
sical science to improved methods of 
defensive warfare. 
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Arctic America, chiefly through the 
abundant and well-authenticated in- 
formation contained in the work before 
us, is about to be as well and as gene- 
rally known as some of the countries 
of central Europe. Its physical geo- 
graphy, natural history, hotany, and 
climatology j the nations which haunt 
its ice-bound shores and snow-clad 
plains, with their routine of existence 
and present condition ; the aspects of 
the leading localities, the manner of 
voyaging, and the incidents of life 
there, acre so fully and so graphically 
given, that we, for the first time, feel 
that we are acquainted with this long- 
forbidden, most extensive, and remot- 
est territory. There is, we suspect, a 
prevailing impression that the races of 
such a winter- world, are at once so bar. 
barons and so wretched, as to be beyond 
the pale of hope. This, as a little re- 
flection might lead one to suppose, is a 
Save mistake. Although, in general, 
ey have not passed that primary stage 
of manners, the hunter state, they ex- 
hibit, as amongst themselves, many fa- 
vourable traits; and the rigours which 
they encounter are the circumstances 
which move our pity most. These are, 
indeed, sufficiently appalling, yet they 
are not without resources widen enable 
them to withstand them. The Esqui- 
mau*, for example — or, as the name 
is always written in these volumes, the 
Eskimos — possess the surprising art of 
building houses of ice ana snow j they 
also frame furniture of the same ever- 
present and light materials, and add 
out-houses, stores, and kitchens, with 
even* and very commonly, the luxuries 
of vapour-baths. Thus, aided by the 
nature of their diet, are they enabled to 
exist where others would be sure to 
perish. Their difficulties, in fact, arise 
less from the severity of the climate 
than from those ordinary attributes of 
savage life, improvidence and the 
passion for the chase. Accordingly, as 
they are provided with some regulat- 
ed industry — whether as fur-hunters, 
or, in their probable hereafter, as min- 



ers — they may attain to more settled 
habits, and missionary efforts may ad- 
vance their character. We already 
discern the small beginnings of such 
better times. Throughout the wide 
realm of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
a certain amount of order now prevails, 
and Christianity is making progress 
amongst a few of the tribes, especially 
amongst the Cree Indians. 

We have said so much, to bespeak 
the attention of our readers to the in- 
trinsic interest and substantial merits 
of the books before us. There are, 
besides, topics connected with the fate 
of Franklin to which it is needless to al- 
lude, as everybody knows that the sym- 
pathies of the public, as weU as those 
of the whole civilised world, are deeply 
engaged in it. There is another mature 
in the undertaking of Sir John Richard- 
son, but never once referred to in his 
pages, which we think it good to notice. 
He had, as our readers are aware, his 
share of adventure, hazard, and fatigue. 
He had settled at home, married, and 
was in the enjoyment of a well-deserved 
appointment. These advantages he 
resigned, to seek, at an advanced period 
of life, and amidst perils which he had 
before experienced, and could therefore 
perfectly appreciate, his missing friend. 
This is one more of the many fine traits 
which have been elicited by the case of 
Sir John Franklin. 

For the masses of fresh information 
in the natural sciences collected by Sir 
John Richardson, we must refer to the 
record of his labours. It would be im- 
practicable for us to give any systema- 
tic or compact account of them. We 
shall content ourselves with endeavour- 
ing to outline his boat voyage to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie — glancing at 
his winter residence within the Arctic 
circle, noticing his observations on 
the snow-tribes, and concluding with 
a short statement of the several expedi- 
tions now engaged in the search for 
Sir John Franklin, their hopes, and 
apprehensions. 

The expedition under the command 



* " Arctic Searching Expedition ; a Journal of a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land 
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of Sir John Franklin, haying for its 
object the accomplishment of a north- 
west passage by sea from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, sailed from England on 
the 19th of May, 1845. It consisted 
of two ships, the Erebus and the Ter- 
ror, whose crews amounted in all to 
130 souls. On the 26th of July, the 
two ships were seen by the Prince of 
Wales whaler, Captain Dannett, moor- 
ed to an iceberg, in latitude 74° 48' 
North, longitude 66° 13' West, wait- 
ing for a favourable opportunity of en- 
tering or rounding the " middle-ice," 
and crossing to Lancaster Sound, dis- 
tant, in a direct westerly line, about 
220 geographical miles. ;A boat from 
the ship, manned by seven officers, 
boarded the whaler, and Captain Dan- 
nett was to have dined with them on 
the next day, but a breeze springing 
up, he separated from them. 

In January, 1847, Sir John Ross 
addressed a letter to the Admiralty, 
stating his impression that the ships 
were frozen up at the western end of 
Melville Island, and that, unless re- 
lieved, their return would be for ever 
prevented by the accumulation of ice 
behind them. He also made known 
his apprehensions to the Royal and 
Geographical Societies, and the atten- 
tion of the public was directed to the 
subject. 

The Lords of the Admiralty con- 
ceived that the second winter was too 
early a period of Franklin's voyage to 
afford ground for alarm ; still, with a 
promptness which does them credit, 
they called for the opinions and advice 
of the officers who had been engaged 
in Arctic navigation. The result was, 
that they determined to send out three 
searching expeditions — the first to Lan- 
caster Sound, under the command of 
Sir James Clark Ross ; the second to 
Beering's Straits, to be entrusted to 
Captain Kellett, who was at that time 
engaged in surveying the Pacific coasts 
of America ; and the third down the 
Mackenzie, under the superintendence 
of Sir John Richardson. 

The object of the last, with which 
we are most concerned, was to examine 
the coast between the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine rivers, as well as the 
shores ofVictoria and Wollaston Lands, 
between which Sir John Richardson 
was much disposed to believe that 
there is a passage northwards, and that 
so, it would be the direct route from 
the continent to the unknown tract be- 



tween Cape Walker and Banks's Land, 
into which Sir John Franklin was ex- 
pressly ordered to take his ships. Had 
ne done so, and, supposing that his re- 
turn was barred by the closing in of 
the ice behind him, it seemed highly 
probable that the annual progression 
of the ice southward would carry him 
into Coronation Gulf— the Bay of Bis- 
cay of the line of coast between the 
Mackenzie and the Coppermine, and 
into which the latter river flows. If, 
however, the ships had been abandoned 
before they reached Coronation Gulf, 
it was thought likely that the crews 
would be found in that direction on 
their way to the continent. These 
observations, with a look at a polar 
map, may enable our readers to under- 
stand the precise purpose of the ex- 
pedition. 

There are two routes to Cumberland 
House, beyond Lake Winipeg, one of 
the advanced stations of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, hitherto regarded as 
the Ultima Thule of travellers in Ame- 
rica, and to which only a few have 
reached, but which was fixed on as the 
startingpoint of the present expedi- 
tion. The first is from Montreal, by 
lake and river canoe navigation to Lake 
Winipeg ; and this, on account of the 
badness of the portage roads between 
some of the lakes, and the labour and 
consequent expense attending the car- 
riage of goods, is now but little nsed 
by the Hudson's Bay Company for 
trading purposes. The other, and less 
costly course is, from York Factory, in 
Hudson's Bay, to Lake Winipeg, a dis- 
tance of little more than three hundred 
miles; and though the navigation is 
interrupted by rapids and cascades, it 
admits, in most seasons, of boats car- 
rying much larger cargoes than could 
be transported by the canoe route. The 
company's ships, two in number, sail 
annually from the Thames, on the first 
Saturday in June, bearing supplies — the 
one for Moose Factory, at the bottom 
of St. James's Bay ; the other for York 
Factory, on the west coast of Hudson's 
Bay. The crews, boats, and stores, 
destined for Sir John Richardson's ex- 
pedition were embarked on board these 
ships, and sailed from the Thames on 
the 1 5th June, 1847 J and arrangements 
having been made for their wintering, 
Sir John, coming by Montreal, was to 
join them as early as he could in the 
following year. 

The boats were four in number, and 
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had each a crew of five men, besides a 
bowman and steersman skilled in ran- 
ning rapids. Five seamen and fifteen 
sappers and miners had been selected 
from a number who offered. The pro- 
portion of the former was small, be- 
cause, as Sir John states, he knew from 
experience that, as a class, they march 
badly, particularly when carrying a 
load; and the latter were intelligent 
artisans, six of them joiners, four black- 
smiths, armourers, or engineers. 

We may mention as an evidence of 
the public feeling, that while Sir John 
was waiting for the proper time to 
leave, he was daily receiving letters 
from officers of various ranks in the 
army and navy, and from civilians of 
different grades in life, expressing their 
eager wishes to be employed in the ex- 
pedition. « It may," he says, " interest 
the reader to know that among the ap- 
plicants there were two clergymen, one 
justice of peace for a Welsh county, 
several country gentlemen, and some 
scientific foreigners, all evidently im~ 
bued with a generous love of enterprise, 
and a humane desire to be the means 
of carrying relief to a large body of 
their fellow-creatures." 

Spring having at length arrived, 
Sir John Richardson sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 25th of March, 1848, in 
the Hibernia steamer, and landed at 
New York on the 10th of the following 
month. He was accompanied by that 
fearless traveller Mr. Rae, chief trader 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
who proved to be an invaluable assist- 
ant They were, it seems, in advance 
of the season. They had to wait one 
day for the disruption of the ice on 
Lake Champlain, and so did not reach 
Montreal until the fourth day after 
leaving New York. Again they em- 
barked on the St. Lawrence, on the 
19th, the steamer having commenced 
running the day before, and reaching 
Saut Ste. Marie, at the outlet of Lake 
Superior, on the 29th, found the lake 
covered with drift ice, and were obliged 
to wait for its breaking up until the 
4th of May. Embarking that day, 
they completed the navigation of Lake 
Superior on the 12th, and, on attain- 
ing Dog Lake, near the summit of 
the water-shed which separates the St. 
Lawrence and Winipeg valleys, they 
learned that an Indian crossed it on 
the ice the day before, and that it had 
only broken up that evening. Thev 
reached the mouth of the river Wini- 



peg on the 29th of May, Dut their pas- 
sage through the lake of that name was 
much impeded by the ice, from which 
they could not disengage themselves 
nntil the 9th of Jane. On the 13th 
of June they arrived at Cumberland 
House, on the river Saskatchewan, the 
head-quarters of their crews : thus ac- 
complishing a journey from New York 
of two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty miles, amidst the difficulties of 
the season, in two months and three 
days. The delays incident to such a 
journey may be estimated by the met 
that at every portage, canoes and lading 
have to be carried on men's shoulders, 
and that the portages are frequent. 
Thus the ascent to the summit of the 
water-shed between Lakes Superior 
and Winipeg, by a river with an unat- 
tainable Indian name, is made by about 
forty portages; and a still greater 
number occur in the descent to the 
Winipeg. 

We pause for a moment to give our 
readers a sketch of the* physiognomy 
of the shores of Lake Superior, which 
are assuming a nearer interest to us 
in consequence of their mining pros- 
pects: — 

" On the bluff granitic promontories and 
bold acclivities which form the northern 
shore of Lake Superior, the forest is composed 
of the white spruce, balsam fir, Weymouth 
pine, American larch, and canoe birch, with, 
near the edge of the lake and on the banks 
of streams, that pleasant intermixture of 
mountain maple and dogwood which imparts 
such a varied and rich gradation of orange 
and red tints to the autumnal landscape. 
Other trees exist, but not in sufficient num- 
bers to give a character to the scenery. Oaks 
are scarce, and beech disappears to the south 
of the lake. The American yew, which does 
not rise into a tree like its European name- 
sake, is the common underwood of the more 
fertile spots, where it grows under the shade 
to the height of three or four feet, in slender 
bush-like twigs. On the low sandstone 
islands, deciduous trees, such as the poplars 
and maples, abound, with the nine-bark 
spiraea, cockspur thorns, willows, plums, 
cherries, and mountain-ash. When we en- 
tered the lake on the 4th of May, large ac- 
cumulations of drift snow on the beaches, 
showed the lateness of the season ; none of 
the deciduous trees had as yet budded ; and 
the precocious catkins of a silvery willow 
(Salix Candida), with the humble flowers of 
a few Saxifrages and Uvularisa, gave the 
only promises of spring.* — voL i, pp. 55-57. 

An Arctic summer is well calculated 
to teach the value of time, and our 
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travellers felt this. They arrived at 
Cumberland House, as we have seen, 
on the 13th of June, and left it next 
morning, at four o'clock, proceeding 
by lake and river, down rapids and 
over portages, in the direction of the 
far off Mackenzie. Their route lay 
through Beaver Lake, and they passed 
the locality where Sir John Richardson, 
in 1820, found the Entoca Franklimi, 
now a well-known ornament of our 
gardens. In this neighbourhood they 
met the schoolmaster of Lac La Rouge 
district, who, with his wife and four 
children, were on their way to pass 
some time with a Protestant clergy- 
man. They were lively, active, and 
intelligent half-breeds, voyaging in a 
small canoe, which the husband pad- 
dled on the water, and carried over 
the portages, with their little luggage. 
For food they trusted to such fish and 
wild- fowl as they could kill ; and their 
children bore the attacks of the mus- 
quitoes with Indian stoicism. In the 
silent land of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's territory, the meeting with even 
a man and his wife is a noticeable 
circumstance, and schoolmasters and 
clergymen are rare indeed. The dis- 
tricts which we have partly passed, and 
through which we are still travelling, 
extending from Saut Ste. Marie to the 
banks of Churchill River, are inhabited 
by a people who call themselves In- 
ningu-week, or Ey-thingu-weeh. That 
portion of this nation which occupies 
the northern shore of Lake Huron, the 
borders of Lake Superior, and the 
country between it and Lake Winipeg 
calls itself Ochineuxz, written also 
Ojibbeioay, or Chtppeway ; while their 
more northerly division, named Nathe- 
wyxmthin-gu, are the Crees of the free- 
traders, and the Knistenaux of the 
French writers. The circumstances in 
which these two tribes of the same 
nation have been for some time placed 
have effected a striking change in their 
characters. The Crees have been for 
more than twenty-six years under the 
good government of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, on whom they are dependant 
for ammunition, clothing, and other 
things. Schoolmasters and mission- 
aries are aided, or provided for them. 
No spirituous liquors are allowed. 
War is now unknown amongst them, 
and it is from them that the ser- 
vants of the Fur Company usually 
take their wives. Few of them ever 
marry a Chippeway or Eskimo girl. 



The Chippeways, on the other hand, 
who live near the United States Fur 
Company's establishments, suffer much 
from the competition which is going 
on between these and the Hudson's 
Bay Company, both parties supplying 
them with spirituous liquors, wnde the 
FoUe avome which they find near Rainy 
River and the Winipeg, with a good 
supply of sturgeon, render them inde- 
pendent. Spirituous liquors are the 
Indian's bane ; and the consequence of 
easy access to them in the case of the 
Chippeways has been, that neither 
Protestant nor Roman Catholic mission- 
aries have made any impression on 
them, and that the rival companies 
have been alike unable to restrain their 
war parties. 

Half-Moon, Pelican, and Woody 
Lakes, now passed by the expedition, 
are full of fish, and groups of pelicans 
and of white-headed eagles (Haliseetus 
albicilla) were hovering near them. 
The last-mentioned animal is an ap- 
propriate feature in any picture of 
Rupert's Land :— . 

" This fishing eagle abounds in the watery 
districts of Rupert's Land ; and a nest may 
be looked for within every twenty or thirty 
miles. Each pair of birds seems to appro- 
priate a certain range of country, on which 
they suffer no intruders of their own species 
to encroach ; but the nest of the osprey is 
often placed at no great distance from that 
of the eagle, which has no disinclination to 
avail itself of the greater activity of the 
smaller bird, though of itself it is by no 
means a bad fisher. The eagle may bo 
known from afar, as it sits in a peculiarly 
erect position, motionless, on the dead top of 
a lofty fir, overhanging some rapid abound- 
ing in fish. Not unfrequently a raven looks 
quietly on from a neighbouring tree, hoping 
that some crumb may escape from the claws 
of the tyrant of the waters. Some of our 
voyagers had the curiosity to visit an eagle's 
nest, which was built, on the cleft summit 
of a balsam poplar, of sticks, many of them 
as thick as a man's wrist It contained two 
young birds, well fledged, with a good store 
of fish, in a very odoriferous condition. 
While the men were climbing the tree the 
female parent hovered close round, and 
threatened an attack on the invaders ; but 
the male, who is of much smaller size, kept 
aloof, making circles high in the air. The 
heads and tails of both were white." — vol. L, 
p. 85. 

On the 18th of June our parties en- 
camped on the banks of the Missinipi, 
or Churchill River, near Fort Church- 
hill, a small outpost of the Hudson's 
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Bay Company. The Indian name, 
Missinipi, means "much water," re- 
sembling that of the better-known Mis- 
aissipi, which signifies " great river ;" 
"nipi" being water, and "sipi" river. 
The Missinipi, or Churchill River, is 
the boundary between the Chepewyan 
and Cree Indians, and has, according 
to Captain Lefroy, whose measurements 
are often cited by Sir John Richardson, 
a course, from Isle & la Crosse Fort, 
and, independent of its flexures, of five 
hundred and twenty-five geographical 
miles to the sea. The country about 
Fort Churchill is hilly, and bears a 
strong resemblance to that in the 
neighbourhood of the river Winipeg, 
as well as to the northern shores of 
Lake Superior. 

The whole country between Lake 
Winipeg and the Arctic Sea, passed 
through by Sir John Richardson, may 
be divided into three districts, distin- 
guished by their water systems. The 
valley of the Saskatchewan, extending 
from that river to the Missinipi or 
Churchill ; the valley of the Missinipi, 
reaching to the Mackenzie; and the val- 
ley of the Mackenzie, extending to the 
Arctic Sea. We have crossed tne first, 
and are now entering the second of 
these great divisions. On the 22nd of 
June, the expedition passed through 
Serpent Lake, so called from the oc- 
currence of a small snake, the coluber, 
or Tropidmotus Sir talis, on its shores. 
Sir John Richardson remarks that he 
was not able to learn that this or any 
other snake was found further to the 
north ; but in a note in a subsequent 
part of his work, made while it was 
passing through the press, he mentions 
that he has had a letter from Mr. Mur- 
ray, dated on the river Yukon,* which 
flows from the western side of the 
Rocky Mountains into Beering's Sea, 
saying that '• a frog " and a u grass 
snake " had been killed near his en- 
campment, and that another snake had 
been killed on the ninth bend of the 
Porcupine River, far within the Arctic 
circle. On the 28th they reached 



Methy Portage, the dividing line 
between the Missinipi and Mackenzie 
▼alleys. It, with the lake and river 
of the same name, are so called from 
the Burbot {Lota Maculosa), which 
abounds in these waters, and affords a 
welcome though indifferent food to ex- 
hausted hunters. The roe, with the 
addition of a little flour, makes a pa- 
latable and very nourishing bread. 
According to Captain Lefroy, Methy 
Lake is 1,540 feet above the sea, and 
Sir John Richardson ascertained the 
summit of the Portage road to be 188 
feet higher than the lake, while the 
Clearwater River is 500 feet below 
the lake, and 910 feet above die level 
of the sea. From Methy Portage 
westwards the country, though well 
wooded and furrowed by rivers and 
ravines, partakes so much of a prairie 
character, that horsemen may ride 
across it to the banks of the Saskat- 
chewan. At this station our voyagers 
experienced a very sore disappoint- 
ment. They had counted on the 
aid of horses for the rapid transport 
of their boats and baggage, but 
learned from an Indian who had built 
a house there, and whose business it 
had been to hire out from fifteen to 
twenty horses to the Company's ser- 
vants, that all his horses, as well as 
some that belonged to the Company, 
had died of murrain, and that although 
others had been ordered up, they would 
not arrive until the season was well 
advanced. This calamity, as Sir John 
calls it, and sorely felt it to be, threat- 
ened a delay of a week longer than 
he had expected, and a consequent 
reduction of the little time calculated 
on for their sea voyage. "I had 
used," as he says, and as his journal 
shows, " every exertion to reach the 
sea-coast some days before the ap- 
pointed time, expecting to be able to 
examine Wollaston's Land this sea- 
son. This hope was now almost ex- 
tinguished." Nor was this his only 
disappointment. He had to encounter 
another, connected with a detachment 



* Sir John Richardson's volumes have made valuable accessions to our geographical know- 
ledge. For instance, his account of the river Yukon, a river of great magnitude, issuing 
from the Rocky Mountains, is the only accurate one now before the public This was long 
thought to be identical with the Colville, but it has been ascertained by Mr. Murray, one of 
the fur-traders now resident on the banks of the Yukon, that the Colville is a small river, 
and mils into the Arctic Sea 120 miles east of Point Barrow, while tho magnificent Yukon 
flows into Beering's Strait One of the officers of the Enterprise states that the Russians 
have established the identity of the Yukon with the Kuichpack, which falls into Beering's 
Strait between Cape Stephens and Romanzoff. 
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of the expedition which, pursuant to 
arrangement, joined him here. This 
the following extract shows, and it will 
at the same time exhibit the trouble 
attending portages : — 

" Mr. Ml was encamped at the landing- 
place, having arrived on the previous day, 
which he had spent in preparing and dis- 
tributing the loads, and the party had ad- 
vanced one stage of different lengths, ac- 
cording to the carrying powers of the indi- 
viduals, which were very unequal. On 
visiting the men, I found two of the sappers 
and miners lame, from the fatigue of crossing 
the numerous carrying-places on Churchill 
River, and unfit for any labour on this long 
portage. Several others appeared feeble; 
and, judging from the first day's work of the 
party, I could not estimate the time that 
would be occupied, should they receive no 
help in transporting the boats and stores, at 
less than a fortnight, which would leave us 
with little prospect of completing our sea- 
voyage this season. In the equal distribu- 
tion of the baggage each man had five 
pieces of ninety pounds' weight each, exclu- 
sive of his own bedding and clothing, and of 
the boats, with their masts, sails, oars, an- 
chors, &c., which could not be transported 
in fewer than two journeys of the whole 
party. The Canadian voyagers carry two 
pieces, of the standard weight of ninety 
pounds, at each trip on long portages such 
as this, and, in shorter ones, often a greater 
load. Several of our Europeans carried only 
one piece at a time, and had, consequently, 
to make five trips with their share of the 
baggage, besides two with the boats ; hence 
they were unable to make good the ordinary 
day's journey of two miles, being, at seven 
trips with tie return, twenty-six miles of 
walking, fourteen of them with a load. The 
practised voyager, on the contrary, by carry- 
ing greater loads, can reduce the walking by 
one-third, and some of them by fully one- 
half." 

On the 6th of July, they embarked 
on the Clearwater, having passed nine 
laborious days in effecting a portage, 
which, with the assistance or horses, 
might have been easily made in three. 
This was the cardinal misfortune of 
the expedition, which, we must add, 
although it did not attain all its objects, 
has wen repaid the public tor its cost. 

The Clearwater River, or as the 
Indians call it, the Washakumraow— 
and the native name, when it is possi- 
ble to pronounce it, is always best- 
is a tributary of the Athabasca, or 
Elk River, which is one of the main 
feeders of the Mackenzie. The valley 
through which it passes is as cele- 
brated for its beauty as any other in 



North America, and we, therefore, 
make it a part of our panorama :— 

" TTie valley of the Clearwater River, or 
Washakummow, as it is termed by the 
Crees, is not excelled, or indeed equalled, 
by any that I have seen in America for 
beauty ; and the reader may obtain a correct 
notion of its general character, by turning 
to an engraving in the narrative of Sir John 
Franklin's second Overland Journal, exe- 
cuted from a drawing of Sir George Back's. 
The view from the Cockscomb extends 
thirty or forty miles, and discloses, in beau- 
tiful perspective, a succession of steep, well- 
wooded ridges, descending on each side from 
the lofty brows of the valley to the borders 
of the clear stream which meanders along 
the bottom. Cliffe of light-coloured sand 
occasionally show themselves, and near the 
water, limestone rocks are almost every- 
where discoverable. The Pinna banksiana 
occupies most of the dry sandy levels ; the 
white spruce,- balsam fir, larch, poplar, and 
birch are also abundant ; and, among the 
shrubs, the Amelanchier, several cherries, 
the silver-foliaged Eleagnus argentea, and 
rusty leaved Hippophae canadentu are the 
most conspicuous. 

*' At the portage, the immediate borders of 
the stream are formed of alluvial sand ; but 
six or seven miles below, limestone in thin 
slaty beds crops out on both sides of the 
river, and, to the left, forms cKfls twenty 
feet high. A short way further down, an 
isolated pillar of limestone in the same thin 
layers, rises out of the water; and soon 
after passing it, we come to the White Mud 
Portage {Portage de terre blanche), of six 
hundred and seventy paces, where the 
stream flows over beds of an impure siliceous 
limestone, in some parts meriting the appel- 
lation of a calcareous sandstone, and, for 
the most part, having a yellowish grey co- 
lour. On the portage, and on the neigh- 
bouring islands and flats, the limestone 
stands up in mural precipices and thin par- 
titions, like the walls of a ruined city ; and 
the beholder cannot help believing that the 
rock once formed a barrier at this strait, 
when the upper part of the river must have 
been one long lake. The steep sandy slopes, 
as they project from the high sides of tho 
valley, appear as if they had not only 
been sculptured by torrents of melted snow 
pouring from the plateau above, in more 
recent times, but that they had been pre- 
viously subject to the currents and eddies of 
a lake. If such was the case, we must 
admit that other barriers, further down, were 
also then or subsequently carried away, as 
the sides of the valley retain their peculiar 
forms nearly to the junction of the stream 
with the Elk River. I have \>eea informed 
that the country extending from the high 
bank of the river towards Athabasca Lake 
is a wooded, sandy plain, abounding in 
bison and other game. 
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"In the evening we encamped on the 
Pine Portage {Portage dee Pine), which is 
one thousand paces long. The name would 
indicate that the Pinue retinoid grows 
there ; but, if so, I did not observe it, the 
chief tree near the path being the Pinue 
bankeiana, named Cyprus by the voyagers. 
A very dwarf cherry grows at the same 
place; it resembles a decumbent willow, 
and is probably the Cerasue pumiia of Mi- 
chaux. This is the most northern locality in 
which it, and the Hudeonia ericoides, which 
was flowering freely at this time, were ob- 
served. The Lonicera parviflora was also 
showing a profusion of fragrant, rich, yel- 
low flowers, tinged with red on the ends of 
the petals, especially before they expand ; 
and on this day we gathered ripe straw- 
berries for the first time in the season."—. 
Vol. L, pp. 116-119. 

After three days' boating, they en- 
tered the Elk, or Athabasca River, 
which is described as a majestic stream, 
about a mile and a- half broad, with a 
considerable current, but without 
rapids. The current carried them on 
at the rate of six geographical miles 
an hour. They passed some lofty bi- 
tuminous cliffs, and in some localities, 
the country, for miles around, is so 
full of the mineral, that if a hole be 
dug but a few feet below the surface* 
it flows into it. 

The Athabasca bears the English 
name of the Elk River, which is not 
distinctive, as the moose grazes also 
on the Mackenzie, down to the sea. It 
is but a confused rendering of the Ca- 
nadian title, "Rivifre laJliche," given 
it because the American red deer, or 
Wapiti, haunts its banks. The Atha- 
basca rises at the foot of Mount 
Brown, one of the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, said to be 16,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Atha- 
basca is the most southern branch of 
the Mackenzie, and being farther from 
the mouth of that great river than 
any of its other feeders, may be con- 
sidered as its source. It is joined near 
the Lake of the Hills, by t the Peace 
River, which drains the Rocky Moun- 
tains for four degrees of latitude fur- 
ther north, and their united waters 
are thence called Slave River ; until 
passing Slave Lake, they take the 
name of Mackenzie River. The Mac- 
kenzie is further supplied by the River 
of the Mountains, and other affluents, 
and after flowing north over about 
sixteen degrees of latitude, falls into 
the sea within the Arctic circle. The 
forts and out-posts in these remote 



districts are supplied with stores once 
a-year by boat brigades, from York 
Factory, on Hudson's Bay. To some 
of these the stores have to be carried 
on to distances of four or five weeks' 
travelling ; and as the parties bearing 
them are not unfrequently arrested by 
frost, it happens at times, that the 
outposts suffer severely, even to the 
extent of actual starvation, an instance 
of which occurred while Sir John Ri- 
chardson was in the country. 

On the 13th of July they passed 
the mouth of the Peace River, or Un- 
jugah, which bears more water to the 
Mackenzie than either the Athabasca 
or the River of the Mountains. Oaks, 
elms, ashes, the Weymouth and pitch 
pines, which reach the valley oi the 
Saskatchewan, now disappear. The 
white spruce is the predominating tree 
in dry soils, while the black spruce 
skirts the marshes, and the balsam 
poplar and aspen fringe the streams. 
The canoe birch is more rare. Willows, 
dwarf birches, alders, roses, brambles, 
gooseberries, white cornel and moose- 
berry, form the summer drapery of the 
margins of the woods; but there is 
nothing to replace the heath, and gorse, 
and broom of England, save in the bar- 
ren lands, where the Lapland rhododen- 
dron, the Azalea, Kalmia, and Andro- 
meda tetragona thrive; "but these," 
as our author adds, " are almost buried 
among the ConrictdaritB and Cetrari* 
nivalis of the drier spots, or the Ce- 
trarue islandica and mosses of the 
moister places, and scarcely enrich the 
colours of the distant hills." They 
were now on Slave River, and on the 
14th of July, Richardson records in 
his journal, that the power of the sun 
in a cloudless sky was so great, that he 
and Mr. Rae were glad to seek shelter 
in the water while the crews were en- 
gaged on the portage. The irritability 
of the human body is, as he conceives, 
either greater in these latitudes, or the 
sun acts more powerfully upon it than 
near the equator, as he never found 
its direct rays so oppressive within the 
tropics. The pleasures of bathing, 
however, are not without alloy. 
Leeches at all times infest the waters : 
the Tabard at mid-day assails you with 
his formidable lancets in the water ; 
and if you choose morning or evening, 
clouds of moschetoes are prompt in 
their attacks. In the neighbourhood, 
as they neared Salt River, Sir John 
Richardson met an old acquaintance— 
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Beaulieu, who had been guide and 
hunter to Sir John Franklin on his 
second overland journey, and who has 
built a house at the mouth of Salt 
River. The residence was well-selected. 
His sons easily get deer and bison 
meat on the Salt Plains, which these 
animals frequent from a liking for the 
mineral, and Slave River yields abun- 
dance of fish. 

On the 22d of July they reached 
Fort Simpson, built on the banks of 
the Mackenzie, where that river is joined 
bv the River of the Mountains. The 
river-banks at this place are precipi- 
tous, and about thirty feet high, yet 
in the spring floods they are often over- 
flown ; the Mackenzie, like the Siberian 
rivers, being subject to floods, from 
its lower course remaining frozen for 
several hundred miles, after the upper 
part is thawed, and thus the water, 
finding no outlet, overflows the ice, 
and rising above the banks, inundates 
the plains. At Fort Simpson they 
found barley, which had been sown 
seventy-five days previously, in full 
ear. It usually takes three months 
to ripen on the Mackenzie. At Fort 
Simpson it is generally sown from the 
20th to the 25th of May, and is ex- 
pected to ripen by the 20th of August. 
Oats require more time, and therefore 
do not grow well so far north, and 
wheat does not answer. Potatoes 
yield well, and at the date we speak 
of, no disease had affected them. At 
Fort Norman, further down the river, 
potatoes also grow well, and barley in 
favourable seasons. Fort Norman, in 
the 65th parallel of latitude, is accord- 
ingly regarded as the northern limit of 
the Cerealia in this meridian. In Si- 
beria no corn grows north of 60° ; but 
in Norway, barley, the hardiest of the 
corn tribes, ripens in cefcain districts, 
under the 70th parallel. Wheat grows 
well on the banks of the Saskatchewan, 
and in the Red River colony, touching 
the 49th parallel of latitude, and at an 
elevation of about 1,000 feet above the 
sea it is luxuriant.* It is, however, ex- 
posed to the ravages of grasshoppers. 
A plague resembling this, and which 
occurred in the district of Rainy River 
the very year before the visit of the 
expedition, is so remarkable as to de- 
serve attention :— 



" At Fort Frauds, situated on the banks 
of Rainy River in lat 48* 86' north, long. 
98° 28y west, wheat is generally sown about 
the 1st of May, and is reaped in the latter 
end of August, after an interval of about 
120 days. In 1847 multitudes of cater- 
pillars spread like locusts over the neigh- 
bourhood. They travelled in a straight 
line, crawling over houses, across rivers, 
and into large fires kindled to arrest them. 
Throughout the whole length of Rainy 
River, on the Lake of the Woods, and on 
the River Winipeg, they stripped the leaves 
from the trees, and ate up the herbage. 
They destroyed the foil* avoine on Rainy 
Lake, but left untouched some wheat that 
was just coming into ear. This was the 
first time that Fort Francis had experienced 
such a visitation. When we passed that 
way in 1848, the still leafless trees were 
covered with the coccoons of last year, in 
each of which there remained the hairy skin 
of a caterpillar. 9 — voL ii, p. 268. 

The expedition halted one day at 
Fort Simpson to make repairs, and 
was again on the Mackenzie on the 
24th of July, on which day they had 
their first view of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. These were seen at a distance 
of some eight miles, and presented an 
assemblage of conical peaks, rising 
apparently above two thousand feet 
above the valley. Heights, however, 
and distances, when estimated by the 
eye, are, as our author observes, in 
this climate, extremely deceptive. The 
summit of the ridge which they saw, 
was, they thought, from two thousand 
to two thousand eight hundred feet 
high* The valleys pervade the chain 
transversely ; and as they passed their 
gorges, their eastern faces rose ab- 
ruptly, like walls, while the western 
were more shelving. Traders who 
have crossed these mountains say that 
there are fourteen or fifteen ranges of 
hills, and that when seen from a peak, 
their tops seemed crowded together, in 
confusion, like a sea of conical billows. 
On the 26th thev arrived at Fort Nor- 
man, near which, between the mouth 
of Bear River and the fort, there 
occurs a very remarkable coal forma- 
tion, first noticed by the traveller from 
whom this river takes its name, but we 
believe never so well described as in 
the following extract :— 

" The coal, when recently extracted from 
the beds, is massive, and most generally 



* For some valuable information on the subject of the CertaUa, we refer to the paper in 
the Appendix, on the Geographical Distribution of Plants, in our author's second volume. 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXXII. 2 I 
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shows the Woody structnre distinctly, the 
beds appearing to be composed of pretty 
large trunks of trees lying horizontally, 
and haying their woody fibres and layers 
much twisted and contorted, similar to the 
white spruce now growing in exposed situa- 
tions in the same latitude. Specimens of 
this ooal examined by Mr. Bowerbank, were 
pronounced by him to be decidedly of conife- 
rous origin, and the structure of the wood to 
be more like that of Pimu than Araucaria ; 
but on this latter point he was not so certain. 
It is probable that the examination of a 
greater variety of specimens would detect 
several kinds of wood in the coal, as a bed 
of fossil leaves connected with the formation 
reveals the existence at the time of various 
dicotyledonous trees, probably Acerinea, 
and of one which I am inclined to consider 
as belonging to the yew tribe. To these I 
shall refer again. 

•' When exposed for even a short time to 
the atmosphere, the coal splits into rhom- 
boidal fragments, which again separate into 
thin layers, so that it is difficult to preserve 
a piece large enough to show the woody 
str u ct u re in perfection. Much of it falls 
eventually into a coarse powder ; and if ex- 
posed to the action of moist air in the mass 
it takes fire, and burns with a fetid smell, 
and little smoke or flame, leaving a brown- 
ish-red ash, not one-tenth of the original 
bulk of coal taken from the purer beds, for 
some contain much more earthy matter. 

" Different beds, and even different parts 
of the same bed, when traced to the distance 
of a few hundred yards, present examples 
of * fibrous brown coal,' * earth-coal,' * con- 
ohoidal brown-coal,' and * trapezoidal brown 
coal' Some beds have the external charac- 
ters of 'compact bitumen ;' but they generally 
exhibit in the cross fracture concentric layers, 
although from their jet-like composition the 
nature of the woody fibres cannot be de- 
tected by the microscope. Some pieces have 
a strong resemblance to charcoal in struc- 
ture, colour, and lustre. Very frequently 
the coal may be named a * bituminous 
slate,' of which it has many of the litholo- 
gical characters, but on examination with a 
lens it is seen to be composed of comminuted 
woody matter, mixed with clay and small 
imbedded fragments resembling charred 
wood. Crystals of selenite occur in this 
elate, and also minute portions of resin, or 
perhaps of amber. When this shaly coal is 
burnt, it leaves light, whitish-coloured ashes. 
The shape of the stems and branches of the 
trees is best preserved when they contain 
siliceous matter or iron-stone; and in this 
case, the bark of the tree is often highly 
bituminised, and falls off from the specimen. 

" From the readiness with which the coal 
takes fire spontaneously, the beds are de- 
stroyed as they become exposed to the at- 
mosphere; and the bank is constantly 
crumbling down, so that It is only when the 
debris have been washed away by the river, 



that good sections are exposed. The beds were 
on fire near Bear River, when Sir Alexan- 
der Mackenzie discovered them, in 1785, 
and the smoke, with flame visible by night, 
has been present in some part or other of 
the formation ever since," — vol i, pp. 186- 
189. 

The coal-beds above the river are 
from one to four in number, the thick- 
est exceeding three yards. They are 
only visible in autumn, the Mackenzie 
being at that time several feet below its 
spring level. With these coal-beds 
tnere is often found an edible clay, a 
pipe-clay, which, when masticated, has 
a nutty flavour, and which the Indians, 
like some of the tribes of the Orinoco 
mentioned by Humboldt, use as food 
in times of scarcity. The residents at 
the fur posts employ it in the more 
familiar process of whitening their 
houses, and, when soap is scarce, of 
washing their clothes. 

Throughout the vast journey which 
we have now nearly made from Red 
River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
nothing has impressed us so much as 
the utter solitude of the land. We 
have only met a half-breed and his 
wife, and a few wandering Indians. 
It is true that it has been a voyage 
through a labyrinth of lakes and rivers. 
But the expedition was constantly en- 
camping, or engaged in making labo- 
rious portages, and they saw no one, 
for a reason analogous to that suggest- 
ed by Mr. Puff" respecting the Spanish 
fleet, that there was no one to be seen. 
We therefore record it as a matter 
of interest that near a fur post, called 
Fort Good Hope, the expedition met 
a large body oi Hare Indians, who live 
all the year on the banks of the Mac- 
kenzie, and who depend for subsistence 
chiefly on the fisheries, and on the hare 
(Lepus Americanus), from which they 
take their name. These last-mentioned 
animals, of which they kill great num- 
bers, disappear every six or seven 
years, and not one is to be found, 
dead or alive. In the following year 
they are seen again, and in three 
years are as plenty as ever. The Ca- 
nadian lynx, which preys on the hare, 
disappears with it. It is from these 
facts inferred that the hares are eco- 
nomical philosophers, and migrate 
when their numbers become excessive. 
The Hare Indians are Chippeways, 
As the expedition proceeded, they, in 
a day or two afterwards, saw some 
parties of a different Indian nation, 
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distinct from the Chippeways and the 
Eskimos. These call themselves Kut- 
chin, and frequent the country from 
the region oi the Mackenzie to the 
Rocky Mountains westward, extend- 
ing to Peel's River and the banks of 
the Yukon. They are the Loucheuse 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie ; and the 
only authentic account of them, and 
some of their singular customs, is to be 
found in the book before us, derived 
from the information of Mr. Murray, 
one of the agents of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, who is now living amongst 
them on the hitherto unknown Yukon. 
The contributions of that gentleman 
add greatly to the rich stock of geo- 
graphical information collected in Sir 
John Richardson's work. 

Our travellers had now entered the 
delta of the Mackenzie, and perceived 
that tbey were watched by the bold 
and active Eskimos. They observed a 
line of six or eight signal smokes 
raised in succession along the hills, and 
as speedily extinguished. As the In- 
dians use but little wood for cooking, 
and only burn dry wood, which emits 
but little vapour, they at once knew 
that the smokes were signals, and that 
they might soon expect to be assailed 
by numbers. This 'was near Point 
Encounter, mentioned in Franklin's 
"Second Overland Journey" as the 
spot where the Eskimos attempted to 
drag his boats on shore in order to 
plunder them. They were seen on the 
Arctic Sea, and next morning, the 3rd 
of August, as they were standing out 
to make their exploring voyage along 
the shore, they perceived about two- 
hundred Eskimos in their kaivaks, ad- 
vancing towards them. Their object 
was to come alongside, cling to the 
boats, and, no doubt, to gain posses- 
sion of them ; but the determination 
of the expedition in presenting their 
muskets and keeping them oh 7 , had its 
good effect, and the meeting ended in 
bartering and making presents. They 
all denied having ever seen white men 
before, or of having heard of their vessels 
being on their coast. They either knew 
nothing of the meetings of their people 
with Jranklin and his party in 1826, 
or, what is more likely, did not choose 
to acknowledge that they were the re- 
latives of those who assailed him. 

The Eskimos possess, at this mo- 
ment, a high degree of interest, in 
connexion with the Arctic Expedition, 
and we are therefore glad to glean 



whatever information we can about 
them. There will be found a good 
deal in the short compass of this single 
extract : — 

" The Eskimos are essentially a littoral 
people, and inhabit nearly five*thousand 
miles of sea-board, from the Straits of 
BeUeisle to the Peninsula of Alaska ; not 
taking into the measurement the various in- 
dentations of the coast-line, nor including 
west and east Greenland, in which latter 
locality they make their nearest approach to 
the western coasts of the old world. Through- 
out the great linear range here indicated, 
there is no material change in their language, 
nor any variation beyond what would be 
esteemed in England a mere provincialism. 
Albert, who was born on the East Main, or 
western shore of James's Bay, had no great 
difficulty in understanding and making him- 
self understood by the Eskimos of the estuary 
of the Mackenzie, though by the nearest 
coast-line the distance between the two 
localities is at least two thousand five hun- 
dred miles. Traces of their encampments 
have been discovered as far north in the new 
world as Europeans have hitherto penetrat- 
ed ; and their capability of inhabiting these 
hyperborean regions is essentially owing to 
their consuming blubber for food and fuel, 
and their invention of the use of ice and 
snow as building materials. Though they 
employ drift-timber when it is available, 
they can do without it, and can supply its 
place in the formation of their weapons, 
sledges, and boat-frames, wholly by the 
teeth and bones of whales, morses, and 
other sea animals. The habit of associating 
in numbers for the chase of the whale has 
sown among them the elements of civilisa- 
tion ; and such of them as have been taken 
into the Company's service at the fur posts 
fall readily into the ways of their white as- 
sociates, and are more industrious, handy, 
and intelligent than the Indians. The few 
interpreters of the nation that I have been 
acquainted with (four in all) were strictly 
honest, and adhered rigidly to the truth ; 
and I have every reason to believe, that 
within their own community the rights of 
property are held in great respect, even 
the hunting-grounds of families being kept 
sacred. Yet their covetousness of the pro- 
perty of strangers and their dexterity in 
thieving are remarkable, and they seem to 
have most of the vices as well as the virtues 
of the Norwegian Vikings. Their personal 
bravery is conspicuous, and they are the 
only native nation on the North American 
continent who oppose their enemies face to 
face in open fight Instead of flying, tike 
the Northern Indians, on the sight of a 
stranger, they did not scruple in parties of 
two or three to come off to our boats and 
enter into barter, and never on any occasion 
showed theieast disposition to yield anything 
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belonging to them through fear." — Vol. i., 
pp. 242-244. 

Although our author says that he 
always found the Eskimos interpreters 
he had to do with strictly truthful, he 
describes their nation, as well as the 
Hare ana Dog-rib Indians, as habitual 
liars, even in their familiar intercourse 
with each other, and without shame 
on being detected in falsehood. The 
name "Eskimos" — or as the French 
write it, "Esquimaux" — is probably 
of Canadian origin, and descriptive— 
Ceux qui tniaux (miaulent) — of the 
shouts of Tey-mo proceeding from their 
boat-fleets. It does not belong to 
their own language, for they uniformly 
call themselves Inu-it (pronounced Ee- 
noo-cet), or "the people,*' from i-neek, 
" a man." They are the only unci- 
vilised people who are found on both 
the old and new continents. In aspect 
they resemble the Tartars and Chi- 
nese ; and Dr. Pickering, on philolo- 
gical grounds, conceives that they and 
most of the other American nations, 
are of the Mongolian stock. But Dr. 
Latham remarks, that while their lan- 
guage is in its grammatical structure 
similar to that of the other North 
American nations, they are quite un- 
like them in their persons. Thus, as 
he observes, " the dissociation of the 
Eskimos from the neighbouring nations 
on account of their physical dissimi- 
larity, is met by an argument for 
their mutual affinity, deduced from 
philological coincidences." 

Unlike the Indians of the interior, 
they are provident, laying up in sum- 
mer for their winter use. This diffe- 
rence of habit, which, no doubt, influ- 
ences their characters, arises probably 
from the circumstances in which these 
nations are respectively placed. The 
Eskimos living on the coast are in 
darkness in mid-winter; the rein- 
deer and musk oxen have disappear- 
ed; and at that season they can- 
not get fish. They are, therefore, 
compelled to be provident. Inland, 
on tne contrary, the fisheries are pro- 
ductive, and animals are not scarce ; 
but they require to be followed in their 
movements. Food, if placed en cache, 
is unsafe from wolverens, as well as 
from hungry men. The Tinne, conse- 
quently, and other tribe, prefer their 
tents, and enjoy the present. " Were 
they," as Sir John Richardson ob- 
serves, " content with the product of 



their fisheries, they might build vil- 
lages, and live easily and well, so pro- 
ductive are the boundless waters of 
the north ; but they like variety of 
diet, and prefer the chase, with the 
hazard of occasional starvation which 
follows in its train." The circumstance, 
then, that the Eskimos live in villages, 
distinguishes them from the other In- 
dians ; and, as the association of fami- 
lies is rendered necessary for the pur- 
suit of the whale, this animal must be 
regarded as the promovent of civilisa- 
tion amongst them. Their winter 
houses are framed of drift timber, well 
covered with earth. When spring re- 
turns, the seal becomes the great ob- 
ject of the chase, the winter villages 
are abandoned, and the Eskimos go 
seaward on the ice. This they could 
not do but for an art peculiar to 
themselves, that of constructing snow 
houses : — 

" Then comes into use a marvellous sys- 
tem of architecture, unknown among the 
rest of the American nations. The fine, pure 
snow, has by that time acquired, under the 
action of strong winds and hard frosts, suffi- 
cient coherence to form an admirable light 
building material, with which the Eskimo 
master-mason erects most comfortable dome- 
shaped houses. A circle is first traced on 
the smooth surface of the snow, and the 
slabs for raising the walls are cut from 
within, so as to dear a space down to the 
ice, which is to form the floor of the dwell- 
ing, and whose evenness was previously 
ascertained by probing. The slabs requisite 
to complete the dome, after the interior of 
the circle is exhausted, are cut from some 
neighbouring spot Each slab is neatly 
fitted to its place by running a flenching- 
knife along the joint, when it instantly 
freezes to the wall, the cold atmosphere 
forming a most excellent cement Crevices 
are plugged up, and seams are accurately 
closed, by throwing a few shovelfuls of loose 
snow over the fabric. Two men generally 
work together in raising a house, and the 
one who is stationed within cuts a low door, 
and creeps out when his task is over. The 
walls, being only three or four inches thick, 
are sufficiently translucent to admit a very 
agreeable light, which serves for ordinary 
domestic purposes ; but, if more be required, 
a window is cut, and the aperture fitted with 
a piece of transparent ice. The proper thick- 
ness of the walls is of some importance. A 
few inches excludes the wind, yet keeps 
down the temperature, so as to prevent 
dripping from the interior. The furniture — 
such as seats, tables, and sleeping-places — 
is also formed of snow, and a covering of 
folded rein-deer skin, or seal skin, renders 
them comfortable to the inmates. By means 
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of antechambers and porches in form of long, 
low galleries, with their openings turned to 
leeward, warmth is insured in the interior ; 
aud social intercourse is promoted by build- 
ing the houses contiguously, and cutting 
doors of communication between them, or by 
erecting covered passages. Store-houses, 
kitchens, and other accessory buildings, may 
be constructed in the same manner, and a 
degree of convenience gained which would 
be attempted in vain with a less plastic 
material. These houses are durable ; the 
wind has little effect on them, and they re- 
sist the thaw until the sun acquires very 
considerable power." — VoL L, pp. 849-50. 

The Eskimos recognise rights of 
property. The head of each village 
has a right to the land on which the 
houses stand, and to the hunting 
grounds about them. It occurred, 
too, at many places along the coast, 
that these people declined selling arti- 
cles to officers of the Expedition, al- 
though offered prices far beyond what 
they regarded as their value, because 
the actual owners happened to be ab- 
sent. " We also," says Sir John Rich- 
ardson, " saw on the coast stages on 
which provisions, furs, lamps, and 
other articles, were placed, while the 
owners had gone inland ; and hoards 
of blubber, secured from animals by 
stone walls, but without any attempt 
at concealment." Their neighbours, 
the Tinne Indians, are, on the other 
hand, Communists, and socialism has 
had amongst them its natural effect of 
preventing progress. "With proper 
management," observes our author, 
speaking of the district in which he 
wintered, " the natural resources of 
the country would support a popula- 
tion ten times as great ; but as long as 
all the drones of the community claim 
a right to appropriate to their own use 
the produce of the exertions of an in- 
dustrious hunter or fisherman, no cer- 
tain provision for the future will be 
made." The Kutchin tribes have here- 
ditary deer-pounds, which are held by 
a sort of tenancy in common by the 
families who erected them. This ac- 
knowledgment of the right of property 
is the consequence of their perception 
of its tendency to the public weal. 
The deer-pounds are erected on the 
hilly downs frequented by reindeer, 
" towards which the animals are con- 
ducted by two rows of stakes, or trunks 
of trees, extending for miles. The 
rows converge, and, as the space be- 
tween them narrows, they are convert- 
ed into a regular fence by the addition 



of strong horizontal bars." The ex- 
tremity of the avenue is closed by 
stakes ; so that the deer, when urged 
on, are impaled. These singular struc- 
tures can only be formed with great 
labour, as the timber has to be carried 
into the open country from a distance. 
The simple politics of these primitive 
tribes are not without their interest for 
more advanced nations. 

The Expedition continued its exami- 
nation of the coast from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie to Cape Kendall, in 
Coronation Bay, and at least ascer- 
tained that there were none of their 
countrymen lingering amongst the Es- 
kimos in that direction. It was daily 
becoming more and more evident that 
the season was near its close. The 
progress of the boats was slow, labo- 
rious, dangerous, and attended with 
much suffering to the men. On the 
19th of August they had to pass 
through much drift ice, at the hazard 
of the boats being crushed. 

On the 24th, "no lanes of open 
water could be discerned from the emi- 
nences near the coast;" and they 
tried to make way by handing the 
boats over the flats where the water 
was too shallow for heavy ice. On the 
26th, they carried cargo and boats for 
about a mile, and spent the rest of the 
day " in cutting through tongues of 
ice, dragging the boats over the floes, 
and resorting to every expedient we 
could devise to gain a little advance.'' 
That day, however, they only travelled 
five miles, and the next, with greater 
labour, three. The ice-cold water 
chilled the men as they waded through 
it. At times they could find no drift 
timber to make nres, and passed the 
cold night in their open boats. On 
the 1st of September, the new ice 
formed on a foundation of snow, al- 
though but an inch thick, was hard 
enough to cut the planks of the boats 
through, rendering them scarcely sea- 
worthy, although they had been 
strengthened by sheets of tin beat out 
of the pemican cases. The boats were 
also much shattered by being dragged 
over the floes. These entries snow 
that they kept sea as long as it was 
practicable. Sir John's immediate ob- 
ject was to gain the mouth of the Cop- 
permine, but he was obliged to abandon 
the boats and terminate his voyage 
about eight miles from Cape Kendall, 
a head-land in that bay — Coronation 
Bay— into which the Coppermine Ri- 
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ver flows. The boats were abandoned 
because it was thought that any fur- 
ther attempt to pull them on would 
probably shatter them, and hazard the 
toss of stores and provisions. This re- 
solution was adopted, after consultation 
with Mr. Rae, on the 1st of Septem- 
ber;— 

"The minimal tardiness of the spring 
(observes Sir John), and our unexpected de- 
lay on Methy Portage for want of horses, 
caused our arrival on the Arctic coast to be 
considerably later than I had in secret anti- 
cipated, though it differed little from the 
date I had thought it prudent to mention 
when asked to fix a probable time. Even a 
few days, so unimportant in a year's voyage 
elsewhere, are of vital consequence in a boat 
navigation to the eastward of Cape Parry, 
where six weeks of summer is all that can be 
reckoned upon. Short, however, as the 
summer proved to be, neither that nor our 
tardy commencement of the sea voyage would 
have prevented me from coasting the south 
shore of WoUaston Land, and examining it 
carefully, could I have reached it, for the 
distance to be performed would have been 
but little increased by doing so. The sole 
hindrance to my crossing Dolphin and 
Union Straits was the impracticable condi- 
tion of the close packed drift-ice. In wider 
seas, where fields and large floes exist, these 
offer a pretty safe retreat for a boat-party in 
times of pressure, and progress may be made 
by dragging light boats like ours over them ; 
but the ice that obstructed our way was 
composed of hummocky pieces, of irregular 
shape, and consequently ready to revolve if 
carelessly loaded or trod upon. At certain 
times of the tide, moreover, they were 
hustled to and fro with much force. 

41 As only small packs of ice and few in 
number were seen off the Coppermine by Sir 
John Franklin in 1820, by myself in 1826, 
and by Dease and Simpson in 1836 and 
1887, being four several summers, the sight 
•f the sea entirely covered so late in August 
was wholly unexpected, and I attributed so 
untoward an event to the north-west winds 
having driven the ice down from the north 
in the first instance, and to the easterly 
gales, which afterwards set in, pressing it 
into that bight of Coronation Gulf: but Mr. 
Bae*s experience in the summer of 1849, 
shows that in unfavourable seasons, the boat 
navigation is closed for the entire summer, 
and we learned from a party of Eskimos, 
whom we met in Back's Inlet, as I shall 
have occasion to mention hereafter, that the 
pressure of the ice on the coast this summer 
was relieved only for a very short time." — 
Vol I pp. 800-2. 

Sir John Richardson is not disposed 
to despair of the missing ships ; but we 
regret to Bay that the condition of the 



Dolphin and Union Straits impressed 
on him the conviction that a part v, even 
though provided with boats, might be 
detained on Wollaston Land — near to, 
and feeing Coronation Golf— and yet 
be unable to cross to the main. 

It occurred to Sir John Richardson 
that the reason why Arctic mariners 
were, at some seasons, enabled to enter 
sounds and straits which subsequent 
navigators could not approach, might 
be found in the meteorological problem 
of cycles of good and bad seasons. He 
was not, however, in possession of facts 
sufficient to enable him to form a 
conclusion upon the subject. The 
point has, as he finds, been since es- 
tablished and in coincidence with his 
impression, by Mr. Glaisher, who in 
a paper published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1850, shows, from 
a series of eighty years* observations 
made at London and Greenwich, 
that " groups of warm years alternate 
with groups of cold ones, in such a way 
as to render it most probable that 
the mean annual temperatures rise and 
fall in a series of elliptical curves, 
which correspond to periods of about 
fourteen years, though local or casual 
disturbing forces cause the means of 
particular years to rise above the curve, 
or fall below it : " — 

"The same laws doubtless operate in 
North America, producing a similar gradual 
increase and subsequent decrease of mean 
heat, in a series of years, though the summits 
of the curves are not likely to be coincident 
with, and are very probably opposed to, 
those of Europe; since the atmospherical 
currents from the south, which for a period 
raise the annual temperature of England, 
must be counterbalanced by currents from 
the north on other meridians. The annual 
heat has been diminished in London ever 
since 1844, according to Mr. Glaisher's 
diagram, and will reach its minimum in 
1851. 

" It can be stated only as a conjecture, 
though by no means an improbable one, that 
Sir John Franklin entered Lancaster Sound 
at the close of a group of warm years, when 
the ice was in the most favourable diminu- 
tion, and that since then the annual heat 
has attained its minimum, probably in 1847 
or 1848, and may now be increasing again. 
At all events, it is conceivable that, having 
pushed on boldly in one of the last of the 
favourable years of the cycle, the ice pro- 
duced in the unfavourable ones which followed, 
has shut him in, and been found insurmount- 
able ; but there remains the hope that if this 
be the period of rise of the mean heat in that 
quarter, the zealous and enterprising officers 
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now on his track, will not encounter ob- 
structions equal to those which prevented 
their skilful and no less enterprising and 
zealous predecessor in the search, from carry- 
ing his ships beyond Cape Leopold." — VoL L 
pp* 303-4. 

On the 8rd of September/ they com- 
menced their march for their winter* 
station on Dease River, which they 
reached on the 15th, but not without 
some hard work. At starting they bad, 
between arms, instruments, provisions, 
Halkatt's portable boat, cooking uten- 
sils, &c, to carry a load of between 
sixty and seventy pounds a man. At 
one time they slept all night on a bare 
rock ; and more than once forded rivers 
up to their arms, until every person was 
benumbed. On the third day they 
reached the Coppermine, where, in 
1826, Richardson and Franklin saw a 
vein with malachite and other copper 
ores, and the native metal in detached 

Sieces. It appears that the Indians 
nd copper on both sides of the river, 
in a district which it takes some days 
to traverse. The country about the 
Coppermine resembles the barren tun- 
dra* of Arctic Siberia. In parts the 
ground is covered with the lichens 
which rein-deer and musk-oxen love, 
and most of all in spring, when the 
melting snow makes them tender. In 
this neighbourhood, on one of their 
evening halts, Mr. Rae, accompanied 
by an Eskimo interpreter, went out 
to hunt, and saw, for the first time, 
one of the most important of the Arctic 
animals, the musk-oxen. They roam 
the districts between the Welcome 
and the Copper Mountains, from the 
sixty-third or sixty-fourth parallel to 
the Arctic Sea, and northwards as far as 
European search has reached ; but are 
not found in Labrador, or in the regions 
with which Mr. Rae had been pre- 
viously acquainted. He fell in with a 
herd of them, and describes them as 
nearly equal in size to the smallest 
Highland kyloes. The musk-ox has 
the peculiarity of wanting a tail, for 
which, it appears, it has no occasion, 
as in its elevated summer haunts, mus- 
chetoes and other winged pests are 
comparatively few; while its close, 
woolly, and shaggy hair furnishes its 
body with sufficient protection from 
their assaults. 

On their arrival at Dease River, 
they found a building erected for 
them, which they named Fort Confi- 
dence, and which, with the aid of their 



sappers and miners, was soon made 
sufficiently habitable. They, at once, 
made then* arrangements for an eight- 
months* halt ; but for many details of 
their experience in this long winter 
we must refer to the work itself. On 
the 1st of December the sun was just 
visible for an instant at noon. In De- 
cember the lowest temperature was 65 
deg. F. ; in January, 50 deg. F. On 
the 1st of February the sun rose at 
nine, and set at three : — 

" The moon in the long nights was a most 
beautiful object, that satellite being con* 
stantly above the horizon for nearly a fort- 
night together in the middle of the lunar 
month. Venus also shone with a brilliancy 
which is never witnessed in a sky loaded 
with vapours ; and unless in snowy weather, 
our nights were always enlivened by the 
beams of the Aurora." — VoL ii, p. 108. 

The rapid evaporation of snow and 
ice, long before the slightest thaw or 
appearance of moisture, was exhibited 
by familiar facts, as in the drying of 
linen. A shirt when washed, and ex- 
posed in the opln air to a temperature 
of 40° or 50° below zero, was instant- 
ly frozen, and might be broken. " If 
agitated when in this condition by a 
strong wind, it makes a rustling noise, 
like theatrical thunder. In an hour or 
two, however, or nearly as quickly as 
it would do if exposed to the sun in the 
moist climate of England, it dries, and 
becomes limber." Some other effects 
are noticed in the few lines which fol- 
low:— 

" In consequence of the extreme dryness 
of the atmosphere in winter, most articles of 
Tfrn glhh manufacture made of wood, horn, 
or ivory, brought to Ruperts Land, are 
shrivelled, bent, and broken. Tne handles 
of razors and knives, combs, ivory scales, 
and various other things kept in tne warm 
rooms, are damaged in this way. The hu- 
man body also becomes visibly electric, from 
the dryness of the akin. One cold night I 
rose from my bed, and, having lighted a 
lantern, was going out to observe the ther- 
mometer, with no other clothing than my 
flannel night-dress, when, on approaching 
ray hand to the Iron latch of the door, a dis- 
tinct spark was elicited. Friction of the 
skin at almost all times in winter produced 
the electric odour." — VoL ii p. 101. 

On the 7th of May, Sir John Rich- 
ardson commenced his journey home, 
crossing to Fort Simpson, on the Mac- 
kenzie, and thence taking the same 
water-route by which he had come from 
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Be BMdf ldf rctarn voyage 
with s brigade of three canoes; and 
after baring been a good deal detained 
at aome stations by the unexpected 
lateness of the season, be passed on by 
Montreal, and embarking at Boston, 
landed at Liverpool, on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1849. "after an absence at 
nineteen months, twelve of them passed 
in incessant travelling. " 

The vastness of the territory belong- 
ing to the Hudson's Bar Compear, 
now called Rupert's Land, is sufficient- 
ly indicated by the direct distances 
between the following well-marked 
points : — " The distance, as the crow 
flies," says oar author, " between Fort 
Vancouver, on the Oregon, and Fort 
Confidence, exceeds 1 ,350 geographical 
miles ; and the space between the Com- 
pany's posts on the Labrador coast, or 
on Lake Huron, and their advanced 
station on the Porcupine, measures 
about 2,500 miles. This Arctic region 
of our dominions being unknown, or 
but little known, we were glad to avail 
ourselves of the travels there of so 
rarely-qualified an observer as Sir John 
Richardson, to realise for pur readers 
fractions of his account of its facts and 
features. In examining so extensive 
a work with this object, we have easily 
Approached the extreme limits of a 
magazine paper ; yet we cannot con- 
clude without referring to the most in- 
teresting of all its topics — the history 
and present condition of the search for 
Sir John Franklin* 

Franklin's expedition, as is well 
known, consisted of two ships, which 
had each a story. The Erebus, of 
370 tons, was built for a bomb-vessel, 
and therefore strongly framed. She 
was further strengthened in 1889, with 
double exterior planking, and diagonal 
bracing within, tor Sir James C. Ross's 
Antarctic voyage ; and in an ocean of 
icebergs, ana amidst masses of moving 
ice, stood the trial of one of the most 
terrific storms which has ever been 
described. On her return from that 
memorable expedition, in 1843, she 
was refitted, made as strong as the re- 



source, of the i 

could devise, and c ommissio ned tor! 
John Frankhn. The Terror, of 340 
tons, had also been a bomb- vessel, and 
had been in like manner. strengthened 
for Sir George Back, in his voyage to 
Repulse Bay, in 1836-7. She was in 
that voyage beset for more than eleven 
months in drifting noes of ice, pr es s ed 
at times out of the water, or thrown on 
one side, and exposed to every form of 
danger. All the damage, however, 
which she had sustained was made 
good, when she was refitted for Cap- 
tain Crosier and. the Antarctic expedi- 
tion. On her return, she was well ex- 
amined, and recommusioned for Cap- 
tain Crozier, in 1845. We have thus 
the consolation of knowing that Frank- 
lin and Crozier, with their gallant 
crews, amounting in all to 130 souls, 
had tried ships, the best for their pur- 
pose, and the best formed which our 
dock-yards could afford. 

We may here, too, state a reasonable 
ground for believing that these ships 
could not have been both wrecked by 
some fatal disaster, and cone down 
with all their crews.* It appears 
from the records of the Davis's btraits 
whale fishery, that of the several ves- 
sels which have been crushed in ice or 
lost, for some centuries back, the whole 
or greater part of the crews have got 
off m boats. It is, therefore, exceed- 
ingly improbable that, in the event of 
shipwreck, part of such well prepared 
and disciplined crews should not have 
escaped. 

franklin and his crews sailed from 
England, as we have seen, on the 19th 
of May, 1845, and on the 26th of the fol- 
lowing July, were spoken with by Cap- 
tain Dannett, .of the Prince of Wales 
whaler, in Baffin's Bay. "This," says 
Sir John Richardson, " was the last 
sight that was obtained of Franklin's 
ships." It appears, however, that a 
letter from Captain Penny, which ap- 
peared in the Timet newspaperf on the 
23d of December, 1851, that Captain 
Martin, who had long commanded a 
whaler, and who is now living at Peter- 



• We may add, that the Russian Government has expressed its opinion that Franklin has 
not been wrecked in the sees bordering on their territory, ss the authorities would have heard 
of such a fatality through the natives, and reported it 

f The deposition of Captain Martin, made before a magistrate at Peterhead, has been since 
published. It says nothing of Melville Island, but states that he mot Franklin's ship in a 
littler higher latitude than that given by Captain Dannett, and affirms the statements relative 
to his stock of provisions, and ms salting down birds. 
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heady conversed with Sir John Frank- 
lin at Melville Island, in the month of 
August, 1645. This letter, besides the 
interest of giving us the last sight of 
Franklin, ascertains the important 
point that he had, pursuant to his in- 
structions, and according to the con. 
viction of Sir John Richardson that he 
would, passed by Cape Walker. It 
also apprises us of the assuring fact 
that franklin told Martin that he was 
at that time provisioned for five years, 
but that his provisions would hold out 
for seven. He added that he was then 
engaged in salting down birds— that he 
had already some tierces of them done, 
and that he had twelve of his men daily 
out shooting. 

Franklin, then, was last seen in Au- 
gust, 1845. In January, 1847, Sir 
John Ross made statements to the Ad- 
xniralty and to the Royal and Geogra- 
phical Societies, regarding his impres- 
sions of the position of Sir John Frank- 
lin, which resulted in the determina- 
tion of the Government to send out 
three several searching expeditions, if 
there should be no news of the missing 
ships by the close of the autumn of 
1847* These three expeditions were 
accordingly prepared — one for Lan- 
caster Sound, one for the Mackenzie 
River, and the third for Beering's 
Straits. The first, consisting of the 
Enterprise and Investigator, was en- 
trusted to Sir James Clark Ross, and 
his directions were to pursue the sup- 
posed track of Franklin, and take him 
out relief. He sailed from England at 
the close of the spring of 1848, and 
passed the summer in a careful exa- 
mination of part of the coast of Baffin's 
Bay and of Barrow's Straits. He was 
prevented by a barrier of ice from ap- 
proaching Cape Riley, at the entrance 
of Wellington Channel ; neither could 
he penetrate farther west, but was 
closed in for the season at Leopold Is- 
land, on the 11th of October. From 
what we have read of the details of these 
several expeditions, we have good rea- 
son to believe that nothing practicable 
was forgotten. During the winter the 
crews in Leopold's Island took many 
white foxes in traps, and fixing on 
them copper collars, inscribed with no- 
tices of the situation of the vessels, and 
of the depots of provisions, let them 
free again. 

In the month of May, 1849, Sir 
James Ross and Lieutenant M'Clin- 
toek explored on foot the west coast of 



North Somerset, down to a point where 
it is separated by a very narrow isth- 
mus from Prince Regent's Inlet. In 
this journey they were engaged until 
the 23rd of June. In the meantime 
other officers, Lieutenant Robinson, 
Bowen, and Barnard, had in a similar 
manner severally explored part of 
Prince Regent's Inlet, and other coasts. 
The result of these excursions, taken in 
conjunction with the expedition of Mr. 
Rae, in 1847, is that the whole of 
Prince Regent's Inlet, and the Gulf 
of Boothia, may be regarded as ex- 
amined. On the 28th of August, 1849, 
Sir James Ross cut his way out through 
the ice, and crossed over towards Wel- 
lington Channel, but found it unap- 
proachable, the land ice being still fast. 
After vainly attempting to advance 
westward, he, no doubt, most unwil- 
lingly, gave the signal to bear up for 
England. 

While Sir James Ross was iced-up to 
the west of Baffin's Bay, Mr. James 
Saunders, master and commander of 
the North Star, who had been sent out 
with supplies in the spring of 1849, was 
working up its eastern side, and getting 
caught m a pack of ice, he drifted with 
it during the whole of September, until 
on the last day of that month he hap- 
pily drifted into Wolstenholme Sound, 
where, there being some open water, 
he was, at length, extricated. There 
he was compelled to anchor in lat. 76 
deg. 33 min. N., long 68 deg. 56} min. 
W., " being," we are told, " the most 
northerly position in which any vessel 
has been known to have been iced-up. 
February was the coldest month, and 
the thermometer on two occasions 
marked 634 deg., and once 64$ deg. of 
Farenheit below zero." 

The main object of the expedition to 
the mouth of the Mackenzie was to 
examine the coast between that point 
and the Coppermine River, with a view 
of discovering any traces of Franklin 
or his parties. These shores were care- 
fully searched, but, as we have seen, 
the condition of the ice rendered it im- 
possible for Sir John Richardson to 
complete the purpose of the expedition 
by also searching the shores of Victoria 
and Wollaston Lands. 

The Beering's Straits Expedition con- 
sisted of the Herald, Captain Kellet, 
and the Plover, Commander Moore. 
They were directed to proceed along 
the American Coast as far as possible, 
and to send two whale-boats from within 
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the straits eastward, to search the shore* 
a« far as the Mackenzie. The Herald 
passed the straits in the summer of 
1848, but returned to winter in the 
Pacific In the following summer she 
again passed the straits - f and standing 
along the margin of the ice, discovered 
a group of high islands on the Asiatic 
coast m lat 71° 2C N., long, 175° l<y 
W., with extensive and very high land 
to the north of them, deeply seated in 
the ice. Captain Rellet had, on the 
?5th of July, despatched Lieutenant 
Fullen with two boats to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie. He was convoyed past 
Cape Barrow by the Herald's pinnace, 
and by the Royal Thames Yatch Club 
schooner the Nancy Dawson. 

"The latter, (says Sir John Richardson) 
giving us a rare instance of generous devo- 
tion, was owned and commanded by Mr. 
Shedden, a Mate of the Royal Navy, who 
had come thus far with his small craft, 
solely at his own expense, to prosecute the 
search for the discovery ships ; and who, 
though he was in the last stage of consump- 
tion, was not prevented by the languor of 
the disease, which carried him off two months 
afterwards, from giving most efficient aid to 
lieutenant Pollen."— VoL ii p. 160. 

The Plover was unable to start in 
time to pass Beering's Straits in 1848. 
This she effected in the summer after* 
and having made ineffectual attempts 
to penetrate to the eastward, she re- 
turned and wintered in Moreton Sound* 

This is the record of the first explo- 
ratory movement in favour of the mis- 
sing ships. On the return of Sir Jas, 
C. Koss, the Admirality, truly repre- 
senting the feeling of the country, de- 
termined on making another, which, 
like the last, was to combine expeditions 
by Beering's Straits and by Lancaster 
Sound. For the former the Enterprise 
and the Investigator were again fitted 
out ; the Enterprise, with the command 
of the expedition, being entrusted to 
Captain Collinson, C.B., while Com. 
wander M'Clure was appointed to the 
other vessel. The Investigator was 
last seen, after having passed Cape 
Barrow, in August. 1850. The En- 
terprise, having failed in getting through 
the barrier of ice, went to Hong Hong 
to winter, and was to have made another 
attempt in the summer of 1851. 

The new expedition for Lancaster 
Sound was composed of the Kesolute, 
Captain Horatio T. Austen, and the 
Aflsistance,Captain Erasmus Ommaney, 



together with the Pioneer and Intrepid, 
steam-tenders. Captain Wm. Fenny, 
an experienced whale-fisher, was also en- 
gaged by the Admiralty, and placed in 
command of the Lady Franklin and 
the Sophia. In addition to these pre- 
parations, others were made from pri- 
vate sources, exhibiting a zeal worthy 
of the two great maritime nations of 
the world. Admiral Sir John Koss, 
advanced in years, and long tried in 
Arctic dangers, sailed in the Felix 
schooner. The United States sent 
out the Advance and Rescue, sup- 
plied by the munificence of Mr. 
Henry Grinnell, a merchant of New 
York ; and Lady Franklin herself de- 
spatched the Prince Albert, under the 
order of Commander Forsyth. This 
squadron assembled in Lancaster Sound 
in August, 1850, forming, with the 
North Star, which was there at the time, 
a fleet of ten vessels. At the close of 
that month both sides of Lancaster 
Sound had been searched as far as Cape 
Biley on the north, and Port Leopold 
on the south side. Prince Regent's 
Inlet had also been examined. Clear 
traces too of Franklin's Expedition 
were found at Cape Riley, and on 
Beechey Island, both at the entrance 
of Wellington Channel. These were 
first found by Captain Ommaney, who 
erected a flag-post at Cape Riley, and 
left a note to make known his discovery 
to the ship which should follow him. 
Mr. Snow, of the Prince Albert, found 
the note, and brought home to England 
the first precious relics of Franklin's 
parties. We detail them now, more 
especially for the purpose of showing 
the attention with which every apparent 
trifle was examined, and of comparing 
the inferences made with our later Know- 
ledge. 

" Mr. Snow, (says Sir John Richardson^ 
gathered and brought off five pieces of bee£ 
mutton, and pork bones, together with a bit 
of rope, a small rag of canvas, and a chip 
of wood cut by an axe. From a careful exa- 
mination of the beef bones, I came to the 
conclusion that they had belonged to pieces 
of salt-beef ordinarily supplied to the Navy, 
and that probably they and the other bones 
had been exposed to the atmosphere and to 
friction in rivulets of melted snow for four 
or five summers. The rope was proved by 
the ropemaker who examined it to have been 
made at Chatham of Hungarian hemp, sub- 
sequent to 1841. The fragment of canvas 
which seemed to have been part of a boat's 
swab, had the Queen's broad arrow painuwl 
on it; and the chip of wood was of ash, a 
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tree which does not grow on the banks of 
any river that fells into the Arctic Sea.*—- 
Vol. iL, pp. 153, 164. 

It was farther ascertained that the 
bones and rope were not left by any 
other ships of the Navy that had visited 
Barrow's Straits. Mr. Snow also saw, 
at Cape Riley, five rings of stones, 
with two or three slabs in the centre 
of each circle, which he supposed to be 
fire-places, but on which he found no 
trace of smoke or remains of burnt 
wood. On these it was observed :— . 

"As tent-pegs could not be driven into 
the shingly beach, the stones had been evi- 
dently used in the erection of as many tents 
as there were circles, and the slabs in the 
centre were likely to have served as stands 
for magnetic instruments. Colonel Sabine 
remarked that four tents would be needed 
in using the instruments supplied to Sir John 
Jranklin's expedition, and a fifth for the pro- 
tection of the observers. If the ships were 
stopped in that locality about the time of 
the monthly term-day, the officers would 
almost certainly make the term observations, 
which last for twenty-four hours, and in that 
case each ship would select a separate place 
of observation. The term-day in August, 
1845, was the 29th j and we may conclude, 
from the information which we at present 
possess, that on that day, or about a month 
after they were last seen, the discovery ships 
were off Cape Riley."— VoL ii pp. 164, 165. 

Captain Ommaney discovered on 
Beechylsland the tombs of three men,* 
one belonging to the Terror, the 
other two to the Erebus, showing the 

Sresence of both ships. The latest 
eath supplies the date taken from the 
head-board, of April 3, 1846. An ar- 
mourer's forge, an observatory, a store- 
house, and other enclosures were found 
there ; also seven hundred meat-cans, 
which, as we are happy to find, 
" formed but a small proportion of the 
24,000 canisters with which the ships 
were supplied/' Captain Penny, who 
also examined the locality, is of opinion 
that Franklin did not emit his winter 
anchorage at Beechy Island until the 
end of August, or the beginning of Sep* 
tember, 1846, founding his impression 
on the lateness at which the ice breaks 
up, and also on circumstances indicat- 



ing that much of the summer was 
passed there — deep sledge-ruts in the 
shingle, which must have been made 
after the snow had partially disap- 
peared, and " small patches of garden 
Eind, bordered with purple sassi- 
3, and planted in compartments 
the native plants." Captain Fenny 
also found a watch-tent upon a height 
about four miles north of the position 
of the ships, erected, no doubt, to ob- 
serve any move in the channel. Cap- 
tain Austin, with his two ships and 
their tenders, wintered at the south- 
west end of Cornwallis Island, from 
whence, in the spring, he sent out 
well-organised travelling parties, who 
carefully searched very extensive 
coasts. Lieutenant M'Clintock, who 
made the longest of these pedestrian 
journeys, rounded the western end of 
Melville Island, and, passing over the 
farthest discoveries of Parry, saw dis- 
tant land beyond the 116th meridian. 
Captain Ommaney, with Lieutenant 
Osborne, and other officers, traced the 
coasts of Cape Walker, and the adjoin- 
ing districts ; Lieutenant Osborne pro- 
ceeding to nearly the 72nd parallel on 
104th meridian, being the most sou- 
therly point attained. 

Captains Penny and Stewart, in 
company with Sir John Ross of the 
Felix, wintered in Assistance Harbour. 
Their spring journeys, and those of 
their officers, were directed to the ex- 
amination of Wellington Sound, and 
with important results. Wellington 
Strait, closed to the eastward and 
northward, opens into a westerly pas- 
sage, from which they saw "a navigable 
sea extending northward and westward 
to the utmost limits of their vision." 
Captain Penny, in a letter addressed 
to the Geographical Society, and dated 
the 3rd of December, 1851, states that 
he saw this cheering sight on the 3rd 
of May, 1851, and adds his strong im- 
pression that Franklin passed this way 
in open water, and along Prince Al- 
bert's Land, which he is disposed to 
think extends 500 miles north-west. 
This route has yet to be pursued. 

Such are the results of the second 
exploratory movement so far as they 
are yet known, for Collinson and 



* Captain Ommaney observes that the men were young, and hence infers the unwhole- 
•omeness of their provisions. Had, however, the deaths been caused by the use of badly- 
prepared meats, they would, in all probability, have been far more numerous, especially when 
we consider that the crews, as appears from the text, must have remained there for many 
months. 
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M'CIare are still oat, and we wait for 
tidings of them with the greatest in- 
terest. Perhaps they may find the 
hoped-for outlet of Victoria Channel, 
or, possibly, discover a north-eastern 
opening, and — fax more joyful news — 
meet the missing crews. 

From all the information which we 
have been enabled to collect, we have 
become persuaded that the track of 
Franklin is already found, but must 
be further followed into that unknown 
ocean to which we trace him. It 
would seem that having, pursuant 
to his instructions, looked for an 
opening by Cape Walker and fail- 
ed, he, consistently with his determi- 
nation when he left England, resolved 
to try a northern route. We trace 
him in that route up Wellington 
Channel to the passage leading to the 
open sea. Nobody can doubt that he 
made himself well acquainted with that 
passage by his spring excursions. It 
is, moreover, known that his compa- 
nion, Commander Fitzjames, was 
strongly of opinion that the north-west 
passage was to be made by going " far 
north," "north of Parry's group." 
This he expressed in a letter to Mr. J. 
Barrow before the Expedition sailed. 

The remarkable fact that the sea, 
north and west, was found open, 
while the more southern waters were 
frozen, appears to accord with the 
published opinion of Baron Wrangel, 
that the Polar Sea was at all times 
open, as well as with the convictions 
of several of the Arctic voyagers, and 
of many of the most experienced whale 
fishers. 

It is at all events clear, that by the 
well-performed services of previous ex- 
peditions, the points of search have 
been narrowed, at least on the Bar- 
row's Straits' side of the northern ter- 
minus of America, to almost the single 
track by Wellington Channel. We 
say " almost," because a further exa- 
mination for a south-westerly opening 
by Cape Walker may possibly be 
thought desirable. On the Beering's 
Straits' side, however, there remains a 
wide, unknown region. The universal 
feeling of the public calls for another 
search, and we look with confidence 
to the Admiralty for having the new 
expeditions so framed and conducted 
as will be most likely to ensure their 



Nors— The above article has been 



for some time in type, but owing to 
the pages of our magazine being en- 
gaged, we were unable to brinjj it 
forward sooner. In the meantime 
the new expedition destined to follow 
Franklin through Wellington Channel 
has been decided on, and the command 
assigned to Sir Edward Belcher. Cap- 
tain Kellett, who has but lately re- 
turned from Beering's Straits, goes 
out as second captain. Commander 
M'Clintock, styled in our text " Lien- 
tenant," but who has since gained his 
well-earned advancement, has charge 
of a steamer, while another is entrusted 
to lieutenant Osborne. The Beering 
Straits expedition, under Captain CoC 
linson and Commander M'CIure, is, 
as we have observed, still out. The 
former wintered at Hong Kong in 
1850-1, but early in last July went 
north again. The latter has not been 
heard of since August, 1850. We are 
not at this moment of our writing 
aware whether the Admiralty propose 
sending out another expedition in this 
direction, or whether they contemplate 
acting on what are, apparently, the 
highly important suggestions of Mr. 
Augustus Petermann, relative to an 
attempt by opening between Spitsber- 
gen and Nova Zembla, as detailed in 
his letter given in the Athenaeum of 
the 17 th of January, last. These 
questions may be left with confidence 
to the determination of the naval au- 
thorities. We know, however, that 
we speak the feeling of the public when 
we say, that an exhaustive search, if 
such be practicable, by means of ex- 
peditions through the separate routes 
of Wellington Channel, Beering's 
Straits, and the new one near Nova 
Zembla, should be at once attempted. 
The searches in the direction of Bar- 
row's Straits have established that 
Franklin is not there, and have almost 
demonstrated the more satisfactory re- 
sult, that he did pass north through 
Wellington Channel into an open sea. 
These searches were made with an 
energy, and at the same time with a 
carefulness, which do our seamen ho- 
nour ; but vast as was the area which 
they embraced, it is but small when 
compared to that which continues un- 
explored. Still, the new expedition 
will go out with the many advantages 
of experience, and inspired with the 
growing hope, which we are glad to 
share, that Franklin and his crews are 
watching for them. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MOORE. 



The incidents in tbe career of men of 
genius are rarely of sufficient novelty 
or variety to give dramatic effect to 
the mere stories of their lives. True, 
they are interesting and instructive; 
because the character of man is more 
fully developed in the daily details of 
life, in the petty skirmishes of every- 
day occurrence, than even in the great 
battles which sometimes meet him on 
his way, and which, by the very magni- 
tude of either the gain or loss at issue, 
call up an unusual amount of mettle or 
philosophy. 

What manner of man was he?— 
where was he born ? — how old was he ? 
— whom did he marry ? — was he rich 
or poor ? Such are the ordinary ques- 
tions of biographical curiosity; yet 
what light do those facts throw on the 
character of the man, unless we can 
trace how he deported himself under 
circumstances the most ordinary ? It is 
with the sentiments of men of genius we 
desire to become familiar — their habits 
of thought rather than of action — their 
sensations of pleasure, pride, or sad- 
ness. We would, if we could, observe 
the gifted being in those unsocial ag- 
gregations of our species called society; 
see how he expanded or shrunk up 
in the crowd — how he stood aloof in 
haughtiness or shyness, or drew, by the 
magic of his words, a listening throng 
about him. We would observe him in 
the unreserve of home ; and, above all, 
would be anxious, unseen, to feel the 
pulse of his sensations, and sound the 
well-source of Ms inspirations in the so- 
litude of his study. It is as indications 
or illustrations of the bent of genius 
- that anecdotes — the merest trifles of 
recollection — obtain their real value. 
It is in this spirit that I am tempted 
to record some recollections of Thomas 
Moore, "the poet of all circles, the 
idol of his own." 

Of all the poets of his day, the re- 
collections ofothers regarding him are 
more necessary as the means of a full 
biographical justice than, perhaps, any- 
other. For, pre-eminently gifted with 
joyousness of temperament, vividness 
of fancy, ready wit, and eloquent 
tongue, there " shone such light about 
him" in society, as to render the col- 
lection of the scattered rays, or their 
varied impressions, particularly desir- 
able. Apart from the charm of genius, 



Moore possessed, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the qualification not unfrequent 
to Irishmen — of shining in society. A 
buoyant spirit, a ready wit, the wish to 
please, and the aptitude to be pleased ; 
a musical voice, and a clear, ringing 
laugh — hearty, not loud ; a mind rich- 
ly stored with varied lore and anec- 
dote ; above all, an innate love of fun, 
without a taint of low or gross humour, 
won for Moore the universal tribute of 
admiration in social reunions. It was 
impossible to meet him at dinner or in the 
drawing-room without a pleasurable 
sensation dwelling on the memory ever 
after, unless to some cynic, like N. P. 
Willis, whose " impressions" were any- 
thing but favourable, and refer one to 
some twist in his own mind, or to his 
viewing our poet through a dark me- 
dium, as boys do an eclipse through a 
piece of smoked glass. One of his 
oldest friends, one distinguished by his 
own social qualities, and, by admixture 
with all classes of society, well qualified 
to pronounce an opinion, has often 
said—." I have mixed with all grades 
of society, from the peer to the com- 
moner, from the duke to the middle- 
classman — with wits, poets, actors, 
orators, and every sort of social spirit; 
but of all, Tom Moore was the best 
table companion I ever met." 

Another Irish quality was, his facility 
of making friends, which was, however, 
backed by one, it is to be feared, ra- 
ther un- Irish — the power of keeping 
them. The cordial friendship between 
him and Byron was a remarkable illus- 
tration of this ; for, though the attach- 
ment was alike honourable to both, 
there can be but little doubt that 
the ardour and bonhommie of the man 
of many friends, as well as his genius, 
gained on the passive temperament, 
whether shy or callous, of him to whom 
but few adhered, and who, in most 
cases, repelled rather than courted the 
friendship of his fellows. Yet this 
very friendship showed there was a 
warm tide of life-blood under the cold 
and somewhat cynic philosophy of 
Byron ; whilst, no doubt, the high- 
souled independence, which was a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Moore, 
securing Byron's respect, was the best 
adjunct to those qualities which won 
his affection. Byron,' the eccentric, 
the unhappy, and, if not the misan- 
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thropic, at least the anti-social, evi- 
dently clung to Moore as a link with 
the world, which he shunned, through 
pride or dislike. 

Reflecting on Moore's social quali- 
ties, and looking back to the period 
and circumstances of his birth, we can- 
not help regarding him as a type, not 
of a class, but of a period. 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, 
that Tom Moore was born in Aungier- 
street, Dublin, on the 80th May, 1780.* 
Anybody may see the house in which 
he was born, and which will ever be re- 
garded amongst the remarkable houses 
of Dublin. It is No. 12; facing Great 
Longford-street: there Moore first saw 
the light, blessed, as he himself has said, 
with "a most amiable father, and a 
mother such as, in heart and head, 
has rarely been equalled." Not a lit- 
tle of his history hinges on this mother, 
worthy in every way of his love. From 
her he inherited that gushing kindli- 
ness of nature, as well as the more 
spiritual gift of intellect. Married a 
very young girl, she was a mother ere 
her twentieth year, and her woman's 
heart had an almost girlish pride in her 
first-born, who, from the dawn of life, 
almost precociously intelligent, grew 
up her companion as well as her fond 
son. Often have I heard from her 
lips, in advanced life, the story of her 
pride and care of this cherished first- 
born, of whose future, with maternal 
propheticness, she foresaw bright 
things. How often do those fond 
foreshadowings end in disappointment! 
how rarely are they fulfilled with an 
' equal measure of abundance as were 
Mrs. Moore's ! Her anxious care, 
* from the earliest period, was his educa- 
tion* and no sacrifice was too creat ; 
and for tradingf citizens, as the Moores 
were, many must have been the sacri- 
fices made to defray the expenses. 
The citizens of Dublin have ever been 
remarked for their social and convivial 
habits, and the young mother, from an 
early period, took delight in bringing 



out her "prodigy." Thus from infancy 
Moore was habituated to society, and, 
though nervous and sensitive to a de- 
gree, shyness, the concomitant of many 
a gifted mind, was unknown to him. 

There are those who think that men 
inherit generally their best, sometimes 
their worst, qualities from their mo- 
thers ; that at least good men, and men 
of genius, are almost always -the off- 
spring of good and gifted mothers. To 
their care, of us in our tenderest years, 
assuredly, and therefore to their appre- 
ciation of what is high, noble, and true, 
we almost ever owe that training which 
mainly tends to the strength of our 
character in after lives. To men who 
think thus, the mothers of distinguished 
men are always particularly interest- 
ing; and thus to the writer Moore's 
mother was a person of note and of 
study, from the earliest period of an 
acquaintance which ripened into respect 
and friendship. It was impossible to 
know Mrs. Moore even slightly, without 
being pleased with her urbanity, kind- 
ness, humour, and with her intelligent 
conversation; still more did intimate 
acquaintance lead to the conviction that 
she was a superior woman : one* who, 
born in a different sphere of society, 
and under different circumstances, 
would have been remarkable in her day. 

Perhaps it was as well that her pas- 
sage through life should have been 
quiet, and comparatively unnoticed ; 
but that to her son descended those 
elements of character which might have 
made her distinguished, but which 
made him great. 

Her love for him was the great charm 
of her life ; and in advanced years the 
endless theme of her thoughts and talk 
was " Tom." Nor apart from the in- 
terest of the subject were her tales and 
anecdotes, told with freshness and 
point, and with all the naivete of a 
mother's love, without a pleasing inte- 
rest. She loved to recite all his childish 
and boyish triumphs ; his achievements 
at Mr. Whyte's school, when "Tom" 



* It is stated that the 28th May, 1779, was the date inscribed on Moore's coffin. The 
year 1780 is given as the year always assigned by Moore's mother. 

f In a recent article in the Timet, in most respects admirably written, compiled, we pre- 
sume, from the " Longman" Edition of Moore's Works, one or two errors occur. Mr. Moore's 
father is described as a " small trader, and afterwards a quartermaster." He was a very 
respectable grocer, and many have described him as at one time largely embarked in trade. 
Subsequently he was a barrack-master. After the family left Aungier- street, they resided 
in a small but snug country lodge near Kilmainham. For a portrait and memoir of 
Moore, see Dublin University Magazine for April, 1842, VoL XIX., No. 112, p. 470. 
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was called up as the first speaker ; bis 
private theatricals and juvenile parties 
in the old house in Aungier-street She 
would tell, too, of the many motherly 
stratagems to keep his wardrobe on a 
par with his own and her taste, and 
"as good as his companions," whose 
circumstances were more affluent than 
his — stratagems rendered necessary by 
the Spartan simplicity of his father, 
who thought his clothes were always 
remarkably nice, and that one suit m 
the year was quite enough. Little 
knowing, good easy man, that the mo- 
ther always got two suits precisely alike, 
that the vigilance of the father might 
not be aroused by difference of cut or 
colour, nor his comfortable satisfaction 
with the *'well enough" of the wardrobe 
be disturbed, nor any violence done to 
his notions of economy. 

Nor was the care of the mother less 
dictated by affection than guided by 
wisdom. Ever she sought to make 
home attractive and safe to the young 
genius — courted by his fellows, and na- 
turally clinging to social enjoyment. 
His friends were always welcome : the 
little supper was prepared, and the 
cordial reception always ready for his 
companions, after the evening stroll or 
the theatre. We have Moore's own 
record of the value of this watchful care, 
when the troubled times before '98 
brought him into danger of sharing the 
fate of his chivalrous comrades — of 
Emmet, Hudson, and other victims of 
patriotic daring and zeal. 

The mother's care of Moore's early 
years and unabated love through her 
advanced age, were truly beautiful. 
They were requited, too, with the 
fullest measure of grateful affection and 
undying respect by the son. When 
Mr. Moore (the father) died, having 
held for years a Government appoint- 
ment of Barrack-master, friends sought 
to secure for his widow a pension ; but 
Moore claimed the privilege of her sup- 
port, and declined the kind agency 
which would have debarred him of a 
son's greatest pleasure. 

His habit was to write twice a week, 
at least, to his mother ; and the post- 
man's knock at the expected period was 
an anxiously- watched moment in the 
old woman's fleeting hours. Any vi- 
sitor could tell, on entering her drawing- 
room, as she sat in winter by the fire, 
or in summer at her window, whether 
the bi-weekly want was supplied. A 
shade upon her aged brow told either 



that the letter had not come, or the 
news was not good ; whilst a radiant 
smile proclaimed that she had got 
"Tom's letter." 

These letters, short though they might 
be, often but a line, were the cherished 
treasures of her old age. How beauti- 
ful — and the more beautiful because 
true — are the lines which he wrote in 
her pocket-book in 1822 : — 

44 They tell us of an Indian tree, 

Which, howsoe'er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 
And shoot and blossom, wide and high : 

44 Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth, 
From which the life, that fills and warms 
Its grateful being, first bad birth. 

44 Tis thus, though woo'd by flattering friends, 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends, 
With love's true instinct, back to thee ! n 

With what fond pride were those 
lines exhibited to those who had won 
the mother's confidence! A willing 
listener, one who did not soon tire of 
*' Tom's'* repeated praises, was sure of 
such a mark of favour. 

At the period of the last century, 
to which we have alluded, society 
in our Irish metropolis was at its 
climax of convivial intercourse. 
There was greater freedom of man 
ner and heartiness of sociality than 
we can boast of now ; there was a more 
natural gradation of classes and less 
cliqueism. It was not the eternal 
putting up to be better than they were, 
but a determination to enjoy them- 
selves as they were. There was more 
of the Continental freedom of tone — 
Intellectual enjoyment, with heartiness 
of purpose — and much Irish jollity. 

If a man went to sleep in those days 
of high-bred courtesy, bag- wigs, family 
coaches, sedan-chairs, and citizen nod- 
dies, and awoke in this year of grace, 
he might find that we had unproved 
our ways — at least our streets — cut off 
our pig-tails, and substituted the sport- 
ing jaun ting-car for the jingle j but we 
question if ne would not look in vain 
for that reality of existence that per- 
vaded every class of society seventy or 
eighty years ago. At that time all 
Dublin had not " gone out of town ;" 
hence the country was enjoyed occasion, 
ally with the greater zest, whilst small 
parties, social meetings, private thea- 
tricals, and reunions of every kind, were 
universal Dublin was a gay city then. 
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Such a state of society was exactly 
that in which a bright young spirit like 
Moore's must rise into notice. True, 
he was born, as he says himself, "with 
the slave's yoke" around his neck. 
The disastrous political circumstances 
of the period shook society to its centre 
ere he had reached manhood, and pre. 
luded a total change, social and poli- 
tical. Tet he had run an honourable 
career through College; and by his 
social qualities, his turn for acting and 
music, had made his way in society. 
He was the pet of Moira house ; and 
when circumstances sent him, in his 
nineteenth year, to London, the head of 
that noble family opened the way for 
him into the best society. 

He went to London in 1799, for the 
two-fold purpose of keeping his law 
terms, ana publishing his " Anacreon." 
With his temperament, and even then 
undeveloped genius, it would not have 
been difficult to predict whether the 
genius of law or the muses would carry 
the day. Besides, even if he had not 
so remarkably the poet's mission, the 
chances of advancement at the bar were 
then so precarious, if not altogether 
hopeless, to the young Irish Catholic, 
as to give but little impetus to the ne- 
cessary course of study, while the ret 
angtutce domi rendered the exercise of 
his brains immediately imperative. 

Fresh and joyous, too, he launched 
into society, and anecdotes relating to 
that period, which in after years he 
told with marvellous raciness, showed 
through what ordeals of temptation and 
dissipation on the one hand, and neces- 
sity to toil, on the other, the young poet 
ran. 

One, which will certainly lose in the 
telling, as compared with his mode, 
may interest the reader. 

fie had contracted, of course, late 
hours, for whilst endeavouring to test 
the truth of his own poetic theorem— 

" The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from night, my love,'' 

he found a few extra hours in bed in 
the morning were necessary to com- 
pensate for the few stolen from night. 
One morning, about eleven o'clock, the 
servant disturbedhimby the announce- 



ment that a gentleman wanted to see 
him on business. " Show him up, by 
all means ;" and Mr. C , his pub- 
lisher, entered with that gravity of air 
that imported business, and rather dis- 
turbed the nerves of the poet ; for he 
had been drawing on his publisher for 
money, without having gone into any 
nice calculation on which side the ba- 
lance lay. 

" Well, Mr. C , to what am I 

indebted for the pleasure of this visit Y* 

" Why, the book* is out this morn- 
ing ; I have drawn out your account ; 
perhaps it would be well to have a set- 
tlement. You have drawn " 

" Yes, yes, I know — but have 1 over- 
drawn ? Am I in your debt— and how 
much?" 

" As I make it out, I have advanced 
sixty pounds over your account ; here, 
you see, are the particulars." 

"Good Godl sixty pounds!" said 
the affrighted author, bouncing up in 
bed ; and as he said, in narrating the 
anecdote, «' at that time sixty pounds 
seemed to me like the national debt— 
as vast, or at least as difficult to pay." 

" Sixty pounds, Mr. C 1 how can 

I everji&y such a sum ?" 

"Wny," said his visitor, "I have 
thought of that. You are a young man ; 
there is some risk in the matter ; but 
I will cancel the debt for the copy- 
right" 

"My dear Sir, I am so much 
obliged to you," said Moore; and the 
copyright was sold for sixty pounds. 

The transaction was certainly in fa- 
vour of the publisher ; for the copy- 
right, thus purchased, brought for years 
an income of £300 to £400 per annum 
to the firm ; but it is only fair to state 
that, subsequently, I believe, Mr. 
G mended the bargain by the pre- 
sentation of a handsome sum. 

It is also worthy of note, as an evi- 
dence of the precariousne8S of value in 
the wares which the poet brings to 
market, that the first two numbers of 
the "Irish Melodies" were sold for 
fifty pounds each; whilst so rapidly 
did they bring their author into feme, 
that Mr. Power, the publisher, paid 
Mr. Moore for many years £500 per 
annum for the exclusive right of publi- 
cation of the "Melodies, "f It will easily 



• "Little's Poems." 
f It is right to mention that this compact included the copyright of all Moore's lyrical 
productions during the term of agreement ; even of the songs—as songs — of Leila Bookh. 
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be supposed, too, that condensations 
of harmony, feeling, and beauty as they 
are, they represent much time, thought, 
and many happy moments of inspira- 
tion. 

Nor is it uninteresting, as, 'per contra, 
in balancing merits and rewards, to 
mark the amount, 3000 guineas, paid 
for " Lalla Rookh;" in Which transac- 
tion, the amount, although consider, 
able, is not the most pleasing or re- 
markable feature, but rather the liberal 
conduct of the Messrs. Longman in 
acceding to the price, without seeing a 
line of the poem ; adhering to it al- 
though it was published at an inauspi- 
cious period ; and the honourable ge- 
nerosity of Moore himself, in offering to 
Messrs. Longman to reconsider the 
terms of their agreement — "leaving 
them free to postpone, modify, or even 
if such should be their wish, relin- 
quish it altogether," so fearful was he 
that the state of the times, 1816, would 
cause a loss to the publisher. To this 
offer of Moore's Longman replied:— 

"We shall be most happy in the 
pleasure of seeing you in February. 
We agree with you, indeed, that the 
times are most inauspicious for ' poetry 
and thousands;' but we believe that 
your poetry would do more than that of 
any other living poet at the present mo- 
ment." 

The records of such passages of life 
are delightful and ennobling. How they 
dash to the ground the cynic bitterness 
that would attribute all the motives of 
human action to mere selfish worldli- 
ness ! 

It is gratifying, too, to reflect that the 
difficulties of the youthful author once 
overcome, Moore experienced, with the 
exception of the embarrassment of the 
Bermuda business, in which a faith- 
less agent involved him, none of 
those alternations in life, or pecuniary 
troubles, with which the records of au- 
thors so abound. Whilst it is no in- 
fringement of the delicacy which sanc- 
tifies domestic ties to record, as he 
himself delighted to admit, that he 
owed his exemption from such cares to 
the right- minded ness, prudence, and 
watchful love which presided in his 
home, more than to any thrifty ma- 
nagement of his own. Indeed he had 
so little care for money, as such, and 
was so full of generous impulse, as to 
render this best of safeguards a real 
blessing. 

Throughout life Moore bore the stamp 
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of the social mint in which he was coin- 
ed. He had none of the stiff courtesy 
of the old school; such could never 
have suited his mercurial temperament ; 
but he had all the well-bred polish of 
manner, with all the heartiness of en- 
joyment. He seemed as if he could 
not help enjoying. 

Occasionally, even in society a shade 
almost of sadness was perceptible ; but 
it was more the shade of thought than 
of sorrow — like a cloud shadow upon a 
sunny landscape — and passed away in 
a meteor of wit, or a luminous smile, as 
he joined in converse with those around 
him. 

His countenance was remarkable for 
mobility. When the writer first saw 
Moore, in the year 1830, the luxuriant 
curls that had clustered on his brow 
had thinned under the action of fifty 
summers and as many winters. But 
the atonement for this loss was the de- 
velopment of a forehead of very elo- 
quent interest. It was high, promi- 
nent, and compact rather than capa- 
cious, the imaginative faculties suffi- 
ciently developed ; whilst the organ, so 
called, of comparison, and the frontal 
sinuses over the brow, were remark- 
able. 

No two faces could be more different 
than Moore's in repose or in action. 
The features drooped, the eye was 
dimmed, or seemed to gaze into re- 
motest space, when Moore was silent 
or reflective ; the up-drawn brow gave 
an anxious expression to the counte- 
nance, whilst the dilating nostril alone 
gave animation to it. Curiously enough, 
even when the whole countenance was 
lighted up, the eye often had the same 
dimness, which gave a look of absence ; 
it seemed often that whilst wit, fancy, 
and humour were there, and played 
about his lips or inspired his tongue, 
the soul of the poet was far away. It 
was a difficult expression to describe, 
but all who studied him have remarked 
it. It might be, perhaps, in some de- 
cree accounted for by his being near- 
sighted. 

From this endless variety of expres- 
sion and play of feature it arose that 
Moore's countenance was a perfect 
puzzle to painter or sculptor, and that 
no man could portray him faithfully 
who attempted to copy him accurately 
as he sat, or to embody any single 
phase. Every effort to paint Moore \ 
as the poet was a failure, for his per- 
sonnel was by no means the represen- 
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tative of the ideal; and though traits 
of the inner genius occasionally played 
oyer his countenance, like sunbeams 
over rippling waters, they were too 
evanescent even for the instantaneous- 
ness of the daguerreotype. Indeed a 
faithful daguerreotype would have been 
the worst possible likeness of Moore ; 
and the only chance for the artist was 
to study him when not sitting for his 
portrait, and not to be put out by him 
when he was. So conscious was he of 
the difficulty of the task, perhaps from 
the repetition of failures, that when a 
young countryman of his own, in whom 
ne took a friendly interest, requested 
him to sit- for his picture, he said with 
energy, "Ask me anything but that; 
so many experienced men have failed, 
I should be sorry you, a young artist, 
should attempt anything so difficult, if 
not hopeless." 

Peculiarly small of stature, he had 
always an up-look, which seemed as if 
he would lose nothing of his height, or 
that it was actually necessary to keep 
his range of vision au courant of his 
neighbours. No one was more amused 
at his diminutiveness in height than 
himself. Meeting a very tall friend 
one day, the weather, as usual, was 
the first topic " Do you find the day 
cold, Moore?" said his friend. " Why, 
rather so," said Moore ; " how is it up 
there with you ?" 

Whether his height, or a restlessness 
of nervous system, originated the habit 
or not, it is certain he scarcely ever sat 
down. He composed walking about ; 
and in society, save at the dinner or 
supper table, he rarely sat down. So 
necessary was movement to him, that 
most probably had he been tied to a 
chair, with the added doom of a prosy 
companion, he would have exploded 
and gone off like a rocket, or a bottle 
of sparkling champagne. Standing 
in a circle chatting, his vivacity of 
manner, his elevated look, and em- 
pressement of delivery, movement, and 
action, cheated one out of the idea of 
his size ; and wherever Moore's voice 
was heard a knot of listeners eagerly 
gathered round. 

Generally his conversation was more 
brilliant than profound, but it was full 
of point and observation, and had al- 
ways the charm of unreserve and na- 
tural flow — the out welling of thought. 
Nor, master as he was of the light ar- 
tillery of satire, did he ever indulge in 
sarcasm or ill-natured remark, although 



he could see the ridiculous points of 
human character, and describe them 
with happy humour. 

He was peculiarly good-humoured in 
conversation, and, by the absence of 
anything of the "lion," often drew 
upon himself a friendly familiarity, 
which would have tried an author of 
more touchy self-esteem. Sitting after 
dinner one evening at his own table at 
Sloperton, enjoying a glass of good old 
port, his favourite " Salernian," the 
conversation turned on the Irish apti- 
tude to "bulls." 

" By the way, Mr. Moore," said a 
not very imaginative young English- 
man, full of literality, if not of letters, 
"I've found you out in an Irish bull." 

" Indeed 1" said the guilty poet; 
"pray what is it?" 

" Oh," said young literal, " in that 
song of ' The Watchman, ' you say in 
the last verse— 

" * And see the sky, 'tis morning — 
So now, indeed, good night;' 

" Now, of course, ' good night' in the 
morning is a blunder." 

" Upon my word," said an old gen- 
tleman of the same school, " I never 
observed that bull before." 

" Nor I either," said Moore, grave- 
ly ; whilst a glance of his laughing eye 
showed how entirely he appreciated 
theyoung gentleman's acumen. 

T^o do justice to both parties, we 
shall give the verse of the 6ong in 
question, which is arranged as a trio, 
and is, both in music and sentiment, 
very charming. The watchman, hav- 
ing successively bawled out "past 
twelve," " past one," " past two," 
and startled the lovers by the flight of 
time, at length calls — "past three 
o'clock — past three," and the startled 
lover sings—. 

" Again, that fearful warning ! 
Had ever time such flight ? 
And see the sky, 'tis morning— 
So now, indeed, good night. 

WATCHMAN. 

Past three o'clock — past three ; 
Good night — good night." 



On another occasion, his 
which certainly was such as to prove, 
by exception, the rule of the genus 
irritabile vatum, was tried more heavily 
by a musical gentleman, who undertook 
to sing in his company that glorious 
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song of his — " Oh, the sight entranc- 
ing 1" In singing, he altered the ar- 
rangement of the air, and sang the first 
part of each verse twice over at the 
beginning instead of as a refrain at the 
end. I think this was the change 
made, but the coolness of the reformer 
was in observing to Moore. — "You 
perceive the improvement I've made." 

" At least," said the poet, quietly, 
" I perceive the alteration." 

Apropos of that song, Moore's own 
sinking of it was a matchless treat. 
With head upraised, he seemed almost 
to revel in the fresh morning light, as 
he gazed on the "sight entrancing,!' 
and his eye sparkled as " files arrayed 
with helm and blade " seemed to pass 
before him; whilst a deeper feeling 
awoke as the passion of the song came 
upon him ; an almost stern defiance 
knitted his brow, and his voice, one of 
infinite modulation, but of small com- 
pass, rose clear and thrilling to its 
highest pitch as he sang — 

44 Go ask yon despot whether 

His aimed bands could bring such hands 
And hearts as ours together." 

Indeed, when singing, Moore was 
the impersonation of all we could ima- 
gine of poet and musician combined 
in the Bard. His song was an inspired 
recitative, rather than a musical per- 
formance. He seemed to improvise as 
he ran his fingers over the notes ; and 
as the tide of thought came over him, 
it was poured forth in harmonious ca- 
dences of exquisite variety ; the low- 
breathed whisper, or the highest note, 
told home to the ear, and found an 
echo in the heart of every listener. A 
low, sad tone occasionally broke through 
his gayest son?, like the distant moan 
of the wind through a sunlit forest. 
This peculiarity of voice rendered his 
singing of an Irish melody touching 
and appropriate ; for one characteris- 
tic of the true Irish music is its capa- 
bility of slow or quick time, and an 
almost melancholy sweetness pervad- 
ing. Moore, alluding to this in his 
admirable letter to the Marchioness of 
Donegal, on music, says — "Perhaps we 
may look no farther than the last dis- 
graceful century for the origin of most 
of those wild and melancholy airs, which 
were at once the offspring and solace 
of grief, and were applied to the mind, 
as music was formerly to the body, 
dsocaUare loea doUntia." 



Elsewhere he says, "the language 
of sorrow, however, is best adapted to 
our music;" and, indeed, whether this 
be or not the prevailing character of 
music, the sad tone wc have alluded to 
gave a charm to Moore's singing — a 
touch of pathos and feeling even to 
what was playful and light. 

Applause was necessary to elicit his 
full power and pleasure in singing ; 
for without the latter he had little of 
the former. He would not sing merely 
for singing's sake, to fulfil a devoir in 
society, or conform to usage. It was 
no motive of vanity which made him 
desire applause ; it was, perhaps, 
partly the leaven of his younger days, 
and the habit which had grown from 
it ; partly the nervousness of tempera- 
ment, and that diffidence of his own 
E)wers, for which even his friend 
yron often rated him. But, above 
everything, it arose from this — he felt 
what he sung. His songs were pre- 
eminently thow of passion and thought; 
he sought to give to music — to the 
sensations which it had excited in his 
own breast — a voice, an utterance. 
He could only judge of the effect upon 
his audience by their excited interest ; 
which, despite conventionalism, when 
aroused, always found expression in 
applause. 

Thus encouraged' — thus satisfied that 
his listeners were with him, his bardic 
pride and spirit were aroused, and his 
habit was to sing many songs consecu- 
tively; changing from grave to gay, 
from sad and low to spirited, wild, and 
martial, as some fair prompter would 
dictate. For, truth to tell, he loved to 
be surrounded at the piano by the 
young and lovely of that sex to which 
his earliest and warmest effusions had 
been devoted. And if he had a part icle 
of the coxcomb in his nature, their 
crowding zeal, their devoted admiration 
of the poet, must have touched the 
weak point in the man. It was not 
the fault of his fair admirers if he were 
not thoroughly spoiled. 

Occasionally he could sing for the 
pleasure of the sterner sex. One even- 
ing he turned from his fair circle to an 
old Spanish priest — a hearty old man, 
who relished beauty and beautiful 
music, as well as the most mundane 
amongst us. " What do you wish me 
to sing, Monsignior ?" 

"Oh," said the delighted priest, 
losing in the esthetic all idea of the 
mere morale, or the * forbidden fruit,* 
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"do sing, 'This earth is the planet 
for you, love, and me.' " 

And Moore delighted not only him, 
but the whole circle with his happy 
song — " They may rail at this life." 

The following lines, however imper- 
fect as specimens of rhythmic art, have 
at least the crude ment of the sketch 
from nature ; which, in fact, they were, 
being meant to fix the impression of 
Moore when singing : — 

The bard has touched the notes ; 

The crowd stand mute around ; 
Whilst soft enchantment floats 

On aerial waves of sound. 
With brow upraised, his eyes emit 
Quick-flashing harbingers of wit ! 
Or now, be pours of love his song, 
And transport thrills the list'ning throng. 

Well may he sing of love, 

Whose pathway love hath lit ; 
And beauty well may prove 

The lodestar of his wit 
Yet, as his strains her charms portray, 
Though pleas'd, coy beauty turns away, 
As in the limpid bath, some fair 
Starts at her own sweet image there ! 

But love's soft murmuring 

And wit like flow'rets grow, 
Veiling the hidden spring 

That gives them life below. 
By zephyr's breath disclosed to view, 
The babbling spring reflects each hue 
Of heaven ; and so gleams forth in song, 
The poet's son/, sweet flowers among ! 

It would obviously be as far beyond 
the object of these " Recollections " 
to enter into any disquisition of Moore's 
poetical merits as it would be imperti- 
nent on the part of any but a master 
in the art itself. Indeed, it would be 
equally unnecessary. Wherever the 
English language is spoken Moore's 
" Melodies " are as "familiar in men's 
mouths as household words." There 
is not a modern European language 
into which some or other of them have 
not been translated; and parts of 
" Lalla Rookh," we arc told, clothed 
in the Persian tongue, are chaunted 
along the streets ot Ispahan. What 
all love it is idle to criticise. 

Neither is it necessary here to dis- 
cuss the peculiar merits of his varied 
literary productions, or to detail the 
vast amount of his labours. The "Me- 
moirs" he has himself given have ren- 
dered the public sufficiently familiar 
with these ; and he has left further inte- 
resting memoranda, which, with his pri- 



vate correspondence, will be anxiously 
looked for in their proper form. 

The object has been rather to throw 
such light upon the personnel of Moore 
as an observer only could well do — to 
daguerreotype, if possible, those lights 
and shades of character, fleeting, but 
not evanescent, which owe not a little 
of their value to the unconsciousness 
of the individual. Thus I have 
sought to sketch Moore in society— 
Moore as the bard : there is yet another 
phase in which the observer's recollec- 
tion may be of value, in describing 
Moore as an orator. 

Whether the term oratory is properly 
applicable to Moore's speaking in pub- 
lic may be doubtful. The occasions on 
which he has done so have not been 
numerous, and the style of his speak, 
ingwas, perhaps, more epigrammatic 
than oratorical : yet his action was win- 
ning ; and despite the smallness of his 
figure, as he warmed with his subject, 
dignified and impressive. His enuncia- 
tion was distinct and musical, whilst 
his countenance varied rapidly and 
sympathetically with the sentiments he 
sought to express. 

In 1818, on the 7th of June, an en- 
tertainment was given to Moore in 
Morrison's Great Rooms, in Dawson- 
street. Whether we regard the object, 
to do honour to the poet, whose feme 
was world-wide, and whose verse and 
name were linked immortally with bis 
country — or the constellation of rank, 
genius, and warm-heartedness, there 
assembled — it was an occasion of rare 
occurrence, and one of which Irishmen 
may feel proud. At that period, politics 
ran high ; as at what period of our 
disastrous history have they not ? But 
then, eighteen years after the Act of 
Union — three after the general peace— 
up to which period our metropolis had 
not exhibited the entire evils of the 
exhaustive process, society was in its 
worst transition phase. Still, to do 
honour to the National Bard, for that 
day politics were laid aside, and men 
of every shade of party assembled in 
harmony of purpose. 

The chair was taken by Lord Char- 
lemonr, the personal friend, indeed, of 
Moore, but also the hereditary repre- 
sentative of national feeling and lite- 
rary taste. Lord Cloncurry, -Lord 
Allen, Mr. Burrowes, Sir Capel Moly- 
neux, Sheil, Maturin, Charles Phillips, 
O'ConneU, the sons of Curran and 
Plunket, and a host of men of lesser 
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fame, but not of lesser worth, were 
there. The Poet and his father sat on 
cither side of the noble chairman. It 
was a scene to fill the bosoms of both 
with legitimate pride. It was the first 
and brightest reunion of its kind that 
Dublin nad witnessed in this century, 
and, now that we have entered the se- 
cond half of that cycle of time, may 
safely be pronounced to have remained 
unsurpassed. 

In speaking in return to the "toast 
of the night," Moore thus alluded to 
that phase of the tribute which he 
seemed most to prize :— 

" The presence of the nobleman in the 
chair is a gratifying proof that there are 
still some feelings in this country superior 
to party feelings; and the Kberality with 
which he, as well as the meeting, has dis- 
tinguished between the poet and the poli- 
tician, imparts additional value to this na- 
tional tribute, and is an anticipation of the 
judgment of posterity which will separate 
the gold of the poet from the dross of the 
times in which he lived. My fame, what- 
ever it is, has been acquired by touching the 
harp of my country, and is, in fact, no more 
than the echo of the harp." 

This last beautiful passage, modest, 
yet truthful as it is, should be graven 
on the base of Moore's statue, and may 
not inaptly suggest to the sculptor the 
idea to De embodied. 

That Moore's ambition, then in the 
prime of manhood, and the hour of 
richest triumph, was to live as the 
poet, is well enforced in those few 
words; and that it was the master 
thought of his mind on that evening is 
evident, for he again predicts that 
such would be the case, " when," as 
he beautifully observed, " all distinc- 
tions but those of genius shall have 
died away; when the thunder-drops 
that fell in the heated atmosphere of 
politics have rolled away from the 
plumage of the Aonian swan, without 
staining, or even wetting a feather 
over which they had passed." 

Perhaps his happiest effusion that 
evening was when returning thanks for 
his father. It was brief; characterised 
alike by elegance of thought and truth 
of feeling :— . 

" My Lord Charlemont and gentlemen, I 
am deputed by my father to thank you, and 
must say that I feel this kindness more 
deeply even than that which was conferred 
directly on myself. 

" We have read of a dumb youth, in an- 



cient times, to whom the sight of a sword up- 
lifted over his father's head gave the power 
of utterance ; and he spoke and saved him. 
What fear effected in that instance, grati- 
tude would, I feel, produce in the present ; and 
though I had been dumb all my life, words 
would, I think, have burst forth to thank 
you. In the name of that venerable father 
and myself, I offer you, gentlemen, my most 
deep-felt acknowledgments. And, allow me 
to add, that on this day of cordial recollec- 
tions, there is no one who deserves to be re- 
membered more ardently than he. As, if I 
deserve (which I cannot persuade myself) 
one-half of the honours you have heaped upon 
me, to him and to the education which he 
struggled bard to give me, I owe it all. 
Yes, gentlemen, to him and an admirable 
mother, one of the warmest ever this land of 
warm hearts produced ; whose highest ambi- 
tion for her son has been that independent 
and unbought approbation of his country- 
men which, thank God, she lives this day to 
witness." 

Nor should we omit his few words 
when Mrs. T. Moore's health was 
drank ; because they delicately exhibit, 
through a veil as it were, the picture 
of domestic happiness, the faithfulness 
of which all who had the pleasure of 
intimacy can attest, though none other, 
perhaps, might with good taste attempt 
it: — 

" Domestic happiness is of that quiet na- 
ture which the heart enjoys, but the tongue 
boasts not ; it is like that still music which 
the ancients supposed is going on above, not 
the less sweet for its making no noise in the 
ears of this world. I shall, therefore, leave 
to those among you who have perfect happi- 
ness at home to imagine mine ; and, in Mrs. 
Moore's name, drink all your good healths." 

It may interest the reader to com- 
pare with these passages from Moore's 
speeches, one from his gifted cotempo- 
rary Sheil, who, perhaps, never was 
more brilliant or happy in clothing 
beautiful thoughts in eloquent words 
than on that evening. Strange, as we 
dwell upon those records of the dead, 
how the nebulousness of mere earthli- 
ness clears away, and the bright star 
of genius alone fixes itself upon our 
mind. 

By a strange coincidence, too, the 
earthly remains of Richard Lalor Sheil 
had but just passed through our city, 
on their way to their final resting place, 
when the sad intelligence arrived, that 
Thomas Moore's spirit had passed away 
— the spirit to which on that evening, in 
1818, he paid this tribute: — 
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Y ''This is, fade*), & triumph. Petrarch 
and Tamo were crowned in the capitol ; but 
the lover of 'Laura,' and the author of 
'Jerusalem Delivered/ could not have ex- 
perienced more exulting emotions upon the 
capitol than the author of * Lalla Rookh ' 
experiences at this present moment Ireland 
.has to boast of the first poet and the first 
captain of the age ; but if Wellington him- 
self were to return to his native land, he 
would not be received with half this honest 
homage of the heart We are proud of 
Wellington; but we are fond of Moore. 
Goldsmith was the only great poet Ireland had 
produced. Moore has equalled him in sim- 
plicity, and far surpassed him in imagina- 
tion. In Goldsmith we find the pensive- 
ness of this evening, which through those 
glimmering windows we see closing one of 
the brightest and proudest days our country 
has ever witnessed ; but in Moore, with the 
pensiveness of the evening, we behold its 
illumination. His thoughts, if I may em- 
ploy so fanciful an illustration, are like those 
beautiful little "birds which Campbell describes 
gleaming in a transatlantic sunset ; or like 
those birds, to use the poet's comparison, 
they seem atoms of the rainbow. Voltaire 
has observed that Rousseau was the only 
great musician who had been a great poet 
Mr. Moore has deprived him of that single- 
ness of praise. % To him we are indebted not 
only for his own delicious music, but for the 
immortal poetry to which he has wedded the 
4 Melodies of Ireland.' With the magic of 
Prospero, he has given a more substantial, 
but still a celestial form to the spirits of 
sound ; and he has clothed, with the fine 
texture of his beautiful phraseology, the Ariels 
of his own island, which his imagination has 
converted into a region of enchantment" 

There is an obvious contrast here 
between the style of the poet, setting 
in simple words the rarest gems of 
thought, and the more rhetorical em- 
phasis, with, perhaps, equally happy 
imagery, of the dramatist and orator 
O'Connell, Maturin, Lord Cloncurry, 
and Charles Phillips spoke ; the latter 
pithily summing up nis estimate of 
Moore's genius and worth in a few 
words: — 

" The presence of Mr. Moore naturally re- 
strains the expression in which I would 
otherwise have indulged myself. This, how- 
ever, I cannot refrain from declaring— it is 
riot to that genius which bears the stamp of 
its celestial origin, which has restrung the 
harp, and rivalled the minstrelsy of the 
' olden time' — which has for us realised the 
purest visions of our suspected tradition, and 
for himself anticipated from the living age the 
certain eulogiums of the latest posterity. No, 
my lord, those are-gifts derived from Nature, 
and often have we seen them lavished on the 



worthless; but it is for the qualities which 
are inherent in himself, that 1 give him at I 
do the combined tribute of my heart and my 
understanding; it is for his dignified and 
undeviating independence, for his lofty prin- 
ciple, for his stainless and uncompromising 
spirit, for his Fabrician virtue, for his vestal 
patriotism, for the dauntless intrepidity of bis 
public conduct, contrasted as it is with that 
peculiar blandness which has made his home 
a paradise, and left that aged parent doubtful 
whether this enviable night he should be the 
proudest or the happiest of fathers." 

Mr. Curran, too, spoke feelingly, 
proudly, and eloquently to the "me- 
mory" of his father, deploring deeply 
that the remains of that great Irishman 
did not rest in his native land ; and he 
mentioned as the greatest honour, on 
the occasion of his father's quiet funeral, 
the presence of Moore. 

Strange that Moore, too, should be 
interred in England. Yet since that 
evening the wishes of Cnrran's family 
and fellow-countrymen have been ob- 
tained, by the transference of his re« 
mains at last to Ireland. 

It would be difficult at any time to 
have assembled more eloquent men than 
on that evening. Nor was oratory the 
only charm. Music lent her aid ; Dr. 
(then Mr.) Smith sang ; and a young 
gentleman volunteered a composition of 
his own, " the Poet's Election in Olym- 
us," in which, after a contest between 

ott, Moore, Byron, Southey, &c, 
the Irish Poet carried the day. The 
play, humour, and novelty told ; and 
Sam Lover's first public display — for his 
it was— met universal approbation. 

When the circling cup and the ex- 
hiliration of the hour had raised Moore 
to concert pitch, he, too, volunteered ; 
and going to the piano, poured forth, 
as was his wont, song after song, amidst 
rapturous applause. One song, which 
was then unpublished, so suited the oc- 
casion, whether written for it or not, 
that to most present it seemed an im- 
provised voluntary. Three times over 
had Moore to sing — 

" They may rail at this life from the hour 
I began it ;'* 

whilst the echo haunted the ears and 
hearts of his auditors for many a long 
day after. 

In September, 1830, the memorable 
year of the French Revolution (the 
second I) we have Moore again as an 
orator, and again in juxtaposition with 
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Sheil. At the very remarkable demon- 
ttration of Irish sympathy with the 
French people, made by a public meet- 
ing at the Hall of the Commercial Mart, 
Uaher's-quay, a meeting of all parties, 
Moore delivered a beautiful and im- 
pressive oration — one which bears the 
marks of careful preparation, and which 
told with great effect. The peroration 
is all which space permits to the 
reader: — 

"A bright era it might well be called, and 
glorious the people who are the authors of it. 
But I have already sufficiently dwelt upon 
this subject — already more than enough tres- 
passed upon your patience ; though here, in- 
deed, is a theme I could expatiate on forever. 
Here I am, I confess, more at home than in 
my loyalty ; for surely, surely if there be a 
spectacle upon which God himself (if I may 
say so without irreverence) must look down 
with peculiar pleasure, it is man — social, en- 
lightened man — asserting thus grandly the 
dignity of that image which the Almighty 
has impressed upon him, spurning away the 
rash hand, whether of priestcraft or tyranny, 
that would deface its lineaments, and doing 
justice both to his Maker and himself, by 
standing free and undebased before the 
world." 

A somewhat amusing incident oc- 
curred in the middle of Moore's speech. 
When about to quote some lines, he 
said, as " the poet has it." The word 
poet had scarce passed his lips, when 
an outburst of acclamation, such as we 
have rarely witnessed, took place. The 
" poet " was the master- thought in the 
mind of the auditory. A dog in the 
body of the hall, affrighted by the uni- 
versal roar, joined in with a furious 
barking, which produced laughter, and 
enabled Moore to recover ground by 
playing off, as he said, " a well-known 
joke of Lord North's," "Nevermind," 
in allusion to the dog, " it is only the 
member for Berkshire." 

The visits which the nature of his 
pursuits enabled Moore to pay to his 
native land were few and far between} 
whilst the reception he met with from 
men of all ranks on those occasions was 
such as must have been and was most 
proudly gratifying to him; whilst at 
the same time, perhaps, it might sug- 
gest that somewhat of the zeal was due 
to the rarity of the visits, at least some 
of what would otherwise seem the ex- 
travagance of demonstration. 

In 1835 the British Association met 

in Dublin, and it is but truth to say, 

\ that amidst the galaxy of notabilities 



the Irish Bard was still the fixed star 
of admiration ; nay, sometimes might 
he have been more likened to a comet 
from the tail of followers. Moore was, 
of course, everywhere at the dinners, 
reunions and soirees ; and everywhere 
was an object of attraction. 

He was constantly accompanied, I 
had almost said attended, by his friend 
and admirer, Doctor Hume, whose tall 
figure, steady gait, and grave coun- 
tenance, con trasted somewhat amusing, 
lv with Tom Moore's small, smartly- 
dressed figure and sparkling counte- 
nance. Hume had been Moore's second 
in the unlucky duel with Jeffrey, and 
in consequence of his maladroitness 
in the matter, a coolness ensued be- 
tween the friends, which continued for 
years. A reconciliation took place, 
and the worthy Doctor, having long 
before proved himself a bad second in 
duelling matters, was determined to 
prove himself second to none in devo- 
tion to his former principal. Indeed, 
he rather monopolised the " lion," and 
it was often a puzzle that his attentions 
did not wear out the patience of their 
victim. His friendship was, however, 
sincere, albeit excessive in its zeal. 

One day they found their way in 
company to the old house in Aungier- 
street, and, going into the shop, asked 
if Mr. Moore had not formerly lived in 
that house? " Yes," was the reply, "and 
it was in this house that Sir Thomas 
Moore was born." The poet could 
not help smiling at the new title he had 
acquired, and which was not, we pre. 
sume, any gratuitous honour, but one 
resulting from some confusion of ideas 
about the poet and the statesman of a 
former age, or, perhaps, resulted from 
an idea that one so distinguished must 
have a title. 

Moore asked as a favour to be al- 
lowed up stairs ; and it is easy to ima- 
gine with what feelings he visited every 
portion of the house consecrated by 
the recollections of the " best of pa- 
rents," early associates, and happy 
homes. Above all, he should get up 
to the little upper room, one window 
of which looks into Little Longford, 
street, at the corner of which the house 
stands ; here had been his own sane- 
turn, and here he had got up his little 
theatricals. How changed was the 
visitor from the boyish inhabitant of 
those rooms forty years before ! Who 
but himself, in that moment of retro- 
spection, could gay how far the world- 
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wide fane he then enjoyed had ex. 
ceeded or fallen short of the picturings 
of the boy's ambition 1 

Fidus Achates had taken care, in 
the course of the visit, to pass the word 
who was the little visitor; and on 
hospitable cares intent, the good lady 
of toe mansion had "cakes and wine" 
in the drawing-room when they de- 
scended. All the young people were 
presented in due order, and, no doubt, 
in the family chronicles the poet's 
visit to the house of his birth is well 



One of the most brilliant demon- 
strations of that season was Moore's 
"Command Night," as it used to be 
called. Mr. Calcraft, with that ap- 
preciation of what was due to genius, 
and that high good taste which de- 
served better success in theatrical en- 
terprise than was his in Dublin, asked 
Mr. Moore to select the pieces to be 
performed, and to honour the theatre 
by his presence. Saturday, 15th of 
August, was the night selected ; The 
Jealous Wife and Born to Good Luck, 
the pieces performed. Macready play- 
ed Oakley; Miss Ellen Tree, Mrs. 
Oakley ; and M iss Huddart, Lady Free- 
love ; whilst Power — poor Power ! — 
delighted the house as Paddy O'Raf- 
ferty. A more brilliant assemblage or 
fuller house could not be, and rarely 
have the fair mustered stronger in a 
theatre than on that night. 

Moore, who had dined with the Pro- 
vost and Fellows of Trinity College, 
amongst the other elite of the British 
Association, did not get to the Theatre 
until after nine o'clock. When first 
espied in the private box, which was 
Calcraft's, he was instantaneously hail- 
ed with an outburst of welcome — with 
waving of handkerchiefs and hats — with 
such a demonstration as could, perhaps, 
only be witnessed in an Irish theatre. 
Miss Moore, the sister of the poet, 
sat with a large party of friends in one 
of the lower boxes, and when he de- 
scended from his hiding place, he was 
forced down to the front row beside 
her. Another outburst of welcome, 
and the pit waved to and fro with a 
sea of upturned faces. The men near 
the box in which Moore was, stood 
upon the seats, and insisted on shaking 
hands with the "Bard of Erin" — an 
operation of some risk to him, as lean- 
ing over the box he seemed to run a 
chance of being dragged into the pit ; 
at least so it seemed to his gentle and 



nervous sister, who dung to his skirts 
to protect him in emergency 1 "Speak! 
speak 1" was the general cry, and 
Moore essayed ; but labouring under 
great hoarseness, he could only apolo- 
gise, assigning that as the cause, and 
thanking his friends for their truly 
Irish welcome. 

That gentle sister, good and amiable 
as she was gentle, who shared, and 
proudly, her brother's triumph that 
night— she, too, is gone; leaving indeed 
to all who knew tier the memory of 
gentle worth 1 

By a melancholy chain of deaths, 
Moore lived to be die last of his race. 
He was the first-born of four or five, 
and he survived all. His mother died 
in the March of 1832, so that he lived 
precisely twenty years after her. All 
his children, three daughters and two 
sons, died long before him. How little 
wonder that a sad shade should sit 
upon his brow, or a melancholy tone 
breathe through his gayest notes ! Yet 
so constitutionally elastic was his tem- 
perament, so indestructible its social 
joyousness, that none, save those who 
knew Moore intimately, could know 
how heavily those trials told upon 
him. 

But at the time mentioned Moore 
retained wonderfully the freshness of 
his youthful spirit ; and it was in that 
autumn of 1805 that he received one 
of those ovations to genius that re- 
mind us more of the palmy days of 
Greece, or the picturesque demonstra- 
tions that the people of sunnier climes 
delight in, than the everyday recep- 
tions that even we of the Green 
Island, "half sunshine, half tears," 
can oner to those whom we honour 
or love. 

Moore went to visit his friend, Mr. 
Boyse, of Bannow, in the county of 
Wexford ; and, no doubt, to that gen- 
tleman's taste for classical ovations the 
Poet was indebted for the manner of 
his reception. It was a perfect tri- 
umphal procession, Moore being drawn 
in an open chariot, prepared for his 
arrival, t>y the stalwart young fellows 
of the neighbourhood, and accom- 
panied by a band of the loveliest of 
the rustic beauties. Nor was the Bard 
deficient in his gallantry at the mo- 
ment, for he invited as many of the 
nymphs as his carriage would accom- 
modate to sit with nim, and thus 
humouring the whim of the moment, 
he was brought to his friend's house, 
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more after the manner of an ancient 
than a modern minstrel. 

If the manner of the thing may seem 
extravagant to the cold worshippers of 
mere formalities, the cordiality of the 
reception was such as to overpower 
Moore more than once ; and no man 
was more easily moved to tears, when 
agitated or deeply-charmed, than he. 
Listening to sacred music, which he 
loved devotedly, the tears would fall 
from him ; and it is easy to conceive 
how, in the land of his birth — in his 
mother's native district — the cordial 
welcome of thousands, untutored in 
the ways of flattery, but with hearts 
full of pride in him, should have touched 
the inmost feelings, even like a strain 
of sacred music. 

In a very effective speech, one well 
adapted to his auditory, thanking them 
for their great reception, he said hap- 
pily that the smiles which had erected 
him "were not the mere smiles of 
gazers and strangers, paying tribute to 
the cause of literature and liberty, in 
the person of one of their humblest 
supporters, but smiles full of all the 
warmth of the fireside — such smiles as 

feet men from friends, brothers, and, 
will add, beautiful and blooming 
sisters : for time has not abated one 
jot of my admiration or value for those 
< sensitive hearts and sunbright eyes' 
of my fair countrywomen, which in my 
young days I celebrated/' 

The few days of his stay were a suc- 
cession of fetes, deputations, recep- 
tions, and surprises. Amongst the 
deputations of congratulation was one 
from the town of Wexford, to which 
his answer, delivered on the impulse 
of the moment, naturally embodied 
an allusion to his mother ; for whom 
his love seems to have been a master 
feeling throughout life. 

" It is peculiarly gratifying to me," 
he said, " to receive this mark of re- 
gard from the town of Wexford, which 
is to me more than my native place, 
being the birthplace of my beloved 
mother. I was, mdeed, delighted yes- 
terday with the thought, during my 
triumphal entry into fiannow (for tri- 
umphal it was m the best sense of the 
word), that so many Wexfordians 
were present, to whom it gave plea- 
sure to witness the honourable eminence 
to which the grandson of their humble 
but honest fellow-townsman, old Tom 
Codd, of the Corn Market, had been, 
for no other qualities but honesty and 



independence of spirit, exalted by his 
kind countrymen. 

Moore felt more pride in the Wex- 
ford demonstration, heart-whole and 
brilliant as it was, than perhaps any 
other he had ever received. The fol- 
lowing short note, addressed to a friend 
in Dublin a few days after his return 
to England, shows now his pulse still 
throbbed with the recollection of Dub- 
lin and Bannow : — 

"Bovood, September 13, 1885. 

" Mr drab , — I have but just time to 

avail myself of a frank of Lord Lansdowne's, 
to trouble yon with the enclosed for Mr. — ■, 
whose address in Dublin I forget 

"Neither my head nor heart have yet 
subsided to the temperature fit for this frigid 
region, after the high summer glow to which 
you had exalted them in Ireland. 'How 
can you ever bear this prosaic country,* 
said a lady to me the other day, ' after your 
Irish welcome T and she was right enough 
in her question ; the contrast is most strik- 
ing. 

44 Give my best regards to my dear Mrs. 
, who made no small part of the sun- 
shine of my visit 

" Yours ever truly, 

44 Thomas Moore." 

It is but right to say that the word 
" frigid" in this note is only a compa- 
rative term ; for at Bowood, as every- 
where, Moore was the cynosure of 
greedy eyes, the welcome guest, and 
generally the life of the circle. To be 
sure, the ease and quiet, the noncha- 
lance of high society was a contrast to 
the ebullition of popular feeling, of 
which Moore had been so lately the 
object. 

In that year he was offered the ap- 
pointment of Deputy-Keeper of the 
State Papers, but declined it on ac- 
count of the sacrifice of time and the 
necessity of residence in London. His 
friends, however, were most anxious 
that some certain provision should be 
made for him, that would tend to 
lighten the necessity for literary 
labour, which was beginning to tell 
against his health. In fact, for a year 
or two previous, his eyes had been 
failing him — a circumstance to which 
he thus sportively alluded, in 1834, 
in a letter to a friend : — 

44 1 have been long threatening to write 
to you ; but, in addition to all my other ob- 
stacles in the way of correspondence, I have 
been of late teazed with weak eyes, and 
being obliged to husband those precious ar- 
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titles, havs basa toned to trial to the good- 
nature of all friends, and saattitute thinking 
a| tA*m for writing to them. Which are 
the most precious things — a beauty's eyes or 
a poor author's? I fear, with all my gal- 
lantry, I must decide for the latter ; and if 

Mrs. forgives me for so doing, it will 

be very generous of her, being a party con- 
cerned." 

This fact, Moore's advancing years, 
his long and arduous labours, and the 
contingencies common to all author- 
ship, rendered his friends anxious that 
some certainty of income should be 
insured to him ; and it was with uni- 
versal approbation that the announce- 
ment was received of Lord Melbourne, 
then Minister, having settled a pension 
of £300 per annum on the gifted poet* 
, Shortly afterwards his Irish admirers 
were anxious to send him to Par. 
liament, and the representation of 
Limerick was offered to him. Embar- 
rassed as he felt at having to deny his 
Enthusiastic friends anything, he felt 
e ought to decline ; and there can be 
little doubt that he was right. That 
he would have distinguished himself 
in the House, had he launched at an 
early period into public life, we may 
well suppose. The few extracts already 

given from his speeches sufficiently in- 
icate the oratorical powers he pos- 
sessed, had they been more constantly 
cultivated. He had in his youth been 
a member of the Debating Society— 
"a sort of nursery," he calls it, "to 
the authorised Historical Society," and 
subsequently graduated in the latter ; 
and had ha gone to the Bar, or 
early into Parliament, his powers of 
oratory, and, above all, his dauntless 
independence, would hare raised him 
high in public esteem. 

But his vocation was the Muse. He 
had earned a world-wide fame as a 
poet : be sought to be known as that 
rather than as a politician ; and he 
could not have gone into Parliament 
in latter years without risking the 
umquenes* of his fame, and without a 
sacrifice of time and money which he 
could not afford. He had served his 
country by his writings. At his period 
of life, repose and gradual cessation 
from labour were necessary, rather 
than the excitement of politics. 

For many years after this period 
Moore was engaged on his "History of 
Ireland," of which, as I can say little in 
praise, and do not mean to assume the 
critic, I will not speak, further than to 



say, that k was a labour that most men 
might shrink from, so scattered and 
buried have been the true authorities, 
and so diverse in opinion those who 
have hitherto attempted the task. The 
history of Ireland remains to be written ; 
at least, so written that the ordinary 
reader can grasp the leading facts, dis- 
sever fact and fiction, eliminate ca- 
lumny, and look upon the past of Ire- 
land as neither more nor less than it has 
been. A process of disinterment of 
evidence, by translation of the annals 
and scattered memoirs from the Irish 
tongue into one more common, is going 
on. The discovery and historical ar- 
rangement of antiquities will aid in the 
sustainment of this evidence. And* 
lastly, the extinction of mere prejudice, 
and the determined search after truth, 
for its own sake, will ultimately, it is 
to be hoped, place the history of this 
country on an intelligible basis. 

That Moore spared no pains in 
making every possible research is well 
known ; and for this purpose he paid 
one or two visits to Ireland subsequent 
to 1835. It was, probably, on one of 
these occasions, in 1839, that the cir- 
cumstance of the discovery of the 
original notation of the " Canadian Boat 
Song" occurred. The anecdote, as 
told by Moore in his preface to the 
"Longman" edition of the American 
Poems, is very interesting; but as a 
new light has been thrown upon it by 
Mr. Weld within the last few weeks, it 
will be better to give his version from 
the Athenaum : — 

"A brother of Mr. C. R. Weld, who nar- 
rates the scene, introduced a young lady, 
Miss Maconchy, with the remark, ' She pos- 
sesses the original copy of your * " Canadian 
Boat Song."' The poet was struck by this, 
and asked how it came to pass ? The song 
and the music had been pencilled by Moore, 
when sailing down the St. Lawrence, on the 
blank leaf of a book belonging to Mr. Hark- 
ness, with whom he was travelling in Canada 
in 1805. The book, which was * Priestley's 
Lectures,* at Mr. Harkness' death, came into 
the possession of Mr. Maconchy, of Edenmore, 
near Dublin, who gave it to his daughter. 
Moore asked to see the book, and he appointed 
to meet the young lady next day at a book- 
seller's in Grafton-street. He saw with 
delight the well-remembered Knee, and gaaad 
so long and earnestly that the lady exclaimed, 
( Oh, Mr. Moore, I hope you do not want to 
take the book from me? 'No,' he replied ; 
* but if you knew what thrilling remem- 
brances of a happy past the contemplation of 
this page presents, you would not wonder at 
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my feeling*. Since I wrote these lines, 1 he 
added, * I have bee© going eo feet down the 
rapids of life, that I owe you much for 
enabling me to live, though but for a few 
minutes, in the past, and I shall long remem- 
ber this pleasant meeting.' Mr. Moore then 
authenticated the lines, stating the circum- 
stances under which they were written, adding 
his autograph, and returned the book, thus 
doubly valuable, to its fair possessor. In a 
note by the poet to the * Canadian Boat Song,' 
in the last edition of his works, be states 
merely that 'a gentleman had shewn him the 
volume ;' on which Mr. Weld remarks, that 
* no mention is made of a lovely girl being 
in the case, and that it would not have been 
so in Moore's more youthful days.' " 

The probability is, that it was a 
failure of memory, not a want of gal- 
lantry, on Moore's part which led to 
the difference of version. There is some 
mistake, too, on Mr. Weld's part as to 
the date, for it was in 1835, not '39, 
the British Association met in Dublin. 

One of the least publicly developed 
phases of Moore's mind, and naturally 
so, is in his style of correspondence. 
He has left his journal and letters to 
Mrs. Moore, and they will, doubtless, 
form a book anxiously desired by the 
public. In his letter- writing, or rather 
note writing, for his general habit waa 
to be brief and to the point, there was 
great play, and in the fewest lines 
always some new idea, or an old one 
neatly and aptly put. Some scraps 
have been given ; nere is one written 
in 1835 to a young artist who bad 
painted him, and was about to visit 
Sloperton, taking the portrait for Mrs. 
Moore's inspection :— 

" I have been several times, during this last 
week, on the point of writing to you ; but as 
sure as ever I sat down, near post hour, for 
the purpose, so surely did some other claimant, 
from the ' unanswered' side of my letter-box, 

n up its head and carry the day against 
- -u. I am delighted to find you are better, 
and that we are likely to see yon so soon — 
even though yon do bring an ' umbra', or 
uninvited guest along with yon (the dis- 
similarity to the Boman practice in this case 
being, that it is my vmbra, not yours). Mrs. 
Moore means to act like a heroine, and to 
surrender even my beauty for your advan- 
tage, which I trust it will be, with all my 
heart." 

There was always a playful spirit 
and an aptitude of expression — a turn 
given to the simplest matters, which 
was a great charm, in his notes* Thus 
in one he commences :— 



"I blush crimson deep en finding that 
your letter has so long remained unanswered; 
but It had got to the very bottom of the 
mountain-heap of letters on my table, * out- 
topping old Pelion,' and it is but this moment 
that it has found its way into light to re- 
proach me." 

Thus the least circumstance was 
forced into service by the natural wit 
of the writer ; and however well ex- 
pressed, the language flowed as un- 
studied on the paper as in his con- 
versation. Yet evidently nothing ever 
escaped from pen or lip that had not 
anteriorly passed through a rapid pro- 
cess to perfection in the mind. 

If these " Recollections" appear too 
much the effusions of an admirer, 
the writer admits he is open to the 
charge. At the same time, he feels that 
such should not lessen whatever value 
they possess, as we seldom sufficiently 
appreciate or study men of genius if 
we do not admire them. His desire 
would be, were they worthy of the ob- 
ject, to wreath his " Recollections " as 
a garland in memoriam of the illustrious 
dead ! Nor were his genius, his social 
or public qualities, those only to ad- 
mire in Moore ; brilliant, as they were> 
they derived an increased interest and 
lustre from his native worth and his 
domestic virtues. To see Moore to 
perfection, was to see him at home, at 
Sloperton. 

Sloperton Cottage, where, for upwards 
of twenty-five years of his life, Moore 
resided — where he expired, and where, 
no doubt, in future years many a pil- 
grim will wend to the poet's shrine, is 
situated about five miles from Devizes, 
in Wiltshire, and within a very short 
distance of Bowood, the seat of his 
noble and constant friend, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. It is not, as general, 
ly supposed, on Lord Lansdowne's pro- 
perty ; and thereby hangs a tale. To 
Moore the retirement of the country, 
apart from its healthful and poetic in- 
fluences, was absolutely necessary as a 
refuge from the temptations to society, 
and consequent dissipation of time. 

So essentially fitted for and fond of 
social intercourse, and sought after, as 
he was, it would have been impossible 
for him in a city to seclude himself 
sufficiently to pursue his studies, or 
give his whole heart and soul in effu- 
sions of song. He has himself record- 
ed how little he could do in gay con- 
vivial Paris, and how two winters spent 
amongst the snow-capt hills of Derby- 
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shire were necessary to the production 
of those scenes of oriental softness and 
moral grandeur embodied in "Lalla 
Rookh." 

Naturally, he sought to settle in the 
country, and as naturally his intimate 
friend Lord Lansdowne wished him to 
settle near him, and was, indeed, most 
anxious to secure him as a tenant on 
the Bowood estate. Moore, however, 
felt how difficult it might be to settle 
the rent accounts, as his noble landlord 
was not likely to accept any. With 
that feeling of independence which was 
characteristic of him, he rather prefer, 
red to live near his noble friend, but 
in his own Tusculum ; and during his 
rambles in search of a place near Bo- 
wood, he found a small, snug house, 
with enough of ground for all a poet's 
fancy, not on the property, and, as it 
struck him, "just the thing." Imme- 
diately on his arrival in town, Mrs. 
Moore, without whose counsel in such 
matters he never acted, was dispatched 
to see the cottage ; and, as he used to 
say himself, " the only cruel piece of 
waggery I could ever charge Bessie 
with was, her returning to me on that 
occasion, and with a grave face, telling 
me the place was taken. < Taken 1' 
I exclaimed — * how very provoking ! — 
did you hear by whom, as we might in- 
duce him to give it up ?' ' It is taken 
by me/ said Mrs. Moore ;" whereupon, 
we may easily suppose, she was soon 
forgiven* The anecdote may seem tri- 
vial, but it was indicative of the cha- 
racter of the man, one great charm of 
which was, its naturalness, and the 
freshness of spirit even in trifling mat- 
ters. 

Having gained this great point, a 
series of improvements commenced, in 
which his noble neighbour assiduously 
aided. By taste, gradual expendi- 
ture, and care, Sloperton was trans- 
formed from a thatched, but snug farm- 
house, to a comfortable gentlemanly 
cottage-residence. The house is situ- 
ated on one of those cross-roads or 
lanes which, with their long tree-vistas 
and flickering bits of light and shade, 
are very charming, and are almost pe- 
culiar to England. Two rustic porches, 
and the growing creepers over the 
front, take away from a little smart- 
ness or primness which the new house 
had when first built ; and now, as we 
see it represented in the vignette 
frontispiece to Longman's edition of 
Moore's poems, it has assumed a more 



picturesque character. If the reader 
will look to this illustration, he will re- 
mark over the farther porch a small 
window, overgrown with green ; this, 
and the one adjoining to the right, are 
the windows of the poet's study ; whilst 
in the trees at the rere and further end 
of the house, is his favourite walk. 

Here, in the "grateful shade," 
Moore was wont to walk when com- 
posing, with often but a rough frag- 
ment of paper and pencil in hand, to 
jot down ideas, which subsequently 
he reduced to a methodised form in 
his study. Any one may confess to a 
sore temptation, and any one might 
feel tempted, as the writer confesses 
he was, one day, when passing into the 
dining-room to luncheon, he espied a 
little straw hat, which Moore, returned 
from his walk, had just put off, and in 
it a scrap of paper pencilled all over. 
The pencil, too, lay there — 

" All, as he left it — even the pen 

So lately at that mind's command, 
Carelessly lying, as if then 
Just fall'n from his gifted hand." 

These, Moore's own lines to the poet 
Crabbe's inkstand, admirably describe, 
mutatis mutandis, the tantalising temp- 
tation. The lines, too, written in 
every direction, were evidently verses. 
I had a hard struggle, and must con. 
fess that the fear of discovery saved 
me as much, perhaps, as more honour- 
able motives, from the guilt of thiev- 
ing. 

Here in his tranquil, well-ordered, 
happy home, Moore passed the hap- 
piest of his maturer years. His habits 
were regular ; and though it is likely 
the lamp burned in his study some- 
times far into the night, the general 
rule was that of early hours. The 
piano was in his own study, and it was 
no small favour to be asked in, after 
tea, to hear some of the wild melodies 
or witching love strains of old, and 
occasionally a new one ere it had 
reached the public ear. 

Nor was the Poet's retreat in any 
respect the hermitage of an anchorite, 
or the dusty and disordered dwelling 
of the bookworm. A more hospitable 
roof few could enter under. Though 
all the comforts and neatness of an 
English home were there — though 
neither Grecian festival nor the luxury 
of Roman feasts were aimed at — Ana- 
creon could not have crowned with 
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roses a better bowl of wine, nor have 
seasoned with more glowing wit the 
simple fare, nor sped with song more 
happily the fleeting hours, than did 
Tom Moore, when he drew the circle 
of his friends about him. Modestly, 
but playfully, his hospitable habit is 
described in his poetical invitation to 
Lord LanBdowne to dinner. Having 
described in the first verse the imagi- 
nary fare of poets, he goes on thus : — 

" Such fare may suit those bards who're able 
To banquet at Duke Humphrey's table ; 

But as for me who've long been taught 
To eat and drink like other people; 

And can put up with mutton bought 

Where Bromham rears its ancient steeple, 
If Lansdowne will consent to share 
My humble feast, though rude the fare, 
Yet, seasoned by that salt he brings 
From Attica's salinest springs, 
'Twill turn to dainties ; while the cup, 
Beneath his influence brightening up, 
Like that of Baucis, touch'd by Jove, 
Will sparkle fit for gods above 1" 

There is, perhaps, more poetry and 
friendly compliment than truth in the 
latter lines ; for without disparage- 
ment to the noble guest — a guest 
whose distinction did not rest on his 
nobility alone — the chiefest charm of 
Sloperton was the gifted host. Yet the 
bonds which bound Moore with his 
noble friends in intimacy, were gene- 
rally reciprocal, and always intellec- 
tual. 

Bromham steeple is that of the 
church in the graveyard of which the 
ashes of Moore are now laid. In a note 
to the verses which we have just 
quoted, he describes Bromham as, "a 
picturesque village in sight of my cot- 
tage, and from which it is separated but 
by a small verdant valley." So it is ; 
and through the vista of the Poet's 
walk, to which we have alluded, this 
steeple, on the rising ground above the 
valley is the unique object. Can we 
doubt that often, as he walked that 
path, his eye rested on this object- 
always one of peaceful and solemn in. 
terest— to him, particularly, perhaps, 
endeared by the bereavement of his 
children, one by one — the checquered 
shades upon his otherwise sunny and 
triumphant path of life ; and still more, 
by the fact that there two of them lay 
interred ? Anxious as his fellow-coun- 
trymen have been to claim the earth of 
Ireland's greatest Poet, as well as his 
immortal fame, they cannot but feel 



that there is great force in the circum- 
stances thus alluded to ; nay, more, 
that it was natural the wish should have 
grown upon Moore's own mind, that 
where his offspring rested — near the 
happy home of many years — he him- 
self should be laid. A niche in West- 
minster, and all the pomp of a public 
funeral, might have been his. Proudly 
and fondly a sepulchre in his native 
land would have been prepared for 
him ; yet does it seem more truthful 
to the varied incidents of life and the 
natural impulses of man, that Moore 
should be interred as he is. If any- 
thing could reconcile us to the fact of 
not having his remains amongst us, it 
should be the sacred sorrows that are 
entombed in Bromham. Nor will it be 
without its future interest that the 
Poet's sepulchre shall be within view 
of his shrine. 

That genius the brightest, intellect 
the most cultivated, and ardent spirit 
of life — all of which were Moore's — 
should pass away from earth, is the in- 
evitable fate of man. That the ashes 
of Moore do not rest in the land of 
his birth is a deep disappointment to 
his countrymen ; out that no memorial 
of him should be raised in his native 
city, no permanent witness of the ho- 
nour and love his countrymen feel for 
him, would be their national disgrace. 

We have too many such sins ofomis- 
sion to answer for. The stranger walk- 
ing through our city will find a few 
equestrian statues of British monarchs, 
whom, without the aid of the inscrip- 
tion, he might suppose to be Roman 
emperors, so slavishly in taste has the 
"classic" type been followed. He 
will find one British sailor put out of 
sight on top of an enormous column ; 
and in our Park, the Wellington Tes- 
timonial, with the " part of Hamlet " 
left out. 

Where will he find Swift, Gold- 
smith, Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Cur- 
ran, Lucas, O'Connell, or other illus- 
trious Irishmen ? He will find statues 
of some of them if he penetrate into 
what was once our Exchange, and is 
now to be the hall for civic debates — 
little cared for, and less known. 

This should not be so. We have a 
long debt to repay to our great men. 
It were well to commence with the 
latest lost — with Thomas Moore, who, 
if not the greatest, stands almost alone, 
by the rare combination of powers and 
the universality of his feme. 
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It is not necessary that Irishmen place in hit native city — honourable 

should claim the exclusive privilege in to him, and, as a work of art, credit, 

this matter ; it should be open to able to the genius and taste of our 

Moore's admirers in whatever quarter times, to which Irishmen may point, 

of the globe they may be, to aid in generation after generation, with pride 

doing him honour ; but it is ri^ht that and pleasure ; and of which when the 

Irishmen should take the initiative. stranger asks " Who is that ?" the aa- 

Let, then, a statue or other testimonial swer shall be, " The Irish Bard. M 
to Moore be raised in some public 



▲ LAMEHT FOE THOMAS XOOBE. 
" He lives, he wakes— Hit Death it dead, not he.**— Ado*ais. 



Ah ! vainly, vainly to my heart is calling 

The poet's playmate of the year — the Spring. 
Vainly it cornea — a bright-eyed, glad-faced boy, 

With pluses throbbing ioy ; 
With eyes that twinkle, and with feet that bound 

Along the grassy ground, 
As if each flying foot were sandalled with a wing : 

Vainly it comes, to tempt me forth to play, 

And spend the poet's holiday — 
The vernal season of sweet recreation, 

The heart's too brief vacation, 
Amid the task-works of the toiling year. 

For now the daisy's pearly diskB appear 
To light the early meadow's emerald sky ; 

Each a little silver sun is seen 
Amid its circling heaven of green ; 

While round about in due gradation, 

Through mystic gravitation, 
The minor fragrant orbs concentric lie. 

n. 

Ah ! vainly, vainly on my ear is falling ^ 
The old, but ever new, sweet melodies 
Sung by the feathered Syrens of the trees, 
That lured my steps so oft, 
On spring-tide silvery mornings soft, 
From the broad highway, or the glaring green, 
To where a nickering sheen 
Of dark and bright mosaic lights the lea 
Beneath the fresh-green copse — 
What time, in tiny flakes, soft eddying, drops 

The fragrant snow-shower from the hawthorn tree. 
Vainly the glad birds twitter now 
Upon each conscious bough — 
Upon each conscious bough that shares their glee, 

And with exulting ecstacy 
Trembles through every fibrous vein, 

And seems to feel the magic of the strain, 
And sinks and soars, and soars and sinks again f 
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Not that my heart is dead or cold 
To the lost common sight, the most familiar sound 
Of natural beauty or impulsive joy. 

Ah 1 no, thank Heaven ! not so ; 
At heart the poet ever is a boy, 

Howe'er the years go round : 
For though his pallid brow may grow 

Furrowed and worn, and with thin silver hair, 
As with a fading cirrus cloud, be hung, 

His heart is ever young- 
Perpetual youth is there. 
It is not that the earth has grown less fair, 

This last of all the Springs it yet hath known, 
That I behold it not with my accustomed gladness. 
Ah 1 no, not over it, but o'er my heart is thrown 

A funeral pall of sadness — 
A filmy veil of sorrow is outspread 

Before my eyes, as by a mourner's hand, 
For the poet of my people, for the minstrel of my lane}, 

Who is deadj 

IV. 

Dead !^ah, no — he has returned to life. 

In living death for three blank years he lay, 
And now comes forth from the protracted strife, 

A conqueror to-day. 
To him the common foe no terror brought, 

Nor the heart's tremor, nor the gasping breath ; 
For like his own Mokanna's veil, 
A trebly-folded woof of blank unthought 
Concealed the horrid front of Death — 
The ghastly visage pale ! 
Thrice had the fair magician of the year, 
Her potent wand applying, 
Saved the wintry world from dying ; 
And in the wondrous renovation, 
Recalled the freshness and the jubilation 
Of the world's primal day : 
So that the stars of heaven again prepared to sing 
Their songs of gratulation. 

He heeded not, or turned away : 
Unmarked the budding wonders of the Spring ■ 

The floral magic of the May ; 
And when the happy birds in every grove 

Sang hymns to Love, 
From the green temple of each stately tree- 
To Love, whose highest poet-priest was he ; 

Alas 1 'twas all in vain ; 
He heeded not the fond adoring strain 
Its music was unheard. 
Its magic and its meaning both had flown—. 
Its shrill, sweet-echoing chirrup which the grove prolongs. 
Ah 1 me, what wonder, when his own sweet songs, 
The sweetest ever sang by bard or bird, 
Were to himself unknown 1 

▼. 

But let us linger not, my soul, beside 

t lie poet's bier, or his neglected grave ; 
Nor burn to think of those to whom he gave 
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A portion of his own immortal fame, 
Who, when the last sad moment came — 
The hoar that claimed the funeral rite august 

For the poor portion of him that had died — 
Sullenly shunned tne poet's sacred dust, 

Heedless of what was due to generous lays, 
And all the friendly fire of former days. 

The hour may come when, on his mother's breast, 
The darling child of song may take his rest ; 
Then shall the tribute of unnumbered eyes, 
Then shall the throbbing of unnumbered hearts, 
And all the tender cares that love imparts, 

Fond, nattering praises, passion-breathing sighs, 
Grateful regrets, and hopeful prayers arise ; 

Then shall the harp, which he had woke so oft 

To breathe the varied lay — 
Mirthful, melodious, melancholy, gay, 
Softly severe, and masculine though sort, 

And sunny satire, wounding but to cure- 
Then shall the harp's elegiac music float, 
As if it kept its sad prevailing note 

Prolonged through ages, for the keen of Moore I 

D. F. M'C. 



THE HEIRS OF RANDOLPH ABBEY. 



CHAPTER X* 



Tin TBAITOm'S HOUB OF TRIUMPH. 



The life of a galley-slave must really 
be less intolerable than that of an in- 
triguer. It certainly seems very ques- 
tionable whether tne attainment of 
any object whatever, in this world, 
would repay the tension of mind and 
perpetual unrest of a life of double- 
dealing, especially with the aggrava- 
tion of that secret self-contempt which 
it must inevitably involve. To Gabriel 
Randolph, however, this system of plot- 
ting and counter-plotting had become 
a second nature ; and the twofold am- 
bition which goaded him to strive by 
any means to win Aletheia and the 
Abbey, was sufficiently powerful to have 
made him undergo a very martyrdom, 
if need be, in the effort. He was 
sorely to be pitied at this present mo- 
ment, for assuredly it is a most thank- 
less labour for a man to be a martyr 
to his base self. 

Aletheia and Lilias were now the 
objects of his peculiar watchfulness— 
the first for her own sake, the lat- 
ter for that of the estate j. and they 



presented a singular contrast in the 
amount of trouble they gave him : for 
he could, with the most perfect ease, 
make himself acquainted with every 
one of Lilias's movements, and almost 
of her thoughts, whilst his utmost en- 
deavours, from hour to hour, failed to 
penetrate the indomitable reserve of 
ner he loved so madly. 

On the day, however, which was one 
of such deep importance in the life of 
HubertLyle, the proceedings of his little 
Irish cousin fairly perplexed Gabriel ; he 
could not understand her at all ; he 
missed her from the music-room at the 
hour when she was usually to be found 
there ; unconsciously occupied,by means 
of her clear fresh voice, in bringing Wal- 
ter to the conclusion, that the Vale of 
Avoca must be the most desirable resi- 
dence in the world, always provided it 
were inhabited by her who sang its 
praises so sweetly. Gabriel looked 
into the room expecting to find Lilias, 
and could hardly help smiling at the 
disconsolate position of Walter, seated 
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at the piano with this favourite song 
open before him, laboriously endea- 
vouring to play the notes of the air 
with one stiff, wooden-looking finger 
'considerably more accustomed to pull- 
ing the trigger of his rifle), and thereby 
producing most melancholy music. 

" What ! are you all alone ? — this is 
unusual," said Gabriel, who lost uo 
opportunity of prosecuting his plans, 
by endeavouring to persuade his cousin 
that his growing attachment to Lilias 
was returned, although none were so 
well aware as himself, that she was, in 
fact, entirely indifferent to Walter. 
" Why, where is Lilias ?" 

" Where no one but herself would 
have gone,'* replied Walter, in the 
tone of a spoiled child ; " she is a 
young lady of most extraordinary 
tastes." 

" And what is their peculiar develop- 
ment at present?" said Gabriel, re- 
pressing a strong inclination to laugh 
outright. 

" She has gone to walk with Lady 
Randolph," said Walter, with a very 
fierce aspect. 

" Lady Randolph I Why, they have 
scarcely spoken to each other ever since 
she came." 

" Very true ; and I do believe our 
delightful aunt has the courage to hate 
even such a loveable little being as she 
is. Nevertheless, Miss Lilias chose to go 
and walk with her ; and when 1 offered 
to enliven the tedium of such a state 
procession, as a promenade with that 
imperial lady must be, she civilly de- 
clined my services." 

Here Walter seized the unoffending 
song, and flinging it down, declared it 
was a disagreeable thing, for it would 
make quite a different air when he 
played tne notes, from what it did when 
Lilias sang it. 

Gabriel had already left the room, 
and was out on the terrace, from 
whence he could command a view of 
nearly all the park. Gone to walk 
with Lady Randolph ! what did this 
portend? Lilias had not undergone 
the penance of forcing herself on her 
aunt without a reason, he was very 
certain. He had seen enough of his 
little cousin to be quite aware that 
with all her gentleness, she had great 
firmness of purpose. He conjectured 
speedily enough that Hubert Lyle was 
somehow connected with this matter ; 
and the idea at once cave the interview 
great importance in his eyes. 
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He could just distinguish the two 
figures moving to and fro, in Lady 
Randolph's favourite walk, and he de- 
termined patiently to mount guard on 
the terrace till they should return to 
the house, in order that at least he 
might gain some clue to the nature of 
their conversation from the expression 
of their countenances. But he was 
destined to have a better reward for his 
patience than he had hoped, for they 
passed him quite close, although they 
were so completely absorbed m their 
own thoughts that they did not perceive 
him, and he 'was enabled to follow 
them, at a prudent distance, till he 
saw them enter Hubert's room toge- 
ther; then indeed he stopped, most 
exceedingly perplexed and astonished. 

Lilias evidently on the most friendly 
terms with Lady Randolph ! actually 
going to visit Hubert Lyle, when she had 
heard Sir Michael's positive announce- 
ment, that any one so much as ventur- 
ing to speak to him would for ever 
forfeit his favour and estate 1 This 
was braving her uncle, indeed! and 
for one moment Gabriel pondered, 
whether he had not better let things 
take their course without interference, 
as it seemed that the immediate result 
of Lilias's present step would be, her 
quitting Randolph Abbey for ever. He 
should thus be free from a formidable 
rival certainly, but it would avail nothing 
to his purpose unless Walter were also 
removed from his path. He knew well 
enough that if Lilias were in any way 
to faS Sir Michael, he would at once 
adopt W r alter in her place ; and Gabriel 
had felt from the commencement that 
unless he could so combine his plans 
as to destroy the prospects of both his 
cousins, it would avail him nothing to 
procure the ruin of one. 

He soon saw, therefore, that it 
would bo best to adhere to the ori- 
ginal plan he had communicated to his 
mother, for ensuring the loss of Sir 
Michael's favour to both, and which 
Lilias's present proceeding rendered 
only the more feasible. He had no 
doubt whatever that, in the event of 
her becoming attached to Hubert, he 
could himself so represent her case to 
Walter, that his generous cousin, in 
spite of the bitterness of disappointed 
affection, would strain every nerve to 
assist her in obtaining the happiness 
she desired, without a moment's con- 
sideration of the loss of the estate, which 
such conduct would render certain. 
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Gabriel's only doubt was, as to the 
possibility of so bright and attractive 
a being as Lilias, really dooming her- 
self to a life-long alliance with a poor 
deformed outcast. He felt that al- 
most in any case, he would have been 
the first to denounce the mere possi- 
bility of such a thing ; but he had noted 
well, that the predominant quality in 
Lilias's character was self-devotion, 
and he decidedly thought that the 
mere sight of one so unfortunate as 
Hubert, aided, if necessary, by a little 
artful eloquence from himself, would 
cause the old proverb, that " pity is 
akin to love," to hold good in the case 
of one so gentle- hearted as his Irish 
cousin. 

He felt, however, that the present 
moment was a crisis which might over- 
throw all his projects, if he did not 
step in and avert the blow. He fore- 
saw that the certain consummation of 
Lilias's visit to Hubert would be, that 
Sir Michael, in one of his fits of un- 
controllable rage, would send her home 
to Ireland, and refuse ever to let her 
set foot in Randolph Abbey again. 
This must be averted till the time was 
ripe — ripe for her dismissal, indeed, 
but not without having Walter as a 
companion in her disgrace. 

Gabriel found he had ample time to 
arrange his future proceedings whilst 
this marvellous interview with Hubert 
lasted ; and he was ready primed for 
a conversation with Lilias, which he 
deemed most essential, when at length 
she left the room with her aunt. He 
withdrew into the recess of a window 
in the passage, and saw them walk to 
the door of Lady Randolph's room to- 
gether ; then he watched her bend to 
receive the tender kiss which her aunt 
bestowed upon her, and turn back 
alone to go to the drawing-room. 

She came along the passage towards 
him, and he scrutinised her counte- 
nance with a keen, watchful glance. 
His quick eye at once detected a change 
in her expression. A certain restless- 
ness, which of late had troubled the 
childlike serenity of her face, had dis- 
appeared, and now there were tokens 
of inward peace in every line — but it 
was a peace full of joy ; for the eye, 
soft and beaming, looked out as it were 
into some distant futurity, which cer- 
tainly was one of hope and content- 
ment ; while the happy smile playing 
on her lips seemed to brighten her 
whole aspect, like one of those fitful 



flashes of sunshine, which at times 
flood with a sudden radiance, the fan- 
valleys of her own Emerald Isle. As 
she drew near, Gabriel suddenly 
stepped from the deep recess of the 
window, and stood before her so as to 
prevent her progress. Lilias started 
violently at his unexpected appearance; 
and casting a timid, uneasy glance at 
him, leant against the wall as if for 
support. 

" Why, how you tremble, Lilias !" 
said Gabriel, with evident concern. " I 
am afraid I alarmed you : I am truly 
sorry, indeed — I did not intend to do 
so." 

" I am sure you did not," she said, 
with her usual gentleness. " It is 
foolish in me to be so easily startled. 
I am not so timid habitually; but 
somehow, just now, I was thinking of 
something very interesting to me, and 
you seemed to come across my path 
as if with a warning to me, that my 
bright visions would meet with a 
check. An instinctive terror seemed to 
take possession of me at sight of you, 
for which I cannot account; but I feel 
it yet." And she shivered perceptibly 
as she spoke. 

" You are nervous," said Gabriel, in 
atone of annoyance; "but you had 
better sit down, and I wish much to 
speak to you. Look, we shall be quiet 
here." 

He took her hand, and drew her 
into the recess, where she was evi- 
dently glad to rest for a moment, that 
she might regain her composure. 
There was a brief silence ; at last Ga- 
briel spoke — 

" My dear Lilias," he said in the 
softest of tones 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him 
with some surprise, for his counte- 
nance had assumed an expression of 
most compassionate regret. 

" What is the matter ? — how sad 
you look !" she said. 

" And I am sad — more so than I can 
tell you," replied GabrieL 

"I am so sorry to hear it. But 
why ? — has anything happened to Ale- 
theia ?" 

He could hardly help smiling at the 
innocent candour of this remark. 

" Not to her, but to one who is also 
very dear to me, as a cousin should 
be-— 1 mean yourself, Lilias." 

" Me ! Oh, you must be mistaken ; 
you have no reason in the world to feel 
unhappy about me, I assure you. At 
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this time, more than at any other, those 
who desire my welfare should rejoice for 
my sake, since life was never so joyous 
to me as it is to-day I" 

" It is precisely because you are so 
confiding and so deceived, dear Lilias, 
that it makes me miserable to see you 
look thus gay, when all manner of evil 
is around you." 

'•What do you mean?" she said, turn- 
ing pale, as the long-forgotten warning 
of the stranger rushed into her mind. 

" I mean that those whom you be- 
lieve to be your friends are your bitter 
enemies, and they are plotting your 
ruin, my poor cousin 1" 

•' Of whom do you speak?" said 
Lilias, with a certain coldness of man. 
ner ; for her faith was firm that every 
one in the house, excepting, perhaps, 
himself and Aletheia, were honestly 
and truly her friends. 

"Tell me," said Gabriel, evading 
the direct question, "did I not see 
you just now, leaving Hubert Lyle's 
study along with his mother?" 

" You did," replied Lilias calmly, 
though with a heightened colour. 

'• And have I not reason, then, to be 
indeed truly grieved, when I see you, 
the most generous and unsuspecting of 
mortals, entrapped into the snare which 
has been laid for the destruction of all 
your bright prospects ? " 

" Entrapped ! — and by whom do you 
suppose me to be so ?" said Lilias with 
an increasing distrust of Gabriel at 
every word he said. She had long 
felt that he was the only one of her 
new relations whom she did not like, 
for some instinctive reason which she 
could not have explained to herself. 
It was well-nigh impossible for her un- 
suspecting nature to think the least 
evil of him, nor had she, indeed, any 
grounds for so doing ; but the perfect 
truth of her character seemed to jar 
against the duplicity in which his was, 
as it were, altogether steeped — like the 
true and false metal which refuse to 
intermingle. 

" I cannot imagine what you mean, 
Gabriel," she continued. 

"No," said Gabriel, very softly; 
"I am sure you could never, unassisted, 
penetrate the artful schemes which are 
at work against you. That frank, con- 
fiding disposition, which forms the 
great beauty of your character, my 
dear Lilias, will, I fear, be also a real 
misfortune to you in this treacherous 
world; but, at least, at present, I 



know I can be of use to yon, how- 
ever little you may be disposed to be- 
lieve that there is even any necessity 
for my services ; you are yourself the 
only person who would not perceive at 
a glance the truth of your position just 
now. Can anything be more plain 
than that Lady Randolph, whose ob- 
ject it of course is, to prevent the in- 
heritance descending to any of us, has 
taken means to remove you out of her 
path, by working on your feelings of 
compassion towards her son, and thus 
ensuring, by your present visit to him, 
the withdrawal of Sir Michael's favour 
from you entirely ?" 

Lilias started to her feet, the clear 
blood rushing with a vivid glow to her 
cheek, whilst her eyes sparkled with 
an excitement most foreign to her 
gentle nature ; for soft and yielding as 
she was habitually, it sufficed but to 
say one word against her absent friends, 
and straightway that generous fire re- 
vealed itself within her, which kindles 
so readily in the warm hearts of her 
countrymen. 

"I knew it," she exclaimed; "I 
knew you were deceived — mistaken — 
utterly wrong, in your suppositions; 
and I tell you, Gabriel, no one has a 
right to judge another so harshly with- 
out sufficient grounds. I should have 
thought you must have known my aunt 
was incapable of such meanness;" and 
she bent her eyes upon him with a 
piercing gaze, beneath which his own 
sank in spite of himself. " But now 
know the truth," she continued: "I 
have nothing to conceal; and how- 
ever much I may dislike the constant 
exposure of my inmost thoughts, 1 am 
driven to it in this house, where my 
motives, as well as those of others, are 
perpetually misrepresented. Learn, 
then, that it was at my request, my 
urgent entreaty, that Lady Randolph 
took me to visit her son; and so 
strongly was she opposed to my tak- 
ing a step which would probably draw 
down Sir Michael's anger upon me, 
that she was only forced to consent at 
last because I told her, what I shall 
likewise tell my uncle, that unless I 
were permitted to keep my promise of 
befriending Hubert Lyle, made to him 
on the night we first met, I would 
show him at least that my defection 
was compulsory, by quitting this plane 
instantly, and positively refusing to be 
made heiress of the Abbey, even if Sir 
Michael offered it." 
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" You have done this, Lillias — you 
have actually made this promise?" 
asked Gabriel, in utter astonishment 
that any one could thus fling away 
such a prize as the estate, for the sake 
of a mere generous sentiment. 

She made a quiet sign of assent, and 
. was moving to leave the recess, as if 
she thought enough had now been said, 
when he hastily detained her. 

" One moment," he said ; " stay but 
one moment;" and she calmly stood be- 
side him, watching his countenance of 
intense thought, as he remained for a 
few seconds with his eyes rivetted on 
the ground. His busy brain was at 
work, and his resolution taken in a 
moment. Some such declaration in 
favour of Hubert was precisely that to 
which he wished to bring her, by his 
accusations against Lady Randolph, 
whom he never for a moment really 
suspected of anv such miserable in- 
trigue. His design was to drive Lilias 
to form some hasty resolution of be- 
friending at all costs the outcast, from 
which he knew she would never draw 
back if she once passed her word for 
it ; and now he was only too glad she 
had forstalled him in his desire, and 
that he had brought her to make him 
a witness of her determination. But 
the real danger of Sir Michael's dis- 
pleasure still remained ; and he felt he 
was himself the only person who could 
avert it, by forcing his uncle to listen 
to a string of well-combined falsehoods, 
which his fertile invention had already 
prepared, and which he could easily 
communicate on the pretext of assist- 
ing the old man in his projects. 

" lilias," he exclaimed, with a well- 
feigned enthusiasm, " you are the no- 
blest creature that ever the sun shone 
upon, and I owe my aunt a thousand 
apologies for my unjust suspicions; 
but I am so far excusable, that it was 
more easy to believe her capable of 
some such scheme, than that any one 
in the world should be so entirely free 
from self-interest as you are." 

Lilias turned away her head, evi- 
dently finding this flattery very dis- 
tasteful. He saw it, and continued 
anxiously — 

" But now, my dear cousin, I en- 
treat you to hear me for one moment, 
and to grant the request I have to 
make to you ; for I cannot bear that 
such generosity as yours should receive 
a punishment instead of a reward ; and 
yet there is no question that it will be 



so, unless you will let me avert the 
blow that awaits you. Lilias, it is 
certain that so surely as Sir Michael 
hears of your visit to Hubert, he will 
require you to leave the Abbey, which 
would be no light misfortune to your- 
self. Now, I positively assure you thai 
I can prevent this, if you will but allow 
me to tell him of the step you have 
taken before you mention it yourself.** 

" Your She looked at him in 
great astonishmet. 

" Yes. You would not suspect me, 
I dare say, of having that influence 
with him which is really mine; but 
circumstances of late have caused him 
to repose much confidence in me, al- 
though I am no favourite, and as far 
as possible from being the heir," he 
added with a smile. 

" I would much rather tell him my- 
self," said Lilias. " I shrink from any 
course which is not perfectly open and 
straightforward. " 

" I do not propose anything to you 
which is otherwise," said Gabriel, with 
an air of calm assurance. " I simply 
advise you to let me be the first to tell 
your uncle of an undoubted fact, with 
which you purpose yourself to acquaint 
him ; and 1 would warn you only of 
this, that if you do not consent to so 
simple an arrangement, you will re- 
pent it all your life,' when you find 
that you have thereby mocked this 
unhappy Lyle with an offer of friend- 
ship and consequent happiness, which 
you have straightway withdrawn : for 
I solemnly assure you, that if you 
allow me to speak to Sir Michael, you 
will be able to visit Hubert as much as 
you like, without opposition from him; 
but if not, you have seen him for the 
last time." 

These concluding words went to the 
very heart of Lilias. Gabriel said 
truly, that if Hubert never beheld her 
agrain, she had indeed but mocked him 
with a promise of joy which would 
never be his; vet, despite his fair 
speaking, she mistrusted Gabriel. 

" I cannot imagine what motive you 
have for wishing to prevent my leav- 
ing the Abbey," she said slowly. 

" Can you not suppose that I desire 
to befriend you ?" he answered. 

"No," she replied calmly, looking 
at him with her candid eyes. 

An angry flush mounted to 1»^ 
cheek. 

" You do me injustice, cousin. It 
may be you will understand me better 
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when you find that I have in reality 
smoothed your path before you, and 
been the means of sparing you the 
pain, it would cause yourself and others 
did you quit the Abbey. I might have 
hoped that the very nature of the re. 

Suest I made, must have convinced you 
mt my motive was one of pure friend- 
ship to yourself, and pity for Lyle. It 
cannot be supposed that it is very much 
for my interest, that the chosen heiress 
should retain Sir Michael's favour." 

This speech told admirably, intended 
as it was to work on her feelings. She 
held out her hand to Gabriel. 

"I did not mean to be unjust to 
you, Gabriel. You are very kind; 
and — and you can do as you will in 
this matter. It will not prevent my 
telling all myself to my uncle when I 
see him." 

The idea of Hubert's misery wrung 
this concession from her ; but she left 
her cousin with an uneasy feeling, as 
if she had fallen, at least in a certain 
degree, from the perfect rectitude and 
candour which had been as her guardian 
, angels hitherto. Poor Lilias ! her free- 
dom of action was gone with her liberty 
of heart. No feeling reigned there as 
yet, save the one power of intense com- 
passion ; but it was a sentiment which 
linked her as with an iron chain to 
another ; and henceforth her life would 
be moulded by his happiness, and not 
by her own free judgment. 

Gabriel lost no time in availing him- 
self of her half-reluctant persuasion. 
He hurried to find his uncle, who was 
ever ready to receive him, when he 
came with any tidings of the progress 
of his plan, respecting Lilias and Wal- 
ter. Sir Michael fed himself with the 
hope that if their marriage were de- 
cided upon, Lady Randolph would 
utterly despair of the estate reverting 
to her, and would finally give way on 
the one point at issue between them, 
so as to leave him free to endow her, 
whom he still loved so strangely, with 
all his fair possessions, secure of their 
never passing into the hands of her de- 
tested son. Gabriel had made himself 
very useful to his uncle ever since they 
had entered into a species of compact, 
that he was to act the spy for him ; and 
the moment his low knock was heard 
at the door of the study which we have 
described, as so greatly resembling a 
necromancer's den, he was admitted 
by Sir Michael, and listened to with 
the utmost attention. 



Gabriel at once communicated the 
facts of Lilian's glaring act of disobe- 
dience to her uncle's orders, and he had 
no reason to doubt the extent to which 
Sir Michael's anger would be shewn 
to her, if not averted by his own elo- 
quence. The old man grew actually 
livid with rage when he heard that the 
child whom he had begun to consider 
as especially his own — his adopted 
daughter — was engaged in frustrating 
his most favourite plan, by leaguing 
herself with his enemy ; for so he had 
learned to regard Hubert, in the course 
of these long years of bitterness, dur- 
ing which he, who, with the devotion 
of well-nigh a lifetime, had failed to 
gain one look of tenderness from the 
beautiful eyes of his wife, was con- 
demned day after day to see them 
turn, with an intensity of mournful 
love, on the face of her deformed son, 
whensoever it caught, as it were, a 
reflection from the grave of that 
beauty which had won her first and 
last love ; — and now that Lilias, who 
had come like a gleam of sudden sun- 
shine into his life, whose voice was as 
an echo from the days when her father 
had been his dear companion, ere this 
one fatal passion had diseased his soul, 
and filled nim with malice, and hatred, 
and meanness, which in those joyous 
years he would have abhorred—that 
she should turn against him, just when 
he was beginning to find an unexpected 
solace in her pure affection, and receive 
perhaps, the inheritance from his hands 
only to provide therewith a perpetual 
shelter for the man he hated, was a 
thought which seemed to turn his 
fiery heart to stone ; and there was no 
revenge he would not have been 
pleased to wreak upon her. 

That she should ever become attached 
to Hubert, or dream of marrying him, 
was an idea which could not possibly 
present itself to him, who had been a 
worshipper of beauty all his life. But 
he knew Lilias well enough to be very 
sure, that if she chose to befriend 
Lady Randolph and her son, she would 
not become possessor of the Abbey 
without finding means to give them a 
home within it, and thus consummate 
the very result which he had so long 
been labouring to prevent, with infinite 
pain and suffering to himself. These 
thoughts passed rapidly through his 
brain, and with the passionate vehe- 
mence which characterised him, he was 
beginning an angry declaration, that 
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Lilias should not possess an inch of his 
land, and that he would never see her 
again, when Gabriel hastily interrupted 
Mm. 

" Star one moment ; you must not 
punish the innocent. Lilias is wholly 
guiltless in this matter." 

" How is it possible — what do you 
mean ? Did you not say she had gone 
to visit that wretched boy ?" 

«• Yes ; but with whom ? — With 
Lady Randolph, and as the victim of 
a plot designed for no other purpose 
than to thwart your schemes." 

" By her ? — by Catherine ?" — asked 
Sir Michael, with an air of sombre rage. 

Gabriel hesitated — 

u It will grieve you, I fear, to learn 
the truth ; but " 

" Speak out," said Sir Michael, 
sternly ; " do I not know that she — 
my wife — loathes the very air I 
breathe ?" 

u True — I was foolish to hesitate : 
I should have remembered that your 
courage and decision of character, al- 
ways compel you to look the truth in 
the face, nowever painful it may be. " 

Gabriel never forgot the adroit little 
flatteries, to which, with a subtle know- 
ledge of human nature, he mainly at- 
tributed the success of his schemes. 

" Go on, then," said the old man, 
stamping with his foot impatiently. 

"The true history ot the whole 
affair is very simple, and can be given 
in a few plain words. Lilias, as I have 
already told you, has become as pas- 
sionately attached to Walter as he is 
to her. The happiness of both is in- 
volved in their umon, and unless you 
are led into the snare which has been 
prepared for you, it will not be long 
before they will come to ask your con- 
sent to their marriage, and everything 
will be arranged precisely according to 
your desire. Now, Lady Randolph is 
as fully aware of all this as I am. 
Dear little Lilias is too open and can- 
did not to show her feelings for Walter 
plainly enough ; and you will have no 
difficulty in understanding that it is 
our aunt's interest every way, to de- 
stroy all chance of a union between 
them. Her desire of revenge" — Sir 
Michael winced perceptibly at these 
words, but Gabriel went on calmly, 
having noted this movement with 
his searching eye — "and her deter- 
mination that the Abbey shall yet be 
her own and her son's possession, 
will make her leave no stone unturned 



to disgrace them both in your eyes, if 
she can. She has begun with Lilias, 
whom she wisely judged to have the 
strongest hold on your affections, and 
the scheme she has devised was ad- 
mirably conceived, and, in fact, cer- 
tain of success, had I not fortunately 
been made acquainted with it through 
the candour of Lilias, so that I can 
put you on your guard before you are 
entrapped into marring your own pro- 
jects unwittingly." 

" I begin to have a va^ue percep- 
tion of her plan," said Sir Michael, 
gloomily. "Be quick, Gabriel — tell 
me all ; this suspense racks me." 

" You know what a tender-hearted 
little being Lilias is," continued Ga- 
briel, who could not help inwardly 
comparing himself to a spider delibe- 
rately weaving his web, with the fly 
confidingly resting beside him ; ** and 
how the least shadow of sorrow on the 
heart of another well-nigh breaks her 
own, unless she can dispel it. Lady 
Randolph, with the most consummate 
art, has taken advantage of this beau- 
tiful quality, and has worked upon . 
her feelings by her vivid descriptions 
of Hubert's utter friendlessness and 
misery, till it became wholly impossi- 
ble for poor Lilias to do otherwise than 
grant the supplications of both mother 
and son, tnat she would cheer his 
desolate life by her friendship and 
society, at whatever cost to herself. I 
must tell you first, however, that Lady 
Randolph had succeeded in bringing 
her, as it were accidentally into his pre- 
sence, one night when he was playing 
on the organ in the hall, and she was 
therefore enabled to tell Lilias, that her 
her kind words on that occasion, had 
awakened a passionate longing in the 
heart of this unfortunate being — perse- 
cuted as she represented him to be at 
once by the destiny which loaded him 
with his deformity, and the fellow- 
creatures who pursued with hatred and 
contempt — to see her from time to 
time, as the only solace his life could 
know. In short, not to weary you with 
all the intricacies of a plot you now fully 
understand, as I presume, Lady Ran- 
dolph so stirred the quick feelings and 
natural enthusiasm of your sweet niece, 
that she actually drove her to promise, 
not only that she would go ana enliven 
Hubert's miserable life, Dut that if she 
were prevented doing so by you, she 
would leave Randolph Abbey, and 
positively refuse ever to accept the in. 
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heritance, in order that Hubert might 
have an undeniable proof that she, at 
least, did not neglect and ill-treat him 
for the sake of any earthly treasure." 

" Impossible 1 M exclaimed Sir Mi- 
chael ; " surely they cannot have be~ 
witched the poor child to such an extent 
— it is incredible." 

" Ask Lilias herself if she made no 
such promise," said Gabriel, with the 
most convincing coolness; "and, I 
confess, I am surprised that you should 
find any difficulty in believing the 
greatest amount of disinterestedness on 
the part of that generous child. It is 
quite what I should have expected of 
her ; and I trust you will not let her 
generosity be punished by the loss of 
the estate, which I am sure she hear- 
tily deserves." 

"Well, perhaps you are right j I 
believe you are," said Sir Michael, ex- 
ceedingly pleased to find, as he thought, 
from these last words, that Gabriel had 
really bona fide given up all hope of the 
inheritance for himself? 

" I need hardly detain you to unravel 
the rest of this plot, " continued Gabriel ; 
"it must be perfectly plain to you. 
Having once obtained this promise, 
Lady Randolph thought she was sure 
of her game in every way. She believed 
it would suffice that Lilias should visit 
Hubert once or twice to ensure your 
disinheriting her, or at least giving her 
a choice between desisting from all 
intercourse with the man you detest, or 
leaving your house. In either case, by 
her own will or yours, she would lose 
the estate ; and Walter not improbably 
would incur your displeasure equally by 
taking her part against you." 

"An infamous plot indeed!" ex- 
claimed Sir Michael, starting up and 
pacing the room in uncontrollable anger, 
the knotted veins standing out on his 
forehead, and the thin, shrivelled 
hands working convulsively in his agi- 
tation. " And this is Catherine I the 
woman for whose love I have slaved, 
till the mad, useless labour is driving 
me to the grave in premature old age ! 
But she shall not thwart me. No ; though 
I love her enough to commit actions 
which my soul abhors for her sake, it 
has never been a love which has stooped 
to her. She shall not trample me down 
with her haughty feet; when she thinks 
it too little for that dead man whom 
she adored, that she should bend her 
knees to kiss the very earth of his grave ! 
Gabriel, what am I to do ? Speak— 



tell me quickly, how shall I thwart her, 
and scatter her proud dreams to the 
winds ?" 

" Is not your course as plain as the 
light of day ?" said Gabriel, who had 
listened to this burst of fury with the 
highest delight. "Foilherwithherown 
weapons, and she will be more com- 
pletely at your mercy than before. 
Instead of turning Lilias out of the 
house, as she hopes, give the dear child 
your free and full consent to visit 
Hubert as much as she will, and fondle 
her yourself more than ever. It can 
do no earthly harm that she should go 
from time to time to see a wretched 
cripple, who can inspire her with no 
other feeling than a charitable pity. 
You may be very sure it will only be 
when Walter is forced to be absent from 
her, and after a few weeks of gnawing 
disappointment on the part of Lady 
Randolph, Lilias will forget so much 
as the existence of Hubert in the 
overwhelming happiness of being Wal- 
ter's bride." 

" It is well, Gabriel ; your advice is 
admirable, and your conduct no less so 
— the first shall be followed, and the last 
rewarded," said Sir Michael, his small 
keen eyes sparkling at the thought of 
thus baffling the wife, who was to him 
half enemy, half idol. 

Gabriel gave him a look of modest 
gratitude, and then said, in his usual 
deferential tone— 

" I should be grateful to you if, for 
my own satisfaction, you would simply 
ask Lilias if it is true that she has made 
the promise I have mentioned ; it would 
not be well, of course, to say more to 
her, for obvious reasons." 

Sir Michael willingly agreed to this, 
being well enough pleased to test the 
accuracy of his nephew's statement, 
although he entertained no doubt what- 
ever of his truth ; and he dismissed him 
with another gracious intimation of his 
intention to reward him for his services. 
There was not the faintest gleam of 
triumph in the meek blue eyes of 
Gabriel as he glided from the room, nor 
the most lurking smile on his small 
mouth; but, as the door closed, he 
turned, and his countenance became 
lit up as with a lightning flash, while he 
gave one glance of mocking triumph 
and contempt, that seemed as if it could 
have pierced the very wall to attain its 
unconscious object. 

The next time Lilias saw her uncle, 
he asked her very quietly, stroking her 
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flowing hair fondly all the while, 
whether it were true that she had de- 
clared her intention of emitting the 
Abbey and refusing the inheritance, if 
she were not allowed to see Hubert 
Lyle. Lilias trembled from head to 
foot ; but she answered no less calmly, 
lifting her sweet countenance to meet 
his gaze, that it was " perfectly true." 

" Well, then, my darling," said Sir 
Michael, stooping to kiss her, "you 
have my free leave to go and see him 
as much as you please. You are a 
good, generous-hearted little Lily ; 
and now do not let me ever hear any 
more about it." 

He arose and quitted the room, 
leaving her still seated upon the low 
cushion which she usually occupied 
at his feet. Liliaa's hands fell on 
her knee, and her innocent eyes 
opened to their fullest extent in her 
utter amazement at what had passed. 
Was this the terrible anger she had 
been warned against by nearly every 
one at the Abbey? Was this most 
charming old man the fierce, vindictive 
uncle, who was to drive her out of the 
house on a moment's notice ? She sat 
in this attitude of bewilderment for a 
few minutes, pondering on the matter ; 
and then suddenly a bright smile broke 
over her face, as if a light had shone 
in upon her mind. She had arrived at 
a most satisfactory conclusion — simply, 
that the whole affair was a mistake ; 
that Sir Michael did not hate Hubert 
the least in the world ; that, in fact, 
nobody hated any one at the Abbey ; 



that thev were all under great misap- 
prehension as to each other's characters, 
because they had never become pro- 
perly acquainted with them. Thev 
all thought so ill of each other ; and*, 
in truth, no one deserved it, for they 
were all delightful. Sir Michael, whom 
every one feared, was the very plea- 
santest old uncle that ever existed ; 
Lady Randolph the meekest of women ; 
and poor Gabriel, most kind and disin- 
terested, as was proved by his havinjg 
taken all this trouble for her. Now it 
was all right, just as it should be, and 
as she had always wished it were. 
Now she should feel as if she were in 
Ireland again; and through all her 
happy thoughts there went one sweeter 
than any she had ever known — even 
the certainty that henceforward, with- 
out opposition, she would go with Hu- 
bert's mother to his room, and wile 
away his soul from mournful thoughts, 
with many a bright and hopeful word, 
till he should find this life as joyous and 
as dear, as it had ever seemed unto her- 
self. And as the climax of her content- 
ment, she could not but feel very glad 
that all these misrepresentations:, as 
she deemed them, had given her an 
opportunity of showing him what she 
could have done for him, had a sacrifice 
been necessary. So with a light heart 
and a joyous eye, Lilias went through 
the house that day, and many a time 
the watchful ear of Walter caught the 
sound of her clear voice singing like 
a bird in the sunshine. 



CHAPTER XI. 



A LIGHT IV THB DARK II EM. 



There was a vacant place at the break- 
fast table next morning, towards which 
the eyes of Gabriel were turned with a 
look of sombre disquietude which it 
was painful to witness. Aletheia was 
missing, and the dead silence which fol- 
lowed Lilias's earnest inquiry if she 
were ill, showed that her absence was 
caused by no ordinary event. Walter 
waited until a renewed conversation 
among the others enabled him to speak 
unheard; and then he whispered to 
Lilias that it was the day when Ale- 
theia's mysterious visitor was wont to 
make his appearance, and that on such 
occasions she never appeared amongst 
them. Lilias asked in an equally cau- 



tious tone at what hour he was in the 
habit of coming, looking round at the 
same time with a timid glance, as 
though she half believed he would sud- 
denly emerge from some corner like a 
spectre. Walter smiled at her evident 
uneasiness, and inwardly hoped she 
would be so much alarmed all day as 
to require his constant protection at 
her side. He was obliged to admit, 
however, that the guest, or ghost, 
whichever she pleased to call him, never 
came until two o'clock, to which stated 
period he was, however, perfectly punc- 
tual ; and Lilias's thoughts soon turned 
to the one bright hour in the interval 
which she was to spend with Hubert, 
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according to Lady Randolph's arrange, 
ment, that they should go together to 
sit with him before luncheon. 

That hour passed, however, as bright 
and happy hours ever do, like a very 
dream in fleetness ; and at two o'clock 
she was seated in the drawing-rodm 
with Walter and Gabriel, who pre- 
sen ted at that moment as singular 
a contrast as could be conceived. 
Walter sat opposite to her, his head 
leaning on his arm, which rested on 
her work-table, employed in watching 
with infinite delight the glancing of 
her little white hands amongst a heap 
of scarlet worsted, out of which, she 
informed him very gravely, she was 
going to manufacture a most useful 
woollen handkerchief for her dear old 
Irish nurse, who within the last few 
days had followed her to Randolph 
Abbey, having discovered, since Lilias 
left home, that even the misery of 
leaving her own green Erin was no- 
thing to the pain of losing her darling. 
Walter was evidently feeling that he 
had never known how to value the art 
of knitting before, nor had any piece 
of work ever interested him so remark- 
ably ; at least the pleasure he took in 
watching its progress was truly sur- 
prising, and the fascination it exercised 
over him was only suspended when it 
so happened that Lilias's eyes were 
fixed on an intricate stitch, and then 
his own straightway wandered to her 
sweet face, and rested there with a look 
which could only have been equalled 
in fondness by the gaze with which the 
young mother bends on her first-born 
child. Lilias was bis first-love. 

His whole appearance, however, de- 
noted the most perfect contentment and 
ease — for Walter had the happy faculty 
of enjoying the present without ever 
giving a thought to the future. He 
was not one of those who, by a perpe- 
tual fear of coming evil, cause the 
shadows of evening to fall at noon. It 
was especially in this aspect of calm 
enjoyment that he now, as we have 
said, contrasted so remarkably with 
his cousin. 

Gabriel for the last half-hour had 
been pacing from side to side like a 
wild beast in his cage, chafing at the 
iron bars that deprive him of liberty. 
He seemed almost maddened by the 
consciousness that he, whose sole ob- 
ject was to gain the mastery over every 
mind that came in contact with his 
own, was now the slave of a passion 



that held him bound and gagged as it 
were in its irresistible power. He, 
whose soft voice, mild and gentle, had 
been tutored to speak out of his fiery 
soul, without revealing the faintest 
breath of the flames that raged within, 
like the balmy winds that pass so fresh 
and cool over Etna's burning breast, 
had not strength in that hour to con- 
ceal the vehement agitation which had 
taken possession of him. Those fair, 
woman-like hands bore deep red marks, 
where he had bruised them in his con- 
vulsive movements; and the quiet, blue 
eyes, usually downcast, and half-hidden 
by the drooping lids, now glared forth, 
dilated and glowing as with an ardent 
fire. 

It is true Gabriel never had made 
any attempt to conceal his absorbing 
devotion for Aletheia— it was not his 
policy to do so ; but even expediency 
would have failed to calm him in this 
hour of fierce excitement. Suddenly 
he stood still, the white lip compressed 
under the small sharp teeth, that seem- 
ed almost to cut it through. Walter 
also raised his head, and Lilias let her 
work drop, while she listened to a dis- 
tant sound that deepened every moment 
on their ears. And she heard pre- 
cisely what had been described to her, 
the quick tread of a horse galloping 
towards the Abbey with exceeding 
swiftness; the impatient stamping of 
his hoofs on the gravel before the door, 
as the rider dismounted ; then a mo- 
mentary vision passed the window, of 
a black horse, covered with foam 
like the white snow-flakes, led by a 
groom; next, across the stone pave- 
ment of the hall, there went a step, 
sharp, firm, and distinct. The door 
of the library was opened, it closed 
with a dull, heavy sound, and then all 
was again still, as though he who car- 
ried with him, wheresoever he went, 
the life of Aletheia Randolph, was no 
nearer to her than he had been, through- 
out the long hours past of her patient 
agony. As the last echo of the closing 
door died on their ears, Gabriel uttered 
a sort of smothered groan, which seemed 
to burst from his very heart in spite of 
himself. Then turning round, and 
meeting the compassionate looks of his 
cousins, he rushed past them with a 
violence most unlike nis ordinary gen- 
tleness, and bounding through the 
window, which was open, to the ground, 
soon buried himself in the plantations, 
and disappeared from their sight. 
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" Poor Gabriel !" said Walter, echo- 
ing the sigh of relief with which Lilias 
involuntarily expressed her thankful- 
ness, to be relieved from the presence 
of a suffering so palpable, and yet so 
far beyond the reach of her compassion. 
" I confess I hare little or no sympa- 
thy for him in any respect ; bat in this 
one particular of his undoubted love 
for Aletheia, I do feel for him. I sop- 

rs few men love more ardently than 
does ; and none on earth, I should 
think, so hopeles>ly." 

" Hopelessly, indeed 1" said Lilias, 
whose womanly instinct had enabled 
her to judge of this from the first mo- 
ment she had seen them together. 
" And this strange visitor is now with 
Aletheia," she continued, her mind re- 
verting with involuntary interest to the 
condition of her unhappy cousin. " Oh ! 
do you think he makes her at all more 
happy? — is he an enemy or a friend?" 

•'The most difficult question you 
could ask. He seems to be her unre- 
lenting persecutor, if one may judge 
by the redoubled suffering gathered 
into her mournful eyes when he has 
left her ; and yet I have seen that, in 
the look which she has cast on the spot 
where he has passed, in quitting the 
house, which would seem to say most 
eloquently, that her very heart is yearn- 
in? to lie down and kiss the ground on 
which he has trodden, as n the very 
dust he had touched were beloved for 
his sake.'* 

" And he is with her now !" repeated 
Lilias, with a slight shiver. "Yon 
will laugh at me, Walter; but do you 
know it makes me feel quite timid and 
uncomfortable, as I used to do in old 
days, and even yet for that matter, 
when nurse tells me stories of the ban- 
shees. I think I shall go and take a 
walk ; the fresh air and the sunshine 
will soon put these fancies to flight." 

'• You will go to walk when I am 
obliged to ride ? Lily, you are very 
unkind." 

"Why, Mr. Walter, I think it is 
you who are very fierce. Did you not 

tell me you had business in £ , 

with all sorts of grave lawyers and 
people who carry about long narrow 
papers tied up in red tape? xou do not 
want me to go with you to visit them, 
do you ?" 

•' Why, no," said Walter, laughing 
at her description ; " I should not like 
to see your little feet climbing up to 
those dusty rooms ; but I thought if 



you were good-natured enough to ride, 
instead of walking, we might have 
gone together to the boundary of 
the Abbey lands, and then you could 
have left me without turning into the 
public roads. I should not be afraid 
to trust you to old Humphrey's care for 
your return." 

"Oh! of course not. I have ridden 
out alone with him often when vou 
were at E , and he takes excellent 
care of me ; only he does not give me 
the trouble of dismounting ever so often 
in the course of the ride, as you do, to 
make sure that the girths are tight 
enough, which they always are," she 
added, looking at him slyly. 

" Well, laugh if you will ; it is better 
to be too prudent than too rash ; but 
now do say you will go with me." 

" Willingly — I shall enjoy a ride this 
fine day so much." 

'•Come, that is delightful. Ahl 
Lilias, that Vale of Avoca." 

"Yes, what of it?" 

" Do you not think it must be a most 
charming place ?" 

" Yes, indeed, I should think so." 

" I should so much like to live there ; 
should not you ?" 

"Well, I do not know; I never 
thought of it, is it a place where people 
go to live ?" 

'* I will go and order the horses," 
said Walter, with a slight degree of an- 
noyance. Lilias was evidently not fol- 
lowing his train of ideas. 

They rode out together over the 
breezy plains and through the sunny 
green woods, and the dark thought of the 
suffering and evil they had left behind, 
concentrated in the one habitation 
built of human hands, seemed swept 
from their memory by the fresh sum- 
mer wind. 

How drearily does the mind recall 
such moments as these ! — moments of 
vigour and careless enjoyment, which 
have brightened the spring of our days, 
when some one deep thought has made 
the heart heavy for life. 

After an hour's pleasant ride, they 
reached the high road to E , and 
there separated, Lilias striking off across 
some meadow-land, which was still 
within the boundary of her uncle's es- 
tate, that she might enjoy the bright 
afternoon a little longer before return- 
ing home. Old Humphrey followed 
her wherever she chose to go, with the 
most imperturbable coolness. He had 
been a groom forty years; and having 
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indulged throughout the whole of that 
time in an absorbing attachment to the 
▼arious horses committed to his care, 
he had arrived at a complete oblivion 
of the riders themselves, whose exist- 
ence he seemed absolutely to ignore 
when he was in attendance on them. 
If anyone had asked him whether it 
were Mr. Walter or Miss Lilias whom 
he was following, he could not have 
told ; but if they had ventured to hint 
that it was the roan, instead of the bay 
mare, on which his affectionate eyes 
were fixed, he would have considered 
it a personal insult. Lilias felt herself, 
therefore, as free of action as if she 
were alone ; and she rode slowly on, 
letting the horse quietly follow a nar- 
row path across the undulating ground, 
whilst her thoughts went stealing back 
to the low, dark room, all brightness 
and beauty to her, where she had seen 
that morning the dark-grey eyes, that 
seemed to ner ever like pure, stars 
looking out of a serene heaven, bent 
upon herself with a gaze of such deep, 
grateful tenderness, that even now, at 
the very recollection, she trembled as 
she had trembled then, with a strange 
sweet joy. 

But suddenly, in the midst of these 
dear thoughts, a sound recalling that 
which she had heard so recently at 
Randolph Abbey, came loudly on her 
ear. It was the swift galloping of a 
horse, drawing nearer and nearer.* In 
a moment the tread of his swift feet 
was at her side, and turning round 
hastily, she recognised, at one and the 
same time, the black, foam-streaked 
horse which had borne Aletheia's vi- 
sitor to the Abbey, and in that visitor, 
the stranger with whom she had 
made acquaintance on board of the 
vessel which brought her from Ire- 
land. For a moment she was petrified 
with astonishment, and then involunta- 
rily checking her horse, she held out her 
hand to him, with an exclamation of 
surprise. He returned her greeting 
warmly, and they rode slowly on toge- 
ther, side by side. 

The stranger did not speak for a few 
minutes, and Lilias soon saw that he was, 
to all appearance, incapable of doing 
so. He was evidently suffering intensely 
from some mental cause. The strong, 
determined- looking man, whom she had 
seen in the midst of the storm, face to 
face with death, so calm and unmoved, 
— now, on that peaceful summer day, 
with only the flowers and the sunshine 



around him, was plainly labouring un- 
der the most violent agitation, which 
it required his utmost force to subdue. 
Lilias could not help feeling a deep 
compassion for the vast suffering im- 
printed on that noble face — the more, 
that she naturally connected it with 
his visit to her cousin. She was the 
one to break silence, when her first as- 
tonishment and almost terror was over 
come. 

" This is quite unexpected ; but I 
am very glad to see you. I have often 
wondered if I should ever meet you 
again." 

He made a great effort. 

— so much so, that, although I am at pre- 
sent in no condition to speak to any- 
one, I could not bear to lose the op- 
portunity when I saw you in the dis- 
tance, and I ventured to follow you 
without scruple." 

Lilias felt that he must, indeed, 
have some reason far beyond the mere 
pleasure of meeting again, which could 
have induced him to speak to her just . 
now, for it was pitiable to witness his 
state of fearful disquietude. The drops 
of agony stood on his forehead, and his 
hair, matted and dripping, clung to a 
cheek that was evidently burning with 
fever. He must have possessed an ex- 
traordinary amount of self-control to 
have spoken calmly, as he did at last. 

" I must not forget," he said, " that 
you do not know who I am. No 
doubt, you kept your promise never to 
mention me ; and so you are probably 
yet in ignorance of my name — that 
name so fatally known to some at Ran- 
dolph Abbey ;" and he gave a violent 
shudder. 

" I have never spoken of you," she 
replied, simply. 

" I am Richard Sydney," he said : 
" the last, I am thankful to say, of a 
family who have possessed for many 
centuries that old house you can dis- 
tinguish in the valley there beyond us. 
Your father and mine were dear 
friends, if that may serve as an intro- 
duction between us. I am most anxious 
not to be as a stranger to you, Miss 
Randolph." 

" It needs not any such ground for 
our acquaintance, to ensure my satis- 
faction in it," said the sweet voice of 
Lilias. •' There is a sort of instinct 
which tells one at first sight, almost, 
whom one may count as friends." 

" Still the same," he murmured, as 
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though speaking to himself, whilst he 
turned to look at her. ' * Still unsullied 
and unspoilt amid all that maze of evil 
and misery in which she is involved ! — 
the same candid eyes and innocent 
brow ! It is well — yes, it is well indeed 
for her, and for me, perhaps, most mer- 
ciful 1 You shall have no reason to 
regret your confidence," he continued, 
addressing her more directly: "there is, 
indeed, no means by which it could 
injure you, though it is most probable 
that I may have to entreat a service from 
you, such as one friend might render to 
another." He then changed the subject, 
and conversed calmly for some little 
time, till at last he said — " Will you tell 
me now how you like your new abode 

— and — and your relations?" He 

seemed labouring to approach some 
special subject. 

" Oh, very much," she said; " I am 
perfectly happy, they are all so kind to 
me — my uncle and aunt, Walter and 
Gabriel — all good and kind." 

" And Aletheia Axetheia," he 
. exclaimed, with a sudden burst of ve- 
hement agitation, which utterly terri- 
fied her, and which seemed to be but 
the outbreak of the pent-up anguish 
that would no more be controlled; 
" tell me of her, in mercy, as you hope 
for it yourself in this bad world — tell 
me of her. How does she live ? — what 
does she do ? — day and night enduring 
an existence, which I have a fearful 
suspicion is one of torture. Think — 
think that I never see her but this one 
hour once in the month ! — when she 
hides her sufferings for my wretched 
sake ; and I — I am forced to seem to 
doubt them ! How is it with her?" he 
continued more calmly, but in a tone 
that seemed so full of infinite tenderness 
for her of whom he spoke, that it melted 
Lilias almost to tears. " How is it 
with her — my noble, gentle-hearted 
Aletheia ?" (and the voice shook in ut- 
tering that name, which Lilias had 
once heard utter the words, " We are 
lost — we must die," with the most per- 
fect tranquillity). " Is it, as I begin 
to believe, for my own utter misery ; — 
is she leading a life of slow consum- 
ing agony — alone — alone — bearing the 
burden of a hopeless, awful sorrow, 
which my hands have laid upon her?" 

Lilias had been completely startled 
and bewildered, and she was at a loss 
even now to understand the meaning 
of all this ; but, like a true woman, 
she forgot all but that suffering was 



before her, a suffering to be reliev- 
ed; and her mind rose to the emer- 
gency at once. It was, however, the 
working of her own peculiar character 
which made her feel that truth — the 
utterance of truth was all she could 
do at the present time for this unhappy 



" I fear it is, indeed, as you sup- 
pose," she said, with the utmost gen- 
tleness; " judging at least from the 
outward aspect of Aletheia's strange 
life : for she is entirely reserved with 
me, as with all others. She does ac- 
tually live in perfect solitude and per- 
fect silence, though in the midst of us 
all continually ; and from her lips not 
a word has ever escaped, to reveal the 
least shadow of all that is passing so 
darkly within. It always seems to me 
as if she had sent her soul down into a 
dungeon, like those of the Inquisition, 
from whence she never permits a 
single cry of its great agony to as- 
cend to the upper air; but no one 
could look from hour to hour upon her 
marble face, so death-like, with its 
white silent lips, and yet so awfully 
life-like in the actual sentient suffering 
that speaks from her sad eyes, without 
feeling that she is indeed as one dying 
from the bleeding of an internal wound, 
and that some ghastly pain within her 
own deep heart and spirit is slowly de- 
vouring her life, as it has devoured 
already all hope and joy!" 

"And I — I am her murderer !" ex- 
claimed Sydney, suddenly throwing the 
bridle from his hands, and letting his 
head fall on his horse's neck in uncon- 
trollable emotion. " I, who love her 
more than words from mortal tongue 
can ever tell — I, who would die to 
purchase her one moment's ease. I 
have been the one to lay my hand like 
a vice upon her heart, and wring the 
very life-blood out of it — her true, ten- 
der heart, that never beat one hour 
but for me 1 Oh, it is insupportable ; 
it is — it is too much," he added, lift- 
ing up his face, convulsed with strong 
emotion. " Is there no remedy in life 
or death ; my death, if need be — in- 
stant, speedy I — by any means that is 
decreed, if only with my perishing 
should pass from her breast the re- 
membrance that ever I existed. But 
no! It would not avail; I know 
how it would be. She would follow 
me into my very grave, and shut 
herself living within it, that she 
might not part from me — the twining 
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arms would be around me, though 
corruption were itself at work! I 
know — I know those eyes, if once they 
saw my face in death, would never look 
on living thing again ! Oh, love — per- 
fect, enduring, stainless love — that 
should have been crowned with joy 
and peace, and an ever-present devo- 
tion, brightening every hour — where- 
fore did it ever spring from that pure 
heart, to fasten on one who never can 
reward it, but rather must for ever 
seek to crush it by the crudest perse- 
cution." 

He remained for a few minutes 
struggling with feelings that were evi- 
dently too powerful for words ; and 
then suddenly turning to poor Lilias, 
who sat trembling on her horse, with 
the tears raining from her eyes, in 
utter consternation at the sight of so 
much inexplicable misery — 

" You must think me mad as my 
forefathers* were," he said; "and 
but that it would be a crime to form 
so impious a desire, I could wish it 
were so for her dear sake. But this 
is not madness — it is only an intensity 
of suffering which I trust your young 
heart may never so much as dream of! 
Now, I know that it must appear in- 
deed inexplicable to you, that I should 
speak thus openly and suddenly to an 
entire stranger. But you are not, in 
actual truth, a stranger to me. My 
Aletheia's cousin could not be so ; and 
when I spoke to her concerning you, 
she answered with praises of your good- 
ness and sincerity. It was not this, 
however, which made me seek you, 
and I must strive to explain it to you 
more calmly. " He paused for a few 
minutes, and then went on. — "The 
strange and unparalleled misery which 
forms the secret of Aletheia's fate and 
my own, has of late come to a height 
which has made me feel it to be abso- 
lutely necessary that I should take 
some measures for alleviating a suffer- 
ing which is driving her, guiltless, no- 
ble, devoted as she is, to a grave for 
which she has not power even to pre- 
pare, whilst crushed beneath the weight 
of this mighty human feeling ; but the 
terms of our intercourse, to which I 
am bound by a solemn promise, are 
such, that it has ever seemed impos- 
sible for me to make the slightest 
effort for her relief unassisted. Yet 
I have always felt till I saw you, 
that there was none, in the wide 



world, to whom I could have en- 
trusted a task of such fearful responsi- 
bility — one which, carelessly handled, 
would cost no less than a life. I did 
see you, however ; and already, when 
we met at sea, it appeared to me a 
wonderful and most unexpected bless- 
ing that you should have come to Ran- 
dolph Abbey; for I could not help 
thinking that your candour and sim- 
plicity, allied to so much generosity 
and warmth of feeling, would render 
you indeed capable of being to my poor 
Aletheia the friend she does so sorely 
require." 

"Oh, I should be so thankful to 
be of any use to her," exclaimed 
Lilias, her eyes shining bright through 
her tears again, with delight at 
the idea — " I feel so much, so deeply 
for you both ; though I cannot 
at all understand the cause of your 
misery, it is enough that I can see it, 
and that I know its terrible extent but 
too well. Anything in the world I 
can do, I shall be most thankful to at- 
tempt ; but do you really think it will 
ever be possible for me so much as to 
approach Aletheia at all ? You do not 
know how strangely she lives among 
us : no Stylite on his pillar was ever so 
secluded from all human sights and 
sounds as she is, even whilst perpetually 
surrounded by them! She moves about 
among us exactly like a statue of stone, 
or rather, as I often fancy, like one 
who has departed this life altogether, 
and is condemned for a penance to re- 
turn again, and walk amongst men for 
a little time. She never speaks, but 
to answer in monosyllables, when ad- 
dressed ; and if any one makes the 
slightest attempt to talk to her of 
herself, she only looks at them with a 
sad reproach in her mournful eyes, and 
leaves the room. I never really spoke 
to her but once, when I found her 
lying exhausted on the terrace, and 
then her only answer was, to implore 
of me never to molest her again." 

" And this is Aletheia 1" he ex- 
claimed — " Oh, what a wreck have I 
made of her. This is the being I first 
knew joyous, light-hearted, so full of 
love and kindliness to every one ; 
winning the hearts of all who came 
near her, far more by her sweet tender 
sympathy and endearing manner, than 
by the fascination of her talents ; and 
now to think of her as you describe— 
lost to all — dead to every natural tie, 
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and gained, alas, by me, not to make 
my existence a very dream of delight, 
as her beloved presence would have 
done, but to have me set as a tyrant 
over her by the sternest and cruelest of 
duties, which has caused her to be my 
daily and hourly victim, who would 
shield her from tne faintest pang, with 
my very life, if I could ! But I think 
the difficulty of her present reserve 
with. you may be conquered through 
my means, if greater obstacles are 
overcome." 

" Possibly it may," said Lilias, 
thoughtfully. " I must confess to you 
what I feel now to have been a great 
error on my part. You half-warned 
me against some one I was to meet at 
the Abbey, without saying the name, 
and I, finding Aletheia so cold and re- 
pelling, fancied it might have been her 
you meant, so that I have shrunk, 
almost as much as she has done, from 
any intercourse." 

" Aletheia ! my Aletheia 1" ex- 
claimed Sydney, his cheek flushing 
with indignation, which terrified Li- 
lias, " how utterly you misunderstood 
her ! If ever there was a pure, high- 
minded being in this world, it is she. 
She never injured living thing, though 
she has borne fearful injuries to her- 
self, indeed, with a noble patience — 
but the fault is my own," he added 
more gently ; " I was entirely wrong 
to think of warning you against any 
one. You bear a talisman in your own 
bright innocence, which cannot fail to 
defend you amid all evil and danger, of 
whatsoever kind." 

" What, then, is the obstacle 
which you foresee ?" asked Lilias, 
feeling thankful that the dim prospect 
of future aid which Sydney seemed to 
find in her offered services, had already 
calmed him completely, so that his 
violent agitation had subsided for the 
time. 

"Simply, that it will be utterly 
impossible for you to do anything for 
us, or even to understand what it is I 
would have done, unless I can put 
you in possession of all the facts of the 
case. Y ou must know the whole of the 
dark tragedy which has made Aletheia 
what she now is ; and that is a tale 
that cannot briefly be told. It would 
take some time before I could make you 
understand all this extraordinary his- 
tory; and I do not tee how I am ever to 



have the opportunity, as we should, of 
course, be alone, and I cannot come 
to the Abbey. It were in vain to at- 
tempt writing it. I could not sit 
down calmly to dissect, as it were, the 
anguish she has endured for me, and 
make a record of it, which some acci- 
dent might expose to the gaze of others. 
No, it were too horrible;" and he shi- 
vered as he spoke. 

" But I cannot see any difficulty," 
said Lilias, who, in her entire igno- 
rance of the world's customs, could 
perceive no reason why they should not 
meet for a purpose so essential, either 
alone or otherwise. " I walk out with 
my old nurse every morning before 
breakfast ; and why should you not 
come and meet us ? You would not 
be near the Abbey, for I can walk se- 
veral miles, I assure you; and we go 
every day through the thick wood to 
the hill you see there. Nurse chooses 
that walk," added Lilias, smiling in 
spite of all her genuine sympathy, 
'< because, like a true Irishwoman, she 
says there is never a hill in all England, 
and so she goes to see the only one that 
there is. But we are quite alone, and 
we never meet a living being. Nurse 
can walk behind, and you will tell me 
all." 

" And would you really do this ?" 
said Sydney, reluctantly ; for he felt 
as if he were taking advantage of her 
guilelessness. " But after all, you will 
be with your nurse, and it is nearly 
certain you will be seen by no one ; 
and it is for Aletheia — Aletheia, who 
has so long endured in silence and in 
utter frieudlessness — yes, for her sake 
it is — it must be right to adopt even 
this plan. Will you, then, really meet 
me? Not to-morrow — I must have 
some time to prepare; but this day 
week, soon after sunrise, at the entrance 
of the wood ?" 

" I will, and gladly. How thankful 
I shall be, if by any means we can 
make those poor eyes look less unutter- 
ably mournful, "said Lilias, in alow tone. 

These words almost overcame him 
again. He could hardly speak to 
thank her ; but she rightly understood 
that his gratitude was too deep for ex- 

Eression. lie wrong her hand, gave 
er one long look of thankfulness ; and 
setting spurs to his horse, galloped 
away in the direction of Sydaey 
Court. 
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CHAPTER XH. 



HUM AM SYMPATHY BB«IX1 TO WOBK. 



Lilias rode slowly back to the Abbey, 
feeling as if she had just awakened from 
a most bewildering dream ; and, in fact, 
on looking back to this extraordinary 
interview, which, in its rapid passing, 
bad been too energetic and too full of 
intense and genuine emotion to seem 
unnatural, she could scarcely believe 
that she had really been admitted to 
witness the most secret feelings of a 
man who was well-nigh an utter stranger 
to her, and who had been so lon^ the 
object of an unsatisfied curiosity to all 
the inhabitants of Randolph Abbey. 

It is a trite saying, however, that 
the events which are daily taking place 
at our very hearths, and in our hearts, 
would seem unreal and marvellous in 
fiction ; and there is that in suffering— 
genuine human suffering — which never 
fails, as in the present case, to break 
down all the barriers which conven- 
tional forms and the rules of society 
might raise between it and the means 
of relief. Lilias felt, moreover, that 
the whole of this strange history, which 
involved the lives of Sydney and 
Aletheia, was evidently of a nature so 
unexampled and extraordinary, that 
the conduct of both in reference to it 
was not to be judged by ordinary laws. 
Inexplicable as it all was even yet, this 
at least was plain ; and she thought 
she could discern, as Sydney indeed 
had hinted, that the plan of seeking her 
aid had been formed in his mind from 
the moment that he ascertained, in the 
boat, who she was. She knew that she 
was the only relation of her own sex 
whom* Aletheia possessed, excepting 
Lady Randolph; and it seemed perfectly 
natural from this very circu instance, that 
she should be chosen by Sydney, even 
whilst almost unknown to him, as the 
confidante of their mournful secret, 
whatever it might be. 

And, already, what strange revela- 
tions had been made to herl It 
was strange, indeed, that Aletheia's 
mysterious visitor, of whom she had 
gradually begun to think as of a 
sort of " phantom guest," such as we 
read of in the German tales, should 
prove to be the very person, who had 
pleased and interested her so much 
during her voyage, and for whom she 
had wen, as now, felt an instinctive 



reverence and admiration, as far as pos- 
sible removed from the dread and dis- 
like with which she had been wont to 
think of him, whom they described as 
the tyrant and persecutor of her un- 
happy cousin. And Aletheia herself ! — 
Aletheia, whom she suspected and shrunk 
from — to find that she was, indeed, 
altogether guiltless, and only most un- 
fortunate — that she was pure, and good, 
and passionate of heart, beneath that 
wall of ice which seemed to encompass 
her. Lilias's whole soul recoiled at the 
thought of what the misery must have 
been which had turned her thus* to 
stone, if she had once been all Sydney 
described her — joyous, and loving, and 
full of sympathy to her fellow- creatures. 
Bitterly did Lilias reproach herself now 
for having avoided her as she had done; 
and she resolved to endeavour, by 
every means in her power, to gain her 
confidence in some degree, even before 
the day appointed for the solution of all 
this mystery. 

A week would have seemed a long 
time to wait for the explanation 
which she could not fail to desire 
most earnestly; but, happily, the days 
were gilded now for her with a bright- 
ness of joy and hope which made them 
all too precious to be wished away; 
and not all the deep and painful inte- 
rest she took in Aletheia and Sydney, 
could prevent her reverting with delight 
to the thought of the hour when she 
again would go with her aunt to sit 
upon that low window-seat, and look 
up into that face of spiritual beauty, 
and hear that low, musical voice, 
speaking of truths sublime and holy, 
that had been all too vague in her young 
spirit hitherto, and pouring forth for 
her benefit all the treasures of the mind, 
which years of study on the noblest sub- 
jects had stored with that wisdom which 
is said to be— 

" More beautiful than the ran, and above all the order 

of the atari. 
For ahe Is the brightness of the Everlasting Light." 

Innocent and child-like as Lilias was, 
she had a mind fully capable of appre- 
ciating the glory and the excellency of 
a noble intellect, when it is sanctified 
by a meek submission to holy truths ; 
and, like Desdemona, when her young 
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heart was moved to such devoted affec- 
tion for the Moor, Hubert Lyle was all 
beautiful to Lilias, because she 

M 8*w hit flue in the mirror of hit mind.** 

And now, as she reached the door of 
the Abbey and dismounted, her clear 
eyes turned to the grey turret and the 
deep-set window which marked his 
habitation, as they ever turned now, 
day by day, with growing interest ; but 
she knew not how that glance was 
noted by him who sat a solitary man 
within ; and how, as the thrill of joy 
quivered through his heart, which this 
expression of tenderness awoke, he 
forced himself again to recollect that 
this present happiness was but the 
herala to a deeper misery, when these 
eyes should be nought but a beloved 
memory beaming in the hopeless gloom 
of his earthly life as stars in a dark, 
still heaven, whilst their living light 
would brighten some existence happier 
than his. The thought was intensely 
bitter to him, and he felt for one mo- 
ment as if he could not endure such a 
consummation ; but soon he quelled the 
rebellious spirit, and raising his head, 
with his hands calmly folded on his 
breast, he murmured — 

" I will be strong. Suffering is a 
holy and a noble thing — it may be that 
hereafter we shall recognise it as the 
very choicest of heaven's blessings; it 
sanctifies the heart, it strengthens the 
soul, and braces us to endure the keen 
air of eternity. 1 will be strong." 

Very lull of loving compassion was 
the look which Lilias cast on Aletheia, 
as they assembled in the drawing-room 
next evening, for on the day when 
Sydney visited her she did not re- 
appear; and she wondered that she 
ever could have attributed to her a 
warning which was evidently designed 
against one not perfect in rectitude. 
Again it seemed to her that she had 
never before remarked how much love- 
liness of expression there was in that 
marble countenance, otherwise devoid 
of beauty. The patient mournfulness 
of the deep eyes, and the extraordinary 
sweetness of the faint smile that 
would brighten for a moment round 
the mouth, if any one showed her 
the least mark of kindness, had in 
them a singular fascination which Li- 
lias, no longer blinded by her mistaken 
prejudice, now felt for the first time* 
She longed earnestly to approach her 
during tne hours when they were com- 



pelled by Sir Michael's wish to be in the 
drawing-room with the rest of die family, 
but her cousin gave her no opportunity. 
Aletheia spent the evening at her usual 
occupation, which consisted in copying, 
with much labour, an old MS. she had 
found in the Abbey library. Lilias 
had never before felt any interest in 
ascertaining what was the subject of it; 
but now everything connected with 
Aletheia was of importance ; and she 
asked her to let her look at it, as it 
seemed ancient and curiously embla- 
zoned. Aletheia silently placed it in 
her hand, and Lilias read with surprise 
the title, in quaint old characters, in- 
timating that it was « A Treatise on 
the Different Kinds of Insanity, and 
their Cures." 

This was inexplicable to Lilias ; and 
when she returned it to her cousin she 
saw, with a feeling of intense pity, that 
from her closed eyes, as she lay with 
her head leaning back on her chair, 
large tears were slowly falling one by 
one. Aletheia started when Lilias 
spoke to thank her for the MS., and 
raising her hand to her eyes, seemed to 
be only then aware that they were wet 
with these large drops. Hastily rising, 
she went to a distant window, and 
flinging it open, leant far out into the 
cool night air. Lilias could not resist 
following her ; noiselessly she stole to 
her side. Aletheia neither saw nor heard 
her, and Lilias felt she could not break 
in upon that silent sorrow by a single 
word ; only as she saw that one pale, 
cold hand rested on the window-sill, 
she stooped down, and pressed her warm 
lips to it in a fond caress. 

Aletheia slowly turned her head, 
and looked down upon her with a kind 
and gentle look. 

" Little Lilias," she said, with her 
soft, melancholy voice, "I knew it 
could be none but you — good, warm- 
hearted child, ever ready to give love 
and sympathy to all, even when it falls 
on hearts that cannot more receive it, 
than the cold rock could imbibe the soft 
dewsofthe morning." 

She passed her hand over the silken hair 
of the head, that still was bent before her, 
and seemed to gaze at herwith a mourn- 
ful interest, speaking more to herself 
than to her — 

"So young," she murmured; "so 
joyous — hopeful, as I was once. Ex- 
istence all before her still, so to speak, 
in her own power. Oh ! may it be 
given to this poor child, for the sake of 
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her sweet soul, so innocent and bright, 
that she may never make such havoc of 
her life, as I have done of mine." 

The hand lingered a moment on the 
fair head, and then, before Lilias could 
answer, Aletheia had passed from her 
side, and she caught but a glimpse of her 
dark garments as she left the room, to 
return no more that night. Yet this 
little incident had been very soothing 
to Lilias, and gave her hopes that one 
day she mi^ht yet win her way into that 
poor breaking heart. 

Just as she came forward once more 
to take her place among the group in 
the centre of the room, consisting now 
of all the party except Aletheia, the 
door opened and a servant entered, 
bearing a note which he presented to 
Gabri<J. The arrival of a letter, except 
by post, was a somewhat unusual oc- 
currence at the Abbey, as their neigh- 
bours were few, and Sir Michael asso- 
ciated with none. More than one 
glance was, therefore, directed to this 
missive, whiph in itself would have at- 
tracted some attention from the sin- 
gular style of the writing. It was ill- 
folded, and sealed at a great expense of 
unnecessary wax, whilst the address on 
the back was written in large straggling 
letters. As Gabriel took i t from the sal- 
ver, a close observer might have noted 
that his under lip was compressed be- 
tween his teeth, as was his wont when 
excited, and that his hand shook with 
aslight movement of impatience. From 
the glances of inquiry which were turned 
to him, especially those of his uncle, he 
saw it must be read instantly, and that 



with the utmost composure. Very 
calmly, therefore, he opened it, but, as- 
suredly, no one present saw a single 
line of what it contained. It was en- 
closed with great dexterity in the palm 
of his hand ; his quick eye in a moment, 
however, had read every word. They 
were but these — " Good news ! Come 
to-morrow morning, without fail." 
There was no signature ; and in au- 
other second Gabriel had crushed it in 
his hand, and flung it into the blazing 
fire. 

Sir Michael bent his small eyes keenly 
upon him. 

u Your correspondent is not remark- 
able for savoir vivre, Gabriel ; that is not 
a particularly elegant address, it seems 
to me." 

" Xot worse than was to be expected 
from a village blacksmith," said Ga- 
briel, with perfect ease. " I had quite 
forgotten that I was in the debt of a 
notable son of the forge, and he has 
thought fit, in his wisdom, to remind 
me of it. My horse cast a shoe at a vil- 
lage, a few miles from here, one day, 
some time since, and I did not happen 
to have any money with me, so that I 
could not reward the good man's ser- 
vices on that occasion." 

Gabriel felt that the earnest gaze of 
his uncle passed from his face as he 
spoke, and that all suspicion, if there 
were any, was allayed ; but for him* 
self an agitation had been kindled un- 
der his placid aspect, which was not so 
soon put to flight ; and the few hours 
he spent in bed that night were unre> 
freshed by sleep. 



THE EATH OF BADAMAR, OB, THE ENCHANTMENT.— PABT II. 

In our last number we gave the first part of a translation of an Irish poem of a 
very early period. The manuscript m which it is found is not later than the 
twelfth century. The poem was transcribed from manuscripts probably of a 
much earlier date. On any supposition, the poem is of earlier date than the 
poems of the Edda, of which it reminds us, both by its style of fiction, and by 
some peculiarities of versification. It is probably older than the most ancient 
specimens that have been preserved of Provencal literature. It is earlier than 
the English invasion of Ireland ; perhaps earlier, and it is not impossible, con- 
siderably earlier, than the Norman invasion of England. With such ballads, 
then, as remain of these old days of the Scalds or Troubadours, let this poem be 
compared ; not with those in which great artists have sought to reproduce the 
effects of the popular ballad — not with such poems as " The Battle of Lake 
Regillas," or " The Welshmen of Tvrawley." There are strong reasons con- 
nected with the general literature of Europe, and the illustration it is not unlikely 
to receive from the publication of such remains as there are of ancient Irish poetry, 
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that some of oar antiquarian societies should publish in the original, with such 
elucidation as Mr. Curry and Dr. O' Donovan are, of all men living, most able 
to supply, the "Fenian Poems." The British and Armorican Romances of 
Arthur, have supplied to the students of Boiardo and Ariosto aids greater than 
any arising from other sources ; and it is our belief that the ancient books of 
Ireland will in the same way be found valuable. -We have reason now to hope 
for the publication of such fragments as remain of the Brehon laws. The ballads 
of a people are valuable, as well as its laws : their publication is more within the 
reach of private means. Let us hope, while it is still possible, that time may 
not be lost. While the language is still a spoken one, we have much aid in 
interpreting the written remains. A few years more, and this aid will have 
wholly passed away. 

The story of the Edda of Susmund, which tells of Thor's visit to Utgard, to 
avenge and punish the destruction of his temple at Upsala, and the extinction 
of the sacred fire, in one of its incidents bears some resemblance to our Irish 
poem. Keight ley's pleasant book of "Tales and Popular Fictions," saves us 
from the trouble of translating from either the Edila, or from (Elenschla^er, 
who has made it the subject of some cantos of his heroic poem, " The Gods of 
the North:"— 

" Thor and Loki once set out in the chariot drawn by buck-goats for Yotanheim, or 
Giant-land. Towards evening they arrived at the house of a farmer (bonda), where tbey 
took up their quarters for the night Thor took and killed his goats, broiled their flesh, and 
invited his host and his children to partake of the feast When it was ended, Thor spread 
the goat-skins on the ground, and desired the children to throw the bones into them. The 
farmf r's sun Thlnlfl had broken one of the bones, to get out the marrow. In the morning 
Thor got up and dressed himself, and then, laying hold of Miolner [Thor s hammer], 
swung it over the skins. Immcli itely the goats stood up, but one of them limped on the 
hind leg. The god exclaimed that the farmer and his family had not dealt fairly with the 
bones, for the goat's leg was broken. The farmer was terrified to death when be raw Thor 
draw down his eyebrows, and grasp the handle of Miolner till his knuckles grew while. He 
and h's children sued for grace, offering any tt rma ; and Thor, laying aside his anger, ac- 
cepted Thialfl and his sister Rosko for his servants, and left his goats there behind them." — 
Keightky, pp. 212, 213. 

The superstitions adverted to through the poem which we give, are all of them 
of pagan origin. There may possibly be some ullusion to the fancy for horse- 
flesh which characterised most of the northern nations, and to detach them from 
which strange luxury seemed the great business of the Christian missionaries 
who first converted Scandinavia. The magic ascribed to the rowan-tree is also 
northern, but not peculiar to the north ; nor was it probably derived by the 
Irish from northern sources. In the bardic stories of the Tutha de .Danaan, 
they are said, in their wanderings, before coming to Ireland, to have been dis- 
turbed by finding the men, whom they had killed in one day's battle, actively 
engaged against them in the next, having apparently suffered 'little or no incon- 
venience. The English were stupid enough not to know that thev had been 
beaten at Waterloo according to all the rules of war, and took to hunting and 
slaughtering their victors; and in the same way, the people of the countries 
through which the Danaans passed, in spite of being slaughtered, rose up fresh 
for new battle. The Danaans were magicians as well as warriors, and they at 
last hit upon the device of pinning the dead men down to the ground by spikes 
of the rowan-tree. This was in " the countries of Greece" — the Greece-land of 
our poem— the same region in which vampires, in days little before our own, have 
been treated in the same manner. 

In some of the Irish poems published by the Antiquarian Societies, the 
Archaeological and the Celtic, there are some passages which may remind the 
reader of the enchantment here. There is, in the "Miscellany" of the Celtic 
Society, a poem of great beauty, in which the sons of Daire are led on by a 
magical fawn to a Ion* and wild chase, at the end of which the fawn is killed. 
"We afterwards find them in the hut of a strangely deformed witch-like woman, 
who, first having in vain tried persuasions, at Lost by threats succeeds in subduing . 
one of them to her embraces. •« As the fire darkened, she passed into another 
wonderful form. She assumed a form of wondrous beauty. Ruddy were her 
cheeks, and round her breasts. Her eyes were thus : they were not such as to 
doud h*r face ; three suns in each of them shone ; whatever she looked on frew 
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bright." A purple robe, tbe symbol of royalty, covered her breasts. As Lugad, 
the son of Daire, continued to gaze, sne became yet more beautiful. Her 
beauty was more than that of woman, but we are not sure that the young man 
did not feel something of disappointment, at finding that, after all, she resolved 
herself into an allegory on the banks of the Sinaina — " the river of know- 
ledge"-— our own Shannon :— 

" I say unto thee, oh ! mild youth, 
With me the arch-kings unite themselves ; 
I am the majestic, slender damsel, 
The Sovereignty of Alba and Eire. 

u To thee I have revealed myself to-night. 
That is all. With me thou shalt not be united. 
Thou shalt have a son ; honoured in him, 
He is the man with whom I shall be united. 

" The name of the son shall be Lugaid-Mor ; 
He shall be a royal son ; 
He it is for whom we have been longing ♦ 
He shall be a Druid, a Prophet, a Poet." 

This is not altogether unlike Burns's " Vision." The Sovereignty of Eire, or 
Jreland, when the first scene of ordinary enchantment has passed away, appears 
in the Irish Poem ; the Muse of Scotland inBurns's ; and each represented in very 
much the same style of fiction — the one almost prefiguring the other ; and while 
all the details are necessarily different, both expressed in the same elevated cast of 
imagination. The witeh of our story has no claims such as this. Who she is, 
or whom she symbolises, is lost in the mists of pa«xan antiquity. She has no 
charms with which to tempt the party who find themselves in her strange hostel. 
It is not a case of temptation, as in other stories of enchantment. In romance 
we often meet scenes in which the hero has to overcome a thousand difficulties 
and to escape unnumbered snares. Such fascinations as music and the banquet 
and beauty can exert, are all called up to invite or to delude. But here nothing 
of the kind seems intended, and insult alone is thought of. The incident adverted 
to at the close of our poem is not now known. It is not improbable that the 
witch is the same who is mentioned in the poem entitled "The Chase," given in 
English by Miss.Brooke and Dr. Drummond, in which she is called Gullen, or 
Guillen, apparently a different form of the same word. Cullen is the name in 
the poem which we translate, of the person by whom Finn and his party are 
represented as tormented — "appalled* 1 is the suggestive word by which the 
thought seems to us best represented. Of Cullen, and Cullen *s coadjutors, who 
give so much trouble during the night, and of whose maizic not a trace remains 
in the morning, we have met no other mention in romance. In the actual 
history of the country we have met the name. But we keep our readers too 
long from the poem : — 

i. 

Strange guard, before the open door, 

In savage mood a giant stood. 

He seized our steeds, and as we pass'd 

The threshold he the door made fast, 

With bolts and hooks of iron strong ; 

And then with shout, and scream, and .Song, 

Exultingly, in fiendish cry, 

Howled, " Welcome, welcome, mighty Finn 1 

Son of Cumal, we have been 

Waiting for thee, late and long, • 

Son of Cumal of Almain 1" 

We to rest us then were fain. 

He fed the fire with logs of oak — 

Through smouldering smoke a light thai brok« 
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Half lit the doom of that wide room. 

Just where the shadows came we view 

A witch-like woman, wan of hue, 

From whose thin neck three heads upgrew 

And opposite — portentous sight — 

A headless man lay down at rest, 

One red eye lit his ample breast 



" Let music, with its welcoming, 

Greet," said the giant, « the proud King." 

From iron benches on the right 
Nine headless bodies rose to sight ; 
And on the left, from grim repose, 
Nine heads that had no bodies rose. 

Three piercing shrieks, discordant all, 
Were heard distinct in that wide hall. 
The witch, who caught the voice's fall, 
In the same dismal tone replied ; 
And the foul trunk on the other side 
With red eye glaring from his breast, 
Shrieked and made answer to the rest. 

The sharp sounds grated on the ear, 
And filled the heart with freezing fear ; 
But none on ear and spirit sunk 
So dread as those of that foul trunk. 
Oh, that foul trunk of the one eye, 
How could we hear it and not die ? 

The savage sound?, discordant, dread, 
From out their earth would wake the dead. 

m. 
The music ceased. The giant tall 
Took down the fire-axe from the wall, 
And struck our steeds, and slew, and flayed. 
And joint from joint asunder laid. 

" Be silent, Cailte, as thou art 
Prudent," saith Finn— that gallant heart 
Trembled not then. " Oh, would that he 
Dealt death to us — to you and me, 
And Oisin ! would it so could be." 

Then fifty pointed spikes brought he, 
Of mountain ash, the majjic tree ; 
To each a bleeding joint he bound, 
And ranged them at the fire-place round. 

But of those joints not one was brown 
When from the fire he takes all down ; 
With eager hands the food he placed 
Before us, asking Finn to taste. 

rv. 
The food^— the spikes of rowan-tree 
Finn scowling eyed ; then answered he : 

"Take, churl, thy savage meat away ; 
The pangs of hunger many a day 
Will I endure, ere break my fast, 
Though dying, on such foul repast." 
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"To seek my house, and scorn mr food, 
Finn, Cailte, Oisin, bodes no good." 

v. 

Then up we rose — all grasped our swords, 
As maddened by his magic words. 

The fire-light that till now had shone 
Fades ; the last ember-gleams are gone ; 
To one dark nook we crowd all three— 
We know not, guess not where we be. 

Each with the other closed in fight- 
Each would the other slay outright ; 
Ob, were it not for Finn that night, 
Would we have seen the morning's light ? 

VI. 

Through the long night this game of blows 
We played, and till the morning rose ; 
And then as waked the joyous sun, 
A trance came o'er us every one. 

And one fell east, and one fell west- 
All lay as dead, so deep that rest. 

Brief was the trance — a calm, and deep, 
And healing trance ! From balmy sleep 
We rose to joyous health restored ; 
No sign of blood, no wound of sword. 

Where is the house ? The sun that lit 
All else, it seems, has hidden it. 
Where is the giant now ? and where 
The witch ? the forms that met us there ? 
All vanished with the morning air. 

vn. 
Then Finn of Innisfail uprist, 
His own black steed's rem in his fist ; 
His own black steed obeying him, 
Unscathed in head, or trunk, or limb. 

With weariness, all weak and wan, 
We reached the strand of Barriman ; 
The well-known path again we meet, 
And friends with eager welcome greet. 

"Where have you been ?" And Finn's reply 
To all who ask is calm and high : 

" Soldiers, we went where peril led, 
And we were poorly billeted. 

" 'Twas fiends that crossed our path, not men. 
The phantoms three of Iberglen, 
Avenging thus their sister's shame, 
The false-lipped Cullen, mocking came, 
And through that night of magic change 
Appalled us with illusions strange." 

Again upon our steeds we bound, 
And scour the isle of Elga round ; 
Through cultured plain and mountain bare, 
And many a fastness, many A Fair. 
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common<*«t iii*tr.ct of «• if j rcerva- 
t ion. K 1 e v* - 'i m n-, w L : ri ^ > > 1 na- 
tured people 1 *e n.y-elf m:g* .*. ;■- ./ribe 
as praci:ca'/le '*aki r g the w.r i :*. '.'.•out 
the bane lore** a> wh^n ap '.in to a 
breach,. ex*«-&d from it trwar-i* L^-a- 
ris j whi e th«- a*- idents, by taki'.g a 1- 
vantaje of «h:eh, jicrordit g to jo>r 
Turner's d-fi:.ition of the fiou-^i::, the 
Athenians have as-erted th^ir m</i-:n 
claim to genius, and which are made 
to serve as transit media in every other 
direction, woul 1 be mentally ludiero ;s 
did they not happen to \k k> ph\>icai y 
painful. How many things are under- 
taken, and, what U more, performed, 
in ignorance of, or indifi'-rence to their 
difficulty, which wou d be otherwise 
added to the long IKt of what we ought 
to do, and which we quietly l**ave un- 
done. Our expedition to the summit of 
Pentellicus was a notable example of 
this ; for sure I am, that had some of our 

Sarty been clairvoyant, it never would 
ave come off. At 1 1, a.m., about four 
hours later than any rational people ever 
started upon the same excursion, we 
Bet off; and after joltinjr for two hours 
over one of these combined results of 
elemental vagariousness and human in- 
genuity, in a carriage such us one must 
go to Athens to behold, arrived at the 
Convent of Pentellicus, a picturesque 
old building, charmingly situated upon 
a gentle elevation, and surrounded by 
stately pines and the ever-verdant 
olive. Here we found our horses ; and 
having respectively ascertained that we 
were whole, a conviction not at all less 
startling than pleasant, we mounted. 
I must not forget to say that the coun- 
try through which we were thus peril- 
ously jerked is very beautiful ; the fore- 
ground rich in colour, broken and va- 
rious, tempting the eye onwards to un- 
dulating plains, bright in atmospheric 
effects, and bounded, as we looked to 
the north or south, by noble mountain 
forms, or the perhaps even grander 
limits of the blue JEgean. As we were 
about to proceed, trusting to the ge- 
neral directions of the men in charge 



of our hones, and were speaking not 
hi the most respectful terms of oar 
fk'thless landlord, the afore-mentioned 
d^r* rado, who had volunteered to 
otn.iue as our grrde, the individual 
in q ;e5t*on, verifying the proverb, 
%i yirUz dm. diable^ &c, made his ap- 
pearance. A more picturesque per- 
sonage I hare rarely seen ; one so tho- 
rough y imbued with the idea that be 
was so. never. Mounted on a nearly 
thorough- bred Arab, and attired in an 
Anacreontic costume, half Greek half 
Turkish, armtil to the teeth,— his sil- 
ver pi>tob and jewelled yataghan glis- 
tening in the sun— his long black hair 
and crimson scarf fluttering in the 
wind, he dashed suddenly from the 
thick wood, and, advancing to the van 
of the party, turned suddenly, gazed 
for a moment intently upon us, and 
then wheeling quickly round, buried 
hi< huge spurs in his horse's flanks, and 
fled swifter than a Parthian. In a mo- 
ment he was out of sight ; in another 
(at a scarcely credible distance), still 
a* a statue, he stood, in all the brilliant 
relief involved by the gorgeousness of 
his costume, the radiance of the sun- 
shine, and a background of deep blue, 
which, with a juster appreciation of 

Eictorial requisitions than one would 
ave given him credit for, he had se- 
lected. Throughout the day he con- 
tinued, to our infinite amusement, to 
di-j>ort himself in this manner, either 
for effect, or with a joyousness which 
was so naturally the result of feeling 
once more under him the springing 
barb, and of inhaling once again the 
fresh mountain air, and sunning him- 
self in the light which had looked upon 
so many adventures, long forgotten in 
the paltry pilferings of his daily voca- 
tion. 

As a guide, his assumption was wholly 
and entirely gratuitous. Whether he 
had ever made the ascent before is still 
a matter of doubt in my mind ; and I 
believe it was due rather to our own 
sagacity, and that of the animals we 
rode, than to his guidance, that we did 
finally reach the summit of Pentellicus, 
I was fortunate in the selection, or 
rather in the chance, of my horse — a 
small, wiry, nervous Arab, full of life 
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and energy, bounding beneath one as if 
he shared the elation of spirits which 
to myself is the inevitable consequence 
of so bright and glorious a day as that 
"which smiled upon us. We were six 
in number, starting all together ; but in 
a short time the various accidents of a 
mountain path divided us, and, ere we 
bad proceeded a mile, we were already 
separated into four divisions, The road 
we passed over, so soon as the ascent 
commenced, would be difficult to de- 
scribe j but if my reader will kindly 
conceive a sand-bill, every grain of 
which is magnified to a huge mass of 
rolling marble, he will have, perhaps, a 
faint idea of its nature. After the 
usual incidents of horses stumbling, 
saddles slipping, and such like, we 
found ourselves at the great quarries 
from whence was hewn the marble in 
which the mightiest and most lovely of 
the creations and the dreams of a genius 
(which, alas ! has no representative in 
these modern days) have found a worthy 
and enduring home. Not without a 
certain sensation of awe did we ap- 
proach this now silent and deserted spot; 
and as we gazed upon these evidences 
either of an energy we are unable to 
comprehend, or, at least, are inca pal >leof 
exerting, or of a knowledge of practical 
mechanics for which we are not willing 
to give them credit, again the feeling 
which must so often invade the mind of 
the observant traveller came upon us, 
and we understood painfully how little 
cause, even in the practical utilita- 
rianism, which forms, alas 1 the best, if 
not the only boast of this steam-ridden, 
iron-handed age, we have for self-gratu- 
lation. From the fissures of the marble, 
glowing with the rich colouring by 
which time and the elements compen- 
sate for the destruction and devastation 
of which they are guilty, in every 
variety of wild and picturesque form, 
the stone pine and the silver larch, 
their roots exposed and clinging to their 
marble homes, stood forth against the 
sky ; and in every inequality which 
would give lodgment to a little mould, 
or resting place to the wind- borne seed, 
gweet flowers and graceful woodbine 
basked in the sun, or waved in the soft 
breath of the perfumed breeze. We 
pursued our way in silence ; the fatigue 
of the ascent began to tell upon u«, ami 
the vagaries of our eccentric guide to 
jrritate rather than amuse ; and as 
height after height surmounted still 
gavo to our wearied rens'-s tin- fa<t of 
others still to be accomiJLheU, v\e 



began to question whether, as the little 
boy said of his alphabet, it was worth 
going through so much to obtain so 
Rule. The cry of "Marathon in 
sight!" dispelled, as by magic, all this 
unworthy feeling; as if the very name 
upon the air possessed an invigo- 
rating power, we pushed forward, and, 
after a difficult and severe scramble, 
reached the level space which upon the 
north and south-east sides of the moun- 
tain surround the actual summit. 

Here we paused, partly to renew our 
own, and to allow the horses to recover 
their breath, and partly in the faint 
hope of seeing something of our stray 
companion, from whose antiquarian 
enthusiasm we should have anticipated 
efforts more than human, to reach a 
point, where was so much eloquent 
to all educated men, but douUy so 
to one deeply imbued (ostensibly, at 
least) with veneration for the great 
of old. We looked, however, in vain ; 
and being unable to see him, endea- 
voured, and, be it observed, with 
signal success, to console ourselves. 
Having gained a little tumulus of stones 
raised upon the extrcmest summit, we 
looked upon tho wide and pregnant 
scene which lay spread before us. On 
the one hand, the steep, almost perpen- 
dicular, sides of the mountain rose from 
the rich plain which we had traversed, 
and from whose surface, visible onlv to 
eyes which had becomo so completely 
imbued wilh their majestic forms, arose 
the Acropolis, and the Lycabettus, the 
Pnyx and the Areopagus, while still 
further onward the blue iEgean carried 
the eye to the faint and dreamy out- 
line, whose every summit is synoni- 
mous with some glorious name or spii- it- 
lifting deed. Upon the other, innu- 
merable mountains faded into the !>lua 
distance ; while apparently at our feet 
the plain of Marathon lay, flooded with 
sunshine, peaceful and calm, as if the 
shock of battle and the rush of men 
had never disturbed its quiet, or given 
to it a name which, so long as hearts 
shall beat or pulses throb, will hold 
over the human race a power which 
may be taken as tho standard of indi- 
vidual susceptibility to the influences of 
al' I hat is best and huhe>t iu this cold 
and hollow world. 

With whispers more eloquent of the 
masic power of such a S' one than the 
loiuie.-t exclamations of ddinht, we en. 
deavoured to trace the various points 
wi h which history and jwa-fy h-ivo 
u.a ie the mind Jamihar; aud then hav- 
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ing, as it were, mastered the material 
facts, we sat long in silence, each pur- 
suing to the same end, although, pro- 
bably, by very different routes, the 
same current of eager and excited 
thought. On this spot, now so tran- 
quil, bright with the green promise of 
early spring, had been fought one of 
those battles which in all ages have 
been cited as the conflicts upon which, 
not merely the destinies of the mo- 
ment, but the interests of ages yet un- 
born, have depended, and whose issues 
have been the portals of progress or the 
barriers of retrogression — conflicts, 
which have borne evidences of the indo- 
mitable and almost infinite power of 
human energy, when governed or in- 
spired by the love of country or the 
thirst of fame — and have, in their 
scarcely credible terminations, given 
proof incontrovertible of the domina- 
tion of some loftier rule than the 
mightiest and deepest passion of which 
the soul is susceptible. 

Upon this now verdant and lux- 
uriant plain, eleven thousand warriors 
stood, not only undaunted, but full of 
eagerness and hope, in the face of the 
overwhelming and disproportionate ar- 
ray of two hundred thousand men. 
Each individual Greek could look not 
only calmly, but exultingly, upon the 
fact that twenty enemies, armed, and 
skilful in the use of arms, were ready, 
at a trumpet's blast, to rush upon him. 
Surely, something beyond mere human 
courage must have sustained them ; 
something beyond mere physical ex- 
citement, tribe, emulation, or patriotic 
lire must have warmed the hearts and 
strung the nerves which were the first 
to break the hideous silence of that 
tremendous moment which precedes the 
rush of battle. 

That the Athenians fought for hearth 
and home, that beaten there, they 
were beaten for ever, that a thousand 
memories of great and glorious deeds 
invested the ground upon which they 
fought with the prestige of victory,— 
all these are much, but scarcely suffi- 
cient to account for a result which the 
fearful disproportion of force rendered 
so apparently impossible. Had the 
Persian, instead of the Greek army, 
proved victorious, the decadence of 
the Greeks as a nation would, probably, 
have followed, as it did later, when 
Philip of Macedon subdued, and, in a 
still more remarkable manner, under 
the conquering Romans, not only be- 
fore it had reached its culminating point 



of grandeur and civilisation, and was 
consequently but comparatively quali- 
fied to instruct its conquerors, but 
under circumstances which would, pro- 
bably, have modified the entire history 
of the world. Art, science, legislation, 
poetry, which found patronage and ap- 
preciation among the latter, and were, 
consequently, destined to spread over 
the face of Europe, might have died 
unprised and undeveloped in the effe- 
minate voluptuousness of Persian do- 
mination ; or, at least, the current of 
progress might have been reversed, and 
the Eastern rather than the Western 
world might have been irrigated by the 
teeming waters. 

Another feature of this memorable 
fight, worthy of all observation, and 
strictly confirmative of the position I 
would assume, is the inverse ratio in 
which the two armies, relatively to their 
numbers, suffered. 192 Greeks died 
gloriously battling for liberty and fame, 
while the startling number of 6,500 
Persians bit the dust. Verily there is 
a God of battles ; and never has the out- 
stretching of His arm been more plainly 
evidenced than upon the plain upon 
which, forgetful of the flight of time, 
and occupied by these and similar re- 
flections, we sat gazing. An imperious 
summons from our eccentric guide 
recalled us from the past ; and seeing 
the sun already low in the horizon, 
we mounted our horses, and with as 
much speed as was compatible with 
safety, proceeded to descend the moun- 
tain. As we did so, the hours of even- 
ing and the broader shadows added not 
a Tittle to the beauty of the scenery 
through which we passed; and, with 
universal feelings of entire satis! action 
in our day, we regained the convent, 
and ordering the horses to be put to, 
inquired eagerly for food and our va- 
grant Mend. Both were soon found ; in- 
deed, the discovery of the one involved 
that of the other. We found him 
quietly seated at a table profusely 
spread with good things, which had been 
prepared in the refectory of the de- 
serted convent. Neither the viands 
nor the truant companion were spared ; 
with great appetite and acrimony we 
attacked each in turn, and truth to 
say, we were victors in both cases— 
our onslaught upon the one tending 
greatly to our refreshment, and the 
other, infinitely to our amusement. 
Poor dear *s account of him- 
self was, in sober truth, not particu- 
larly satisfactory, and certainly he did 
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not come brilliantly out of the cross, 
examination to which, in conscious 
superiority, he was immediately sub- 
jected. It was a total mi stake; but feel- 
ing his character for antiquarian enthu- 
siasm to be at stake, he determined 
to rush headlong into the matter,— 
dilated with fervent eloquence upon 
the glorious views he had gained, each 
more magnificent than the last, which 
had rewarded his ascent of several sum- 
mits; but broke down wholly when 
relentlessly cross-questioned as to par- 
ticulars — he was driven from the course 
of grandiloquent generalities to fight his 
battle on the narrow plain of fact. 
Then, alas ! the simple truth came out : 
the day was intensely hot, the walk des- 
perately fatiguing, and a previous long 
day's ride imperatively forbidding any 
other mode of locomotion. In the 
midst of the merriment occasioned by 
this confession, the brigand made his 
appearance, and admonished us that it 
was not safe to be so late abroad ; and 
as we felt that if upon no other point, 
at least upon this he was first-rate autho- 
rity, we broke up the court, and passing 
sentence of Leze Marathon upon the 
defaulters, were soon enroute to Athens. 
If we were not so well able to see the 
peculiarities of the road, our driver was 
determined we should feel them ; and 
we arrived at the hotel fairly worn out 
with the perpetual shocks to which we 
were subjected. The next day was 
Sunday, and we were edified by one 
of the most original sermons, both as 
regards matter and delivery, that it 
was ever my lot to listen to. I was 
very attentive (as, indeed, I always am), 
but gathered nothing during the time 
of a rather lengthy discourse, but that, 
with a dislike to everything in gene- 
ral, and a universal fear, the chief 
horror and the utmost dread of the 
worthy man was, that any one should 
speak to him of the angels. I, for one, 
should never have dreamed of broach- 
ing a subject so little suggested by 
either his personal appearance or men- 
tal qualifications, so far as evidenced in 
his discourse, and could only conceive 
his reiterated command, "Don't talk 
to me of the angels," to be simply gra- 
tuitous. 

As usual upon the Continent, the 
Protestant church in Athens is as mean 
and wretched as if it hud been built by 
the despisers rather than the professors 
of the faith it is intended to propagate. 
In Rome we take refuge in the un- 
bending bigotry which denies us any 



other sanctuary than that which per- 
forms for pigs on week days, what it 
does for ourselves on Sundays. But, 
so similar is it in pretension and fact 
to the buildings consecrated by us to 
the worship of God in other parts of 
the world, that one is tempted to think 
that more burden is thrown on the 
Pope's shoulders than is justly due. 
After the service, we went to hear the 
band, and see the Court grandees who 
had flourished beneath our windows, 
glorying in their voluminous fustianel- 
fas, red caps, and embroidered jackets. 
We were not, however, very successful, 
and were fain to console ourselves by a 
visit to the Temple of Theseus, the 
Asrora Gate, and the Temple of the 
Winds. These monuments, in common 
with all those which remain to tell the 
tale of Athenian greatness, are so fa- 
miliar to every one, that I shall not at- 
tempt any description of them. As 
architectural examples, they are, to my 
but partially educated eye, of extreme- 
ly various degrees of merit. The Tem- 
ple of Theseus, I am free to confess, 
conveys but little pleasure to me. The 
length is so disproportionate to its 
height, that I think all beauty want- 
ing in the lateral view ; and it is only 
in the portico that I find anything sug- 
gestive of the genius one recognises so 
constantly in the marble gems upon the 
Olympian plain and Acropolitan for- 
tress. As a museum, the interior is 
wonderfully rich, and the genuine an- 
tiquarian might, I should imagine, feast 
on the dust of ages, till he had himself 
fulfilled the pulverian destiny, and still 
leave much to his successor. 

One day, having failed in every en* 
deavour to induce my companions to 
bear me company, and anxious to see a 
little of the interior of the plain which 
surrounds Athens, I took a fiacre, and 
putting a roll into my pocket, and 
buckling the net in which I carried my 
drawing-materials across my shoulders, 
drove five or six miles out of the town 
upon the road to Eleusis, having pre- 
viously concerted with my friends that 
they should meet me at five o'clock, 
p.m., upon the highway. The sun 
shone brightly ; the air, deliciouslycool, 
was redolent with the perfume of a 
thousand flowers, springing into new 
life under the influence of the heavy 
dew, which still hung, gem-like, glis- 
tening in their fairy cups. 

Dismissing my voiture, I wandered, 
with the slow and measured step of per- 
fect liberty, towards a rising ground 
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to the left of the road looking to Eleu- 
lis, which promised to afford a fine view 
of Sal amis and the British fleet. It 
is very rarely that I have experienced 
any pleasure analogous to that which I 
proved iu that solitary ramble, my na- 
ture being essentially gregarious ; bnt 
from some cause, which would not be 
worth analysing, even if I were able to 
do so, I as3u redly did enjoy my walk 
in the most expanded meaning of the 
term. Wan lering from spot to spot 
— now sitting in si'ent contemplation, 
following tho train of thought suggested 
by the tiny floweret at my feet ; the 
birds singing above me ; the fluttering 
leaves, or tne cloud- shadows chasing 
each other across the plain, like a child s 
sorrows over his changing face ; now 
adiling to my store of valuable memo- 
randa a little sketch, a note, or back- 
ing listlessly in the sun, the hours sped 
rapidly away, and a sensation which, 
alas 1 is more powerful than all the sen- 
timent in the world, admonished me of 
the flight of time. Looking at my 
watch, I found it was nearly five, and 
hastened to repair the injustice I had 
done myself, by devouring the loaf and 
emptying the flask I had so providen- 
tially brought with inc. At this mo- 
ment I was seated upon a large mossy 
stone, the advanced guard of a consider- 
able ruin, overgrown with ivy and dense 
shrubs, and abutting upon a small dark 
wood , i nto whose mysterious depths I had 
mentally resolved to penetrate, so soon 
as I had sufficiently fortified the inner 
man. I had just finished the last mor- 
sel of my niccolo pane, and was mar- 
velling at the fact of being able to real- 
ise so much enjoyment, "all alone 
by myself," when the neighing of a 
horse close at hand startled me. Turn- 
ing partially round, I beheld, much to 
my surprise, and not peculiarly to my 
del'ght, a pair of keen black eyes, 
shrouded by the shaggiest of grey eye- 
brows, peering surreptitiously at me 
through a massy copse. I had scarcely 
made sure of the fact before it va- 
nished. With a kind of natural in- 
stinct I buttoned my coat, and recon- 
noitered my position. The result of 
this latter process was not satisfactory. 
Between the height I occupied and the 
high road, an inferior ridge, sufficiently 
elevated to conceal it, completely inter- 
vened. Upon my right a wide bare plain 
ex ten «led to the sea ; behind me was 
the aforesaid wood, and immediately 
mfaccia, a miserable miasmic swamp, 
iutuspei-sed with a few sickly, livid- 



looking olives. To see all this occupied 
far less time than to relate, and feeling 
a kind of presentiment that mischief 
was on foot, I considered, as calmly as 
I could, what was best to be done, in 
the very possible event of my ideas 
proving well grounded. My election was 
soon made. Collecting, with assum- 
ed sang froid my scattered drawing- 
materials and seizing my umbrella- 
stick, a strong piece of lancewood, with 
a heavy iron point, and a ferule at one 
and the other end, I stepped delibe- 
rately towards the cover. I was not dis- 
appointed in the result. Almost simul- 
taneously I saw three red caps bob 
suddenly down, and, at the same 
moment, a hurried whisper, followed 
by the click of a pistol, smote un- 
pleasantly on my ear. I am free to 
confess that my sensations were far 
from beatific; but preferring any- 
thing to suspense, I roared out, in my 
very best English — "Who's there ? w 
Not a sound replied, and I was be- 
ginning to think that some unwonted 
nervousness had deluded me, or that 
my nature, weary of being alone, had 
chosen to people the ruins with roman- 
tic brigands, when one by one these 
dark masses, crouching under the 
brushwood, crept stealthily, but ra- 
pidly, to my left. I saw in an in- 
stant that the object of this stra- 
tegy was to place me between them- 
selves and the wood ; a position 
by no means the most agreeable. 
I felt my heart beat quickly; and 
mentally cursing the folly which had 
brought me into such a scrape unarm- 
ed, 1 was making up my mind to trust 
to my rapidity of foot, when a second 
neigh of the horse dispelled this idea, 
but suggested another far more to my 
taste. These sounds had come dis- 
tinctly from the buildings to my right* 
and I felt sure that my enemies, beat 
on circumventing me, would not show 
themselves until they had accomplished 
this ; so, pretending to examine the 
point of my sole weapon, I waited as 
calmly as I could until they should 
have reached a large mass of building, 
behind which I saw, with the keen 
vision one owes to danger, they must 
pass. The moment the last of the 
worthy trio disappeared, I rushed for- 
ward, and found behind, the wall on 
my right, two horses quietly feeding- 
one quite loose, the other held by a 
stripling some fifteen or sixteen years 
of age. Terrified by my sudden ap- 
pearance, the boy dropped the Uruiht, 
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and was about to ay for help, when, 
feeling that my life depended on his 
silence, I intimated with such eloquent 
action that if he breathed I would dash 
his brains out, that the poor wretch, 
"pale as a parsnip," sunk, quivering 
in every joint, upon the ground. To 
throw the reins over the mare's head, 
to tighten one of the girths (alasl I had 
not time to attend to both), to leap 
into the saddle, and dash my heels into 
her flanks, was the work of a moment. 
Scarcely had I mounted before the lad, 
regaining his scattered senses, uttered 
an awful screech. The mare, con- 
scious, I suppose, that I was not her 
master, reared fiercely, but refused to 
move ; and ere I could gather up my 
reins, the three men emerged, not fifty 
feet from me, from behind the ruins. 

My case seemed desperate. Already 
the boy, at once terrified and en- 
couraged by the advent of his musters, 
had rushed towards me; already his 
hand was upon the bit, and the iron end 
of my trusty stick was descending to 
test the resistive power of his occiput, 
when, inspired by some happy memory, 
I added to the application of my heels 
a loud and peculiar cry, which, I sup- 
pose, had b?en used by our eccentric 
guide to Pentellicus. 

Like an arrow from a bow, the mare 
shot forward. I turned in time to see 
one fellow, white with passion, dash 
his pistol, which had missed fire, fu- 
riously to the ground ; while another 
raised his long carbine, and making a 
rest of the shoulder of the third, delibe- 
rately covered me. Either repenting 
of the evil, or fearful of wounding the 
horse which bore mc, he lowered his 
weapon, just as, surmounting the secon- 
dary range, I saw in the distance the 
carriage of my friends. My troubles 
were not yet over. Between me and 
the road a long, narrow line of swamp 
extended to the right and left; and, 
until this was crossed, I could not feel 
myself out of danger. Moreover, I was 
possessed by the very natural idea of 
carrying on as a trophy my beautiful 
steed, and I looked eagerly for a pass- 
able spot. A few hundred yards to the 
right, I distinguished a kind of dyke, 
beyond which the ground appeared 
comparatively dry. Making towards 
this at full speed, I saw that a wide 
ditch, with bad takinu off, and rising 
ground on the other side, awaited me. 

Already the shout of the enemy told 
of hot pursuit ; so, hurling my stick 
before me, I sat back in my saddle, 



and put the mare straight at it. She 
cleared it like an angel; but as she 
touched the ground, the girth snapped 
like a packthread, the saddle slipped 
completely round, and deposited me 
safe and sound, but furious, upon my 
back. I might as well have attempted 
to hold the devil ; and finding the effort 
vain, I let go the reins, picking myself 
up just in time to be greeted with a 
hearty laugh from my companions, and 
to see the gallant beast, the saddle still 
hanging under her, fling her heels in 
the air, and dash madly across the plain, 
You may be quite sure, gentle reader, 
that I did not go out solo again without 
my trusty revolver. 

I have often heard of people making 
a toil of a p'easure. I am sure the life 
I led in Athens was the most vivid il- 
lustration of the idea. Feeling that 
my time was brief — that the golden op- 
portunity once lost would, probably, 
be so for ever, I felt every hour which 
was not devoted to the examining aud 
recording, either by means of my pen 
or my pencil, of the marvels by which 
I was surrounded, was sinfidly thrown • 
away ; and accordingly, rising with the 
sun, I laboured diligently till late at 
night. For my sins, I suppose, I had 
been induced, at Corfu, to purchase a 
daguerreotvpe apparatus, and to pay 
some cunning German, whose name I 
have forgotten, a considerable sum to 
instruct me in the management thereof. 
In theory 1 felt |>erfe :t ; and full of con- 
fidence in the result, I spent half the 
ni<*ht in polishing plates, and half the 
day in spoiling them. Yet I did not 
despair : an occasional success, the un- 
lucky result of so me mischievous acci- 
dent, lured me on ; and, instead of doing 
what a wiser man would have done, 
throwing the whole thing into the Dlis- 
sus, and trusting to my own powers of 
delineating the objects of my admira- 
tion, I exhausted all my energies in 
prosecuting, under every possible com- 
bination of adverse circumstances, an 
art, which demands, as the first element 
of success, that of the most favourable. 

The result was, a considerable de- 
velopment of the muscles of the right 
arm, a reckless expenditure of time 
and temper, and a collection of the 
most grotesquely- eccentric misrepresen- 
tations of which such salient facts as mar- 
ble columns, architraves, and pediments 
are susceptible. Putting an original 
interpretation upon the assertion, ars 
est celure artem, I consigned them one 
and all to eternal darkness. 
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One night, tired to death with about 
sixteen hours' incessant labour, I went 
with my companions, who derived 
great amusement from the viciously- 
active life by which I contrasted theirs, 
on board the Baron Lubeck, a mode- 
rate-sized Austrian steamer, which was 
to start at some absurd hour the follow, 
ing morning for Nauplia. Too much 
tired even to dream, I slept profound- 
ly, and awoke the next morning wholly 
oblivious of my change of location ; and 
from the force of habit, was upon the 
point of giving the last polish to an ima- 
ginary plate, destined to add one more 
to the list of my failures, when the 
door of my cabin opened. A face I 
had not seen for years appeared, and a 
voice I had not heard for years asked 
me abruptly, " if I had any bears 
grease?" Incontinently, and with a 
vague idea that I had lost my senses, 
I handed the individual a bottle of 
Rowland's Macassar; upon which he 
thought fit to ask me how I was, 
and account for his appearance at so 
unexpected a time and place. Dress- 
ing with all speed, I went on deck. 
The sun was rising magnificently from 
the east, and all gave promise of a glo- 
rious day. As we passed out of the 
harbour the thin veil of mist which 
hung over the water was withdrawn, 
and the unshrouded beauty of the 
scene burst upon us. The harbour, 
full of life and activity, crowded with 
vessels, formed a new and suggestive 
foreground to the temple- crowned Acro- 
polis, the steep summit of the Lycabet- 
tus, and the shadowy outline of the 
distant Pentellic range. On the west, 
the tomb of Themistocles and the rocky 
coast performed the same office for the 
bay of Salamis and the British fleet, 
while far away to the south and south- 
west, the island summits of Egina, 
and the sacred heights of Cithoera and 
Parnes, Helicon and Parnassus, faded 
into the world of unsubstantial dis- 
tance. As we passed under Egina, and 
by the aid of the captain's glass, we 
saw distinctly, in its beauty and gran- 
deur, the temple of Minerva, and made 
pleasant plans, never, alas 1 to be ful- 
filled, for visiting and examining this, 
which all travellers agree in describing 
as among the most glorious remains of 
ancient art. How superbly is it placed, 
commanding every view, and adding 
to every scene in a manner from which, 
were we not worse than stone-blind, we 
might derive lessons of the highest mo- 
ment. 



be ashamed of our modern efforts a 
architecture; and, were it from a dot 
sense of this fact, that out public braid- 
ings are placed (as they invariably are) 
out of sight, one would give their de- 
signers credit, at least for modesty, 
but coupled, as the fact is, with the 
most outrageous pretension, it is dif- 
ficult to account for a systematic de- 
parture from a rule, which, resulting 
from the simplest impulse of nature, has 
been made sacred, and proved correct 
by all, to which, despite our vain self- 
sufficiency we are compelled to bow. 

We sped on, abusing the Captain, 
who would not lay-to even for a mo- 
ment, and mingling in a strange mur- 
mur our male and rafe-dictory exclama- 
tions, as a rapid sweep to the south 
snatched the temple from our sight, and 
destroyed the faint hope we had drawn 
from a perfidious smile on the leathern 
face of the hard-hearted Austrian. The 
day was too bright, the air too soft, 
and the change too constant, to permit 
our anger to be of long duration ; and 
after stopping at Hydra and Spezzia, to 
take in or deposit passengers, we sat 
down to dinner, with the pleasing 
knowledge that we should reach our 
destination within an hour. For once 
the tale was true, and we hurried on 
deck, just as we passed under the bat- 
tlemented height of the impregnable 
Palamede. 

The approach to the city of Nauplia 
from the sea is certainly one of the 
most striking scenes in the south of 
Europe. From the shores, irreguLirly 
built, and very characteristic in appear- 
ance (they were, indeed, the first 
really national buildings we had seen), 
the houses composing a large portion 
of the town, rise to a considerable 
height upon the sloping ground, which 
serves, as it were, for the base, from 
which the perpendicular rock rises, in 
naked grandeur, so steep and so smooth 
that no vegetation can cling to it, and 
forming a barrier mightier than ever 
rose from human hands. The sea, which 
here becomes a beautiful bay, washes 
the very walls ; while, to the left, the 
two small forts built upon insulated 
masses of rock, stand forth in bold re- 
lief against the Acropolis of Argos, and 
the apparently interminable chain of 
mountains extending along the entire 
shore of the Lepantic Gul£ 

We had scarcely anchored, ere im- 
patient to make the best use of the re- 
maining daylight, we hurried on shore, 
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and commenced a rapid perambulation 
of the principal streets. Little found 
we to reward our trouble. Some of 
the houses are to a certain degree pic- 
turesque, the windows and doors par- 
taking largely of the Byzantine cha- 
racter; but the streets are narrow, dirty, 
and irregular ; the shops of the most 

frimitive description, and the public 
uildings nil. We visited the Bar- 
racks, the Prison, and the King's Pa- 
lace, to which the latitudinarianism of 
the showman, *' whichever you please," 
might have been forcibly applied. 
Thence, under the direction of our 
guide, who either felt or assumed a 
great degree of interest in the fate of the 
unfortunate Capo d'Jstrias, we walked 
to the spot made famous, or perhaps, 
more properly speaking, infamous, by 
his assassination ; and after listening to 
a very inflated and one-sided account of 
the matter, delivered in execrable Ita- 
lian, and with a ludicrous affectation of 
sentiment, we laid in a stock of aroma- 
tic gums at a neighbouring gpezzeria, 
and prepared, warned by the darken- 
ing sky, to return on board. Judging 
from its present condition, and com- 
paring its antecedents, as well as its na- 
tural advantages, with those of Athens, 
it is difficult to comprehend the fact 
that this miserable city was absolutely 
for a time, and had a very narrow es- 
cape of being constituted in sempiter- 
num, the capital of modern Greece. 

We were discussing this point, and 
the probable consequences to the glo- 
rious monuments of Athens, when the 
long-threatened rain began to fall, 
and we were glad to make a precipi- 
tate retreat into the boats, and return 
to our ship. At six the following morn- 
ing I was on deck. It rained heavily, 
the sea moaned, the wind sighed mourn- 
fully through the shrouds, and the sky, 
one unbroken pall of leaden cloud, 
loomed blankly and pitilessly upon our 
disappointment. Ihe quickest eye 
and tne most sanguine heart could not 
detect in that monotonous expanse a 
single flaw, through which a ray of 
sunshine or a gleam of hope might peep 
or be extracted. With a doomed and 
silent air of injured innocence, we sat 
down to breakfast. Something had 
gone decidedly wrong ; it was difficult 
to account for so sudden a change, but 
that which yesterday had been pro- 
nounced quite as good as could be ex- 
pected, had become utterly vile ; and 
the whole thing, captain, boat awl 
breakfast, were unanimously condemn- 



ed. All ideaof the excursion was given 
up, and we were endeavouring to seem 
philosophical, and to map out our day, 
when the captain brought us the wel- 
come intelligence, that the wind had 
changed, and that if we were expedi- 
tious, we might yet be able to accom- 
plish, using all diligence, our cherished 
project; and he added (the arch-de- 
ceiver!) that he would, of course, allow 
us some little law as regarded the hour 
prescribed for our return. Our pre- 
parations for an early start had been 
completed over night, and consequently 
in a very few moments we were seated 
(balanced would be a correcter term), 
in the two carriages, which, with a 
kind of Phsstonian pride, had been 
pointed out to us as the vehicles of the 
city. 

In high glee we started. Our coach- 
men, fired with true Hellenic emulation, 
and a national leaning to tortuous pro- 
ceedings, nearly destroyed us in an 
attempt to attain the foremost place ; 
and scarcely had we recovered from the 
alarm occasioned by the peril into 
which they had brought us, when our 
ears were assailed by a salute from a 
dozen cannons, so close to us as to 
startle the most self-possessed of the 
party from his propriety. As it was 
never satisfactorily proved that they 
were not fired in honour of our sortie, 
we gave ourselves the full benefit of the 
doubt, and decided that it was, although 
there were some amongst us who would 
gratefully have dispensed with so noisy 
a demonstration of respect. 

'* Bones of me, what a road 1" Like 
all great-minded people, our coachman 
seemed to rise with every difficulty. 
The steeper the mound, the larger the 
stone, the profounder the rut, up, over, 
or into which it was our fate to go, 
the more recklessly we dashed towards 
it, and the louder the crack of the 
whip which announced that it was 
passed. Conversation was hopeless; 
and finding, to our infinite surprise, 
that the vehicles held together, we con- 
soled ourselves with the reflection that 
in time the horses must be worn out, 
and looked out for Tyrins, the first of 
the many objects which were to re- 
ward our sufferings. In half an-hour 
we drew rein, quite as much out of 
breath as the unfortunate beasts, and 
alighted. Ordering the carriages to 
meet us at the opposite side of the 
Citadel, we proceeded to examine this 
most interesting specimen of Cyclo- 
pean architecture. With the except 
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tion of our newly-arrived companion 

V , we had, none of us, seen any 

very remarkable remains of* this mys- 
terious a<;e, and of a people who, as if 
conscious that no written record ot'thiir 
existence could be made, or if made 
would be preserved, seemed determined, 
in their architectural efforts, to builds 
to their knowledge of mechanics, their 
grandeur of thought and simplicity — 
the true element of their sublimity— 
monuments destined long to outlive the 
weaker efforts of posthumous times, 
and to stand through all ages, solid 
lessons of the finite power of the human 
mind, preaching humility to those who 
would seek in their own works the 
flattering but fallacious unction of 
progress, and bearing witness, defying 
the flight of time, of a people whose 
language is a mystery, whose deeds are 
confounded with fable, and whose very 
existence would be, but for these mighty 
evidences, an idle tradition, or a poet's 
dream. 

With intense gratification we ex- 
plored every portiun of these wonder- 
ful ruio«, which consist of the almost 
entire circuit of the outer and inner 
walls — of two principal and one postern 
gate, and of two galleries of a very sin- 
gular construction, and in a marvellous 
state of preservation. The walls are 
twenty-five feet in thickness, and, in a 
gre:»t proportion of their extent, of an 
almost equal height, and are composed 
of irregularly- formed but gigantic 
blocks of stone. The works consisted 
of two forts, one within the other, se- 
parated by an intermediate platform, 
and connected by menus of the said 
galleries, through which the garrison 
could retreat into the inner citadel, in 
the event of the outer line being car- 
ried. The least impressible or obser- 
vant person would be struck by the 
strange contrast existing between the 
evidences of the past and those of the 
present by which they are surrounded. 
The careless goatherd eats his black 
bread, and gazes listlessly amid the 
courts once bristling with armed men ; 
the monotonous song of the solitary 
watcher, the cautious step of the curious 
traveller, or the tinkling bell of brows- 
ing kine, awake alone the echoes of 
walls once resonant with the ring of 
steel and the hum of a thousand men, 
and bright in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war. 

Charmed with our investigation, we 
reseated ourselves, and drove in a direct 
lint across the plain to Krabata, a 



miserable village about a mile and a- 
half from the ruins of Mycenae, and 
one fiom the tomb of Agamemnon. 
Here we were compelled to leave the 
marvellous vehicles which had thus far 
conveyed us, and proceed either on 
dot »keys or on foot, up the hill-side. Our 
choice was soon made. Of the three 
chargers provided, one would not, the 
second could not, and the third was 
very difficult to make move; so, placing 
the weakest of the party upon the 
amiable capable, we started in great 
spirits for the tomb. The road, or 
rather track (for road there was not), 
was very steep, very rugged, and, like 
all Greek ideas, excepting perhaps t heir 
noses, very crooked; but with youth, 
health, high spirits, and in agreeable 
society, how minor are all such evils. 
Laughing, talking, and resorting to 
every possible device to make the don- 
•key move a little faster, we proceeded, 
and soon reached the object of our 
search. 

It would be very difficult to convey 
in words a correct idea of the approach 
to this famous monument. A npid 
slope of a triangular form, from the 
sides of which arise lofty banks, leads 
to the entrance, which is built into the 
actual perpendicular face of the moun- 
tain, suggesting the idea that the tomb 
had been originally a natural cavern, 
which, having been enlarged and made 
symmetrical, had been, as it were, 
faced with enormous blocks of 
stone. 

Whether this be the case, or that ori- 
ginally a mighty dome, its present ap- 
pearance is attributable to dejK»t3 
around it, I do not know. The coolness 
of the va>t in'erior into whieh we were 
ushered was very delightful; and we 
sat for some moments in silence freely 
to enjoy it, and partly from wonder at 
the strange place in which we found 
ourselves. Lighted from the top, but 
very dimly, for the orifice was over- 
grown with briars, and the light im- 
peded by the long tendrils of the pen- 
tendria which hung far down into the 
mysterious dome, the stones of which 
the building is in general formed are 
not of very great size ; but those which 
compose the entrance, a nearly square 
portal with an equilateral and triangular 
aperture above, are enormous : one of 
them, that which forms the hyperthy- 
rum, is twenty-seven feet in lengthy 
eighteen in breadth, and of course of 
proportionate thickness. The diameter 
of the dome is forty-six fat; the height 
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about fifty ; so that it is nearly hemis- 
pherical. 

On the right of the main entrance is 
a second, but smaller chamber; and in 
many parts of the roof are to be seen 
the mills by which, in all probability, 
the brazen plates covering the entire 
surface were fastened. After speculating 
how on earth, in their assumed igno- 
rance of mechanical agencies, these 
ponderous masses were ever raised to 
the position they now occupy, and 
drawing largely upon our imaginations 
in picturing the various scenes of which 
these walls were witnesses, we emerged 
into the open air. A quarter of an 
hour brought us to Mycenre; where, 
with signal disregard to the contents 
of the hamper, and the intensity of the 
sun, I scrambled over the monster 
masses of stone, and while my frieids 
regaled themselves under the shadow 
of the lofty walls, succeeded in making 
a sketch of this unique and most beau- 
tiful of Pelasgian portals. That no 
feeling of disappointment struck us, as 
we came in sight of the Gate of the 
Lions, is saying all that need be said 
for so widely vaunted a remain. 

The animals which have given their 
name to this gate are finely drawn — 
grand, and simple ; equally removed 
from the Egyptian and the natural 
type, and differing in this respect from 
anv fcimilar work which I have seen. 

? The fortifications are very like in de- 
sign to, but much greater in extent than 
those at Tyrins ; and, truth to tell, 
various causes combined to make our 
researches less minute. As we stood 
above the gateway, and saw over the 
vast expanse no single line of shade, 
as the fatigue of the day began to tell 
upon us, and as the hot sun broke 
fiercely upon the ground, our faith in 
the efficiency of John Murray, or his 
myrmidons, received a wonderful ac- 
cession, and we found that all Cyclo- 
pean remains possessed a hitherto 
undreamed-of family likeness, which 
made their individual examination 
quite supererogatory. We began to 
make the most extraordinary mutual 
sacrifices, each professing his entire 
willingness to renounce, from a pecu- 
liar regard to the other's welfare, any 



further gratification of his personal 
curiosity. It is very remarkable how 
amiable people appear when all are 
endeavouring, sub rosa, to arrive at the 
same end. The result, as may be 
easily imagined, was an immediate re- 
turn to Krabata, and the resumption, 
with all possible speed, of our seats on 
the marvellous machines which had 
transported us thus far in safety. 

The plain dividing Mycenae from 
Argos is in itself barren, devoid of 
beauty, and uninteresting ; but as the 
site of such events — as the witness of 
such memorable deeds as have made 
its name synonymous with glory, 
it was impossible to traverse it un- 
moved. 

Our friend V , who through the 

day had betrayed not only the strongest 
interest, but a great amount of know- 
ledge connected with the objects of 
our investigation, looked at his watch 
when we were about half-way to Argos, 
and from that moment seemed absorbed 
by the dreadful idea that we should 
inevitably miss the steamer. In reply 
to every question, however various, 
he shook his head, and with a kind of 
desperate resignation replied, he always 
knew it would be so, and that he won- 
dered how he could have b^en such an 
idiot as to tie his fortunes to such a 
desultory set of people. As he was 
propounding, for the fiftieth time, this 
settled conviction of his own folly, and 
our inevitable destiny, a large flock of 
wild geese rose with an awful scream 
within twenty yards of our carriage. 

We knew full well that V was the 

onlv armed man among us, the six 
barrels of his revolver having been all 
day turning as a kind of memento mori 
to us in rotation; and he was instantly 

assailed with cries of " Fire, V ; 

fire, for God's sake, man." With a 
kind of bewildered gaze he threw a 
haggard glance across the plain, then 
looked at the fast-retreating birds, 
levelled his pistol, sighed deeply, drew 
his watch from his pocket, and with a 
look of unutterable despair, groaned 
out, " I always knew I should be too 
late," sank back in the carriage, while 
the fortunate birds spread their vast 
wings, and sped quickly away. 
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«« The oiclt possible GoTEEmremr,'' 
as the friends of the late \\ hig MI- 
niatry pronounced it, ha* Income impos- 
sible, and has anticipated the mortal 
blow of the execuri jner by an unex- 
pected suicide. The " inevitable" 
Whig* — as we w< •••«* ta'i^iit t-> call 
the in — aie not only no/ inevitable, 
but actually ejected, and that " impos- 
sible"* project, as it was oracularly 
pronounced — the format ion of acountry 
Administration — has l>e«*n quietly, ra- 
pidly, and ably accomplished. This 
swift and irreparable dissolution of one 
ministerial structure, and the equally 
sodden appearance and establishment 
of another, in its own organisation, and 
in the surrounding circumstances of 
the country, at once so peculiar and 
so menaced, would, perhaps, them- 
selves have necessitated some special 
notice at our hands. But, in this case, 
we have a purpose to consult much 
higher than that of amusing a few idle 
minutes with conjecture or criticism. 
We appreciate the difficulties of the 
new Government, and the novel, but 
stupendous dangers of the country ; 
and however feebly we may essay the 
task, it is vet our duty to impress 
upon our friends, to the extent of our 
ability, our clear and solemn convic- 
tions as to the peculiar obligations im- 
posed upon all citizens in this con- 
juncture of suspense and peril. 

The political spectacle which now 
fills the gaze of the country, is in most 
of its exciting and nearly all its for- 
midable attributes, without a parallel. 
On the one hand, we have a Govern- 
ment, relying upon its policy, its mo- 
rale, and its talents ; but destitute of 
official training, incapable of official 
finesse, and whose tact and nerve have 
never yet been tried in the stern and 
momentous position which they are 
now called upon to maintain. On the 
other, is arrayed an extemporaneous 
and powerful combination of factions, 
under a cold, crafty, and unscrupulous 
leader ; vastly outnumbering their 
opponents ; with all the advantages of 
official experience upon their side ; and 
bent, witn a more than common poli- 
tical hate, upon the destruction of their 
antagonists. But the excitement of 
the impending combat rises high above 
the level of a mere gladiatorial inte- 



rest. Lord John Russell stands forth 
wow, for the first tune, the avowed 
organ of influences, which hitherto 
have been, by the common consent of 
all British statesmen, renounced as des- 
tructive. In his fall from power he 
has suffered an evil and an irrevo- 
cable transformation ; and we warn 
our readers against entertaining the 
fetal illusion, that the restoration of 
Lord John Russell to office would in- 
volve no more than the restoration of 
his old policy. That policy is aban- 
doned ; and, bad as it was, he has em- 
braced a worse. He has submitted to 
the inexorable pertinacity of those 
whose services were procurable upon no 
terms but their own. He has evoked 
spirits against whom, in better days, his 
pride and his conscience successfully 
struggled. He has purchased his pre- 
carious lease of leadership. The bond is 
signed and sealed ; the fatal price is 
paid ; and Mr. Cobden and Sir James 
Graham have now a " perfect under- 
standing with Lord John Russell !" 

Cobden, Graham, and Russell 1 Is 
the country prepared for the triumvi- 
rate ? The candidate Prime Minister 
has called in the Leaguer and the pro- 
Papist, and constitutes them his Ca- 
binet interieur. And further, he em- 
phasises the portentous significance 
of this selection by proclaiming 
that he means, on his reascension to 
power, to "enlarge the basis of his 
cabinet I" Is the country prepared to 
accept a cabinet inspired by the Papal 
sympathies and the bleak and merci- 
less republicanism of two such invete- 
rate revolutionists ? Where is the in- » 
terest assailable, either by malice or 
caprice, that would not, under such an 
ascendancy, tremble for its existence ? 
Where is the institution of the coun- 
try that would escape unscathed or un- 
destroyed, amidst the democratic explo- 
sions and the legislative violence of such 
a regime ? Are we prepared to trust 
our religion and our national defences 
to these men ? Are we to confide the 
protection of our shores to the martial 
spirit of Cobden, and the vindication 
of our spiritual independence to the 
Protestantism of Sir James ? Is there, 
we ask, a loyal man in all Britain 
whose heart would not quail within, • 
him at the news that the heights of 
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power were carried by this appalling 
combination ? 

Tet such is the combination destined 
upon the day that sees Lord Derby's 
administration dislodged from power, 
to succeed to the control of our exe- 
cutive, our finances, our army, and 
our navy, as well as of the whole course 
of our legislation. 

Is there any doubt of this fact ? 
Have the friends of Sir James, or 
the followers of Cobden, a doubt of 
its reality? The proemium of Lord 
John's first Chesham-place harangue 
conveyed to the country the announce- 
ment of this exciting and alarming se- 
lection. The dissolution of his minis- 
try disentangled him from his old ca- 
binet connexions ; he is free to choose 
his future associates ; and the first as- 
sertion of his recovered liberty, and 
that, too, with the avowed purpose of a 
return to office, is to call into his inti- 
mate and public confidence these two 
notorious characters. It would, no 
doubt, suit Lord John Russell's pur- 
poses to retain the services of these 
formidable coadjutors in opposition, 
without committing himself to their 
politics or their persons in the event 
of his restoration to office. But these 
gentlemen know perfectly what they 
are about. They are not so simple as 
to expose themselves to the mortifica- 
tion of a clumsy trick. Sir J. Graham 
has proved, by his repeated refusals 
to join the late cabinet, that a new 
policy is the condition of his adhesion, 
and, spite of increasing years and un- 
popularity, he maintains his Sibyl's 
price. Mr. Cobden, whatever be his 
demerits, possesses in an eminent de- 
gree the malignant virtue of inflexibi- 
lity. The decline and disaster of Lord 
John's late administration have en- 
' hanced the value which these two gentle- 
men set upon their own co-operation. 
And that man knows little of human 
cunning and ambition who fancies that 
either one or the other has given his ser- 
vices to Lord John without a full and 
clear recognition of his personal claims, 
as well as of his political principles. 

Take, then, we say to our friends, 
this fact as the basis of all your calcu- 
lations of duty in the critical combina- 
tion that surrounds us. Whatever be 
the value of Lord Derby's Govern- 
ment, its overthrow would not amount 
merely to the cessation of a good poli- 
cy, and to a return to the old one : it 
•would be followed instantaneously by 
vol. xxxix. — no. ccxxxn. 



the installation of a Governnrent un- 
precedented in its materials, and awful 
in the very indistinctness of its designs 
— a Government whose probable ca- 
reer we are left to gather from the 
profligacy of the association, and the 
revolutionary antecedents of the men. 

What, then, is our first duty in this 
solemn national emergency ? To main- 
tain, we answer, with all our energies, 
and to support no less with zeal than 
vrith forbearance the Government which 
now stands between society and the 
wild and stormy elements of destruction . 

People wondered at the philosophi- 
cal alacrity with which Lord John Rus- 
sell resigned. The Chesham-place 
amalgamation discloses, we suspect, 
his motive. That step, as we have 
said, disencumbered him of old asso- 
ciates, and made him free to choose 
his future accomplices. He calculated 
on being able to tbrce a dissolution upon 
the issue of free trade, and in the event 
of a majority in its favour, the new 
partnership would have had the king- 
dom at their feet. The scheme was 
simply to carry into power a revolu- 
tionary social policy, under cover of 
a strictly commercial question. Tbey 
shall not, however, gain a majority- 
no, nor the chance of a majority — to be 
employed in schemes of unavowed de- 
molition, upon false pretences. The 
primary question is, not whether we 
shall have free trade, but whether we 
shall see the foundations of the Con- 
stitution and the destinies of England 
made the prey and the sport of a mon- 
strous faction, at once Republican and 
Papistical. We shall be no parties, 
strong as are our opinions upon the 
policy of protection, to misleading loyal 
men respecting the dangers of their 
actual position, by restricting their vi- 
sion to a commercial question, upon 
which it is impossible to calculate with 
certainty how the constituency of the 
country may pronounce. The elections 
will try another question,kcpt out of view 
by the revolutionists, but tremendous in 
all, even its remotest consequences — . 
a question of confidence in Lord Derby 
on the one hand, or of confidence in 
Mr. Cobden and Sir J. Graham, upon 
the other! The more zealously the 
whole tribe of Radicals strive, with pen 
and tongue, to mystify this simple 
issue, and to bamboozle the country, 
the more sternly should all loyal men 
apply themselves to the task bf giving 
to it its just and prominent relief. 
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It is, of course, quite indifferent to 
the agricultural interest in what shape 
the relief they look for may arrive. In 
Ireland, considering the prices of onr 
staple produce, onr oats, our flax, and 
our cattle, it seems indisputable to 
us that no protective duties could 
serve the agriculturist so much as a 
more equitable distribution of our 
local taxation. Belief to agriculture 
is the promise of Lord Derby's Go- 
vernment. He does not nail himself 
down to the special form of that relief. 
We must respect his difficulties, and 
remember our own dangers. And we 
hope that no agricultural constituency 
will be found so infatuated and suicidal 
as to embarrass and impede the wise 
and friendly Government that stands 
between us and the possibility of great 
disasters, by insisting that relief shall 
come to them in no form but in that 
of Protection* 

We have ever had but one opinion 
upon the policy of protective duties. 
We have read as much upon this con. 
troversy, and in a temper at least as 
candid, as most men. But to us it still 
appears, as it always has done, axioma- 
tic, that assuming the imposition of a 
given amount of taxation inevitable, 
we ought so to levy it, if possible, 
as to foster and reward our native 
industry. Taxation is thus made to 
subserve a double purpose — it supplies 
at once the revenue, and stimulates the 
industry of the country. It is, more- 
over, an arithmetical fact, that if we 
now buy from the foreigner for 1 &>, what, 
under protection, we used to purchase 
from our own producers at Is. 2d., the 
community at large saves, indeed, 2d. by 
the change, but loses 1 s. 2d. The cause 
of protection is still, as ever, the cause 
of true economy, of industry, and of 
humanity. But there are situations 
in which it is wiser and more humane 
to submit, in patience, to established 
prejudices, than to unsettle and attack 
them at the expense of disturbing, at 
the same time, the passions of the mul- 
titude, and, possibly, the foundations 
of society itself. 

The great practical argument against 
Free Trade was this. Abolish Pro- 
tection, it was said, and you involve 
all who were aided by it, in distress, 
and all who lived by it, in ruin. Yon 
inflict wide and certain distress for the 
sake of, at best, a problematic fiscal 
improvement. We need not say how 
literally and how mournfully this pre- 



diction ihas been verified. But, at the 
same time, it is impossible to deny that 
the crisis of the national suffering is over. 
Those who were to fail have failed; 
those who were to perish have perished 
The worst, at least, is over; and the 
suffering interests have found, at last, 
a tolerably firm, though a lower level. 

The question, then, is narrowed to 
one of expediency : which is, on the 
whole, the wiser and the better cou rse ■ 
to abandon the idea of reimposing im- 
port duties, and look for relief to some 
more promising and less obnoxious 
fiscal adjustment ; or to set up again 
the standard of protection, and engage 
in all the uncertainties, excitement, 
and asperities of another anxious, pro- 
tracted, and possibly unfortunate de- 
fensive war ? We know not whether 
the constituencies will, notwithstand- 
ing, prefer protective duties to any 
other form of relief. But if they suc- 
ceed in getting them, they will hold 
them, subject to all the vicissitudes 
of a perpetual and tempestuous agita- 
tion, and upon the precarious tenure 
of that most capricious of sublunary 
reliances, a parliamentary majority. 
These are serious practical objections 
against accepting protective duties, if 
any other form of relief equally effec- 
tual, can be devised by the Government. 

As we before said, Lord Derby has 
promised relief to agriculture. We 
have the most implicit confidence in 
that promise. The noble lord derives, 
we believe, his entire income from the 
land. He is a proprietor in this coun- 
try as well as in England. He has 
had painful and practical experience 
of the depression of the agricultural 
interest in Ireland as well as there ; 
and in both countries he has met the 
complaints of his suffering tenantry— 
not like Sir James Graham and other 
economic philanthropists, by sternly 
insisting upon his old covenants, but 
by prompt and liberal abatements. 
He has spontaneously shared the Free 
Trade burthen, and suffered with his 
tenants. There is no man, there- 
fore, in England or in Ireland, who 
has a deeper or a more direct in- 
terest in " Protection" than the noble 
lord. But his character is a nobler 
and a more solid guarantee of his good 
faith than his interest could be. He is 
gifted with that rare and honourable 
sensitiveness to which even the sug- 
gested imputation of indirectness is in- 
tolerable; and he possesses the constitn- 
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tjonal pride, as well as the conscien- No Government has entered office 
tious integrity, which would disdain to since the Union, with so just a title to 
hold office for a single moment at the the confidence of all that is wise and 
price of a friend betrayed or a pro- patriotic among the Irish people. The 
mise broken. very pledge to assist the struggling 
Our advice to our political friends, agriculture of the empire is a special 
then, is simply this— trust in the wisdom, promise of good to Ireland. All the past 
in the friendly dispositions, and, above history of the men in power is throng- 
all, in the promises of Lord Derby. You ed with bold and masterly schemes of 
cannot rely upon his singleness and beneficence for Ireland ; and even at 
purity of purpose with a confidence too this moment, a Committee of Inquiry 
implicit. For every reason, depend upon is constructed, the result of whose la- 
it, ne will do the best that can be done bours will be the basis of wise, well-con- 
fer you. Choose Protectionists, by all sidered, and, we trust in God, eflec- 
means, to represent you ; but do not tual measures for the extinction of that 
tie them up from accepting the alter- curse and scandal of Ireland, the Rib- 
native relief we have mentioned, in lieu bon Confederation. The sympathies 
of protective duties. Consider alike of this Government are powerfully en- 
the complicated difficulties of the Go- listed for our country, and, judging 
vernment and the revolutionary de- from their opposition antecedents, sig- 
signs of their contingent successors, nalised, as they are, by the initiation 
and let the first pledge you exact from of more and better measures than ever 
your candidates be one binding them before originated with an opposition, 
to a liberal support of Lord Derby's their genius is as practical as their 
measures. policy will be generous. 



THE LATE WILLIAM THOMPSON, ESQ., OT BELFAST. 

It was only last month that we devoted a portion of our pages to a review of 
"The Birds of Ireland,* * by William Thompson ; and we then indulged in pleas- 
ing anticipations of what we had yet to expect from the labours of the author. 
A sadder task now devolves upon us ; the hopes we had then fondly cherished 
are destined never to be realised ; — the accomplished naturalist, the high-minded 
man, the warm-hearted friend, has ceased from his earthly labours ; and it now 
only remains for us to bid memory take the place of hope. 

The too short career of William Thompson is marked by but little incident. 
He was born in Belfast, in the year 1 805. The commotion of public life had 
little to recommend it to his quiet and unambitious nature ; and from early 
youth he devoted himself to the unobtrusive pursuits of literature and science. 
To Natural History his time and energies were especially devoted ; and the success 
which has attended his exertions in that pleasing path, leaves us no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the department on which his choice felL 

Until the commencement of his great work on the natural history of Ireland— 
the first three volumes of which, embracing the birds, he had just lived to finish—, 
the results of Mr. Thompson's investigations were chiefly confided to the pages 
of our scientific periodicals. The " Annals of Natural History " was his special 
favourite ; and for many years were its numbers, month after month, enriched 
by his valuable contributions. At the Glasgow meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held in 1840, his investigations in Irish 
natural history were presented to the meeting in the collected form of a "Report 
on the Fauna of Ireland." The secondpart of this important report was read at 
the meeting of the same body, held at Cork, in 1843 ; on which occasion he filled 
the office of President of the Natural History Section. And a third part, com- 
pleting the subject up to the present time, he had in preparation for the approach- 
mgmeeting at Belfast. * 

The natural history researches of Mr. Thompson were not entirely confined 
to Ireland ; the islands and main-land of Scotland became latterly the scene 
of freguent visits from him ; and on such occasions he always came back with 
his mind enriched by the most valuable ornithological observations — observa- 
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tkmfl for which tbo«e regions afford so fine a field. In 1841 he accompanied 
Professor Edward Forbes to the JEgean Sea, where the latter instituted his 
celebrated researches into the distribution in depth of the Marine Fauna ; and 
he there made copious notes on the habits of migratory birds. Many of the 
observations made during this expedition have been since recorded in the pub- 
lished Tolumes of his "Natural History of Ireland." 

It was, however, his native country that constituted the favourite scene of his 
labours. The coast of Ireland was explored by his dredge, and her moors and 
mountains by his gun ; and materials for a full and complete Fauna of the 
country were thus accumulated. The history of the Birds of Ireland was 
to have been immediately followed by that of the Fishes ; and for the elucidation 
of this tribe he possessed a collection of facts of unrivalled interest and extent. 
The notes he had made on the other departments of Irish zoology were scarcely 
less complete ; and we rejoice to learn that he has, by his will, appointed two of 
his most intimate friends, in Belfast, fellow. labourers in natural history, to 
arrange and edit bis manuscripts. Additional interest will be given to these 
forthcoming volumes by the fact, that many of the specimens therein referred 
to constitute a part of the large and valuable collection, which has been be- 
queathed by him to the Museum in his native town, and are there, we under- 
stand, to be kept apart from the general collection. Many of these specimens 
are of great rarity ; they were accumulated by him during long years of assidu- 
ous research, and they are in an especial degree illustrative of the invertebrate 
fauna of Ireland. 

An ardent lover of the beautiful, thoroughly gifted with the power of appre- 
ciating the excellent in art, Mr. Thompson's greatest delight was to encourage 
an elevated taste in those around him ; and the Schools of Design recently es- 
tablished in Belfast will look back to him as one of their best friends and most 
valuable supporters. Indeed, there were few more pleasing features in his cha- 
racter than the interest he always took in the success of the several literary and 
scientific institutions of his native town. Imbued with a deep and genuine 
patriotism, and fully recognising in such institutions the means of elevating the 
moral and physical condition of his fellow-countrymen, he spared neither time 
nor labour in the promotion of their welfare; and his purse was always freely 
open in their cause. In 1842 he was elected President of the Natural History 
and Philosophical Society of Belfast ; an office which, with signal advantage to 
that institution, he continued to hold until his death. 

Interested in all that could raise the scientific character of Ireland, Mr. 
Thompson exerted himself in procuring for Belfast the honour of receiving the 
next meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Of 
this meeting be was nominated one of the Vice-Presidents, and had gone to 
London for the purpose of making the final arrangements for the occasion. 
Having accomplished the object of his mission, he was on the point of returning 
home, when his health, which for manv years previously had been anything but 
robust, began suddenly to give way ; he was seized with symptoms of panuysi?, 
and these in two days terminated fatally. During his illness he was surrounded 
by friends, labourers in the same fields of science with himself, to whom the 
worth of his character had, through many years of uninterrupted intercourse, 
warmly endeared him. 

In the death of William Thompson, the eultivatioa of Irish natural History 
has experienced a loss which we dare not attempt to estimate. It was not alone 
by his own personal investigations that he advanced the progress of natural 
history in this country; his delight was to see others carrying out what he 
had commenced. Utterly free from envy, he was always ready to help 
onwards in the same paths of science the less experienced searcher after 
truth ; and many a living naturalist owes whatever success has subsequently 
attended his career, to the encouragement thus oordially given. Possessed of a 
small, but independent property, with no ulterior object in hia pursuits, he de- 
voted all he had to the cultivation of his favourite science, and to the elevation 
of the intellectual and moral condition of his native land. The love of truth and 
the love of country were inseparably blended with his nature, and became the 
leading influences in his simple and unostentatious life. 
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M AOA*8 XAT-BU8H. 

Jfc?w, May 2?w.— Slingsbt in his Sanctum.— A multitude of MSS. before Atm— < 
He paceth, thoughtfully, to and fro, and then soliloquiseth*' 

"Oh, beautiful May ! — to what shall I liken thee ? — the darling of the Poets — the 
delight of swains. Queen of the months I Nature's best-beloved; whom she 
decks out in the brightest and the best array of her exhaustless treasure-house^ I 
picture thee to my eye, in fanciful meditation, as I wander forth in the fresh noon- 
tide, I see thee, I hear thee, I feel thee. Thy brow crowned with flowers, and 
the young green leaves of trees falling in tresses adown thy shoulders. Sunlight 
flashes from thy warm and lustrous eyes — eyes blue, and beaming with the azure; 
dye of the clear heavens. Thy voice is the melody of a thousand birds — the 
tinkling music of falling waters — the murmur of leafy trees, as they bend then? 
heads to each other, and whisper ineffable things of nature. Thy breath is noqr 
hOt with the languid odour of passionate flowers, now reviving with the freshness 
of the frolic breeze. On thy bosom repose the lilies in the purity of their white* 
Bess; in thy girdle smiles the ruddy, fragrant rose. Thy green mantle is spangled 
with dew-drops, and bedecked with the daisy, the cowslip, and the butter- 
cup. From thy home in the sweet South, where thou dwellest throughout the 
happy year, we trace thee hitherward, thou transient visitor of our northern 
dime ! We trace thee across the broad sea, along the path that thou hast smoothed 
for thyself through the vexed water*, that now glisten and smile — a liquid high. 
way for thy feet, as leviathan taketh his pastime around thee, and the playful 
dolphin gambols at thy presence. We trace thee wending up the mighty rivers, 
that swell and sparkle where thou raovest over them, whilst the .swallow, on 
skimming wings, ushers thee al )i)g thy way. All along the earth thy steps 
leave their traces — verdant, and odorous, and flowery. The violet sends 
forth its perfume where thy foot has fallen, and the spicy herbs exhale their aro- 
matic breath, when thou ha«t pressed them. As thou approachest the sunny 
plains, the chrysalis bursts out from its to:ub of leaves, and, flinging off the vest- 
ments of the grave, soars forth to meet thee in its glorified existence — that beau- 
tiful symbol of the human soul, to which the deep-seeing wisdom of Grecian 
poetry aptly gave the name of * Psyche.' In the forests, the ant, sagest of insects, 
awakes at thy call; and builds up her cities, and establishes that marvellous polity 
which might put to shame the wisest of human legislators. Upon the mountain, 
side, where the furze puts forth its bright orange blossoms, the bee floats around 
thee upon humming wings. The mavis and the merle welcome thee in the deep, 
bosky groves , and the lark, as he^cireles up into heaves, slag* to the angels that 
thou hast visited the earth I •>>.'. - --- • > . 

[Slingsby pauseth for dibhile ; he taketh up a volume of ' dimnest Spenser,' and 
readeth therein the 'Aegloga Quinta* of the 'Shepherds Calendar, .* He lay eft 
it dam,and resufneth his soliloquy] — ;' * * 

May, sweet May 1— to me thou art Nature's embodiment of a divine sentiment 
—the sentiment of love 1 The sister months that have • pr o o odo dihee are emblems, 
VOL. XXXIX. — KO. CCXXXirl. » ** ■<• ' •• '**« ' 2 o 
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too, of Ob**** * imtt Iwl thou art greater than they . MirdktfFakh.fir 
aha commti to the pare tint which she knows, as the evidence of things mv 
p will rite op agam to fife — flower, aid plant, and tree; and April it Hope, 



Jbraheghres the hrk early promise of bod and bloom, and ake teaches as to look 

forward to fruition aad l a almitj ; bat Mar it Lore — ' the greatest of all these.' 

such, mankind hat erer (eh her to be— and aa sack, for ages, hare they 



"' Hail beaaieoaa Hay, that doet 
Mirtk, and yoath, adwaad 
Wood* sad graves are of thy 
Hill and dale doth boast thy 

In 'the good old tones' — for, in the estimation of the poet and the sentimentalist, 
there was a great deal that was rery good in the old times that has passed away, 
though the utilitarian may gainsay the assertion — in the good old times m 
'Merrie England, 'ay, and in Ireland, too, for she has had her ineny hoars, though 
tears and pain hare so often marred their sunshine — in the good old times — I 
lore to linger orer the phrase — when the first fight of May dawned oat apon the 
last night of April, the young men, ay, and the young maidens too, sprang from 
their beds, and went forth from hamlet and Tillage, to the sound of tabor and flute, 
and pipe and drum — 

" 'With tinging and shooting, and Sony chere.* 

And so they wandered down the green lanes, and orer the dewy grass, and thus — 

** * To the greeoe wood they speeden hem all, 
To fetcben home May with their musicalL' 

There they 'gathered the May,' bearing away with them the beautiful branches of 
the thorn, covered with a mass of fra^ant blossoms, that looked as if a shower 
of perfumed snow had fallen on the tree orer night. Then they plucked in the 
field the fairest and the freshest flowers, and they bound them around the May- 
bushes in wreaths ; and so right joyously they tripped back ere the sun had yet 
risen shore the hill tops. And haply some fair girl, who had lain a-bed after the 
dawning, found at her lattice window, when she looked forth, the flower-garlanded 
bush, which her rustic lover placed there to reprove her, and make her blush and 
sigh that she had not gone ' a- Maying.' 

" 4 The may moneth of May, 
When love-lads masken in fresh any, 
— thilke same season when all is ydadde 
With pkasaunce ; the ground with grasse, the woods 
With green leaves, the bushes with blooming bods. 
Tonngthes folke now flocken in every where, 
To gather May-baskets and smelling brere ; 
And home they hasten the postes to dight, 
And all the Kirk pillours ere day-light, 
With hawthorns bods and sweete eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses, and soppes in wine.* 

{Here entereth Anthony Poplar. He cometh delicately when he seeth Sukosbv 
mouthing, and sitteth down unnoticed]. 
Such was May-day in the days of Edmund Spenser; and, in good faith, I 
cannot help being of the same mind as Palinode :— - 

U( that I were there 
To helpen the ladies their May-bush beare ; 
Ah 1 Piers, bene not thy teeth on edge to thinks, 
How great sport they gaynen with little swinck.' 

But, alas 1 those times are gone, as I said — the utilitarians have demolished May- 
ing, and, like matter-of-fact Piers, 'inly pitie their fondnease/ who— 

** * In lustiheda and wanton merryment ! 

Passen their time that should be sparely spent ;' 
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And 00 May-queens hare abdicated for ever ! One may as soon expect to see a 
living Dodo as a real Maypole ; and the delectable sport of ' Maying,' has given 
place to what, in a spirit of rueful pleasantry, which induces us sometimes to 
make a jest of our misfortunes, I might call ' Apriling* — when little clamorous 
urchins on the day before May, poke a twig, with a few withered leaves upon it, 
into your face, and, dancing about you, in a diabolical chorus, worry you with im- 
portunities to give ' something for the May-bush.* " 

[Here Poplab groweth impatient. After a time he essayeth gently to make his pre* 

sence known]. 

Poplab.— Ahem ! Ahem! 

Slinosby. — Bless me, my dear Poplar, is that you ? 

Poflab (dryly). — I should say so. 

Slinosbt How the deuce did you come here ? 

Poplar.— Oh 1 in the ordinary way — through the door. 

Slinosbt. — Well, I should have supposed as much. I mean how did yon get 
in without my knowing it?— you did not knock or make any noise. Yon must 
have crept in as stealthily as a cat upon me. 

Poplab. — Ay, for you were prowling and growling about like a mad dog. 
Had I disturbed you, ten to one you would have bitten me. I have a great 
terror of a poet's slaver. Who knows but I should have gone rhyming all my 
life — how horrible ! 

Slinosbt. — Ha ! ha ! You are an ungrateful fellow. I'll punish yon with a 
thousand lines in blank verse. 

Poplab.— Mercy, mercy ! — anything but that. I beg to apologise uncondi- 
tionally, and withdraw any expressions that may have offended you. 

Slinosbt. — Well, then, be comforted. How long are you here? 

Poplab. — Oh, a long time — five minutes, at the very least. 

Slinosbt.— I was thinking over the good old times, Anthony, when the lads 
and lasses went " a-Maying." 

Poplab. — I know that very well. I heard every word : you were at your old 
trick of thinking aloud. 

Suno8bt. — Well, then, I need not repeat them. And now, my dear Anthony, 
why should not we, too, go " a-Maying." 

ropLAB.— Nonsense, my dear Jonathan ; don't be absurd, pray. You forget 
these are not the days when men sit upon flowery banks, playing on pipes, 
but^ go steaming through the land to the whistle of a snorting high-pressure 
engine. 

Sltng8BT.— Nevertheless, upon the faith of a poet, I swear I will go a- 
Maving— ay, and have nrjr " May-basket" and my " Queene attone." 

Poplab. — Your fiddlestick, Jonathan. Who, in the name of bedlam, would 
risk her character by going off " skylarking" with you of a May morning? 

Sunosbt.— Character, Anthony — character I What do you mean, Sir ? 
Why, I tell you, my "Queen of the May" has a character the highest, the 
fairest, the sagest, of any she in the land 5 and though I say it, that shouldn't, I 
hope she is nothing the worse for "keeping company" with me ! 

roPLAB.— Well, Jonathan, you need not get so warm about the lady; I 
meant her no offence. Who is she, pray ? 

Sungsbt— Maoa, Anthony — our own dear, stately, sprightly, graceful 
Maoa. 

14 So I must gather knots of flowers, and buds, and garlands gay, 
For thou shalt be Queen of the May, Maoa — thou shalt be Queen of the May." 

Poplab. — Ha! ha! ha 1 I cry you mercy, Jonathan ; I thought you really 
meant to sally forth with pipe and tabor, "girt in gawdy greene," and prankt 
out in all sorts of old-world brarery, to " go a-Maying," as Don Quixote went 
a kmght-erranting. 

Slinosbt. — No, my dear Anthony; As my mistress is ideal, so shall my 
homage be intellectual. Flowers there shall be to crown my queen, but flowers 
that spring not from the earth, nor sink back again upon her Dosom— ours shall 
be flowers that will not fade away with the sunlight, but shall bloom unwither- 
ingly — the flowers of the mind — the divine flowers of poesy. 
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Poplab.^A right loyal conceit it is, and a pleasant with**; ao QeaTOn-prosfur 
thee. May the moon thine her brightest upon thee, and the stars shower down 
their tenderest light, as thoo goes* forth ere the dawning to coll these sweet 
flowers that thou speakest of. sat may a prosaic mortal lie me Tentnre to ask 
where lie those faery regions of poesy into which thou art to wander, and find 
songs as plentiful as blossoms on the thorn, and rhymes for the picking, like the 
flowers in the green fields ? 

■ SuHoaar*— -Nay, yon are bantering me, I see, Anthony. Alas! one finds no 
such enchanted regions now-a-daya. And so I shall even imitate the fashion of 
these degenerate days, and have my May-bash ready beforehand* like the 
little peripatetics in your streets, I hare already assailed certain friends of ours 
who I knew had many beautiful flowers in their gardens, and have asked them 
to ''give me something for theMay-bash." And so they have, Anthony, and with 
a willing heart and a liberal hand, till my arms are filled with the bright and 
fragraBt load, and I am forced to lay some of them aside till another occasion, 
Jbr I told you already these flowers do not wither. Come, now, and you shall 
help me to cull these flowers, and to deck our bush. Here they are alL . Shall 
we take them as they come, or dispose of them so that their colours *k * U 
harmonise, and their odours blend together ? 

Poplar— As you please. To my taste, a bouquet looks best where the hues 
are in contrast, and the fragrance of the wall-flower or the woodbine does not 
overcome the more delicate perfume of the rose or the vialet. 

SuHG8BY_Well, then, we shall attend to the effect both of harmony and 
contrast. Here are some May-flowers that will group beat together ; they are 
of the same family u-. 



• OHO. 
THE DAWN OV MAY. 



See the merry morning breaks 
• Through the mists a£ night, * 
And the lark with chanting takes 

Into heaven his flight : 
Flowers from slumber ope their eyes 

To the laughing day ; 
Sunshine fills the flushing skies— 
Tis the dawn of May I . -» . fu 

Tis the dawn of May, my love, 

Tis the dawn of May! 
TDpl and rove 
Through glen and grove; 
Tis the dawn of May. 



n. 

From the boughs the matin-breeze 
' Pearly dew-rain shakes, 
And the streamlet, as it flees, 

Babbling music makes ; 
Singing in the sunny air, 

Bees through meadows stray; 
So should we go forth, my fair, 
In the dawn of May. 

Tis the dawn of May, my love, 
t 'Tis the dawn of May 1 

Up! and rove 
Through glen and grove ; 
Tis the dawn of May. 
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. in. 
With the blossoms of the thorn 

I will deck thy hair. 
And the freshest rose of morn 

Pluck for thee, my fair 1 
All the brightest flowers that bloom 

On thy breast I'll lay, 
And the violet's sweet perfume 

Cull at dawn of May. , 

•Tis the dawn of Majr, my bye, 
. Tis the dawn of May 1 
Up 1 and rove 
Through glen and grove ; 
'Tis the dawn ofMay. 

5nr. 
Sunshine may not always last ; 

Clouds wiU come at eve ; 
And the lark, when day is past. 
Heaven shall songleas leave : . 
Flowers will droop at sultry noon ; 

Fresh winds die away 1 
Up! the dew will vanish soon 
With the dawn of May. 

Tis the dawn of May, my love ; 

Tis the dawn of May ! 
Up I and rove 
Through glen and grove; 
Tis the dawn of May 1 

Poplab.— What sort of flower do you call that, Jonathan ? Where did yon 
get it ? 

Slingsbt— An unpretending little primrose, plucked out of my own garden. 

Poplar. — Oh, I understand. Well, then, I suppose I had better make no 
observations upon it, but just stick it in to begin witn. 

Slingsbt.— Here is something good, I promise you, for it comes from a genial 
soil far away in the Channel Islands. Listen :— . 

LILIES OP THE VALLEY. 

BT MOBTIMM COLLI** 

I. 

Breezy bells of May I 

Hiding all the day 
Where the river ripples softly evermore, 

Where the shadows lie 

From the azure sky >. , v 
like the skins of angels on the heavenly shore ; 

Not a word pf sorrow, 

But a joyous carol .. | 

Sing to you the faeries nightly in their green apparel. 

IV 

Where's the maiden's bosom 
- 3 ^ < Snowy as your blossom:? . ... . .., ,,. - u 

Whiter than the sandy foam that brightens on the surge 1 

Where's there any trace 

Of your pliant grace, v . ■ *V * 

As from the claspings of the breeze ye tremble and emerge? 

Breezy bells of May-tide, 

Odorous at matins, 
Seldom rustle forms like yours in floating gauze and satins. 
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Hearken to my Ave 1 

As with toft and wavy 
Beauty ye are dwelling on the open lea; 

Bends no flower so sweet, 

Tender, ruddy feet, 
When they go a-Maying amid the woodlands five ! 

Breezy bells of Spring-time, 

That in valleys twinkle, 
Ever with your garlands fair my lady's locks I sprinkle. 

Pohjjl — You said truly ; they are beautiful flowers, of a delicate fragrance 
and graceful form. Mortimer is a capital horticulturist; we shall not fail to rifle 
his garden periodically. What think yon of this?— 

MAT. 

by avdkxw noaoix. 
L. 

Mid the heath's purple bells, on the lone mountain side, 

The brown bee is loudly humming ; 
In the deep- wooded vale, where the clear waters glide, 
The cuckoo tells Summer is coming. 
The wild flower's bloom 
Flings around rich perfume, 
Grove and glen are with melody ringing : 
While the torrent is seen 
Dashing down the ravine, 
And the lark is " at Heaven's gate singing." 



The hawthorn appears in her blossoms of snow, 

The primrose blooms in the deep dell, 
The violet in green moss is nestling below, 
And mid the brown fern, the harebell ; 
Yellow broom and foxglove 
Enliven the grove, 
Where the ivy and woodbine are creeping ; 
A dazzling sunbeam 
Sparkles bright on the stream, 
While the rose is in dewy tears weeping. 



The notes of the song-birds thrill loudly in glee, 

Till the woodlands with joy ring around us ; 
Sweet bloom is on meadow, and hedgeway, and tree. 
Rejoicing that Summer hath found us. 
Wild flowrets rare, 
Bees nestling there, 
*Mid fresh sweets of the newly-cut hay ; 
Sunbeam chasing shadow 
O'er mountain and meadow : 
All Nature seems joyful in May. 

Slikosbt.— A very pretty pansy, upon my word. What bright, gay colours, and 
how well varied — bind it up in the wreath by all means. I hope we may receive 
many a flower from our good friend, Andrew NichoU. 

Poplar (hopping about with his finger in his mouMJ— Holloa ! what is this ? 
Bless me, if myfinger isn't bleeding 1 

Slingsby. — Why it's just a little sweetbriar blossom, and you have pricked your 
finger with the thorn, that's all. 
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Poplar. — And a very sharp thorn it is, upon my word. Well, you'd better 
examine it yourself. I'll not touch it again, I promise you. 

Sungsbt — Be it so. Attend then and don't mind your finger n— 

A MAY DAT SONG. 

BY A CITIZBK. 

I. 

A song for merry, jocund May 

That tells of bummer's glad returning, 
Of country ioys, of calm delight, 
Free from the keen and bitter blight 
Of wintry blast, all hail the light 

Of May-day's son bright burning. 

n. 
It's very fine, my friend, for you 

Who have the country's joys before ye 5 
But for a " city bird " luce me, 
Immured in smoky misery, 
May, with its fine "jocundity," 

Is quite another story. 

in. 
For we've no flowers to scent the air, 

Within the close unwholesome city, 
And every time I turn a street 
Some odour I am sure to meet, 
Which I find anything but sweet, 

And see views far from pretty. 

IV. 

No " busy bee " ere ventures here, 
No wonder he should shun such places ; 

To swell his store he could not find 

E'en homed smiles* and to my mind, 

But little that is sweet or kind, 
At least, in people's faces. 

v. 

For trudging heated, scorching flags, 

Is not productive of good humour, 
With blistered soles to weary feet 
Toiling thro' each ill-watered street ; 
Is not that " exercise most sweet," 

That dreaming poets rumour. 

VI. 

Besides, if there's a breeze at all, 

Our common fate in town, alas I is 
To have our eyes with limestone lined, 
Till we are nearly gravel blind, 
In fact we've got a Simmoom wind, 

But, ah ! we've no Oasis. 

vn. 
Our atmosphere's by smoke obscured, 

And the cerulean heaven looks dusty, 
The milk's our only real sky blue. 
We've verdure in our squares, 'tis true, 
But of a mournful dingy hue, 

Like green-tea leaves half musty. 
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vm. 

No porting stream refresh oar gMa* 

Or waterfall with sound delightful, 
Save, now and then, 4 warring cart 
Which dribbles out with fretful start, 
And niggard flow, a scanty part 

Of fluid dark and frightful. 

IX. 

The swallows hare, I'm told, returned ; 

But I have looked in Tain to find than, 
Save swallows who, the whole year round, 
Within our eating rooms are found 
Devouring viands by the pound, 

While waiters gape behind them. 



No May-pole either can we boast 

To May-day joys inviting, 
And since the patent screw machine * 
For sweeping chimneys, Jack O'Green, 
His occupation gone, is seen 

No more, our hearts delighting. 

xx. 
Yet, never from my memory 

Is May's return excluded, 
I watched its. advent, for I knew 
That then my half-year's rent fell due ; 
And (not with quite your joy) J, too, 

Marked its approach as you did. 



Alas ! my friend, the circumstance 

Doth alter cases greatly ; 
80 while you're eulogising May,. 
Tho' I'd not wish to chide your lay, 
Excuse me if cannot say 

I sympathise completely. H. T. D. 

Poplar. — Stick that into the wreath, by all means, Anthony. It is picquant, 
and will contrast charmingly with the other flowers, sweets and bitters, as one 
sees every day in the world-- 

" Medio de fonts leporam, 
Surgit amari aliquid quod ipsis in floribus angat* 

And vet the fellow that sent it has a pleasant .humour ia hi* querulousness — an 
acid that leaves an agreeable flavour on the tongue. ■ Wa must take this poor 
'citizen,' some day or other, as. far as Cullenswood or Glasnevin, to give him a 
notion of the country. Go on,. Jonathan. \ * . ■.* /i 

Sunosbt.— Here are two little flowers. No name tells whence they come. 

BONO. 



Yon star that crests the ocean* , . 

With beams so chaste and bright ; 
Reflects its changeful motion 

Within its trembling light. 
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TfetikefiomeJieljfceingtf i 
Of rHneage- high and pasts * 

Whose soul is tronbled, seeing 
The sorrows men endure. 

% m. 

Btft ibe ocean, in its fever 
Beneath that starry power, 

Upon its crest for ever - 
^Receives the silver shower. 



And Ads, when tempest lashes 
This restless heart of mine, - : ** 
v. Each darksome biflow flashes 
A ray of light from thine. 



•<r 



Poplab. — IH be sworn that comes from Advena. Put it in by all means. 
Now for the second that he has sent:— 

80NO, 

x. , 

Happy Wrd t upon the- tree 

Swaying, singing thane— 
Seyy are mortals ever free tf 

From this weight of care? 

n. 

Wave there within some paradise 
** Immortal boughs of peace/ - 
Whenceman can utter harmonies 
For Heaven to hear, like these ? 

in. 

Tell me, ecstatic bird ! if thou 

Hast ever dwelt, as I, ,- 

Wingless beneath the haughty Drow 

Of a forbidding sky ? 

IV. 

Hast thou no voice to teUme this, 

AJX vocal as thouart ; <* 
So message^, my soul, of bliss 

From thine exulting heart ? 

. ,. . . ▼•. 

If not for ever doomed to woe, 

How long, sweet bird! how long? 
Beply— For I am fiuot so know 

The secretof thy song. 

vi. 

In vain ! yet there thou singest on 

With happy, heedless mirth;. rTr 
Half way to Heaven — me leaving lone 

And songless upon earth. 
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Very pretty, indeed Do you know, to write a good wag knot 
A lyrist dances, or rather ib& in fetters, there is to mock to 
the free action of hk powers. He most not only be curt, pointed, end metrically 
exact* bat he ma* choose language that m aot saerety melodious, bat words tint 
are vocaRaabU — I am forced to coin a word to ezprem my meaning. Everyone 
who has written much for great singers, knows now many words there are that 
read welt and yet are annmnageable for perfect singing. Come, let as proceed 
with oar wreath. I hare got something here of a rare beauty — a genuine 
child of die soil; none of your exotics from & foreign land: — 

fcOST AH> POOXD. 



"Whither art thon gone, fair Una?— 

Una, fair, the moon is gleaming; 
Fear no mortal eve, fair Una, 

For the Yery flowers are dreaming, 
And the twinkling stars are closing 

Up their weary, watching glances — 
Warders on Heaven's walls reposing 

While the glittering foe advances. 



( Una, dear, my heart is throbbing, 

Fall of throbbings without number ; 
Come! the tired-out streams are sobbing 

Like to children ere they slumber ; 
And the longing trees, rooming, 

Seek the earth's too distant bosom ; 
Sad fate ! that keeps from intertwining 

The earthly and the aerial blossom. 



" Una, dear, I've roamed the mountain, 

Bound the furze and o'er the heather; 
Una, dear, I've sought the fountain 

Where we rested oft together, 
Ah ! the mountain now looks dreary, 

Dead, and dark, where no life liveth ; 
Ah I the fountain, to the weary, 

Now, no more refreshment giveth. 



«' Una, darling, dearest daughter, 

Beauty ever gave to Fancy — 
Spirit of the silver water, 

Nymph of Nature's necromancy 1— 
Fair enchantress, fond magician, 

Is thine every spell- word spoken? 
Hast thou closed thy fairy mission ? 

Is thy potent wand then broken? 



" Una, dearest, deign to hear me, 

Fly no more, my prayer resisting 1"— 
Then a trembling voice came near me, 

Like a maiden to the trysting — 
Like a maiden's feet approaching 

Where the lover doth attend her ; 
Half forgiving, half reproaching, 

Came that voice so shy and tender. 
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vt 

" Must I blame thee, must I chide thee, 

Change to scorn the love I bore thee ? 
And the fondest heart beside thee. 

And the truest eyes before thee. 
And the kindest hands to press thee. 

And the instinctive sense to guide thee, 
And the purest lips to bless thee, 

What, O dreamer ! is denied thee? 



" Hast thou not the foil fruition ? — 
Hast thou not the full enjoyance, 

Of thy young heart's fond ambition, 
Free from every feared annoyance ? 

Thou hast sighed for truth and beauty- 
Hast thou failed then in thy wooing? 

Dreamed of some ideal duty — 
Is there nought that waits thy doing? 

vni. 

" Is the world less bright or beauteous, 

That dear eves behold it with thee ? 
Is the torch of life less duteous, 

That thou art helped to do it, prithee ? 
Is the near rapture non-existent, 

Because thou dreamest an ideal ? 
And canst thou for a glimmering distant 

Forget the blessings of the real ? 



" Down on thy knees, O, doubting dreamer ! 

Down ! and repent thy heart's misprision ;" 
Scarce had I knelt in tears and tremor, 

When the scales fell from off my vision. 
There stood my human guardian angel, 

Given me by God's benign foreseeing, 
While from her lips came life's evangel, 

" Live ! that each day complete thy being !" 

SLDfasBT. — Let us put that in the choicest place, amid the flowers that are the 
brightest and the sweetest. And see, take some of those green, dewy shamrocks, 
ana bind them in with this beautiful rose of our own island. A fine moral runs 
through those charming verses, even as a rich perfume exhales from a lovely 
flower. I know well whence this comes, though I may not say. What next, 
dear Anthony ? 

Poplab— . -Here is another offering from Mortimer Collins. 

Sunqsby— So much the better ; let us examine it :— 

PAKVA BOOA88E SAT EST. 
BY MOBTIMm OOLUHS. 



The glimmering sea is white with sails ; 

The flowers are flushing sweeter ; 
No longer roar the wintry gales 

In Anapaestic metre. 
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n. 
The lark, who lovds " gesang and lofty" 

OV R*essy moaod and heather-tuft 
Yon see the plover gliding*. * v 

m. 
Afar at sea the white-winged mew 

Byrock and islet flashes; ,fc v 
Along the dim? wood avenue 

The merry magpie dashes. 

IT. 

Such weather 'twas— so sweet a spring— 

Aid not at aft rhewatwii. t y .* *> 
Whmgtf CatallasTaistd his wing 

' l For oitoes Asiatic * -. » *♦* ■•* 



I also— where in Windermere'? 

The Bratha seeks an outlet- 
Would glad return to olden cheer, 

And breakfast on a troutleL . 

vx. 

Would gladly ply my Alpenstock 

Where " sexton sprites" are dwelling, 
And slake my summer thirst with* Jiock 
i Up&n tubfime Heferellynt " > ' •• K 

vn. 

But place the chess-board in the shade 

• Beneath the lilac blossom, ~- ^ 
Sweet as the locks of some fair maid 

*. When airs Favonian toss 'em ^ - «■ 

vm, 

As well to try a problem here, 

* *As tnerrily to carte a 

Cold pigeon-pie, by Windermere— 
" Sat est rogasse parva." 



1 



Poplar* — Hal ha! What a gay little wild flower, and smelling so freshly of 

the sen-taeezev' .Capital fallow-that Collins* Come bind it in, and goon. * / 

Si4irosBm^-Hal here's a Scefcfc blue-bell, and all the way r^orn^ Aberdeen. 



THE BONO OF OTHER TEARS. 
BY WXLUAM FOUTTR. 



Oh, lady, touch that chord again, 

And 8insj*agaiR 4batretmgis lay ; 
It was an old, familiar strain, 

Of long ago and for away : 
I heard it in the Highland North, 

'The land of songs that summon tears, 
And still it calls old feelings forth— . - 

I love the songs of other years; 
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They're like the mother's holy hymn, 

Whose blessed tones can ne'er depart, 
Though ears be deaf and eyes be din, 

And worldly ways have seared the heart ; 
They're like the first sweet smile of love, 

That still the grey-haired beauty wears; 
So changelessly our hearts they mow— 

The pleasant songs of other years. 

m. 

The mirth of old may make us sad, 

But may it never make us grieve ; 
The day most gloriously glad 

Is closed, in tears, by dewy eve. 
But still the eve is sweet as day, 
* And grander still its name appears, 
And joys that long have passed away 

Come back in song from other years. 

Poplar— -.What a mysterious power is that of melody I Surely, Song is the 
best, as she is the loveliest handmaiden of Memory. 

^ SuN08BY.~-Ay, Sir. She attires her mistress in colours the softest and the 
richest ; yet, ever will you find passing over the many-hued robe a shadow of a 
sad and solemn tint, as colours are shot through cloths of silk. Our own Moore 
—ah I he is still our own, though sleeping in a sister land — has touched this 
thought, and made it stand out in the illumination of his genius, before the eyes 
of man forever. ..... i 

" like the gale that sighs along, 

Beds of oriental flowers ; 
Is the grateful breath of song, 

That once was heard in happier boors. 
FUTd with balm, the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 
So, when Pleasure** dxsant is gene, i - 

Ita mem'iy lives in music's breath." 

Poplar. — There never was a poet to whom the last lines might be more truly 
applied than to Moore himself. It might be written on his tomb, 

" His memVy lives in music's breath.*' 

One scarce hears a strain of our native music — to say nothing of many a foreign 
air — that the memory of Moore does not come upon his heart, floating m upon the 
sweet sounds which he made his own, by a spell as potent as it is imperishable. 
Moore wants no monument. He shall not pass away from the lips of man, till 
the muse of Melody takes her farewell of earth, and returns to heaven. 

Slino8bt.-— Yes ; Moore wants no monument : but we want it — the world 
wants it. We want the shrine, at which young genius may worship ; that, as he 
looks on the image of Ireland's illustrious son, he may go forth with his heart 
inflamed with a holy ardour, to add another name to his country's literature. 
The world wants to show its grateful appreciation of him who filled the whole 
earth with song, and sent forta troops of angels to visit every homestead — from 
the palace in the city, to the hut in the Savannah — spirits of joy, and harmony, 
and love. 

Poplajl — Let us, then, bid God speed to the good work. May every man, 
woman, and child, give a helping hand to The Moore Testimonial. 

Sltnosby. — Look, dear Anthony, I think our wreath is complete. Wind it 
now, tastefully as you can, through the leaves of this hawthorn-bush, so that 
the white-scented blossoms may peep out through the flowers. There, that will 
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Come, Mar witli all thy I 

Thy sweetly-aeested than, 

Thy cooling evening: shown, 

Thy fragrant breath at mora 
When May -flies hannt the willow ; 

When May-t*wfa tempt the bee. 

Welcome, a thousand times welcome, shah thou be to as; and when oar dear 
Maoa shall go forth " a-Maying," to-morrow, ere 

** Aaron throw** her £ui> 
Frcah-qmlted <?>1o<ot through the are* 

she shall not be without her ** royafl throne ;" and, as oar " La^ Flora," of the 
pageant, on her shall attend — 

" A fayrefiocke of fc^ awl a fte* bead 
Of loveHe nypmhe*.'' 

And now, let as counsel all oar dear friends who shall meet her, to welcome her 
as in Mar she should be welcomed — with smiling looks and festive hearts. And 
though tier shall not, in reality, go " a- Maying," as in oiden times, yet may all 
hare the "joyaance" of this happy festival. * They mar "walke into the sweete 
meddowes and greene woodes, there to rejoyce their spirits with the beautie and 
savour of sweete flowers, and with the harmonie of birds praysing God in their 
kjnde:" and each of our younger readers may say, at least for this one day, as 
did Robert Herrick to his mistress ; — 

" Come, let ns goe while we are in oar prime, 
And take the harmless follies of oar time. 

We shell grow old apace and die 

Before we know oar libertie. 

Oar life is short, and oar day es ran 

As fast sway as does the sunne ; 
And, as a vapour, or a drop of nine, 
Once lost, can ne'er be found againe ! 

So, when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade — 

All love, all liking, all delight, 

Lies drowned with as in endless night ! 
Then, while time serves, and we are bat decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let's goe a-Maying.* 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND.* 



AS TREATED BT JACOBUS DE VORAGINE, WILLIAM CAXTON, AND HBKRY WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW. 



Before proceeding to notice the new 
poem with which Mr. Longfellow has 
gratified his many admirers, at this 
side of the Atlantic as well as at his 
own, it has occurred to us, that we 
may ofler no unacceptable service to 
our readers, if we give some account 
of the singular ana now almost for- 
gotten book, which has given to it its 
name, and the spirit of which has in. 
fluenced the American poet so much 
in its composition. 

Fed and surfeited as this generation 
has been by the everteeming harvests 
of exciting fiction, with every taste 
gratified, and every leisure moment 
filled up, it seems scarcely possible to 
conceive a state of existence when the 
same mental aliment was not forth- 
coming, and when what has become 
for us a very necessity of our daily 
lives was either utterly unknown, or 
was enjoyed as a luxury rarely and 
with extreme difficulty to be obtained. 
Compared with the astonishing fecun- 
dity of modern literature, this is un- 
questionably true 5 compared with the 
wonderful up-heaving of the intellec- 
tual surface which is now continually 
going on — throwing up smiling hills 
or devastating volcanos, down whose 
different sides flow fertilising streams 
or desolating lava— the former ap- 
pearance of the world of letters seems 
but an arid and immoveable plain, 
with a few giant oaks scattered at wide 
intervals over its uninviting bosom, 
and its horizon bounded by some inac- 
cessible mountains, whose heads are 
lost amid the clouds. The intellectual 
world of that period pretty closely re- 
sembled the material. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the feudal castle a 
little taste or cultivation may have been 
bestowed in fostering a few indigenous 



plants, that elsewhere, as not contribut- 
ing to the absolute wants of the people, 
were wholly neglected; and m the 
garden of the monastery, or in those 
tranquil parterres surrounded by the 
arched corridor of the cloister, where 
the monks paced up and down for 
exercise or meditation, the few seeds 
brought by pilgrim or crusader from 
the snores of the Mediterranean or the 
plains of Asia, were tended with loving 
care ; but around the cottage of the 
serf no garden smiled — no little patch, 
reclaimed from the waste or the rudely- 
tilled fields, gave indication that there 
were other wants besides the mere ma- 
terial ones of instinct, and that in their 
limited sphere, and with their limited 
leisure, the peasant and his child were 
akin to the baron in his hall and the 
lady in her bower. 

This did not arise wholly from a 
want of taste, or an incapacity of en- 
joying intellectual amusement; but, 
until the discovery of the art of print- 
ing, through an absolute impossibility 
of its being supplied. The precious 
manuscript, even if it could be under- 
stood or appreciated, was too valuable 
to be borne further from the scantily- 
filled shelves of the scriptorium or the 
library, than to the thronged hall of the 
castle, ortotheblazinghearth of the mo- 
nastic refectory. But in those uncon- 
scious "lyceums" — those foreshadow- 
ing "institutes" — for many a long age 
were the innate cravings of die human 
intellect and imagination supplied with 
iust as much of nutriment as kept them 
healthily alive, and prepared them for 
the abundant repast that in the fulness 
of time was prepared for them. Small 
and meagre as was the supply at that 
period, it is very questionable whether, 
m point of fact, there was not more en- 
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joyment in those Lenten days of lite- 
rature, than in the over- crowded car- 
nival of production in which we are 
living. Many are the true minstrels 
at this moment confiding the secrets 
of their hearts and the enthusiasm of 
their inspiration to the blank face of 
inanimate foolscap, who might envy 
the enjoyment that was occasioned, 
and the success that followed the lay of 
the rudest troubadour that ever sang 
in those days to the greedy ears of 
kerne and knight. We, who have 
grown fastidious from repletion, and 
who glance with a critical as well as an 
admiring eye over the choicest serial 
of a Dickens, a Lever, a Bulwer, or a 
Thackeray, can have little perception of 
the intense and thorough delight with 
which our forefathers listened to what 
constituted for them, what "Parlour 
Libraries," and %s Shilling Novels," 
and a thousand other similar publica- 
tions supply for us — the brief ro- 
mance of Knightly Chivalry, or the 
more elaborate legend of some saint. 
The latter was, beyond all question, 
the favourite subject, that at once 
awakened the fancy of the "author," 
and secured the attention of the 
" reader" in those days, if we may be 
permitted to make use of words so 
modern in their signification as those 
we have marked. The religious ele- 
ment, so largely mixed up with those 
narratives, was useful in many ways — 
not only for the opportunities which it 
presented of inculcating good advice 
on moral and spiritual subjects, but 
for its satisfying the consciences of both 
writer, reader, and listener, that the 
time devoted to the production or hear- 
ing of those legends was well spent. 
Thus, while the intended moral to be 
drawn from them attracted the atten- 
tion of the more religious, the romantic 
incidents and marvellous miracles which 
they unfolded enchained the admira- 
tion of the crowd. 

The most interesting collection of 
those legends, the one indeed, that, 
from its greater popularity and ac- 
knowledged superiority to all others, 
received the honourable and distinc- 
tive epithet of *' The Golden Legend," 
although originally published under 
another name, was that written by Ja- 
cobus de Voragine, an Italian bishop, 
in the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 



tury. No work in ancient or modern 
times was ever more popular. It was 
read, in every monastic, collegiate, or 
baronial hall in Europe. It was copied 
by innumerable transcribers — it was 
translated into every language : and 
when the wonderful art of printing al- 
lowed an easier reduplication of copies, 
next to the Bible itself, the work that, 
in the beginning of the typographical 
era, most exercised the printing-presses 
of Germany, of England, and of Italy, 
was this extraordinary book. 

In the monasteries, in the chateaux-, 
everywhere, says the anonymous edi- 
tor of the French translation before 
us, " The Golden Legend " was read 
with insatiable curiosity and delight. 
Those multiplied miracles to which the 
most profound conviction gave a wel- 
come credence — those martyrs so in- 
trepid in the midst of the severest tor- 
tures — all those wonders influenced the 
dullest and most lethargic spirits. "To 
every attraction of the most artfully 
constructed romance, and the most en- 
tangled confusion of events, *• The 
Golden Legend " added the character 
of an incontestible veracity. At every 
page do we not meet the devil, disguis- 
ed under an ever-new form, attempt- 
ing to take some artful advantage of 
the servants of God ? — the devil with 
whom that age was so pre-ocoupied, 
with whom it waged such an ob- 
stinate and unfruitful war, and whom 
it hated with such cordial sincerity. 
In spite of all the supernatural power 
which he was so ready to exhibit, Satan 
was always scoffed at, baffled, and often 
beaten in the recitals of the " Legend ;" 
and this denouement never failed to be 
received with shouts of triumphant 
laughter, by those who listened with 
all their ears, as some clerk read aloud 
to them the ever-welcome pages.* 

In reading through this singular 
book, we marked, as we went along, 
whatever appeared to us worthy of par- 
ticular remembrance; but ere we reach- 
ed the end of the first volume, we found 
that our pencil had left its memorial 
almost on every page. We trust that 
the reader will not object if we should 
present him with some of the results of 
our reading. The following passages 
are given faithfully in point of sub- 
stance, in a condensed form, and with- 
out any attempt to give an exact ver- 
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bal translation. The first we shall 
present refers to the temptations and 
masqueradings of the devil. 

In the " Legend of St. Andrew," 
who is represented as a person of small 
figure, with a brown complexion, and 
a thick beard (vol. i. p. 19), there 
is mention made of a certain bishop, 
who had a peculiar veneration for the 
saint, and was, in consequence, ex. 
posed to a very great temptation of 
the devil The demon, jealous of the 
virtue of this holy man, wished to 
tempt him ; and, assuming the form of 
a most beautiful woman, came to the 
palace of the bishop, and expressed a 
wish to confess herself to him. He de- 
sired her to be conducted to his peni- 
tentiary, to whom he had delegated all 
his powers. The lady, however, re- 
fused to confess herself to any person 
but the bishop himself, so that he had 
to consent to hear her. She stated 
that she was the daughter of a king, 
and that she had long determined to 
devote her virginity to Christ ; and that 
to avoid a marriage, into which her 
friends wished to force her, she had fled 
to him for counsel and protection. The 
bishop, in admiration of one so young 
and beautiful thus triumphing over 
worldly prospects and the allurements 
of the senses, received her very gra- 
ciously, and invited her to take up her 
dwelling in his house. At dinner on 
the same day she sat opposite the bi- 
shop at table, when her artfulness and 
beauty were near seducing the heart 
of the deceived and unsuspecting pre- 
late into a momentary sin of thought, 
a loud knocking was heard at the 
door, and the person on the outside 
demanded, in a loud voice, that it 
should be opened. 

The lady expressed her opinion that 
none but a very well-informed person 
ought to be permitted to sit down at 
table with a bishop, and that if the 
stranger could not answer one or two 
difficult questions he ought not to be 
admitted. By common consent she was 
selected to put the questions, and she 
did so. The first question was, u What 
was the most wonderful thing God 
had made in a small compass ?" The 
stranger sent back an answer that it 
was the human countenance, for that 
among the myriads who have been 
born since the creation of the world, 
or who will be created till the end of 
time, there never yet existed two per- 
sons whose faces were identically alike, 



and within this small space God has 
placed all the senses of the body. All 
the persons present admired this an* 
swer, and said it was true, and very 
beautiful. The lady then said that she 
would propose a second question more 
difficult than the former, which would 
put his wisdom to the proof. She then 
asked him, «« Where is it that the earth 
is higher than heaven ?*' The stranger 
answered that it was where Jesus 
Christ was ; for he having a human 
body, which was originally drawn from 
the earth, the place where that adorable 
body was must be higher than heaven* 
This answer was equally well received 
as the other ; and the lady then said 
that she should put a third question, 
the solution of which was more difficult 
than the others. She then asked, 
•• WTiat was the distance between earth 
and heaven ?" The stranger said unto 
the person who brought him this ques- 
tion, " Go and tell the person who has 
sent thee to answer it himself— no one 
ean do so more exactly than he, fbr the 
distance between heaven and earth has 
been measured by him, upon the oc- 
casion of his being hurled out of heaven 
into the abyss ; for it is not a woman 
who is within, but the devil, who has 
taken upon him the appearance of a 
woman." Great was the consternation 
consequent upon this discovery, in the 
midst of which both the devil and the 
stranger disappeared. The bishop 
repented of his weakness with many- 
tears, praying that he should be al- 
lowed to know the name of his pro* 
tector ; and it was at length revealed to 
him that it was St. Andrew himself.— 
Vol. i. p. 22, et seq. 

A somewhat different version of this 
story is given in the t€ Legend of St. 
Barthelmy " (vol. i. p. 254), to whom 
the discomfiture of the demon is attri- 
buted. It is stated that a certain lord 
had a great devotion for St. Barthel- 
my, which provoked the anger of the 
devil; and, behold, he appeared to him 
as a young girl of very great beauty : 
and the lord having cast his eves upon 
her, invited her to dine with him, and 
when they were at dinner she endea- 
voured to excite in him a violent pas- 
sion ; and the blessed Barthelmy, dis- 
guised as a pilgrim, came and struck at 
the door of the chateau demanding ad- 
mission with great eagerness, in the ho- 
nour of St. Barthelmy. The lord did not 
wish to receive him under the circum- 
stances, but sent him a loaf, which the 
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pilgrim refu se d to leeni; 
prayed the lord to tell him 



and he 
i what m 
peculiar to the human nee. He an- 
swered that it was the faculty of kugh- 
ter; but the woman aakl, " It b rather 
sin—for man is conceived, born, fires, 
and dies in sin." Barthehny replied 
that the answer of the lord was just, 
but that of the woman was more pro- 
found. Then the pilgrim asked the lord 
to tell him what place it was, being 
onlv a foot in extent, in which God 
had manifested the greatest miracles 
the world had seen. And he answered 
that it was the place in which our Sa- 
viour's cross was planted, for there 
had God worked his greatest wonders. 
But the woman said it was the head of 
man, which contains a little world in 
itself; and the apostle approved both 
the one and the other of these opi- 
nions. At last he asked, what is the 
distance between the highest heaven 
and the deepest hell ? — and the lord 
baring said that he did not know, the 
woman exclaimed—" I know it well ; 
for I myself have gone through the 
entire way." And then the devil uttered 
a frightful cry, and disappeared. 

Throughout these legends the devil 
appears in a variety of forms, but is 
generally foiled bv & coup-de-main from 
the particular saint to whom the chap- 
ter may be dedicated. Thus in the 
desert, when St. Anthony had over- 
come a great temptation, the devil ap- 
peared to him under the semblance of 
a black child, and confessed he was con- 
quered. A similar story is told in one 
of the versions of the Irish Legend of 
St. Brendan, to which we shall more 
particularly allude hereafter. Before 
we leave this portion of our subject 
we must be permitted to give a story 
from the "Legend of St. Basilius," 
which appears to us to be one of the most 
pleasing of the many which are founded 
on a similar bargain with the demon, 
for the possession of a beloved object. 
Caideron may have had this particular 
legend before him when writing his 
'•Wonderful Magician ;" a- fb<* inci- 
dent of the letter to the demon, and its 
final surrender, resemble those in his 
drama, with the exception that his hero 
Cyprian signs the instrument for his 
soul's surrender with his own blood ; 
and instead of being torn from the de- 
mon's hands at the catastrophe, in the 
last act, the devil is represented as 
mounted on a serpent, in sight of all the 
people of Antioch, with the blank parch- 



a a fl in his hand ; Jhe&tsi writing hav- 
ing vanished through a miracle of God, 
in reward of the fidelity of Jnstina. 
The story from the "Legend of Si. 
BasQhis" is as foUows: — 

A nobleman, who wascaBed Herard, 
had an only daughter, whom he wished 
to consecrate to our Lord; but the 
enemy of the human race knew this 
resolution, and he kindled in the breast 
of one of the servants of Herard a vio- 
lent passion for the young girl. And 
when he saw that it was impossible for 
him, being a slave, to expect thai he 
would ever obtain possesaon of the no- 
ble msiden, he went to consult a certain 
magician, and promised him a large 
sum of money if he would assist him 
in his project. The magician said to 
him — "llat is a thinglcannot do : but 
if you wish, I will send you to the de- 
mon, who is my master ; and if yon do 
what he will tell you, you will obtain 
what you desire." And the young man 
said—" I will do all that he will tell 
me." Then the magician wrote a letter 
to the devil, and sent it to him by this 
young man ; and this epistle was con- 
ceived in these terms: — "My Lord, 
as there is nothing that I desire better 
than to draw as many people as possible 
from the Christian religion, and to sub- 
ject them to your will, to the end that 
your power may increase every day, I 
send you this young man, who is con- 
sumed with love of a certain girt. I 
beseech you, then, that he obtain his 
desire, that you may be glorified in 
him, and that I thus may be able to 
procure you other disciples." And the 
sorcerer gave the young man the letter, 
and said to him — " Go at such an hour 
of the night among the tombs, and stop 
at the sepulchre of a pagan, and call 
the demons, and throw the letter into 
the air, and immediately they will come 
towards thee." And the young man 
called the devils, and threw the letter 
into the air; and the prince of darkness 
came, surrounded by a great multitude 
of devils: and when he had read the 
letter, he said to the young man — " Do 
you believe in me, in order that I may 
accomplish thy will ?" And he said — 
" I so believe, O Lord 1" And then 
the devil said to him — " Do you deny 
Jesus Christ?" And he said — "I deny 
him." And the devil said to him — 
"You, like other Christians, are a 
trickster : for when you have need of 
me, you come to me, and having ob- 
tained what you desire, you then deny 
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me, and yon return to your Jesus 
Christy and he receives you back, be- 
cause he is so very gracious. But if 
you wish that I accomplish your will, 
give me a letter under your own hand, 
in which you will confess that you have 
renounced thy baptism and the Chris- 
tian profession, and that you will ac- 
knowledge thyself my slave, before 
being condemned with me on the day 
of judgment." Immediately the de- 
mented young man made the writing 
with his own hand, in which be denied 
Jesus Christ, and proclaimed himself a 
servant of the devil. And presently 
the demon called to him the spirits of 
impurity ; and he commanded them to 
go to the before-mentioned girl, and 
to inflame her heart with such a pas- 
sion for this young man that she could 
not resist it. And they went, and 
they did their bidding so effectually, 
that the maiden threw herself on the 

f round before her father, and said to 
im :— u Have pity on me, O my fa- 
ther! for I am grievously tormented 
with the love I feel for this young man 
who is in thy house. Have pity on 
her to whom you have given life, and 
show towards me the love of a father. 
Oh ! unite me to him whom I love, and 
for whom I am so grievously tormented ; 
if not, you will cruelly see me perish 
before thee, and on tne day ofjudg- 
ment you will be held responsible for 
my fate." And the father wept, and 
said to his daughter — " What has hap- 
pened to thee, unfortunate child? How 
is this? Who is he who has taken 
away my treasure ? Who is he who 
has extinguished the sweet light of 
mine eyes? I thought to unite 
thee to the celestial Spouse ; I thought 
in thee to secure my salvation, — and 
you deliver yourself to an insensate 
love. Oh, my daughter 1 consent that 
I join thee to God, as I had de- 
cided, in order that you may not lead 
my old age to sorrow and to hell." 
And she cried out, saying — "My 
father, accomplish my desire, or you 
will presently see me dead." And as 
she wept bitterly, seemed as if she 
would carry out her words. The fa- 
ther, by the advice of his friends, ac- 
complished the wish of his daughter, 
and gave her to the young man as his 
wife. And when they were together, 
the young man would not enter the 
church, nor make the sign of the cross, 
nor recommend himself to God ; and 
this was remarked by many, who said 



unto his wife — " Enow that the man 
whom thou hast chosen for thy husband 
is not a Christian, and never enters 
the church." And when she heard this 
she was seized with grief, and tore 
herself with her nails, and struck her 
breast and said — " Alas 1 unfortunate 
that I am. Why have I ever come into 
this world? Would to God that I were 
dead 1" And when she had related 
to her husband what she had learned, 
he said that it was not so, but that all 
was false that she had heard. And she 
said — " If you wish that I believe you, 
let us enter the church to-morrow, you 
and I." And when he found that he 
could not further dissemble, he related 
to her everything that had passed be- 
tween him and the demon. And when 
she heard it she began to weep, and 
hastened to the blessed Basilius, and 
she told him everything that had hap- 
pened betwixt her husband and her. 
self. And then Basilius called to him 
the young man, and learned from his 
own lip all that had taken place ; and 
he said to him — " My son, do you wish 
to return to our Lord ?" •« Yes, lord/' 
said the young man : " but I cannot, 
for I have denied Him, and have given 
myself to the demon." And Basilius 
said — " Dear friend, do not give way 
to despair : God is merciful, and will 
receive thy repentance." And he took 
the young man, and he made the sign 
of the cross upon his forehead, and 
shut him up alone. In three days 
he visited him, and said — "How do 
you find yourself, my son?" "Lord," 
said he, u I am in great torment, and I 
cannot support the clamours nor the 
terrors of the devils ; for they take pos- 
session of my mind, and they taunt me, 
saying, ' Thou earnest to us : it is not 
we who have sought thee.'" And Basi- 
lius said — " Do not be frightened, my 
son ; but believe firmly in Jesus Christ." 
And he gave him a little food, and 
made the sign of the cross, and left him 
alone again, and he prayed for him. 
And some days after he visited him, and 
said — " How do you find yourself, my 
son ?" And he saicU— " My father, I 
hear from afar the threats and cries 
of fury of the demons; but I see 
them no longer." And then Basilius 
gave him nourishment again, and made 
the sign of the cross, and closed the 
door, and went away, and prayed for 
him. He returned again on the third 
day, and he said to him — " How do you 
find yourself now, my son ?" «• Well, 
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man of God. I have this day seen thee 
in a vision ; you combated for me with 
the devil, and you have conquered." 
And after that, Basilius led him forth ; 
and he assembled all his clergy, his re- 
ligious, and the people, and he recom- 
mended them to pray for the young, 
man ; and holding him by the hand, 
he conducted him to the church. And 
then the devil came, accompanied by 
a great crowd of evil spirits, and he 
was seen to seize upon the young man, 
and to endeavour to tear him from the 
hands of the saint. And the young 
man began to cry out — " Aid me, man 
of God." And the Evil One assailed 
him with such force that he drew the 
saint with him when drawing the young 
man. And the saint said — " Abomina- 
ble spirit of darkness, art thou not sa- 
tisfied with thine own damnation, but 
thou must come to tempt the creatures 
of my God ?" And the devil made 
this answer, which a great multitude 
heard — " Basilius, thou dost me wrong. 
We did not go to him, but he came to 
us ; and he has denied his God, and he 
confesses my supremacy. Behold his 
writing, which I hold in my hand." 
And Basilius answered — " Let us not 
cease to pray until this writing be de- 
livered.to us. " And as the bishop was in 
prayer, and held his hands extended to 
heaven, the letter was carried through 
the air, so that all saw it, until it 
reached the hand of the holy Basi- 
lius ; and he took it, and said to the 
young man—" Dost thou know this in- 
strument ?" And he said — " Yes ; and 
it is written with my hand." And 
then Basilius led him to the church, 
and made him worthy of assisting at 
the holy mystery, and gave him certain 
religious rules to follow, and restored 
him to his wife. 

There are many other points of view 
in which these curious legends are wor- 
thy of notice ; but our space at present 
forbids us entering on them at any 
considerable length. Perhaps the most 
obvious of these is the oriental character 
of many of them. Not only are birds 
and beasts introduced pretty much 
as we see them in the eastern stories, 
but tales of destiny, identical almost in 
every important particular with those 
in the Arabian Nights, are occasionally 
to be met with. Thus in " The Le- 
gend of St. Julien" (vol. i. page 125) 
the account of the young man going 
to the chase — his meeting with a stag, 
which rebukes him for his pursuit, tell- 



ing him that he would be the mur- 
derer of his own father and mother — 
of the young man's efforts to escape 
the commission of the predestined 
crime — and of the circumstances that 
brought about its unconscious fulfil- 
ment — all might be told by Scherezad 
herself. The story of the Fisherman 
and the Spirit or Geni also has its pa- 
rallel in the " Legend of St. Margaret** 
(vol. L p. 155), the mode of impri- 
sonment adopted by Solomon being 
the same in both instances, Hie devfl 
tells the saint that Solomon had en- 
closed an infinity of demons in a vase ; 
and that after his death the Jews, be- 
lieving that they would find in it a 
great treasure, broke the vase ; and 
the devils, having thus escaped, filled 
all the air. The mention of the stag 
in the legend of St. Julien reminds us 
of the many times this animal is intro- 
duced in our Irish " Golden Legend," 
Colgan's " Acta Sanctorum," particu- 
larly that recorded in the life of St. 
Fintan, upon the occasion of St. Fin- 
log and Columbanus, the son of Kyn- 
chada, taking their leave of him. No 
person being at hand to carry their 
luggage, whatever it may have been, 
St. Fintan rang his bell, when two 
stags came out of the neighbouring 
wood, and approached them. On the 
horns of one of them he desired Colum- 
banus to place his portion: and St. 
Finlog having placed nis on the other, 
St. Fintan desired them to follow these 
miraculous porters and guides, which 
they accordingly did — (Acta Sanct. c 
xii. p. 12). Perhaps a still more ex- 
traordinary resemblance between the 
oriental stories and some of the monas- 
tic legends, particularly those which 
had their origin in this country, is that 
of Sinbad's mistaking a sleeping whale 
for an island ; and the subsequent cir- 
cumstances, which are identically the 
same, with, perhaps, the best known 
incident in the wonderful voyage of 
St. Brendan, to which we shall pre- 
sently refer. " It would be curious," 
says M. Achilb Jubinal, in his intro- 
duction to the version of this legend 
which he has given to the world, « r to 
discover whether this narrative was 
transmitted to Arabia from Ireland, 
or whether the imagination of two 
peoples, situated under latitudes of 
civilisation so different and so remote, 
caused it to be created by both at the 
one time." This legend is not given 
by Jacobus de Voragine, as we shall 
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point out. But the oriental resem- 
blances to which we were alluding are 
to be found abundantly scattered 
through his pages. Thus, in addition 
to the instances already mentioned, 
Simon, the magician, in the " Legend 
of St. Peter," made statues of bronze 
and marble to laugh ; and more than 
M. Dessaire has yet succeeded in 
doing, made dogs to sing I By-the-bye, 
the efforts of this Simon to fly, strongly 
remind one of the aerial ambition of 
Basselas and Peter Wilkins ; with a 
more fatal result in his case, as may be 
seen in this legend — p. 297. In the 
" Legend of St. Martin," a dog pre- 
sumed to bark at one of his disciples, 
who turned round, and said to the dog — 
"In the name of Martin, I command 
you to be silent ;" and immediately the 
dog became silent, as if his tongue had 
been cut out — (vol. i. p. 348). This 
mild treatment of the canine disturber, 
shows at what a very early period of 
the world the philanthropic family of 
Martin were opposed to all unnecessary 
" cruelty to animals.'* In the " Legend 
of St. Vitus, an obliging eagle brings 
him food every day — (vol. l. p. 147). 
While in that of St. Paul the Hermit, 
a well-bred crow brings him a loaf for 
his daily repast ; and on the occasion 
of the visit of St. Antony, with the 
forethought characteristic of this saga- 
cious bird, he brings two — (vol. i. p. 
75). With respect to serpents, vipers, 
&c, we have anecdotes in abundance, 
from one of these it appears that Ire- 
land is not the only island from which 
serpents have been miraculously 
driven : and St. Hilarius may dispute 
the honour with St. Patrick. In the 
legend of the former saint, it is men- 
tioned that when driven into exile by 
the Arian bishop, he came into the 
Isle of Galiinana, which was full of 
serpents; and, after having disem- 
barked, he chased the serpents, which 
fled before his face ; and he planted a 
post in the middle of the island, and 
lie ordered them to be content with 
that portion of the land which he left 
unto them — (vol. i. p. 78). From 
this account it will be seen that St. 
Hilarius acted with more generosity 
than St. Patrick, having made this 
polite and hospitable compromise with 
the aborigines, which would have been 
more characteristic of an Irish saint. 

Amusing as many of those legends 
unconsciously are, there are some of 
them absolutely comic. Of this class, 



perhaps, the two very short ones that 
follow may serve as specimens. We 
wonder how the latter, in particular, 
escaped the omniverous appropriation 
of Southey. A ballad by him on that 
subject would be worth some of his 
epics, and all the laureate odes, pali- 
nodes, and perennials that, unfortu- 
nately for his own fame, he was tempted 
to sing. 

In the "Legend of Saint Nicholas" 
there is a story of a certain Jew, who 
made an image of the saint, and placed 
it in his house to guard his treasures, 
informing this sculptured representa- 
tive of his patron, that if he did not 
faithfully discharge his duty of preserv- 
ing them from thieves or any other 
loss, he would punish him severely for 
his neglect. One day robbers came 
and despoiled the house, and the Jew, 
faithful to his promise, lashed the statue, 
on his return, in the most vigorous man- 
ner, and with the most complete sue* 
cess: for the saint appeared to the 
robbers all bleeding from his wounds, 
and asked them why he was compelled 
to suffer such tortures and indignities 
for their dishonesty? There being 
"honour among thieves" at that period, 
they at once returned, mentioned the 
wonderful occurrence to the Jew, and 
restored him his property. The con- 
version of all parties, of course, followed 
this miracle — (vol. i. p. 31^. 

The next is still better; it is given in 
the " Legend of Saint Martin," already 
mentioned. 

It appears that two beggars carried 
on a very profitable trade in imploring 
alms through the city of Tours. As 
one of them was blind and the other 
paralytic, they excited a good deal of 
commiseration — the latter being obliged 
to be carried by the former. Upon the 
occasion of the translation of the relics 
of the saint, they were informed that 
all the sick persons who happened to be 
in the way of the procession were cured 
of their diseases. Not being anxious 
for the removal of their infirmities, 
which brought them so good a harvest, 
they thought it better to get out of the 
way; but going, by mistake, into the 
very street the procession was passing 
through, and meeting the relics, melan- 
choly to relate, they were cured in spite 
of themselves 1 — (vol. i. p. 353). 

As we have stated at the beginning 
of our remarks, "The Golden Legend" 
became, after the discovery of printing, 
the iavourite, and, for a time, the chief 
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work on which the professors of the 
new art exercised their ingenuity and 
skill. Before the year 1500, it is stated 
by Brunet, in his" Manuel du Libraire," 
that no less than seventy-four editions 
had appeared, and that up to that 
period it had been translated thirty 
times into foreign languages. Of these 
last the one that we are now about to 
call the attention of the reader to is 
that which was printed by the father of 
British typography, at London, in the 
year 1483 — a remarkably fine copy of 
which we have had the pleasure of ex- 
amining in the Grenville collection of 
the British Museum. Caxton's " Gol- 
den Legend" is not a mere translation 
of the work of Jacobus de Voragine. 
He incorporated along with the legends 
contained in that work some of those 
which are to be found in Capgrave's 
"Nova Legenda Anglise," printed by 
Wvnkin de Wbrde, in 1516, but in a 
fuller and more complete form — not 
permitting himself to take the liberties 
that compiler has allowed himself with 
respect to the various ancient legends 
he nas collected. Of these by many 
degrees the most interesting and im- 

K>rtant is the "Legend of Saint 
RENDAN." 

This legend, for a long time unde- 
servedly neglected and almost unknown, 
has of late years attracted the notice of 
some of our most sympathising and 
loving writers on the deeply interest- 
ing subject of the ancient ecclesiastical 
and national annals of this island. In 
the ever lively and picturesque descrip- 
tions of the western coast of Ireland 
left us by the late lamented Caesar 
Otway, the venerable form of the saint- 
ed wanderer often passes before our 
eyes, as the enthusiastic tourist traces 
him from island to island, in his prepa- 
rations for the marvellous voyage into 
the " great sea ocean," till then, and 
for many centuries afterwards, unex- 
plored. While, in our own pages, the 
antiquarian and the poet have built 
upon the grey foundations of his story, 
either the fantastic superstructure of in- 
genious theory, or the more ambitious 
edifice of the imagination. 

" The legend which concerns him," 
says M. Achiile Jubinal, " is, without 
doubt, if we may judge by the mul- 
titude of narratives founded upon 
it which still exist, one of those which 
were most widely diffused in the mid- 
dle ages. This kind of monkish 
Odyssey is to be found, in fact, in most 



of the old European dialects; and, 
thanks to the marvels of which it is the 
subject, it must have obtained an im- 
mense popularity with our ancestors, 
and with tne inhabitants of the British 
isles generally — a people that have 
been at all times the playmates of the 
ocean." 

In the Bibliotheque Royale, at Paris, 
there are to be found no less than eleven 
MSS. of the original Latin legend, 
whose dates vary from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century. In the old 
French and Romance dialects, copies, 
both in prose and verse, are abundant 
in the various public librariesof France; 
while versions in the German, Dutch* 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese lan- 
guages, are scattered through the mo- 
nasteries and libraries of those coun- 
tries. Indeed, the two latter peoples 
have not been satisfied with preserving 
the legend of Saint Brandon ; they have, 
on more than one occasion, fitted out 
armaments to ascertain the locality of 
those islands which the saint was sup- 
posed to have discovered. 

The first expedition, says M. Achiile 
Jubinal, which had this object in view 
was that of Fernando de Troya and 
Fernando Alvarez, in 1526. It was 
not followed, as may well be imagined, 
by any successful result ; but this did 
not discourage the partisans of the sin- 
gular illusion which had drawn these 
two men to seek for the unknown is- 
land, since, somewhat later, Doctor 
Herman Perez de Grado fitted out a 
little armament destined for the same 
discovery. This new attempt was not 
more happy than the preceding. 

In fine, a third expedition, confided 
to the renowned mariners Fray Lorenzo 
Pinedo and Gaspard Perez de Acoata, 
departed from the port of Palma, which 
had witnessed the disappointment of 
the previous undertakings ; but did not 
obtain any greater success. It is pro- 
bable that, after this, the zeal of the 
Spaniards chilled considerably; for 
during a century there was no further 
attempt made to discover the position of 
this island. But, in 1721, Don Joan 
de Mur, governor of the Canaries, con- 
fided a ship to Gaspard Dominguez, 
which departed from the port of Santa 
Cruz, and returned, after many months* 
without having discovered anything. 
From that time no further expedition 
has been attempted. It was, however, 
a popular belief in Spain for a long 
time, that the Isle of Saint Brandon, 
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who was called San Borondon, had 
served as an asylum for King Roderick 
against the Moors, and that this mo- 
narch dwelt there, in an impenetrable 
fortress : and, finally, that it was di- 
vided into seven opulent cities ; that it 
had an archbishop, six bishops, sea- 
ports, large rivers ; and that the inha- 
bitants were Christians, loaded with 
riches and all the other gifts of fortune. 

The Portuguese were not behind the 
Spaniards in the vividness of their ima- 
gination. They were for a long period 
firmly persuaded that the Isle of Saint 
Brandon was the asylum of Kins Don 
Sebastian ; and when they beheld the 
Indies for the first time, they were 
convinced they had at length discover- 
ed the long-sought-for Island of Saint 
Brandon.* 

There must have been something 
particularly captivating in this belief 
in the existence of some shadowy island 
of the blessed — some fairy paradise re- 
posing— 

m in the giant embrace of the deep," 

within the sight of man, and seem- 
ingly within easy reach of his ambition, 
as it is to be met with among races the 
most distinct, and in countries the 
most widely separated from each other — 
not to speak of the different varieties of 
this illusion preserved in the traditions 
of the peoples inhabiting the western 
and southern shores of Europe, such as 
the Owerdonnau IMon, or Green Islands 
of the Ocean, of the Welsh, in search of 
which the enchanter Merlin sailed in 
his house of glass, and from which ex- 
pedition he never returned ;f or what 
is founded upon the optical illusion oc- 
casionally to be seen from the coast of 
Sicily. It is somewhat strange to find 
it at the very opposite side of the globe 
from that in which it probably origi- 
nated, and as firmly believed in by the 
soft islanders of the Southern Pacific as 
it ever was by the hardy inhabitants of 
our Northern Atlantic isle. 

" The Tonga people universally and 
positively believe in the existence of a 
large island lying at a considerable dis- 
tance to the N. W. of their own islands, 
which they consider to be the place of 
residence of their gods, and of the souls 
of their nobles and mataboohes. This 
island is supposed to be much largerthan 



all their own islands put together ; to 
be well stocked with all kinds of useful 
and ornamental plants, always in a 
state of high perfection, and always 
bearing the richest fruits and the most 
beautiful flowers, according to their re- 
spective natures : that when these fruits 
or flowers are plucked, others imme- 
diately occupy their place; and that 
the whole atmosphere is filled with the 
most delightful fragrance the imagina- 
tion can conceive, proceeding from 
these immortal plants. The island is 
also well stocked with the most beauti- 
ful birds, of all imaginable kinds, as 
well as with abundance of hogs, all of 
which are immortal, unless they are 
killed to provide food for the Hotooas, 
or gods ; but the moment a hog or 
bird is killed, another living hog or 
bird immediately comes into existence 
to supply its place, the same as with 
the fruits and flowers ; and this, as far 
as they know or suppose, is the only 
mode of propagation of plants and ani- 
mals. The island of Bolotoo is supposed 
to be 90 far off as to render it dangerous 
for their canoes to attempt going there ; 
and it is supposed, moreover, that even 
if they were to succeed in reaching so 
far, unless it happened to be the parti- 
cular will of the gods, they would be 
sure to miss it. They give, however, 
an account of a Tonga canoe, which, 
in her return from the Fejee islands 
a long time ago, was driven, by stress 
of weather, to Bolotoo. Ignorant of 
the place where they were, and being 
much in want of provisions, and see- 
ing the country abound in all sorts of 
fruit, the crew landed, and proceeded 
to pluck some bread-fruit ; but, to their 
unspeakable astonishment, they could 
no more lay hold of it than if it were a 
shadow. They walked through the 
trunks of the trees, and passed through 
the substance of the houses (which were 
built like those of Tonga), without 
feeling any resistance. They at length 
saw some of the Hotooas, who passed 
through the substance of their bodies 
as if there was nothing there. The 
Hotooas recommended them to go away 
immediately, as they had no proper 
food for them, and promised them a 
fair and a speedy passage. They ac- 
cordingly put directly to sea; and in two 
days' sailing with the utmost velocity, 



' Preface to "La Legende, Latine de S. Brandaine," pp. 17, 18. 
t See Notes to "Madoc" 
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they arrived at Hamoa (the Naviga- 
tor's Island), at which place they wanted 
to touch before they got to Tonga. 
Having remained at Ifamoa two or 
three dajrs, they sailed for Tonga, where 
they arrived with great speea ; but in 
the course of a few days they all died — 
not as a punishment for having been 
at Bolotoo, but as a natural conse- 
quence, the air of Bolotoo, as it were, 
infecting mortal bodies with speedy 
death."* 

The description of the birds and 
flowers in this curious narrative pre- 
sents some general resemblance to 
portions of the " Legend of Saint Bran- 
don," to which we now return. In pre- 
senting the quaint, but picturesque 
version of Caxton, we trust we are 
offering no unacceptable gift to the 
reader, as the work from which it is 
taken is one of the rarest and most 
costly books to be found among the 
treasures of the collector, and with 



which but a few even of the public 
libraries in these islands are supplied. 
We trust that our present allusion to 
the subject may have some effect in 
hastening a project which, some time 
ago, at least, occupied the attention of 
some of our leading antiquaries — 
namely, the obtaining from a conti- 
nental library the Irish version of this 
legend, no copy of which, we regret U$ 
say, is to be found in this country. 
This version, doubtless, is fuller, and 
more accurate with respect to the 
names of places and individuals, than 
any of the foreign ; and we know no 
more interesting or more valuable 
publication for one of our literary and 
antiquarian societies, than an amply 
annotated translation of this M.S., 
from the pen of John O* Donovan or 
Eugene Curry, whose learning and en- 
thusiasm would have an ample field in 
the investigating and elucidating of this 
singularly interesting subject. 



THE LTFE OF SATNT BRANDON. 
FROM * TUB OOLDKJI LBOBHDB." Br CAXTOM. A.D. 1483. 



14 Saint Brandon, the holy man, was a 
monke, and borne in Yrlonde, and there he 
was abbote of an house, wherein were a 
thousand monkes, and there he lead a full, 
strayte and holy lyf, in grete penannce and 
abstinence, and he governed hys monkes fall 
Tortuously ; and then, wythin shorte time 
after, there came to hymn an holy abbot, 
that hygbt Beryne, to visyte him, and eche 
of them was joyefull of other ; and thenne 
St. Brandon began to tell to the Abbot 
Beryn of many wonders that he had seen in 
dy vera landes. And when Beryn herde that 
of Saynt Brandon, he began to syghe and 
sore wepte, and Saint Brandon comforted 
him the be&tc wyse he coude, sayinge * ye 
come hyther for to be joyefull wvthe me, 
and, therefore, for Goddes lore, lev© your 
mournynge, and telle me what merveylles ye 
have seen In y grete see occean, that com- 
passelh all the worlde abonte, and all other 
waters comyn out of hym, whyche renneth 
In all the partyes of the erthe, And thenne 
Beryn began to tell to Saynt Brandon and 
hya monkes, the merveleys that he had seen, 
full sore wepyng, and sayd — I have a sonne, 
hys name is Mernoke, and he was a monke 
of grete fame, whych had great desyTe to 
Seeke about by shyppe, in divers eontrees. to 
fynde a solytarye plaec wherein he myghte 
dwelle secretely out of the besyuesse of the 
worlde for to serve God quyetley wy th mere 



devocyon ; and I concylled hym to sayle in 
to an ylonde ferre in the see besydes the 
Montayn of Stones, whych is full wd 
knowen. Aud thenne he made hym redy, 
and sayled thyder wyth his monkes, and 
when he came thyder, he ryked the place 
Aill well, where he and bis monkes 
served our lord nil devoutelv. And therms 
Beryn sawe in a vrskm, that this monke 
Mernoke was saylled ryghte fore estwards 
in the see, more than three dayea saylin& 
and aodenly to his semyng, there came a 
derke cloude and overcovered them, that a 
grete parte of the daye they sawe no lyght ; 
and as our lorde woed the cloude passed away, 
and they sawe a full fayre ylonde, and thy- 
derwarde they drewe. In that yland was 
joye and myrthe ynough, and the cart he of 
that ylande shyned as bryght as the arame, 
and thf re were the fayrest trees and btrbe* 
that ever ony man sawe; aad there were nuuiy 
preelooi stones sbynyoge bryght, and every 
herbe there was fuU of flowers, and every 
tree full of froyte, so that it was a glorious 

Xght, and a heavenly joye to abyde then. 
nd thenne there came to them a fayr vong 
man, and full curteusly be welcomed them 
all, and called every monke by hys name, 
and sayd, that they were moche bounde to 
preyse the name of our Lord Jhesu, that 
wold of his grace she we to them that glo- 
rious place where it ever day aad never trigfct, 



* Quoted by Southey in the notes to his M Tale of Paraguay,*' from 
and valuable work of Mr. Mariner." 
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and thys place is called Paradys Terrestre ; 
but by this ylande is another yland, wheryn 
no man may come, and thys yong man sayd 
to them, ye have been here half ayere, with- 
out mete, drynke, or slepe, and they sup- 
posed that they had not been there the space 
of halfe an bourre, so merry and joyef til they 
were there. The yonge man tolde them 
that thys is the place that Adam and Eve 
dwelte in fyrst, and ever sholde have dwellyd 
there, if that thei had not broken the com- 
mandment of God ; and thenne the yonge 
man brought them to they re shyppe ageyn, 
and sayd they myghte no longer abeyde 
there. And when they were al shypped, 
sodenly thys yonge man vanquished awaye 
out ox tbeyr syght ; and thenne, wythyn 
sborte tyme after, by the pqrveyaunce of our 
Lord Jhesu, they came to the abbey where 
Saynt Brandon dwelled, and thenne he with 
hys brethern receyved them goodily, and 
demanded them where theye had been so 
longe ? and they sayd we have been in the 
londe of byheest, to fore the gates of Para- 
dys, where is ever day and never nyght, and 
they sayden all that .the place is full delect- 
able, for yet all theyre clothes sraellyd of the 
swete and joyeful place, And thanne Saynt 
Brandon proposed soon after for to seke that 
place by Goddes helpe. And anone began to 
purveye for a good sbyppe and a stronge, 
and vitaylled it for seven yere, and thenne 
be took hys leve and all his brethern, and 
tooke twelve monkes wyth hym ; but or 
they entered into the shyppe, they fastyd 
fourty dayes and lyved devoutely, and eche 
of them receyved the sacrament. And when 
Saynt Brandon wythe hys twelve monkes 
were entered into the sbyppe, there came 
other two of hys monkes, and prayed him 
that they myghte aayle wyth him. And 
thenne he sayd, ye may sayle wyth me, but 
one of you shall goo to helle or ye come 
ageyn ; but not for that they wold goo wyth 
him. And thenne Saynt Brandon had the 
sbypmen to wynde up the sayle, and forthe 
they say lied in Goddes name, so that on the 
morrow theye were oute of syght of ony 
londe, and fourty days and fourty nyghta 
after they sayled platte eest. And then 
they saw an y londe forre fro them, and they 
aaylled thyderwarde as faste as they coude. 
And they saw a grete rocke of stone ap- 
pere above all the water, and thre dayes 
they sayled aboute it ere they coude gete in 
to the place ; bat, at the laste, by the pur- 
veyaunce of God, they fonde a lytell haven, 
and there went alonde everycbeone. And 
thenne sodenly came a fayr hounde, and fyll 
down at the feet of Saynt Brandon, and 
mayd hym good chere in hys neame; and 
thenne he bad his brethren be of good chere, 
for our Lorde hathe sente to us hys mes- 
sager to lede us into some good place, and 
the hounde brought© hym in to a fayre hall, 
where they fonde the tables spredde ready 
sette, full of good mete and drinke. And 
then Saynt Brandon sayd graces, and then 



he and hys brethren satte down, and ete and 
drunke of such as they fonde, and there were 
beddes redy for them, wherein they tonka 
theyre reste after theyr longe laboure. And 
on the mome, they returned agayne to their 
shyppe, and sayled a long time in the see 
after, or they coudo finde ony londe, tyll, at 
the laste, by the purveyaunce of God, theye 
saw ferre from them a full fayre ylonde, full 
of grene pastures, wheryn were the whytest 
and gretest sheepe that ever they sawe ; for 
every sbepe was as grete as an axe, and sone 
after came to them a goodly olde man, whych 
welcomed them, and made to them good 
chere, and sayd, thys is the ylond of sheep, 
and here is never colde weder, but ever 
sommer, and that causeth the sheep to be 
so grete and whyte — they ete of the be»te 
grasse and herbes that is onywhere. And 
thenne thys old man took hys leve of them, 
and bade them sayle for the right eest, and 
wythin shorte tyme, by Godde's grace, they 
shold come in to a place lyke Paradys, 
wheryn they sholde kepe thyre estertyde. 
And thenne they sayled forthe and came 
sone after to that londe; but bycause of 
lytell depthe in somme place, and in some 
place were grete rockes ; but, at the laste, 
they wente upon an ylond, wenying to them 
they bad been saufe, and made thereon a 
fyre for to dresse theyr dyner ; but 8aynte 
Brandon abode stylle in the sbyppe; and 
when the fyre was right hote, and the mete 
nighe soden, thenne thys ylonde began to 
move, whereof the monkes were aierd, and 
fled anone to shyppe, and kfte the fyre and 
mete behynde them, and merveylled sore of 
the moving. And Saint Brandon comforted 
them and sayd, that it was a grete fysha 
named Jasconye, whych laboured nyghte 
and day to put his tayle in his mouthe, but 
for grateness he may not And then anone 
they sayled weste three dayes and thre 
nyghtes er they sawe ony londe, wherefore 
they were ryght hevy ; but sone after, as 
God wold, they sawe a fayre ylond, full of 
flowers, herbes, and trees, whereof they 
thanked God of his good grace j and anon 
they went on land, and when they bad 
gone long in this, they found a full fayre 
well, and thereby stood a fair tree full of 
boughs, and on every bough sat a fayre bird, 
and they sat so thick on the tree, that uneath 
any leaf of the tree might be seen. The 
number of them was so great, and they sang 
so merrtlie, that it was an heavenlie noise 
to bear. Whereupon S. Brandon kneeled 
down on his knees and wept for joy, and 
made bis praises devoutlie to our Lord God, 
to know what these birds meant ? And 
then anon one of the birds flew from the tree 
to S. Brandon, and he with the flickering of 
his wings made a fall marie noise like a 
fiddle, that him seemed be never heard so 
joyful a melodic And then 3. Brandon 
commanded the foule to tell him the cause 
why they sat so thick on the tree and sang 
to merrilie ? And then the foule said, some-* 
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time we were angels In heaven, but when 
our master, Loafer, fell down into bell for 
his high pride, and we feU with him far our 
offences, some higher and some lower, after 
the quality of the trespass. And because 
oar trespass is bat little, therefore oar Lord 
hath sent as here, oat of all peine, in full 
great joy and mirthe, after his pleasing, here 
to serve him on this tree in die best manner 
we can. The Sundte is a dale of rest from 
all worldly occupation, and therefore, that 
day all we be made as white as any snow, 
for to praise our Lorde in the best wise we 
may. And then all the birds began to sing 
even song so merrilie, that it was an hea- 
venlie noise to hear ; and after supper Saint 
Brandon and bis follows went to bed and 
slept welL And in the morn they arose by 
times, and then these foules began mattyns, 
prime, and hours, and all such service as 
Christian men used to sing ; and St. Bran- 
don, with bis fellows, abode there seven 
weeks, until Trinity Sunday was passed. 
And they sayled ageyn to the ylonde of 
sheep, and there they vytalled them wel, 
and sythe toke theyr leve of that old man, 
and returned ageyn to shyppe, and then the 
byrdeof the tree came agayn to Saint Bran- 
don, and sayd, I am come to tell you, that 
ye shall sayle from here in to an ylonde 
wherein is an abbey of 24 monkes, whyche 
is from thys place many a mile, and then 
ye shall bolde your Crystmasse and your 
ester wyth us lyke as I tolde you. And 
thenne thys byrde flewe to hys felawes ageyn, 
and thenne Saynt Brandon and hys felawes 
eaylled fourth in the ocean. And soon after 
fyll a grete tempest on them, in whyche 
theye were gretely troubled long tyme, and 
sore forelaboured. And after that they fonde 
by the purveaunce of God an ylonde whyche 
was ferre fro theym, and then they full 
mekely prayed to our lorde to eende them 
tbyder in saufte, but it was fourty dayea 
after or they came thyder, wherefore all the 
monkes were so weary of that trouble that 
they sette lytel prys by their lives, and 
cryed continually to our lord to have mercy 
on theym and bryinge theym to that ylond 
in saufte ; and by the purveaunce of God 
they came at the last into a hytell haven, 
but it was so strayte, that unnethe the ahyp 
myght come in. And after they came to an 
ancre, and anone the monkes went to londe, 
and whan they had long walkyd aboute, at 
the last they fonde two fayr welles, that one 
was fayr and clear water, and that other 
was somewhat troubly and thycke. And 
thenne they thanked our Lord frill humbly 
that had brought them thyder in saufte, 
and they wolde fayne have drunken of that 
water, but Saynt Brandon charged them they 
shold not take without licence. For iff we 
absteyn us a whyle, our lord wyll pourveye 
for us in the best wyre. And anone after 
came to them a fayre olde man wyth hoor 
haire and welcomed them full mekely 
and kyssed Saynt Brandon, and ledde them 



by many a fayre welle till they came to a 
fayre abbey, where they were receyved wyth 
grete honour and solempne proce ss io n with 
24 monkes slle in ryall copes of clothe 
of gokk, and a ryall crosse was before 
them. And thenne the abbot welcomed 
Saynt Brandon and hys fetowahyp, and 
kyssed them full mekely, and toke Saynt 
Brandon by the hande and ledde hym wyth 
hys monkes into a fair haue and sett them 
down a rewe upon die benche, and the abbot 
of the place wysshed all theyre feet with fayr 
water of the welle that they saw before, and 
after ladde them into the refoctooer and 
then sette them among his covente, and anone 
then came one by the purveaunce of God 
whyche servyed theym well of mete and 
drinke. For every monke hadde sette before 
hym a fayre whyte loof and whyte rootys 
and herbys, which were ryghte delyrioos, 
but they wyst not what rootys they were, 
and they drank of the water of the fayr 
clere welle that they saw before, when they 
came fyrst alonde whyche Saint Brandon 
forbadde them. And the abbot came and 
chered Saynt Brandon and hys monkes, and 
prayed them ete and drink for chartye. For 
every day our lorde sendeth a goodly old 
man that covereth this table and setteth oar 
meat and drink before us. But we know 
not how it cometh, ne we ordeyre never no 
mete ne drinke for us. And yet we hare 
been 80 yere here, and ever our lord wor- 
shipped, mete he befideth us. We ben 24 
monkes in number, and every ferial day 
of the week he sendeth us 12 loves, and 
every Sunday and festival day 24 loaves, 
and the brede we leve at dyner we ete at 
supper, and now at your coining our lord 
hath sent us 44 loaves for to make you and 
us merry together as brethren, and always 
12 of us go to dinner, while other twelve 
kepe the quere. And thus have we done 
this 80 year, for so long have we dwelled 
here in this abbeye, and we came hyther 
out of the abbey of Patrykis in Terlond ; 
and thus, as ye see, our Lord hath poarveyed 
for us; but none of us knoweth how it 
cometh but God alone, to whom be given 
honour and laude world without end. And 
here in this londe is ever fayr weder ; and 
none of us hath been sick sith we came 
hither, and whan we go to masse or to any 
other service of our lord in the church, 
anone seven tapers of wax ben sette in the 
quere and ben ryghte at every time without 
man's honde, and so brenne day and nyghte 
at every hour of service. And never waste 
ne mynyeshe as longe as we have ben here 
whych is 80 yere. And thenne S. B. went 
to the church wyth the abbot of the plaice, 
and then they sayde even-song together 
full devoutly. And thenne S. B. looked 
upward toward the crucifix, and sawe our 
lord hangyngon the crosse, which was made 
of fine crystal and curiously wrought©; and 
in the quire were 24 seats for 24 monks, 
and the seven tapers burning, and the abbots 
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seat was made in the myddes of Che quire. 
And then S. B. demanded of the abbot how 
long they had kept that silence that none of 
them spake to other, and he said this 34 
year we spake never one to another; and 
then S. B. wept for joy of their holy con- 
versation; and then S. B. desired of the 
abbot that he and his monks might dwell 
their still with him. To whom the abbot 
said, sir, that may not do in nowise, for our 
lord hath shewed to yon in what manner ye 
shall be guided, till the seventh year be ful- 
filled ; and after that term thou shalt, with 
thy monks, return into Ireland in saufte. 
But one of the two monks that came laste 
to you shall dwell in the ylond of ankers, 
and that other shall go quick to hell ; and as 
S. B. kneeled in the church, he saw a bright 
shining angel come in at the window, and 
' lyghted all the lyghtes in the church. And 
then he flew out again of the window into 
heaven, and then Saint Brandon mervelled 
greatly how the lyght brenned so fair and 
wasted not And then the abbot sayde, it is 
written, that Moyses saw a busshe all on a 
fyr, and yet it brennyd not ; and, therefore, 
mervil not thereof. For the might of our lord 
is now as grete as it ever was. And when 
8. B. had dwelled there from Xmas even till 
the 12th day was passed, thenne he took 
his leave of the abbots convent, and returned 
with his monks to his ship, and sayled fro 
thence with his monks toward the abbeys of 
Saint IUaryet. But they had grete tem- 
pests in the sea from that time tyll Palm 
Sunday, and thenne they came to the yloud 
of sheep, and then were received of the old 
man which brought them to a fair hall and 
served them. And on Sher Thursday 
(Maunday Thursday) after supper he washed 
their feet and kissed them, like as our lorde 
did to his disciples. And then abode till 
Saturday easter even. And then they de- 
parted, and sayled to the place where the 
great fish laye, and anon they saw their 
caudron upon the flshis back, which they had 
left there 12 months before. And then they 
kept the service of the resurrection on the 
fishis back and after they sailed that same 
day by the morning to the ylond -where as 
the tree of birds was. And then the said bird 
welcomed S. B. and all his fellowship and 
went again to the tree and sang full merrily. 
And there he and his monks dwelled fro easter 
till trinity Sunday as they did the year before 
in full great joy and mirth, and daily they 
heard the merry service of the birds sitting 
on the tree. And then the bird told to S. B. 
that he should return again at Christmas to 
the abbey of monks, and at easter thither 
again and the other dele of the year labour 
in the ocean in full grete perils, and from 
year to year till the 7 year ben accomplished, 
and then shall ye come to the joyful place of 
Paradise, and dwell there 40 days in full 
grete joy and mirth. And after ye shall re- 
turn home in to your own abbey in safety 
and then ende your life and come to the bliss 



of Heaven, which our lord bought yon with 
his precious blood. And then the angel of 
the lord ordeyred all things that was nede- 
ful to Saynt Brandon and to his monkes in 
vytallea and all things necessary. And then 
they thanked our lord of his great goodness 
he had showed to them ofte in their great need 
and sailed forth to the great sea ocean abid- 
ing the mercy of our lord in great trouble 
and tempysts; and soon after came to them an 
horrible fish which followed the ship long 
time casting so much water out of his month 
into the ship that they supposed to have 
been drowned. Wherefore they devoutly 
prayed God to deliver them of that great 
peril. And anon after came another fish 
greater than he, out of the west sea and 
fought with him, and at last clave him into 
8 pieces and then returned again. And then 
they thanked mekely our lord of their deli- 
verance from this great perfl. But they were 
in great heaviness by cause their vitayles 
were nigh spent, but by the ordeynance of 
our lord then came a bird and brought to 
them a great branch of a vygne full of red 
grapes by which they lived 14 days, and 
then they came to a little island wherein 
were many vines full of grapes, and they 
theyn landed and thanked God, gathered as 
many grapes as they lived by 40 days after, 
always sailing in the sea in many a storm 
and tempest As they thus safled sodenry 
came flying toward them a great gryphe 
which assailed them and was like to have 
destroyed them. Wherefore they devoutly 
prayed for help and aid of our lord Jhesu 
Grist And then the bird of the tree of the 
ylond where they had holden their easter 
tefore, came to the gryphe and smote out 
both his eyn. And after slews him whereof 
they thanked our lord. 

And then sailed forth continually till 8. 
Peter's day and then sung they solemnly 
their service in the honour of the feast And 
in that place the water was so clear that they 
might see all the fishes that were about theym 
whereof they were full sore aghast And 
the monks counselled 8. B. to sing no more. 
For all the fishes lay then as they had slept 
And then S.B. said, dread ye not, for ye have 
kept by 2 easters the feast of the resurrection 
upon the great flshis back, and dread ye not 
of these little fishes. And then S. B. made 
him ready and went to mass, and had his 
monks to sing the best way they could. 
And then anon all the fishes awoke and came 
about the ship so thick that unthe they 
might not see the water for the fishes. And 
when the mass was done all the fyshes de- 
parted so as they were no more seen. And 
7 days they sailed always in that clear water. 
And then there came a south wind and drof 
the ship northward, when as they saw 
an island full dark and full of stynch and 
smoke, and then they heard great blowing 
and blazing of bellows, but they might see 
no thing, but heard great thonderyng, whereof 
they were sore afeard and Mined them oft. 
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And soon after there came one starting out 

all ijmuiyrig in fire, and »taryd fall ehi*tly 
on tbera with gr**t star.nz eyne. of whom the 
monk* were a^Jta-t, aivi at hi* d»*j«arting fro 
them he made the borrif-lest cryethat fiiiirht 
be h»Tde; and *f»on there cime a grvat num- 
ber td f«-h<ies and a««.m*-d th-m with ho»> 
and bivtiiiin^ mm nailys whi< h ranneu 
on the water Mowing their "hip fa«t in «uch 
wy«e that it a -einel all the sea to b** on fire, 
but by tb" pleasure of oar lord they had no 
pttwn to hart ne greve them ne their ship, 
wherefore the fends began to roar and crye 
and thrcwe their book>a and nailys at them. 
And th*-y then were sore afcard and prayed 
to God for com'ort and helpe, for they saw 
the fends all al>out the ship and there seemed 
then all the island and the a^a to be on fire. 
And with a sorrowful cry all the fends de- 
parted from them and returned to the place 
that they came from. And then 3. B. told 
to them that this wai a part of bell, and 
therefore he charged them to be stedf*i*te in 
the fay the, for they should yet see many a 
dreadful place er they came home again; and 
then came the south wind and droof them 
farther into the north, where they saw an 
hill all on fire and a foul smoke and stinch 
coming from them. And then one of his 
monks began to cry and weep rull sore, 
and said that his ende was coin en, and that 
be might abide no longer in the ship. And 
anon lie lept out of the ship into the sea, and 
tlnm he cried and roared full piteously, curs- 
ing the time that he was born, and also 
fit her and mother that begat him becaiMe 
they saw no tetter to his corre^tyon in his 
yonge age. For now I must go to perpetual 
pain. And then the saying of 8. B. was 
verefyed that he said to him when he entered. 
Therefore it is good a man to doo penance 
and forsnke sin, for the hour of death is un- 
certain. And then anon the wind turned 
into the north and dr<x>f the shype into 
the south, which sailed seven days con- 
tinually, and they came to a great rock 
standing in the sea. And theron sat 
a naked man in fall great misery and pain, 
for the waves of the sea had so beaten his 
body that all the flesh was gone of, and 
nothing left but sinews and bare bones. And 
when the waves were gone there was a can- 
vas that hung over his head which beat bis 
body full sore with the blowing of the wind. 
And also there were two ox tongues and a 
great stone that he sat on which did him fnU 
great ease. And then S. B. charged him to 
tell him what he was, and he said my name 
is Judas, that sokle our lord Jesus Christ for 
80 pecea, which sitteth here thus wretehedlye, 
howbeit I am worthy to be in greatest pain 
that is. But our Lord is so merciful that 
he hath rewarded me better than I have de- 
served. For of right my place is in the 
breunyng hell, but 1 am here but certain times 
of tlte year, that is fro Christmas to 12th day, 
and from Easter to Whitaondtide be passed, 
and every festival day of our lady, and every 



flat unlay none, tfll Sunday that era song ba 
done. But all other times I fire still in 
hll in full br enny nge fire with Pilate, He- 
rode ar.d Caypha*. Therefore accursed be 
the time that trrer I knew them. And thea 
Judas' prayed S- B. to abide stiH there all 
that ni.rf)t, and tliat he would keep him 
th. re -till that the fiends should not fet h 
him t<> Hell. And he said with God's help 
th >\i shalt a*»de here all this ni^ht. And 
then he asked J ad is what cloth that was 
that henge over his head, and he said it was 
a cloth that he gave to a leper, which was 
bought with the money that he stole from 
our 1 >rd, when I bare his purse, wherefore 
it doth to me fall great pain now in beating 
my face with the blowing of the wind, and 
theae 2 oxe tongues that hang here about 
me i gave them sometime to two pteetys to 
pray fur me ; them I bought with my owa 
nvmey, and therefore they ease me because 
the fishes of the sea gnaw on them and 
spare me ; and this stone that I sit lay some- 
time in a desolate place where it eased no 
man, and 1 took it thence and layed tt in 
a foule way, where it did moche ease to 
them that went by that way. And there- 
fore it eased me now, for every good deed 
shall be rewarded and every evfl deed shaTJ 
be punished. And the Monday against even 
there came a great multitude of fendes black 
and roaring, and bad S. B. go thence that 
they might have their servant Judas, for we 
dare not come in the presence of our mayster 
but if we I "ting him to hell with us. And 
then said S. B. I let not you to do your 
mavsters commandment, but by the power 
of our lord Jhesu I charge you to leave him 
this night till tomorrow. How darest thou 
helpe him that so solde his master for SO 
pence to the jews, and caused him also to 
dye the most shameful death upon the 
crosse. And then S. B. charged the fiends 
by his passion, that they should not more 
him that night And then the fiends went 
their way roaring and crying toward hell to 
their master the great Devil; and then Ju- 
das thanked S. B. so ruthefuHy that it was 
pity to see, and on the morn the fiends came 
with an horrible noise saying that they had 
that night suffered great pain by cause they 
bronght not Judas, and saiden that he should 
suffer double pain the 6 days following; and 
they took then Judas trembling for fear with 
them to payne. And after S. B. sailed south- 
ward 3 days and $ nights, and on the friday 
they saw an island. And then S. B. began 
to sing and said, I see the island where S. 
Paule the erenry te dwelleth and hath dwelled 
there 40 year without mete and drink cr- 
deyned by man's hand, and they came to the 
land, S. Paule came and welcomed them 
humbly. He was old and foregrowen so 
that no man might see his body. Of whom 
S. B. said weeping, now I see a man that 
liveth more like an angel than a man, where- 
fore we wretches may be ashamed that we 
live not better. Then S. Paule said to & B. 
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thou art better than I, for our lord hath 
shewn to thee more priviKes than he 
hath done to me, wherefore thou ought- 
eat to be more praised than I. To whom S. 
B. sayde we be monkes and must labour for 
our mete, but God hath provided for th«ie 
such mete as thuu boldest thee plesed, 
wherefore thou art much better than I. To 
whom S. Paule. said sometime I was a 
monke of S. Patrick's abbey in Ireland, and 
was warden of the place where as men enter 
in to S, Patrick's purgatorye. And on a 
day there came one to me and I asked him 
what he was, and he said I am your abi>ot 
Patrick and charge thee that thou depart 
from hence to morne early to the sea side, 
and there thou sbalt And a ship into which 
thou must enter, which God hath ordained 
for thee, whose will thou must accomplish. 
And so the next day I arose and went 
forth and found a ship in which I entered 
and by the purvey aunce of God I was brought 
In to this island the 7 day after. And then 
1 left the ship and went to land and then I 
walked up and down a good while. But 
then by the purveaunce of God there came 
an otter going on his hinder feet and brought 
rae a flint stone an an iron to smite fire with, 
in his two fore claws of his feet, and also he 
had about his neck great plenty of fishes, 
which ha cast down before me and went his 
way, and I smote fire and made a fire of 
►tykes and did sethe the fish, by which I 
lived 3 days, and then the otter came again 
and brought me fi\h for other 3 days, and 
thus he hath clone this 51 year through 
the grace of God. And there was a great 
stone out of which our lord made to 
spring fair water clear and sweet whereof 
I drink daily, and thus hare 1 lived one 
and fifty yeir, and I was 40 year old 
when I came hither and am now an hun- 
dred and 40 year old, and abide till 
it please our Lord to send for me, and if 
it pleased him I would fayne be discharged 
of this wrctefced life. And then he bade S. 
B. to take of the water of the well, and to 
carry into hi" ship, for it is time that thou 
depart, for thou hast a great journey to do, 
for thou shall sail to an island, which is 
40 days sailing hence, where thou shalt 
hold thy easter like as thou hast done to 
yore, where as the tree of birds is. And 
ftrom thence thou shalt sail into the island of 
Bybeest and shalt abide there 40 days, 
and after return home into thy country in 
safety. And then these holy men took leve 
each of other, and they wept both full sore, 
and kissed each other, and then S. B. en- 
tered into his ship and sailed 60 days 
even south, in full great tempest, and on 
easter even came to their procurator, which 
made to them good cheer, as be has before 
that, and from thence they came to the great 
fish, where they said matins and mass on 
easier day; and when the mass was done 
the fish began to move, and swam forth Cast 
into the bea, whereof the monks wer sore 



aghast which stood upon him, for it was a 
great merveylle to see such a flan, as great 
as all a country, for to swim so fast in the 
water. But by the will of our lord this 
fish set all the monks a land in the paradise 
of birds all hole and sounde and then re- 
turned to the place he came from. And 
then Saint B. and his monks thanked our 
lord of their deliverance of the great fish, 
and kept their eastertide tyll trinity son- 
daye like as they had done before tyme. 
And after this they took their ship and sailed 
east 40 days, and at the 40 days end, it 
began to hail right fast, and therewith came 
a dark mist, which lasted long after, whyche 
screened S. B. and his monks, and he prayed 
to our lord to keep and help them. And 
then anon came their procurator, and bad 
them be of good cheer, for they were come 
into the land of Bybeest. And soon after 
that mist passed away, and anon they saw 
the fairest country eastward that any man 
might see, was so clear and bright that it 
was an heavenly sight to behold ; and all 
the trees were charged with ripe fruit and 
herbes full of flowers, and which land they 
walked 40 days, but they could not see none 
ends of that land, and there was always day 
and never night, and the land attemperata 
no to hot ne to colde. And at the last they 
came to a fair river, but they durst not go 
over. And there came to them a fair young 
man and welcomed them courtously, and 
called each of them by his name, and did 
great rcveranc to S. B. and said to them be 
ye now joyeful, for this is the land that ye 
hav sought ; but our lord will that ye de- 
part hence hastily, he will shew to you 
more ot his secretis when ye come again into 
the sea, and our lord will that ye lade your 
ship with the fruit of this land and hye you 
hence, for ye may no longer abide here, but 
thou shalt sail again in to thine own country, 
and soon after thou comest home thou shalt 
die. And this water that thou seest hero 
departeth the world asondre,for on the other 
side of this water may no man come to in 
this life; and the fruit that ye see here is 
always thus ripe every time of the year, and 
always it is here light as ye now see, and 
he that kepeth our lorde's hestys at all 
times shall see this land, or he pass out of 
the world. And then S. B. and his monks 
take of that fruit as much as they wold, and 
also take with them grate plenty of pre- 
cyous stones, and then took their leave, and 
went to ship, weeping sore because they 
might no longer abide there. And then 
they took then* ship, and came home into 
Irlond in safety, whom theyfe brethren re- 
cey ved with great joye, giving thanks to oor 
lord, which had kept them all that 7 year 
from many a peril and brought them home 
in safety, to whom be given honour and 
glory, world without and. Amen. And soon 
after this the holy man S. B. waxed feeble 
and sick and bad but little joy of this world ; 
but ever after his joy and mind was in the 
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joys of heaven, and in short time after he 
being full of virtues departed out of this 
life to everlasting life, and was worshippftilly 
buried in a fair abbey, which he himself pro- 
vided wher our lord sheweth in this holy 
saynt many fair miracles. Wherefore let us 
devoutely pray to this holy saint, that be 
pray for us to our lord that he have mercy 
on us. To whom be given laude honour 
and empire world without end. Amen. 
11 Thus endeth the lyfe of Saint Brandon." 

We have left ourselves but little 
space to do justice to " The Golden 
Legend" of Mr. Longfellow — this, the 
latest overflowing of one of the gen. 
tlest and most pellucid " streams" that 
has ever 

•' Watered the green land of dreamt, 
The pleasant land of long." 

Indeed, there is but little necessity for 
any elaborate criticism, or lengthy ana- 
lysis. Of those who read poetry in 
this singular era in which we are living 
.—this age of semi-advancement and 
retrogression, when the practical has far 
surpassed the poetical, and fiction toils 
tortoise-like after fact — who is there, 
we repeat, who is unacquainted with the 
soft modulations of that transatlantic 

r, which come to us floating like 
serene halcyon through the storm- 
tossed waters of the intervening ocean ? 
The success of Mr. Longfellow, and his 
continued devotion to the divine wor- 
ship, of which he is one of the un- 
doubtedly ordained priests, would seem 
to indicate that the gentle and tender 
Thalia — the peaceful Muse of soft and 
melodious song — frightened by the con- 
tentions, wranglings, and bitter social 
and sectarian hostilities of the old 
world, has fled away, we should hope 
not for ever, to the silent woods and 
green savannas of the new. 

" The Golden Legend" of Mr. Long- 
fellow, is not only in name, but in 
X* rit, a kindred work to the singular 
book that in the commencement 
of this article we first drew the atten- 
tion of the reader to. It resembles it in 
its general reverence for sacred names 
and things ; but occasionally, perhaps, 
more strikingly for a studied imitative 
grotesqueness, which, however, com- 
pared with the innocent absurdity of the 
original, wears rather the appearance 
of something approaching to profanity 
in the modern imitation. " The Mi- 
racle play" introduced into the poem 
at page 131, however cleverly exe- 
cuted as a scarcely exaggerated copy of 



many that exist, jars unpleasantly on 
the mind, and somewhat disturbs the 
enjoyment of a poem, which, however 
antique in its subject, date and illus- 
trations, is essentially modern in its 
language, spirit, and sentiment. The 
only other objection we shall make to 
the treatment of the poem, is with re- 
spect to the scene in the refectory, at 
page 191 . The entire poem, no doubt, 
is intended as a series of pictures of 
the different classes of society, and 
sometimes of the individuals of classes 
likely to have existed at the period 
when the action of the poem is supposed 
to take place ; but we confess, that in 
this particular scene, we suspect that 
Mr. Longfellow was thinking more of 
recent unhappy controversial bicker- 
ings than the condition of Europe in 
the middle ages. We think the poet 
should avoid these battle-fields of passing 
and local fanaticism, frenzy, or even well- 
pro voked warmth. His poetry should be 
a sacred neutral ground, wherein all in 
which men agree should meet amica- 
bly and fraternally together ; and his 
heart should be a mirror which only 
accurately reflects the forms of exter- 
nal objects, when it is unsullied by the 
breath of angry passion, and freed 
from the dust ot politics and polemics. 
The poem cannot lay much claim to 
originality of conception. It is a new 
version of the old story of the tempter, 
but perhaps more closely resembles the 
mode in which Marlow and Calderon 
treat the subject than that of Goethe, 
to whose Faust it is more generally sup- 
posed he has been under obligations. 
The plot or subject, however, is the 
least important feature of the poem ; 
it being used as a very slight frame- 
work on which to exhibit those t€ dis- 
solving views" of mediaeval Europe, 
which so fantastically and so beauti- 
fully succeed each other, as the poet's 
panorama evolves before us. Longfel- 
low here becomes the Banvard of the 
middle ages ; and the baronial hall, the 
feudal farm, "the wide and winding 
Rhine," the quiet cloister, the roaring 
refectory, the pointed cathedral — 
that wondrous epic in stone, in which, 
perhaps, the spirit of the middle ages is 
as characteristically expressed as in the 
lessperishablepoemof Dante— the dia- 
lectical wrangling of the schools : all 
pass before our pleased and satisfied 
eyes, to the accompaniment of the 
sweet undertone of the poet's varied 
but subdued versification. The inte- 
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rest of the story is not very great, and 
it is solely and only confined to the 
character of the heroine Elsie— . 

" A bewitlful thought, and roftly bodied forth." 

The hero, Prince Henry of Hoheneck 
fails to secure the affections of the read- 
er; and, notwithstanding some slight 
opposition to the profound and almost 
completed self-sacrifice of Elsie, leaves 
an unpleasant impression of selfishness 
on the memory. The Abbess Irmingard 
and the Friar Pacificus, though discon- 
nected from the main body of the story, 
interest us more than those characters 
-who are intended to play a more con. 
spicuous part in it ; and, perhaps, no 
more characteristic example of the 
abundant beauty of description and re- 
flection, scattered through every page 
of the poem, can be given, than that 
of the latter personage, pursuing his 
elaborate and tasteful labours in the 
quiet seclusion of the Scriptorium. The 
whole passage, so descriptive of the 
engrossing nature of the occupation in 
which the friar is engaged, beginning 
at early dawn and ending only when— 

* He looks from the Uttiee high, 

And feet the dewi of ere besprinkling 
The pastures green beneath hie eye," 

brings strongly to mind a story men- 
tioned by Colgan in his " Acta Sanc- 
torum," which we are confident Mr. 
Longfellow never saw, but of which (if 
it included the miracle) no more grace- 
ful or beautiful elaboration could be writ- 
ten. It is stated that the blessed father 
Cronan, on a certain occasion, wished 
to have a n£w copy of the Four Evan- 
gelists written. He applied to a cele- 
brated writer and illuminator called 
Dimma, to undertake the work. The 
artist stated that he could only devote 
one day to it. The saint bade him com- 
mence, and leave off, ifhe wished it, when 
the sun set. Through the grace of 
God, however, and the power of Cro- 
nan, he spent forty days and forty 
nights at the work without being ex- 
hausted, and continuing under the im- 
pression that he was occupied but one 
day ; and at the end of tne time the 
work was completed.* The following 
is Longfellow's description of a kindred 
spirit engaged in the same engrossing 
and enthralling occupation : — 



"THK SCRIPTORIUM. 

"Friar Pacificus Transcribing and Mum- 

noting, 
" It's growing dark ! yet one line more, 
And then my work for to-day is oer ; 
I come again to the name of the Lord ! 
Ere I that awful name record, 
That is spoken so lightly among men, 
Let me pause awhile, and wash my pen ; 
Pure from blemish and blot must it be, 
When it writes that word of mystery ! 
Thus have I laboured on and on, 
Nearly through the Gospel of John ; 
Can it be that from the lips 
Of this same gentle Evangelist, 
That Christ himself, perhaps, has kissed, 
Came the dread Apocalypse ? 
It has a very awful look, 
As it stands there at the end of the book, 
Like the sun in an eclipse. 
Ah, me ! when I think of that vision Divine, 
Think of writing it line by line, 
I stand in awe of the terrible curse, 
Like the trump of Doom, in the closing verse ; 
God forgive me ! if ever I 
Take aught from the book of that Prophecy, 
Lest my part, too, should be taken away 
From the Book of Life on the Judgment Day. 

" This is well written, though I say it ; 
I should not be afraid to display it. 
In open day, on the self-same shelf 
With the writings of St Theckla herself, 
Or of Theodosius, who of old 
Wrote the Gospels in letters of gold ! 
That goodly folio standing yonder, 
Without a single blot or blunder, 
Would not bear away the palm from mine, . 
If we should compare them line for line. 

" There, now, is an initial letter — 

King Rene himself never made a better ; 

Finished down to the leaf and the snail — 

Down to the eyes on the peacock's tail ! 

And now, as I turn the volume over, 

And see what lies between cover and cover, 

What treasures of art these pages hold, 

All ablaze with crimson and gold, 

God forgive me ! I seem to feel 

A certain satisfaction steal 

Into my heart and into my brain, 

As if my talent had not lain 

Wrapped in a napkin, and all in vain. 

Tea, I might almost say to the Lord, 

Here is a copy of thy Word 

Written out with much toil and pain ; 

Take it, O Lord ! and let it be 

As something I have done for thee ! 

[1/e looks from the window 

" How sweet the air is ! How fair the scene ! 
I wish I had as lovely a green 
To paint my landscapes and my leaves ! 
How the swallows twitter under the eaves 



• Colgan's " Acta Sanctorum Hil)e^nia^. ,, — p. 16, c iv. 
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There now, there U one in her neet ; 

I can just catch a glimpse of her head and 

breast. 
And will sketch her thus, in her quiet nook, 
For the margin of my Gospel book. 

[£fe makes a sketch.'] 

" I can see no more. Through the valley yon- 
der 
A shower it pasting ; I hear the thunder 
Mutter its curses in the air, 
The devil's own and only prayer ! 
The dusty road is brown with rain, 
And speeding on with might and main, 



Hitherward rides a gallant train ; 
They do not parley, they cannot wait, 
But hurry in at the convent gate. 
What a fair lady ! and beside her 
What a handsome, graceful noble rider ! 
Now she gives him her hand to alight : 
They will beg a shelter for the night. 
I will go down to the corridor, 
And try to see that face once more ; 
It will do for the face of some beautiful i 
Or for one of the Marys I shall paint !* 
—pp. 174-178. [ Goes owt] 

20. C. 
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Vert little is correctly known of Hen- 
derson, who flitted across the theatrical 
horizon as a meteor, or blazing comet, 
immediately succeeding the retirement 
of Garrick, and was extinguished after 
a brief but brilliant career of eight sea- 
sons, before he had completed his for- 
tieth year. His life was thus prema- 
turely terminated by an accident. His 
wife gave him by mistake a liniment 
or embrocation, instead of a draught 
to be taken internally, and his death 
followed almost immediately. She was 
never made acquainted with the fact, 
and died in ignorance of having thus 
involuntarily provoked the great mis- 
fortune of her life. The public, too, 
were mystified by the following report 
of a surgeon, which will make the mem- 
bers of the modern faculty stare not a 
little : — " Henderson's liver was en- 
tirely undiseased, the lungs in perfect 
health, the brain had no extravasation 
whatever to external appearance. His 
stomach was preternaturally strong. 
His heart was the only part of the sys- 
tem which failed. His heart was lite- 
rally broken, that is, it had lost its ac- 
customed firmness of tone. It is by 
far the stoutest muscle in the human 
body, and the leading vessels were all 
ossified, or ossifying. In short, if I 
had not known Mr. Henderson, and 
seen his face, his teeth, and his hair, 
I should have supposed, from his heart, 
that his age had been ninety.*' 

Henderson appeared at the Hay- 
market, in Shylock, on the 1 1 th June, 
1777* having gone through a very suc- 



cessful novitiate at Bath, and other 
leading country theatres. He made a 
decided hit, and played through a very 
hot summer with extraordinary attrac- 
tion. His last performance was Ho- 
ratius, in the Roman Father, at Co- 
vent Garden, on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1 785. He was the first actor who 
introduced in Shylock the new and im- 
proved reading in the first act— 

" Signor Antonio, many a time, and oft 
On Uu Rialto^ Sec. 

The veteran Macklin saw his debut, 
and congratulated him with great libe- 
rality. On Henderson's asserting that 
he had never had the advantage of 
seeing him in that character, the cy- 
nical old man replied, " Sir, it was not 
necessary to tell me that ; I knew you 
had not, or you would have played it 
very differently." Like the great 
French actor, Le Kain, Henderson la- 
boured under a combination of physi- 
cal disadvantages. When he rehearsed 
to Garrick, Roscius observed, t€ Young 
man, you must get the worsted out of 
your mouth before you can become an 
actor." Paul HhTernan measured him 
accurately with a line, and pronounced 
him below the tragedy standard by 
three inches and a-half. He had a short, 
ungraceful, ill- constructed figure ; a 
flat eye, an inexpressive face, a de- 
fective voice, and an undignified de- 
portment. He could neither dance 
nor fence, and so careless was he of 
adventitious aids, that he made a 
boast of playing twelve different 
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characters in the same dress. Yet he 
at once carried the public along with 
him, and in such opposite parts a3 
Shvlock, Benedick, Iago, Hamlet, Don 
John in the Chances, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, Macbeth, Lear, and Falstaff. 
His biographer, Ireland, says, that 
in the winter of 1780 he appeared at 
Covent Garden, as Sir John Brute; 
but Mr. Garrick observed, "it was 
the city Sir John, for egad he had 
neither the air nor the manner of the 
rake of fashion." This anecdote kills 
itself, as the scorpion is said to do, 
when surrounded by fire. Garrick 
died on the 20th January, 1779, and 
therefore was incapable of giving an 
opinion on anybody's acting in the 
winter of the following year. Another 
clear case of alibi. Wny will biogra- 
phers be so habitually careless, and 
never learn to resist the temptation of 
a smart sentence? Henderson also 
was unrivalled as an elocutionist, or 
reciter. Whether in the pathetic story 
of " Le Fevre," or the humours of 
" John Gilpin," he could equally move 
his audience to tears or uncontrolable 
mirth. Such was the popularity he 
gave to " John Gilpin," that one print- 
seller alone sold 6,000 copies of that 
renowned race, which had been printed 
several years before in one of the pa- 
pers, but scarcely noticed. An actor 
who could do all this, under such phy- 
sical deficiencies, must have been en- 
dowed with a most comprehensive ge- 
nius, a striking versatility, and a con- 
summate judgment. Ireland, and his 
own immediate circle of friends, per- 
haps, sought to place him on too high 
a pedestal; but Gait, from an extra- 
ordinary spirit of disparagement, en- 
deavours to sink him down to the level 
of a second-rate performer, which is 
sheer prejudice on the other side. Old 
Ned Williams, of the Dublin theatre, 
recollected Henderson perfectly, and 
used often to discourse with the writer 
of this article on his peculiar excellence 
in Iago and Falstaff, in which charac- 
ters he said he was never equalled. His 
Iago was rich in plastic, wily roguery ; 
ana the description of his ragged regi- 
ment, in Falstaff, he worked up to such 
a climax, that he was obliged to support 
himself against the wing, and wrought 
the whole audience to nearly the same 



paroxysms of laughter with himself, 
Henderson paid several professional 
visits to Dublin, and was invited to 
the Castle, where he read the story of 
" Le Fevre" to the Duke and Duchess 
of Rutland, and their court, with his 
usual effect. But all his houses were 
badly attended ; and once, on a Com- 
mand night, he says himself (5th June, 
1 778), " I carriea thence no more than 
fourteen pounds three shillings, though 
the Lord Lieutenant did me the honour 
of his presence. I have given up all 
thoughts of getting anything, except 
by a benefit, which I have reason to 
expect will be handsome." Again, 
writing from Dublin, June 29, VJ1% 
he says, " This place is far beyond all 
names of poverty, at least so the people 
say, and I am sure the theatre bears 
the marks of it." Alas ! poor Dublin ! 
The cry of poverty always seems to 
have been thy peculiar inheritance, 
even before the grievances of the Union, 
the exodus of the aristocracy, and the 
transmutation of the national parlia- 
ment. 

Henderson was a self-educated man, 
fond of reading, money, and^ good 
living. He collected a library chiefly of 
ghost stories, treatises on witchcraft, 
and other points of diablerie, in black 
letter, which was sold after his death, 
and marks the peculiar turn of his mind. 
He possessed great powers of mimicry, 
which he indulged in freely, and which, 
more or less, imbued all his dramatic 
personifications. Taylor, author of 
"Monsieur Tonson," in his memoir 
says: — " Henderson made a great hit, 
and was very attractive. His face and 
person were not fitted for tragedy, but 
he was an excellent comedian. His 
Falstaff was the most facetious I ever 
saw, but it was a mixture of the old 
woman. He laughed and chuckled 
throughout, till he infected the audi- 
ence. His Benedick was such an exact 
copy of Garrick, that you might almost 
fancy, if you shut your eyes, that 
Roscius was actually speaking. He 
made a good Shy lock, but Lear was 
beyond his grasp. In Iago, he repeated 
the verses to Desdemona as if he was 
composing them by degrees.* He was, 
altogether, the best general actor since 
the days of Garrick.*' 
Henderson was supposed to be paying 



* This is undoubtedly the true reading. Many lagoe of established reputation (including 
Cooke) used to give these lines as if they had previously committed them to memory. 
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bis addresses to an amiable widow, and 
it was generally understood by their 
mutual friends, they were engaged to 
each other ; but a country maiden from 
Wiltshire (a daughter of Mr. Figgins 
of Chippenham), with £5,000, carried 
off the calculating Borneo. The widow 
had heard of the negotiation, and told 
him he was asserted to be on the eve 
of marriage. His answer was, that 
people had often disposed of him in 
wedlock, but he hoped they would let 
him choose for himself. However, in 
a few days after, the newspapers an. 
nounced his union with the wealthy 
spinster.* He left one daughter, for 
whom and his widow a benefit was given 
by the Covent Garden managers, about 
a fortnight after his funeral, on which 
occasion Mrs. Siddons, then the great 
attraction at Drury-lane, volunteered 
her services. A large receipt was pro- 
duced, and Mrs. Henderson was not 
altogether ill-provided for. 

Ireland's biography of Henderson is 
but a flimsy affair, and the selections 
he gives of his letters and poems do 
not convey a very exalted impression 
of his epistolary or poetical pretensions. 
This John Ireland must not be con- 
founded with either of his namesakes, 
Samuel and William Henry Ireland, 
famous for the Shakspeare forgeries. 
He was a watchmaker in Maiden- 
lane, Covent Garden, a sound connois- 
seur in prints and works of art, and 
was employed to publish ft Illustra- 
tions of Hogarth," in the course of 
which he made discoveries of un- 
doubted works of that painter, not 
previously known. So far, both art 
and literature are indebted to him; 
he was an intimate friend of Hender- 
son, but his ultra panegyric must be 
received with qualification. He bor- 
rowed money from the actor at the 
commencement of his career, which 
interrupted their friendship. It was 
reported that when Henderson, by pru- 
dence, had realised £600, Ireland ad- 
vised him to embark it in his business, 
from which he promised him more ad- 
vantage than he could derive by in- 
vesting it in the funds. Henderson 
consented, but Ireland being a literary 
man, finding employment among the 
booksellers, and preferring letters to 
trade, neglected his business, and be- 
came a bankrupt. Henderson, conse- 



quently, lost his money. He deeply 
resented this failure, ana never forgave 
Ireland, as the money was the first- 
fruits of his theatrical career. Jesse 
Foot, who had, in vain, attempted to 
bring them together, bitterly reviled 
the memory of Henderson for his obsti- 
nacy. On the other hand, Cooke, a 
barrister, who wrote "The life of 
Macklin," ''Elements of Criticism,"* 
&c, accuses Ireland, in harsh terms, of 
deliberate treachery to Henderson. We 
never had £600 to lend to a friend* 
and, therefore, are unable to speak 
from experience ; but, we suspect, the 
wound cuts deeply, and is of very 
common infliction. Joe Grimaldi once 
picked up £600 in the streets. Having 
advertised for the owner, and tried all 
means of discovering him, in vain, 
however strange it may appear, he be- 
came legal possessor of the sum. But 
his treasure-trove did him no good. He 
lent it to a friend, who absconded 
shortly after, and never appeared more 
to refund either the principal or inte- 
rest. This was almost as unlucky as 
catching a leprechaun and letting him 
go again. 

Ireland endeavoured to propitiate the 
manes of his offended friend, and to 
console his widow by a laboured eulo- 
gium on his character and talents. This 
accounts for the very highly-coloured 
tone of the volume throughout, and 
differs from the practice of some of the 
race of Pylades, who pistol you for your 
money, and abuseyou into the bargain. 
In the matchless Theatrical Gallery, at 
the Garrick Club, are four portraits of 
Henderson. The most striking is the 
well-known painting by Romnev, re- 
presenting him as Macbeth on his first 
meeting with the witches. Of this 
painting good engravings are occasion- 
ally met with. The artist has flattered 
the actor, and given him a countenance 
more handsome and expressive thanHen- 
derson could lay claim to . The witches 
are likenesses of Macklin, Peter Pindar 
(Dr. Walcot)and the celebrated,orrather 
notorious, John Williams, better known 
as " Anthony Pasquin." Ireland says 
— " If Henderson had lived as long as 
Garrick, he would have been at least as 
rich." This is a very wide mistake. 
Much of Garrick's fortune was made 
before he was forty, and by far the 
greatest portion by successful manage- 



* See John Taylor's " Records of hU Life." 1832. 
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ment. Henderson was unattractive in 
the country. The days of £50 per night 
stars had not yet arrived. His high- 
est London salary never ranged above 
£10 or £12 per week; and, shortly 
before his death, he concluded an en- 
gagement with Mr. Harris, at Covent 
Garden, for four years, on higher terms 
than he had hitherto received, name- 
ly, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, and 
twenty pounds per week. 

Header, when you visit Westminster 
Abbey, pause in the middle of the south 
transept, not far from Poet's Corner. 



There you will look down on four grave- 
stones forming a parallelogram in im- 
mediate conjunction. The mortal 
remains of four remarkable men are 
there interred : John Henderson, Ri- 
chard Brinslev Sheridan, Samuel John- 
son, and David Garrick. On the close 
proximity of the two latter, the follow- 
ing characteristic couplet was written, 
but the name of the author has escaped 
me: — 

" Here He together, welting the Meettab, 
The little Derid end the greet Golleh." 



THE POST OF HOPE AND THE DANISH PBOFES80IL 



Does any of our readers recollect 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine, which 
appeared either in 1823 or 1824, and, 
with every appearance of health and 
longevity, reached only six numbers, 
and then died suddenly? Yes — 
Charles Lever does, for one ; for we 
have often talked with him of this 
sparkling, fresh-breathing periodical, 
which was redolent of youth and buoy- 
ancy, and teeming with bright and 
sunny pictures of life's cosmorama. 
We believe it died from disagreement 
among the contributors, more than one 
of whom, then very young men, have 
since attained distinguished positions 
in the ranks of literature. Whoever 
sees these six numbers in a sale cata- 
logue, or at a book-stall, would do well 
to expend his money in the purchase, 
which he is not likely to repent. They 
are models of magazine writing in the 
light infantry department ; and, with 
one or two other inciting causes, first 
helped to seduce our veritable self into 
the flowery or thorny paths of litera- 
ture, according as they may prove when 
trodden. About that time, 1823, in 
Edinburgh, a knot of aspiring spirits, 
who were all equally bitten with the 
cacoethes scribenai, formed themselves 
into a club, who agreed to sup together 
once a week at Ambrose's ; and before 
the convivial portion of the evening 
commenced, each member was to pro- 
duce and read a contribution, either in 
verse or prose. The intention was to 
publish regularly, as soon as sufficient 
materials were collected. Already we 
dreamed of a periodical, which should 
shake the supremacy of the Edinburgh, 
distance the Quarterly, and throw 
Blackwood into the shade. But our 
dreams evaporated in broiled bones, 



devilled kidneys, and innumerable 
tumblers of whiskey toddy. We never 
published a single number. What be- 
came of the contributions I cannot re- 
collect; but I shrewdlv suspect the 
world has lost nothing by their disap- 
pearance. Among our members was 
a learned Dane, Professor Feldborg, as 
he designated himself, who came to 
Edinburgh with several good intro- 
ductions from London, including one 
from Campbell, the Bard of Hope, to 
the Great Magician of Abbotsford. 
The worthy Professor carried about 
prospectuses and specimens of a work 
to be published in numbers, when a 
sufficient number of subscribers was 
obtained, and entitled " Denmark De- 
lineated." I know not whether this 
work was ever completed ; but the 
members of the club, to encourage the 
Professor, took the stray numbers as 
they appeared. The work was not 
without merit. The engravings were 
well executed, and the letterpress con- 
tained an interesting biography of 
Peter Foersom, the Danish translator 
of Shakspeare ; with, as a matter of 
course, for the particular benefit of 
English contributors, a very minute 
description of Hamlet's garden, at Elsi- 
nore, including the exact spot where 
Hamlet Senior was poisoned during his 
siesta, by his unnatural brother. The 
worthy Professor was heavy : and some 
malicious wags, by a slight alteration 
of his patronymic, sobriquetted him into 
the "Fell Bore." But he travelled 
with a " lion," which he never failed 
to exhibit when anxious to excite at- 
tention. This lion was a copy of verses, 
complimentary and extemporaneous, 
sent to him by Thomas Campbell, with 
a present of his poetical works. The 
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history o£ them verses he was wry 
proud of diUrinz go, aiwi, when press- 
ed, wcvJd o<%a«li'jfUbl7 repeat them; 
lest he declared kimaelf irrevocably 
bovad by a soiesaa ptrwoiae never to 
aunW a copy to be takes. He wai 
requested to give one for ow fim som- 
ber, bat be wag inexorable. A member 
of the club, with a ** peatikntly " re- 
tentive memory, beard him r*r>-at the 
Terses twice, and, wh*-n be went home, 
wrote tbem down with jut a «ii^!e mis- 
take, in a feigned hand. At th^ next 
*vnrpo«nrn, the Present repmacb**! 
toe rrof"2**OT with reluming to the club 
what be had given to strangers, and 
produced the manojcript, which he said 



m to sua* \m tt wmt 
a pi^i^r of connilence. Fekiborz was 
petruicd. There wa* no denying ximt 
accuracy of the copy : it was wTteh- 
craft. He could not comprehend it- 
He had never gives sod* a thing to 
mortal man; bin still the evidence 
eonftjtmded him. The paper wsa sur- 
rendered, that he saijnt trace it, if 
premie. He was never let into the 
secret, bot retired in di^ust, and we 
beard no more of him. Here follow 
the renesj which are curious is them- 
selves indisputably Campbell's, and, 
as far as we believe, hare nerer before 
appeared in print :_ 



to PBoruaos vklosobo, with a copy or the actbob^s rosnm. 

Think me not, DaxxUh stranger, a hard-hearted Pagan, 

If, 'mongst my war-songs, you find one caJTd Copenhagen ! 

I thought whfn your state j^in'd the Emperor Paul, 

We'd a right to play with too the Devil and all ! 

But the last time oar fleet went your chy to batter, 

That attack I pronoune'd a most scandalous matter ; 

I gave it my curie, and I wrote on 't a satire — 

To bepraiae such an action of sin, shame, and sorrow, 

IH be hang'd if I'd be made Laureate to-morrow ! 

There is not, take my word for 't, a true Englishman gloom 

In that deed — 'twas a deed of our merciless Tories — 

Whom we hate, though they rule us ; and I can assure ye, 

They had swung for 't, if England had sat as their jury. 

Bat a truce to remembrances blarken'd with pain ; 

Here's a health to yourself and your country, dear Dane! 

As our nations are blended in language and kind, 

May the ties of our blood be the ties of the mind, 

And oonf usion to him who our peace would unbind ! 

May you leave us with something like love for our nation, 

Though we're still curs*d with Castlereagh's administration 1 

But whenever you go, or wherever you ramble, 

Think there's one left in England, that loves yon. — Tom Camfbbu. 



JOHX PALMER. 



It if universally known that the emi- 
nent actor, John Palmer, died on the 
stage, at Liverpool, on the 2nd of 
August, 1796, while performing the 
character of the Stranger; and to 
make the tragic incident more com- 
plete and memorable, it is generally 
recorded, that he expired immediately 
after uttering these memorable words, 
which occur in the third act — :" There 
is another and a better world." So 
strong was this belief, and so common 
the report, that on the first occasion of 
Kemble's appearance in the Stranger, 
at Drury-lane, after the melancholy 
event (being for the benefit of the de- 
ceased actors family), a strong excite- 
ment prevailed with the audience until 



he had pronounced the dangerous sen- 
tence ; and an audible expression of 
relief went round the house when he 
did so, and no catastrophe ensued. 
But the fact diners materially from the 
current version. It was in the fourth 
act, in the scene with Baron Steinfort, 
and at the close of his story, that 
Palmer was stricken by the hand of 
death. He crossed the stage as usual 
at the end of his long recital, ending 
with the climax of passion—" What 
are chains or death compared to the 
tortures of a deceived, yet doting hus- 
band 1" He tottered, and appeared 
exhausted; and at the following words, 
in reply to the inquiry of his friend, 
as to where his wife was now? "I 
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know not, nor do I wish to know," mentioned very coolly, as if Mr. Pal- 
became speechless, fell, and was carried mer himself had been there." It is 
off the stage by his brother actor. needless to comment on this, and other 
Whitfield, who personated the Baron, strange coincidences, recorded on re- 
published this correct statement, which sponsible authority, and in which con- 
appeared in a Liverpool paper; and templating conjecture may lose itself, 
the same has often been corroborated and never arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
to me by the elder Hamerton, many tion. On the 13 th of August following 
years a member of the Dublin com- the death of Palmer, a benefit was an- 
pany, and who also acted in the play nounced in the Liverpool theatre, for 
of the Stranger, on the night of ral- his bereaved children, by which a very 
mei^s death. With reference to this considerable sum was realised. An 
event, a singular, anecdote is related address, written by Roscoe, was de- 
by Mr. Dendy, in his volume, entitled livered by Holman, and some copies 
the " Philosophy of Mystery. 1841." were struck off and circulated at the 
" The tragedian, John Palmer, died time, which are now very rarely met 
on the stage at Liverpool. At the with. We do not recollect ever seeing 
same hour and minute, a shopman in this monody in any other form ; both 
London, sleeping under a counter, saw from its intrinsic merit, as well as the 
distinctly his shade glide through the reputation of the writer, and the in- 
shop, open the door, and pass into the terest of the occasion, our readers may 
street. This, an hour or two after, he consider it worth perusal :— 

"Ye airy sprites, who oft as Fancy calls, 
Sport 'midst the precincts of these haunted walls — 
light forms that float in mirth's tumultuous throng, 
With frolic dance, and revelry, and song — 
Fold your gay wings, repress your wonted fire, 
And from your favourite seats awhile retire ! 
And thou, whose powers sublimer thoughts impart, 
Queen of the springs that move the human heart 
With change alternate *, at whose magic call, 
The swelling tides of passion rise or fall ; 
Thou too withdraw — for 'midst thy lov'd abode, 
With step more stern a mightier power has trod 1 
Here, on this spot, to every eye confest, 
Enrob'd with terrors, stood the kingly guest. 
Here, on this spot, Death waiv'd the unerring dart, 
And struck his noblest prize — an honkst heart 1 
WTiat wondrous links the human feelings*bind I 
How strong the secret sympathies of mind I 
As Fancy's picturM forms around us move, 
We hope, or fear, rejoice, detest, or love. 
Nor heaves the sigh for selfish woes alone — 
Congenial sorrows mingle with our own. 
Hence, as the poet's raptur'd eyeballs roll, 
The fond delirium seizes all his soul ; 
And, whilst his pulse concordant measures keeps, 
He smiles in transport, or in anguish weeps. 
But ah ! lamented shade ! not thine to know 
The anguish only of imagin'd woe! 
Destin'd o'er life's substantial ills to mourn, 
And fond parental ties untimely torn. 
Then, whilst thy bosom, labouring with its grief^ 
From fabled sorrows sought a short relief, 
The fancied woes, too true to nature's tone, 
Burst the slight barrier and became thy own ; 
In mingled tides the swelling passions ran, 
Absorb'd the actor, and o'erwhelra'd the man 1 
Martyr of sympathy! more sadly true 
Than even Fancy feign'd, or poet drew — 
Say, why by Heaven's acknowledge hand imprest, 
Such keen sensations actuate all the breast ? 
Why throbs the heart for joys that long have fled ? 
Why lingers hope around the silent dead ? 
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Why spurns the spirit its encnmb'ring day, 

And longs to sour to happier realms away ? 

Does Heaven unjust the fond desire instil, 

To add to mortal woes another ill? 

Is there thro' all the intellectual frame, 

No kindred mind that prompts the nightly dream ? 

Or in lone musings of remembrance sweet, 

Inspires the secret w|sh once more to meet ? 

There is — for not by more detennin'd laws. 
Its sympathetic steel the magnet draws, 
Than the freed spirit, acts with strong contrail, 
On its responsive sympathies of soul ; 
And tells, in characters by truth unnni'd, 
There is another, ahd a betteb world I 
Yet, whilst we sorrowing tread this earthly ball, 
For human woes a human tear will fall ; 
Blest be that tear !— who gives it, doubly blest ! 
That heals with balm the orphan's wounded breast. 
Not all that breathes in morning's genial dew, 
Revives the parent plant where once it grew. 
Yet may those dews with timely nurture aid 
The infant floVrets drooping in the shade ; 
Whilst long experienced worth, and manners mild, 
A father's merits still protect his child." 



LECTUUE8 ON THE HT8TORY Of PRANCE.* 



When a new author appears, and claims 
attention from the reading public, it is 
always very useful to inquire how much 
of actuality is in his ideas, and to exa- 
mine his pretensions to being accepted 
as a guiding intelligence of the age. 
Literature, like other professions, has 
its charlatans and quackery ; its writ- 
ers, with ideas at second-hand; its 
poets, with spurious inspiration ; its 
nctionists, with mere anecdotical de- 
scriptions of real life. The critic's part 
is to weigh in the balance each literary 
candidate, and in genially considering 
his works from the point of view in 
which they have been composed, to 
estimate their originality and tendency. 
He is not to copy the example too 
often set by Lord Jeffrey and the whole 
tribe of the Edinburgh Reviewers, and 
attack a work because it is not exactly 
of that kind which he should prefer. 
" Painters' proprieties are best ;" and 
what the writer aims at himself should 
never be forgotten by his critic. As 
Prince Albert said m his admirable 
speech at the Royal Academy dinner 
last year—*' All works of art should 



be criticised with sympathy for the 
spirit in which they were composed." 

Sir James Stephen, the late Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
now Professor of History at Cambridge, 
has attracted too much attention by his 
brilliant compositions to be dismissed 
with careless notice. Nor, indeed, is 
it a very easy thine to gauge the dimen- 
sions of an intellect which as yet has 
not put forth its whole force in litera- 
ture. Long before he occupied his 
academic position at Cambridge* we 
have regarded with attention the writ- 
ings attributed to his pen. In the his- 
tory of our modern literature, he must 
always be associated with one of the 
most remarkable social acts of the 
age, the religious conversion of the 
Hdinburgh Review. Those who have 
read that periodical systematically can. 
not fail to have noticed a marked 
change from the old nature. All reli- 
gious subjects are now treated sympa- 
thetically, and not antipatheticafly, in 
its pages ; and, in addition to the fact 
of its moral and political philosophy 
being made to run parallel to the ethics 



* " Sir James Stephen's Lectures on the History of France." 2 vols., 8m Longman and 
Co~ London. 1851. 
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and teaching of Christianity, there is 
a distinct, unequivocal putting forward 
of the religion of the Cross before its 
readers. In the days when Lord Jef- 
frey presided oyer that celebrated jour- 
nal, the philosophy that was congenial 
-with the fall of man and the redemp- 
tion of the world was practically ig- 
nored. With many admirable quali- 
ties, Lord Jeffrey's mind was radically 
deficient in depth of tone ; and in those 
faculties which are comprised within 
the circle of the imagination, he was 
poorly gifted. He^ knew that there 
was such a thing existing in the world 
as religion, and he had a satirist's per- 
ception of the follies that weak intel- 
lects can commit under the stimuli of 
superstition or fanaticism; but prac- 
tically he had no definite creed, nor 
any intellectual appreciation of the 
yastness and variety of the mysterious 
problem of human life. Even taking 
him upon his own (ground — that of a 
mere philosopher — his views were very 
circumscribed. As a thinker, he was 
little more than a well-trained man 
of the world, with no originality of 
yiews, but with great versatility of in- 
tellect. He was distrustful of all novel- 
ties ; and, if he had known anything of 
physics, would have probably written 
a demonstration against electricity with 
as much fluent contempt as he penned 
upon phrenology. A vastly clever man, 
but in no wise a deep one — such was 
Lord Jeffrey. 

But cleverness, after all, though 
most agreeable and entertaining, never 
does anything great, or leaves any 
track behind it. Men of talent, with- 
out genius to give it motive force, 
and originality, shine with a cold 
and cheerless light. The highest in- 
spiration under which the first band 
of Edinburgh Reviewers composed 
their strictures on the passing age was 
that of party politics. To rationalise 
the passions of the democracy, and to 
wield a tribunatian power by means of 
their Mordant pens, were their chief 
objects ; and knowing that the Church 
was against their party, they were not 
over scrupulous what injustice they did 
to religion, so that they could scoff 
down their adversaries. For a time, 
all this succeeded very well, until after 
the reaction consequent on the Reform 
Bill ; the tide set in strongly against 
the Whigs, and it was found that they 
should look to some deeper springs of 
action than they had hitherto employed, 



in order to cope with the formidable 
Opposition in Parliament, and the 
growing democracy out of doors. The 
old virus of the Review had died out ; 
Jeffrey was old j Lord Brougham was 
doing penance as a writer, de omnibus 
rebus, for having " fallen up stairs" 
into the House of Lords. Mackintosh, 
with his genial nature and cloudy me- 
taphysics, was no more. Sydney Smith 
was directing his artillery against the 
camp in which he had served, and, like 
other literary Whigs, nearer ourselves, 
grown old without reward. The great 
families who insist upon monopolising 
the leadership of that party which arro- 
gates the title ofLiberai, were beginning 
to feel uncomfortably conscious that the 
wide-spread notion of the Whigs being 
deficient in religion was beginning to 
sap their strength in the country. 
They had truckled to the great dema- 
gogue of Ireland, with five millions of 
Romanists behind him. Their meet- 
ings and speeches, their journals and 
their orators, were all set to the tune 
of a frigid indifferentism ; and the 
shrewder spirits of the party began to 
feel that they should endeavour to get 
upon terms with that important por- 
tion of the people whom they had so 
often satirised and scoffed at as " the 
religious world." 

In the meanwhile the great blue and 
buff Review had come south of the 
Tweed, and passed into the ownership 
of that honourable firm so deeply in- 
terested in English prosperity, and so 
necessarily hostile, from its relations 
with the British public, to any teach- 
ing at once un-English and irreligious. 
The Review remained only nominally 
Scotch, and was gradually acclimatized 
to warmer and more genial modes of 
thinking upon sacred subjects. The 
late Prime Minister, if reports are 
to be trusted, suggested the course 
which it was in future to pursue. 
Sneering at religion became unfashion- 
able ; and that very party which had 
conspired with O'Connell, in Lord 
Litchfield's backdrawingrooms — which 
had hurled the Appropriation Clause 
against the Protestant Church of Great 
Britain and Ireland — that party which 
had cheered Mr. Macaulay when he 
denounced the Church of Usher, Be- 
dell, Jeremy Taylor, the Leslies, 
Berkeley, Kirwan, Miller, Magee, and 
Brinkley, as " a bad, a very bad in- 
stitution " (! !) — that party which had 
allowed the present Earl Grey to en- 
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deavour to inflict upon the Church of 
Ireland the same shallow schemes of 
that ill-tempered meddling, whose re- 
Suits have proclaimed him as the worst 
ruler the British Colonics ever had-^- 
that party which had given places and 
pay to oach and all of thirty-six Mem- 
bers of Parliament who had voted for 
the dissolution of the Imperial Union— 
that very party became seized with a 
fit of religion when in extremis 1 Our 
readers will recollect who it was that 
Poctor Johnson said was " the first 
Whig ;" and they will also remember 
who, in a certain distich, records the 
anxiety of that sable personage to turn 
monk when he was sick. We are afraid 
that in our political Whigs their reli- 
gion savours unpleasantly of this world, 
and that it looks more to the polling- 
booth than to the Church. But be 
this as it may, the very fact of the 
Whigs shamming religion is a fact of 
prodigious import. As hypocrisy marks 
the homage paid by vice to virtue, so 
the power or the religious sentiment 
throughout these islands is vividly tes- 
tified to by the clap-trap attempts of 
the late conspirators with O'Connell 
and company to deceive the Protestant 
public, that the Church is safe in the 
Keeping of their jobbing, meddling, 
pension-clutching cousinhood. 

But what has all this to do with Sir 
James Stephen's lectures ? It is of the 
first importance, we answer, to hold 
up to the empire this change of the 
Edinburgh Review upon religion. Sir 
James Stephen has graduated amongst 
those who may be called the second 

frowth of Edinburgh reviewers; and 
is writings would never have found 
favour in Whig eyes when Lord Jeffrey 
was the Aristarchus of Liberalism — 
when the late Lord Holland, whose ob- 
scene reminiscences have damned his 
name, was a leader of the Whigs. Two 
such volumes as these before us, re- 
viewing the social phases of French 
history, with a religious spirit and ge- 
nial appreciation of the tendency of the 
religious principle in man, would have 
been sneered down by Lord Jeffrey and 
aU his school ; the author would, per- 
haps, be called an cestketical Methodist ; 
his party would be scoffed at ; his re- 
ligious Protestantism would be satiris- 
ed. We say religious Protestantism, in 
contradistinction to that very active 
political Protestantism, which is simply 
the creed of the Russells and all their 
expediency- worshipping race. The fact 



that he is a Whig, and a really religion? 
writer, is not one of the least claims of 
our author to our notice. Nor are 
these his only claims. 

Sir James Stephen may be added to 
that long line of hi&torical and political 
authors who have written with signal 
force and felicity, because they were 
themselves conversant practically with 
affairs, and were in some sense men of 
action, as well as scholarly writers. 
To know political action thoroughly, 
and to appreciate the political habits 
of mankind, a man must either have 
been in the great drama himself, or 
been a close observer of the great ac- 
tors, as Swift and Junius were. Taci- 
tus, Machiavelli, Clarendon, Boling- 
broke, Mirabeau, and Burke, were 
all in various degrees conversant with 
affairs themselves. If Montesquieu had 
been in a more active position than that 
of a provincial judge, his writings would 
have been informed with a more prac- 
tical spirit than they show. In the 
case of Sir James Stephen, his expe- 
rience at the Colonial Office gave him 
a prodigious series of living experi- 
ments, from which he might generalise 
a code of practical morals of life. 
Brought up in an essentially religious 
atmosphere — moving from his earliest 
life amongst those whose hearts had 
been kindled by the life-breathing ex- 
ample of William Wilberforce — having 
before his daily gaze patterns of do* 
mestic piety, and habitually connected 
with those to whom the Cross was a 
tremendous reality, not a mythical sym- 
bol, he imbibed spiritual aliment that 
gave him moral nerve to endure the 
drudgery of routine labour, to smother 
brighter conceptions, and check the 
play of fancy congenial to his mind. 
His lot was cast in the Colonial Office. 
He was not an aristocrat, nor had any 
particular aristocratic connexion. The 
son of Master Stephen, who had worked 
his own way up the hill of life, he was 
ready to follow the paternal example 
in sturdy toil, as in other stages of 
greater import. With remarkable faci- 
lity of inducting a summary and general 
view from a vast assemblage of appa- 
rently incoherent particulars, his talents 
at the desk of office were exactly of 
that kind which would be most avail- 
able in a Colonial department, where 
bales of petty particulars arrive in 
weekly cargoes, and where, owing to 
the absence of a properly reformed 
public opinion, aristocratic caprice or 
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inddence 9 the temper of an Earl Grey, 
or the drowsiness of a Lord Glenelg, 
can make errors by, wholesale, and mar 
the fairest measures. Less senatorial 
talent has been applied to the Colonies 
during the last thirty years than either 
to Foreign Affairs or the Home Office. 
Out of the various statesmen with 
which our Colonial system ha3 been 
afflicted, let our readers recollect that 
within five-and-twenty years our colo- 
nies have been entrusted to a Bathurst, 
a Lord Kipon, a Glenelg, a Spring 
Bice, and an Earl Grey ! 

It was in this thorny and thankless 
department that our author had to 
spend the better part of his manhood, 
responsible at once for the caprices or 
crotchets of his superiors, as well as 
for the mistakes of his subordinates. 
He became the most influential man 
in the official, but not in the ruling 
department of the Colonies. To his 
great talents in that department jus* 
tice has been rendered publicly by the 
frank acknowledgments in Parliament 
of Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, 
and the Earl of Derby. A portion of 
the public press, however, delighted 
to rail at "King Stephen ;" and if 
Lord Ripon wavered, Lord Glenelg 
slumbered, or Lord Grey quarrelled, 
" Kins Stephen " was the cause of the 
hesitation, the drowsiness, and the pee- 
vishness of his official, but certainly 
not his intellectual, superiors. With 
the anti-religious organs, the efforts of 
Sir James Stephen to christianise our 
Colonial policy, and evangelise remote 
lands, by means of the British power, 
were sufficient to bring upon his head 
a portion of that abuse which is never 
more freely poured out, than by the 
canting talkers against "cant." The 
history of the Colonial Office, before 
Sir James Stephen left it, is the best 
answer to his detractors. Lord Grey, 
left to himself, gives a crushing reply 
to the writers in the Spectator, et hoc 
genus omne. 

Retiring from official life, Sir James 
Stephen has now found a new vent for 
his activity. History is at present 
studied with great activity in these is- 
lands. Our national literary ambition 
is roused to competition with the bril- 
liant labours or the successful culti- 
vators of the modern French school of 



history. Thierry, Guizot, Barante, 
have found rivals in this empire : ma- 
gispares quam similes. The vast eru- 
dition and honest research of Grote, 
the succinct and carefully elaborated 
narrative of Thirlwall, vindicate our 
fame upon classical ground, without 
referring to the genial nerve of Ar- 
nold, and the academical spirit of 
Merivaie. General Napier has given 
us the most brilliant and perfect spe- 
cimen of military history to be found 
in any language. As a popular his- 
torian, Alison has great merits, which 
the universal acceptance of his consci- 
entious labours proves to the most ca- 
villing of critics. In dramatic narra- 
tive and picturesque description Ma- 
caulay is, perhaps, the most finished 
example. Works of a character ho- 
vering between biography and history, 
like Mi 88 Strickland's learned and in- 
teresting volumes, which render her 
the female Boswell of the British mo- 
narchy ; Lord Campbell's omnium ga- 
therum " Chancellors ;*' and other se- 
rials, prove the existing appetite for 
historical fame. The highly political 
tendency of the age, and its almost 
morbid activity in religious specula- 
lation, precipitate the reading world 
upon history. Hence the Chairs of 
History in our Universities are becom- 
ing of great importance.* The lectures 
delivered from them will not fail to 
mould the mind of one of the most im- 
portant classes, and influence public 
opinion ultimately to no small degree. 
The lectures before us contain the 
results of extensive reading, profound 
thinking, and sweeping generalisation 
upon the course of human events. They 
read to us very like the compositions 
of a divine. There is a strong theolo- 
gical element running through them all. 
Christianity is taken as the great and 
stupendous moral fact, which directly or 
indirectly bears relation to the pheno- 
mena of society. There is little human 
enthusiasm, but great spiritual sym- 
pathy in the writing of the lectures. 
" What does it prove ?" said a mathe- 
matician, of " Paradise Lost," by Mil- 
ton. If Sir J. Stephen was asked, 
what does history teach, he might re- 
ply, " the divinity of conscience/ ' It 
is, indeed, When thoroughly studied, 
in a proper spirit, a supplementary 



* We reserve till a future occasion some remarks on the teaching in the Professorships of 
History in Ireland. 
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book of revelation, teaching that man 
is " fearfully and wonderfully made." 

Sir James Stephen commences his 
lectures by stating his peculiar system. 
He says :— 

"The eventful scene of which, during the 
last six thousand years, this world has been 
the theatre, when interpreted by the rerela- 
tion which has been made to man of the 
Divine counsels, may be viewed as a drama 
of which retrib ution is the law ? opinion the 
• ' * * chief agent, afnl the improvement and ulti- 
iJiaUi nappftlBss of our race the appointed, 
ThTTugh remote" catastrophe. And, to pursue 
. ' . the image one step further, the annals of 
each separate State may be considered as an 
under-plot, harmonising with the general 
action, and conducing to its more complete 
development. With the progress of time, 
the power of opinion has continually in- 
creased, until in these later days it has acted 
with a force, a consistency, and a persever- 
ance altogether unknown in the earlier ages 
of the world. From our common Christianity, 
from the simultaneous condensation and 
diffusion of the ecclesiastical authority, from 
the art of printing, from the new facilities of 
intercourse between distant places, from the 
growth of great cities, of commerce and of 
wealth, and from a wider intercommunity of 
laws and of legal customs, have at length re- 
sulted a free interchange of thought, and a 
general concurrence of thought, to which 
mankind never before attained, and a conse- 
quent union among the cliief members of the 
great human family to which mankind never 
before aspired. To trace o ut the progress of 
public opinion in mouldingTfie character ana* 
the conalGonoT nations, is tKe TiigTi office of 
"history, and especially of modern history." 

Our lecturer has there assumed a 
strong position, in placing himself upon 
a vantage-ground, by which he can 
descry the spirit of ail .great events ; 
but we are not ready to subscribe to 
his further views upon the mode in 
which revelation can be discerned in 
history, and we doubt whether the fol- 
lowing passages could meet the ap- 
proval of our divines. He thus ex- 
presses himself, at the end of his lec- 
tures, when resuming his general 
views:— 

<* I have already avowed my belief, that 
to each of the nations of the earth belongs, 
by a Divine decree, a distinctive character 
adapted to the peculiar office assigned to each, 
in the great and comprehensive system of 
human affairs. Thus to France was ap- 
pointed, by the Supreme Ruler of mankind, 
the duty of civilising and humanising the 
European world. To England it has been 
given to guide all other States to excellence 



in the practical arts of life, to commercial 
wealth, to political wisdom, and to spirttaal 
liberty. But to Germany was delegated the 
highest and the noblest trust which has been 
committed to any people since the Hebrew** 
the Greeks, and the Romans fulfilled the* 
respective commissions of imparting to our 
race the blessings of religion, of learning, and 
of law. For, in Germany we revere the pro- 
line mother of nations, the reformer of a 
corrupted Christianity, and the conservator 
of the liberties and independence of the 
European commonwealth. Weakened as she 
has been in defensive, as well as in aggressive 
war, by the divisions of her territory into so 
many separate States, yet in that very weak- 
ness she has found her strength, in the 
unambitious but beneficent career which, by 
the prescient will of the Creator himself; she 
was destined to pursue. The fathers of some 
of the most aged amongst us witnessed her 
first assumption of her rank and proper 
station in the republic of letters; and we 
ourselves are witnesses how, in that com- 
paratively new region of national prowess, 
she has exhibited the same ^destructible 
character which, more than a thousand years 
ago, enabled her to lay in this island the 
basis of a government, of which (if oar pos- 
terity be true to their trust) another thousand 
years wfll scarcely witness the subversion. 
That England has her patrimony on the seas, J 
France on the land, and Germany in the 
clouds, is a sarcasm at which a German may , 
well afford to smile. For reverence in the I 
contemplation of whatever is exalted, and 
imagination in the embellishment of what- 
ever is beautiful, and tenderness i n cherishing ! 
whatever is lovely, and patience in the pa 
suit of the most recondite truths, and courage 
in the avowal of every deliberate conviction, 
and charity in tolerating every form of honest 
dissent — these are now, as they have ever 
been, the vital elements of the Teutonic mind. 
They may, indeed, not seldom have given 
birth to an unmeaning mysticism, to vi- 
sionary hopes, and to dangerous errors. 
Yet, from their remotest ancestry, the Ger- 
mans have received these gifts as their best 
and most enduring inheritance ; and by the 
exercise and influence of them, they im- 
pressed upon our own ancestral constitution 
much of that peculiar character which it 
retains to the present hour." 

Is not the writing in the commence- 
ment of the foregoing passage open to the 
charge of pantheistic nationality ? Out 
readers recollect Mr. D' Israeli's sar- 
casm at "the great work of Mr. 
Wordy, who wrote twenty volumes to 
prove that Providence was on the side 
of the Tories in the last war." We ob- 
ject to Providence being appealed to 
as the source of special national deve- 
lopment. We think* and ecclesiastical 
writers will support us, that it is ex- 
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tremely dangerous to drag down Pro- 
vidence into that anomalous and jar- 
ring strife of local passions, and exag- 
gerated phases of society, called " Na- 
tionalities." We are now looking on 
the question from the merely ethical 
and cosmopolite point of view ; and we 
say that it is almost impossible, except 
for a hardened system-monger (which 
our lecturer is not), to assign an ethical 
aim to national courses. Let Burke 
be heard on this point : — " Abstract 
liberty, like other mere abstractions, 
is nowhere to be found. Liberty in- 
heres in sensible objects, and, accord- 
ingly, every nation has formed to itself 
some peculiar object, which, by way of 
eminence, becomes the criterion of its 
happiness." The political aphorism of 
Burke teaches us that the national 
spirit is intensely personal, congenial 
with self-aggrandisement, whether in 
arts, like Italy — arms, like France— -or 
power, like England. Self-glorification 
in its collective form is at the bottom 
of all nationality. Even that late 
Prime Minister of France, M. Guizot, 
who of all French politicians sacrificed 
least to the national vanity of his coun- 
try, once confessed, "France must 
remain a Catholic power — that is its 
national destiny:" words which he 
uttered when taunted with the incon- 
sistency of his being a Protestant, 
while in his politics lie went beyond 
all the moderate Orleanists in conced- 
ing power to the clergy of Rome in 
France. It was not without reference 
to this speech that our late Prime 
Minister, the oreux chevalier of liberal- 
ism, talked or " the jargon of nation- 
ality." We must, therefore, object to 
Sir J. Stephen introducing final causes 
into the merely mundane distributions of 
society called "nations," though we 
are far from excluding national entities 
from the great penal law of retribution, 
to which all created being is liable. And 
these considerations bring us to what 
we will designate the most important 
passage in afi the lectures of our au- 
thor. 

Our readers have, doubtless, heard 
of the French Atheist, M. Comte, the 
author of a certain work called " Course 
of Positive Philosophy." This work, 
as a matter of course, from its display 
of audacious assertions, and undoubted 
attainments attracted, on its publication 
in France, considerable attention. Many 
of our own men of science read the work 
with respect for its learning, and con- 



tempt for the presumptuous shallow- 
ness of some of its irreverent and im- 
pious speculations. It was, indeed, 
with the deepest concern that we per- 
ceived both Mr. Grote and Mr. Mill — 
one in that admirable history to which 
we have given cordial praise elsewhere, 
and the other in his profound treatise 
on logic — assigning importance to one 
of the most perilous and unsound conclu- 
sions, in what we will call M. Comte 's 
system of no system t We allude to M. 
Comte's pretended discovery of the 
true law of triple historical develop- 
ment: the first stage being theological, 
when 8upernaturau8m is accepted as 
the cause of creation; the second being 
metaphysical, when general laws are 
referred to as causative ; and the 
third being the positive or true scien- 
tific stage, when neither a creative, or 
subordinate and enacted laws are ac- 
knowledged, but when the facts of 
nature (including the general condi- 
tions of being) are taken simply as 
fixed, and positively self-supported and 
self-contained, in an universal attrac- 
tion of scientific harmony. No wonder 
that when an extravagant theory like 
this is taken as the key to mundane 
history, Sir James Stephen should 
seek to grapple with the assertions of 
M. Comte's new science of sociology. 
We sympathise with him in his anxiety 
to overturn the formula of this athe- 
istic philosopher ; but we doubt whether 
he has used a method of refutation 
which will convince a disciple of M. 
Comte. He has devoted half a chapter 
to his comments on this presumptuous 
system, which we regret to see endorsed 
by Mr. Mill and Mr. Grote. But even 
to criticise Sir J. Stephen's discussion 
of it would take us too much from the 
consideration of his lectures. On a 
future and early occasion we shall ex- 
pose the utter fallacy of this new me- 
thod of scientific investigation, which 
we should be sorry to see become 
current because men of talent have 
stamped their names upon it. We may, 
however, remind our readers in passing, 
that Mr. Grote and Mr. Mill are both 
members of the same section of the 
same political party — that arrogant 
party which called itself " philosophi- 
cally Radical" — which had Mr. Ben- 
tham for its sage, Mr. Roebuck for 
its orator, Dr. Sowring for its poet. 
With that party religion was always 
practically ignored. Sir William 
Molcsworth, one of its disciples, could 
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find no better mode of employing his 
spare money than in publishing a most 
expensive edition of Hoboes. Re- 
printing the writings of the author of 
" The LevLithan," and adopting the 
arrogant philosophy of the composer of 
" Punitive Philosophy," are fatal symp- 
toms of that earth 'x>rn materialism 
which is the main creed of nearly all the 
leaders of Radicalism in England. We 
rejoice to know that the general recog- 
nition of their anti-religious thinking 
has prevented all that is sound in the 
middle class from giving its confidence 
to them. 

We will not deny our readers the 
pleasure of reading part of Sir J. Ste- 
phen's reply to Comte and the So- 
ciologists. He says, in referring to 
Mr. Mill's corollary from the propo- 
sition of Comte — of "the phenomena 
of society being generated by the ac- 
tion of outward circumstances : — 

" I answer, by denying that all the phe- 
nomena of society are thus generated. I 
refer the great nurat>er, and the more im- 
portant of these phenomena, not to the ac- 
tion of any outward circumstances, bat to 
the antagonistic influences of those two in- 
ternal principles, to which theology gives 
the names of natural corruption, and of Di- 
vine grace. Now, what human prescience 
can make the right allowance for such in- 
fluences as these on individual man, and, 
therefore, on collective man, that is, on human 
society? Regarding the corruption of our 
nature, we are bidden to believe that 'the 
heart of man is deceitful above all things/ 
and to inquire, * who can know it?* Regard- 
ing the influence of the Divine grace, we are 
taught that * like the wind, it bloweth where 
it listeth, but that no man can say whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth.' 

" Fifthly. This, however, is petitio prinr- 
cipu. I am assuming the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and that truth is neither admitted 
nor denied by sociology, but passed by in 
studied silence. As one of the Mess ad- 
vanced,' 1 regard that silence as a just sub- 
ject of serious complain L Christianity may 
be (as wt believe) the greatest of all truths ; 
or it may be (as some have maintained), the 
greatest of all falsehoods. But that it should 
be true, and yet irrelevant to any system of 
social science, is utterly inconceivable. That 
the teachers of any such science should think 
themselves at liberty to abstain from so 
much as one passing allusion to it, is, there- 
fore, at least very marvellous. 

*• For Chri.-tianity at least claims to answer 
many of the most intricate and arduous of 
their inquiries. It claims to supply as with 
some of those * universal precepts,' against 
which, as guides on such subjects, sociology 
has given in her most emphatic warning. 



Are these claims fll-foanded? If so, let 
th*nr futility be nnambigooosiy asserted, and 
plainly exposed : for, if they are indeed fal- 
lacious, it is a fallacy diffused over a fv 
greater multitude, and casting far deepv 
roots than any of those errors with wkkn 
the * positive 1 has hitherto wrestled. 

"I anticipate the answer. No man m 
really frw amongst us to avow his disbelief 
of the religion of his age and country ; nay. 
hardly of any one of the commonly received 
articles of it. With whatever seriousness, 
decorum, and integrity of purpose, such an 
avowal may be made, he who makes it 
must sustain the full force of all tho*e penal- 
ties, civil and social, which, more or less, at- 
tend upon all dissent, or supposed dissent, 
from the recognised standard of orthodoxy. 
I acknowledge and lament that this is so. 
I think that they who inflict such penalty* 
are entitled to no praise, and to no gratitude. 
They give to disbelief a motive and an apo- 
logy for a dishonest self -concealment. They 
give to the believing a painful mistrust that 
there may possibly be existing, and yet con- 
cealed, some potent reasons, which, if men could 
srx'ak their minds with real impunity, would 
be alleged against their own most cherished 
convictions. No infidel ever did, or can do, 
so much prejudice to our faith as has been 
done by those zealous adherents of it, who 
labour to strenuously, and so often with such 
unfortunate succtss, to terrify all objectors 
into silence. The early Christians were but 
too successful in destroying all the writings 
of the early infidels. Yet, for the confirma- 
tion of our faith in the present age, a com- 
plete copy of Celsus would be of far more 
value than the whole of the volumes of 
Origen. I, therefore, should not venture to 
condemn, much as I might regret, the silent 
passing over, by sociologists, of any refer- 
ence to the Scriptural solution of so many 
social problems, even if I were entitled 
(as I am not) or disposed (which I am still 
less) to ascribe that silence to a real, though 
una vowed, rejection by any of them of the 
authority of what Christians regard as an 
inspired canon. But be the reason of their 
taciturnity what it may, it, at least, leaves 
those who do acknowledge in that canon the 
voice of a more than human wisdom, unre- 
buked in their attempts to draw from it 
other lessons than those which the * positive' 
has to teach, or than those which the * con- 
crete deductive method ' can discover. 

44 Sixthly. — In reliance, therefore, upon 
that canon, I venture to think, that when 
we speculate on the phenomena of human 
society, it is not a mark of infantine weak- 
ness, but is rather the indication of the ma- 
turity of our strength to seek the solution of 
them by referring to * supernatural agen- 
cies.' Sure, at least, I am, that from the 
Pentateuch to the Apocalypse, those pheno- 
mena are thus interpreted. Such, beyond 
all dispute, is the unbroken tenor of the 
writings of all and of each of the prophets. It 
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is utterly impossible to reconcile those writ- 
ings with the doctrine, that he who would 
foretell the influence, on any society, of any 
contemplated measure, has to embrace only 
two elements in his calculation : — the one, 
the laws of human nature ; the other, the cir- 
cumstances in which the society in question 
is placed. A third, and yet more momentous 
element is invariably introduced in the inti- 
mations of Holy Scripture. That element is 
the nature of Him with whom we have to 
do, so far as He has been pleased to make 
His nature known to us. 

"Seventhly. — I do not think that any 
student of the Bible will be able to adjust 
the language of it to the dogma, that we are 
not at liberty to assume the existence of any 
' universal precepts,' according to the breach, 
or the observance of which will be the future 
development of the fortunes of any people. 
If this be, indeed, one of the dictates of the 
modern social science, then is that science in 
the most direct and absolute conflict with 
the dictates of what we accept and reve- 
rence as the Word of God. Every sentence of 
that Word lays down, or refers to, some 4 uni- 
versal precepts,' the sanctions of which, so 
far as communities of men are concerned, 
are either their temporal welfare, or their 
temporal misery. 

tl Finally. — Whoever shall attempt to in- 
terpret the past sequences of human his- 
tory, or to anticipate those which are still to 
come, if he shall make that attempt by the 
aid of such lights as he can derive from re- 
velation, must make a large allowance for 
one consideration, which sociology entirely 
overlooks. I refer to the doctrine of a par- 
ticular providence. 

14 1 cannot conceive that any man, whose 
mind is deeply imbued with Scriptural stu- 
dies, and especially with the study of tlie his- 
torical and prophetical Scriptures, should also 
adopt that philosophy of our times, which 
transfers to the movements of the human will, 
and to the consequent condition of the members 
of the human family, laws borrowed from the 
statics and the dynamics of mechanical science. 
The language of the Bible is, doubtless, to a 
great extent, rhetorical and poetical; but 
after making every possible deduction from 
its precise literal meaning on that ground, 
there still remains in it an overwhelming 
weight of concurring testimony to the fact, 
that, what may be called the natural se- 
quences of events in the affairs of men, are 
continually broken by theDivine interposition. 
Everywhere, and in every conceivable va- 
riety of expression, we meet, for example, 
with assertions and illustrations of the fact, 
that God is continually raising up indivi- 
dual mm who, from their pecidiar characters, 
are designed, and made, to serve as pivots, 
upon which the whole circuit of human af- 
fairs is to revolve. It is superfluous to quote 
from the sacred story examples so familiar 
to us all as these divine dispensations. Take 
an instance far more near to our own times. 



Suppose a sociologist — a very long-lived one 
indeed — studious of the nature of man, anc 
of the tendencies of his motives of action— 
to have contemplated the circumstances o: 
human society, as they existed in Englanc 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and as they existed in France, in the middh 
of the eighteenth. He might, in either case 
have foreseen an approaching increase o 
popular franchises at the expense of monar- 
chical prerogatives. But it would have beci 
utterly beyond his power to foresee that thi 
English throne would be filled by a prino 
distinguished for stubborn audacity, and tha 
the throne of France would be filled by i 
prince not less distinguished by timid irreso- 
lution. Yet, on those their personal cha 
meters everything was, in reality, to depend 
If Charles and Louis had changed places 
there would have been a reform in eithe 
country, but a revolution in neither. Th< 
Supreme Disposer of events, and He alone 
could foresee that, in that crisis of the histor] 
of each of those states, the moral tempera 
ment of an individual man would work ou 
such results. But foreseeing it, His particu 
lar providence ordained that the crowi 
should, in either case, be worn by such a 
man as was necessary for bringing about th 
predestined catastrophe. 

" In thus adhering to the revealed Wort 
of God — not, indeed, to supersede the socia 
science, but continually to control its autho 
rity, to supply its deficiencies, and to cor 
rect its errors — "we aie, of course, subject t< 
that kind, and degree, of liability to mistake 
which we incur in receiving Holy Scrip 
ture as the authentic disclosure to man o 
the will and the dealings of his Creator. II 
in so receiving Holy Scripture, we are reall; 
mistaken, let the error be distinctly pointe< 
out, and, if possible, established. But b; 
merely pretermitting the subject, our teach 
ers point out nothing, and establish nothing 
respecting it. Unaided by them, we must 
therefore, needs cling to our baptismal faith 
and to the confessions of our raaturer years 
and in that faith reverently attempt to ga 
ther from our Bibles a higher and a sure 
social science than we can derive from an^ 
other source.'' 

Sir J. Stephen has, to say the ver 
least, as masculine an intellect, and a 
great capacity in speculation, as eithe: 
Mr. Mill or Mr. Grote, and he is no 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, bu 
reverently receives it. The sociolo 
gists, however, will scoff at his Chris 
tianity as being proof that he is only ii 
the first stage, when supernaturalisn 
is acknowledged. For the moonen 
laying aside what thev would call '* tin 
hypothesis of Christianity," we wouk 
press upon the attention of our reader 
that all such philosophy as that o 
Comte runb counter, not only to Re 
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velatkra, but to the sublime ideas, the 
far reaching views, and soaring sen- 
timents of Socrates, Plato, and Cicero. 
Our full-grown French infidels lag be- 
hind the uninspired geniuses of Pagan 
antiquity, upon whom the light of 
revelation never shone. Even Cicero 
has himself, as every classical reader 
knows, anticipated and refuted the 
views of our modern materialists. M. 
Comte has said that the language 
"the Heavens declare the glory of 
God " should give place, for the "Hea- 
vens declare the glorious genius of 
Kepler and Newton, who established 
then- laws" 111 The famous "Unde 
Autem?" of Cicero is thrown away 
upon M . Comte. Whence came the 
laws, that the intellect of Kepler and 
Newton ascertained ; and again, whence 
came the mind that ascertained those 
laws? But wc leave this subject for 
the present, expressing our pleasure at 
the Cambridge Professor having en- 
tered the lists against Messrs. Grote 
and Mill. The name of Mr. Grote 
recalls to us that Sydney Smith, in his 
"No Ballot," said that Mr. Grote 
would be a great politician if the world 
were a chess-board ; and the endorse- 
ment by Mr. Grote of borate's views 
puts us in mind of Cowley's quaint lines 
on " Destiny," which are not without 
an oblique reference to Atheism :— 

** Strange and unnatural I Left etay and tee 

This pageant of a prodigy. 
Lo, of themtelTea th' enlightened chewmen more I 
Lo, the unbred, Hl-organed pieces prove 

As full of art and industry, 

Of courage and of policy, 
As we ourselves, who think there's nothing wise but 
we!" 

Comparing the two volumes of Sir 
James Stephen one with another, we 
must give our decided preference to 
the second, as being more eloquent and 
original. His first ten lectures are to 
a great extent a resume of Guizot and 
Sismondi ; and he has tried to squeeze 
too much matter into a small space. 
But the second volume shows more of 
the genius of his own mind, and his 
true appreciation of human nature, as 
moulded by t he varieties of religious 
opinion. We wish that we could per- 
suade him to address himself to the 
history of the Protestant Reformation. 
There is no living Englishman more 
capable of linking his name with his 
land's language, if he engaged upon 
such a theme as we have now sug- 
gested. General Napier has not more 
special aptitude for describing a mili- 



tary campaign than Sir J. Stephen for 
depicting a religious revolution- He 
can compress his powers to subtle 
analysis of individual, and dilate them 
to the grasp of collective human nature. 
He has the breadth without the cold- 
ness of the eclectic school; and his long 
official experience gives him the power 
of appreciating those moments of des- 
tiny pregnant with historical fate. 
Let the reader mark the masculine 
sense and large views which he applies 
to the important change in the re- 
ligious profession of Henry IV. : — 

" Henry the Fourth had been trained in 
the Calvinistic creed by his mother, Jane 
D'Albret D'Aubigne, who knew her well, 
says of her, that though perfectly feminine 
in every other respect, she possessed a mas- 
culine intrepidity of soul ; that her capacity 
was equal to the most arduous duties, and 
her heart invincible to the greatest cala- 
mities. Her son wss the heir of her courage 
and her understanding, but not of her devo- 
tion or her constancy. The early impressions 
of her maternal love and wisdom were, pro- 
bably, never altogether obliterated from his 
mind, even by the habitual licentiousness 
both of his early and of his mature life ; yet 
such licence never was, and never can be, 
associated with the faith which prepares man, 
by self-conquest, to become the conqueror of 
the world. So far as any real religious con- 
victions can be ascribed to Henry, he seems 
to have been a Protestant to the last; but 
that no such convictions had a very firm 
hold on his mind, is the inference to be drawn 
from almost every passage of his life. When, 
at last, he preferred the abandonment of his 
creed to the loss of his crown, it may, per- 
haps, have appeared to himself, as it evi- 
dently did to his friends, that he was rather 
incurring an imputation on his honour, as a 
gentleman, than inflicting a wound on Ids 
conscience, as a Christian. To this day the 
apostasy is defended, and the dishonour de- 
nied, by many of his countrymen, on grounds 
against which a protest must be made by 
every one to whom truth and integrity are 
something better than empty words. 

" ( Consider/ it is said, c the consequences 
which hung on his decision. By adhering 
to the Reformed Church, he must have pro- 
longed the most disastrous of all civil wars- 
he must have seen the dismemberment of 
France between the League and Philip the 
Second — he must, himself, have been super- 
seded in favour of the Duke of Mayenne, by 
the States-General, whom the Duke had con- 
vened at Paris— he must thus have abdi- 
cated the throne of the Bourbons to the 
House of Guise — and must have delivered 
up the Huguenots as defenceless victims to 
the bigotry of the Leaguers and their head. 
On the other hand, by returning to the 
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bosom of the Church of Borne, Henry,' pro- 
ceed his apologists, ' had the certainly, not 
only of escaping these dangers, bat of re- 
storing peace to his kingdom, of transmitting 
the crown to his posterity, and of securing 
toleration to his ancient Protestant adhe- 
rents. With what reason or humanity,* they 
ask, ' could he, in the prospect of such con- 
sequences, persist any longer in maintaining 
a religious creed, and observing an ecclesi- 
astical ritual, to which, after all, he had 
never given more than a hesitating and 
thoughtless preference ?' 

" To the question thus stated may first be 
opposed another question. What is the 
depth of criminality thus imputed to Henry 
the Fourth, by those who represent him as 
conducting, during many successive years, 
the most deadly civil wsr recorded in the 
history of a Christendom, for the establish- 
ment of a religion, to which neither his 
heart, nor his understanding, yielded any 
genuine allegiance ? His accusers have never 
raised so heavy an accusation against him as 
is thus preferred by his apologists. The re- 
Terence due to the memory of so great a 
man, and all the probabilities of the case, 
require us to reject the hypothesis that he 
was an hypocrite, even when leading the 
Huguenots in the fields of Contras and Ivry. 
His real responsibility is, that of having 
acted on the belief that, by disavowing bis 
faith, he would best promote the interests of 
his people, of his descendants, and of him- 
self! His error was that of elevating the 
human above the Divine prescience, and of 
claiming for the foresight of man an higher 
authority than for the immutable laws of 
God. Doubtless it was not without some 
plausible sophistry that he reconciled to him- 
self so wilful, and so solemn a departure 
from the sacred obligations of truth. Doubt- 
less he believed it to be, on the whole, ex- 
pedient for others and for himself. But that 
it was really inexpedient we know, because 
we know that, by the divine law, it was 
unequivocally forbidden." 

Henry the Fourth was, at best, an 
indrflferenti6t in religion. He said to the 
Protestant and Romanist divines, after 
hearing their arguments, " // me semble 
que vous avez la raison tons let deux." 
The sensuality of his life rendered him 
somewhat callous to the stings of his 
conscience. The suggestion of Sir J. 
Stephen, that Henry found his honour 
as a gentleman, more than his con- 
science as a Christian, wounded by his 
pretended conversion, seems to us 
founded in truth. He probably acted 
instinctively, with his low standard of 
morality, upon the reckless principle 
asserted by Mr. Macaulay, " that the 
essence of politics is compromise" — a 
dictum that strikes at the root of all 
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political science — a pretty specimen 
of parliamentary morality and govern- 
mental ethics. But Henry the Fourth 
-was a great man with all his faults ; and 
there is no scene more sublime, in our ap- 
prehension, in the whole French Re- 
volution, than that of the revolutionary 
rabble arrested before his statue on 
the Pont Neuf, and resolving to leave 
the hero's effigy remain unharmed, 
while they pulverised all other monar- 
chical relics on which they could lay 
their ruffian hands. 

The fact of England having em- 
braced the Reformation, while France 
adopted a modified Romanism (for so 
must the Gallican Church be consi- 
dered), is one of the leading historical 
facts in modern history. What Sir 
James Stephen has said of this remark- 
able difference between the cases of 
the two kingdoms, does not, altogether, 
meet our approbation; but we will 
allow our readers first to hear the able 
author state his views, at least as much 
of them as we have space to extract ; — 

" First — The Calvinistic type which Pro- 
testantism assumed in France was alien from 
the national character. While yet a novelty, 
indeed, it was also a fashion. To sing the 
hymns of Marot in the Poe aux Clercs, or to 
join the multitude which thronged the pul- 
pit of Theodore Beza, was the mode in a 
country where that capricious power. has 
ever erected the chief seat of her dominion ; 
but ere long the national spirit reasserted 
its indefeasible authority. Turning away 
from the cold, unimpressive worship of Ge- 
neva, the great, the noble, and the rich, 
followed by the crowd which usually follows 
them, joined again in theatrical processions 
to the shrines of their patron saints, and 
knelt, as before, around the altars, where 
the dramatic solemnities of the mass were 
celebrated amidst clouds of incense, and 
strains of sacred harmony. In religion, as 
in everything else, the craving of the French 
mind for spectacle, for representation, and 
for effect, is, and ever has been, insatiable. 

" Secondly. — The Calvinistic system was 
distinguished from that of all the other re- 
formed churches, by the extent to which it 
rejected ecclesiastical tradition, and erected 
the whole superstructure of belief and wor- 
ship on the Holy Scriptures, as interpreted 
by Calvin himself. Not content to sever 
those bonds which, reaching back to the 
most remote Christian antiquity, should hold 
together the churches of every age in one 
indissoluble society, he imposed on his dis- 
ciples, and on their spiritual progeny, in all 
future times, other bonds, wrought by him- 
self from his study of the Bible, and em- 
bracing the whole compass, not of theology 
2 R 
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a mntm, m his cherch, as empire i 
that whack the logic cad ethics of Aristotle 
had 10 long enjoyed in the schools. Bat 
Calrin wai act an Aristotle His vivacious, 
inquisitive, tceptkal fellow-co untry m en were 
not schoolmen. Ere manj years had 
passed, they became impatient of the dog- 
matism even of their great patriarch himself. 
By attempting to bring all moral science 
within the sphere of theology, and by con- 
verting scientific principles into articles of 
faith, he bad exposed to the attacks of that 
Ingenious and versatile people, a long Hue of 
positions ; many of which, even when found 
to be defenceless, conld not be abandoned 
with safety to the rest. The reaction which 
took place harried the insurgents from one 
extreme to the other. Servetus may be said 
to hare at length obtained his revenge. The 
doctrines for which he died were widely dif- 
fused throughout the churches, founded by 
the anther of his death— for, in the history 
of Calvinism in France, we have the most 
impressive of all illustrations of the truth, 
that no Christian Society can sever itself 
from the ancient and once universal com- 
monwealth of the Christian Church, except 
at the imminent risk of sacrificing the es- 
sence of Christianity to the spirit of inde- 
pendence. The Socinianism of the later Pro- 
testant Church of France was at once the 
proof of its inherent weakness, and the cause 
of its further decline. 

" Thirdly The Reformation in France be- 
came comparatively barren of constitutional 
freedom and of its other legitimate fruits, 
because the Reformed Church there soon and 
widely departed from its appropriate charac- 
ter, to assume the office of a party in the 
State. The alliance of the Huguenots with 
the Politique* was fatal at once to the reli- 
gious discipline of the former, and to their 
personal sanctity. Their preachers foresaw 
the contaminating influence of that associa- 
tion, and earnestly, but vainly, dissuaded it 
Thus the Treaty of Milhau, of December, 
1573, between the Protestants and Poli- 
tique*, was little, if at all, less than a 
deliberate treason. Thus, also, the still more 
intimate connexion between the Consistorians 
and the GentUhommes, In the ranks of the 
Huguenots, themselves, was formed at a 
grievous detriment to the severer virtues by 
which the early Reformers had been distin- 
guished. It is the testimony of a writer of 
their own age and party, that the flame of 
piety among the Calvinists had been effec- 
tually extinguished by the dissolute and 
scandalous examples of their more worldly 
associates, and that debauchery advanced and 
overflowed among them far and wide, like an 
uncontrollable torrent. 

"Fourthly. — The virtue, and with It the 
energy and the success, of the Protestants, 
was further Impaired by the, seductions to 
which their chiefs and leaders were exposed 



vine and ber cenrt. 

other allurements of royal 

employed to shake their fidelity ; and MesnaJ 

asserts that more Huguenots were converted 

in four yean by these methods, than had 

been reduced to abandon then 1 rengson hi 

forty years by the terrors of die eenflatd and 

of the sword. 

"Fifthly—Even yet more fatal to the 
religions spirit, and t h e r e fore, to Use amoral 
and political influence of the Huguenots, 
were the sanguinary habits they contrac te d 
during many years of civil warfare. The 
atrocities of that dark era were not c onfined 
to the GathoGca. As the contest pro ceed ed, 
the parties on either side became gradually 
bereft, not only of the spirit of Chris ti a nity, 
but of the feelings of our common humanity; 
while the moral sense was paralysed, if not 
deadened, by the sight and the pe rpe tra tion 
of remorseless cruelties. To men stained with 
such crimes, however sorely provoked to the 
commission of them, itwas not given to raise 
aloft the cross of the Redeemer, and to an- 
nounce the tidings of peace and reconcifiatMn. 
By the lips of such heralds, even the Gospel 
itself was proclaimed in vain. 

" Sixthly— The relations between the 
Huguenot Church and the State being always 
those of antagonists, there subsisted between 
them no alliance to arrest that instability of 
religious opinions to which independent 
ecclesiastical bodies are so much addicted, or 
to infuse into the body politic those principles 
of social equality and of mental freedom by 
which the Protestant Churches are habitu- 
ally distinguished 

"Seventhly It was the error and the 

misfortune of the French Protestants to coo- 
fide the conduct of them to the Princes of the 
House of Bourbon. The first of them, 
Anthony of Navarre, deserted and betrayed 
it, in the visionary hope that the triumvi- 
rate would reward him by the exchange of 
his nominal crown for a real sovereignty. 
His brother, Louis de Conde, deserted and 
betrayed it in the persuasion that Catherine 
would confer upon him the office of nonte- 
nant-general of France. The younger Condi 
deserted and betrayed it to same hia lift 
from the assassins of St. Bartholomew. 
Henry IV. twice abjured the Protestant 
creed — first for the preservation of his life, 
and then for the preservation of his crown. 
These treacheries of the four Bourbons, whom 
the Huguenots followed in the civil wars, 
were only less fatal to their interests than 
the unrelenting persecutions of the three 
Bourbons, who successively occupied the 
French throne between the death of Henry 
IV. and the accession of Louis XVL 

"Eighthly. It is to the penecntiona *» 
which the Protestants were exposed, from 
the time of their first appearance in the city 
of Miaux, till the near approach of the 
French Revolution, that we must chiefly 
ascribe their failure to acquire the authority 
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and influence necessary to their propagation 
of constitutional liberty in France. The story 
of these persecutions, so merciless, so unre- 
lenting, and so continuous, fill vast volumes 
which have been dedicated to the memory of 
the sufferers, by the martyrologists of their 
own party. It is a story which no man 
would either willingly read, or repeat, or 
even abbreviate. It exhibits our common 
nature in its most offensive aspect. It per- 
vades every era of the French annals. It 
Assumes every conceivable form of cruelty 
and injustice, and many forms inconceivable 
to the darkest imagination, unaided by an 
actual knowledge of those horrible details. 
If the most terrific act of this prolonged 
tragedy was the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, the most revolting was the dra- 
gonnades of Louis XIV. Catherine and her 
son bad, at least, the excuse of believing that 
the enemies they destroyed were dangerous 
to their own safety, and their offence was 
not committed under the veil of any eminent 
devotion. Madame de Maintenon and her 
husband, on the other hand, neither felt, nor 
aflbcted to feel, any dread of the myriads of 
helpless victims whom they impoverished, 
banished, imprisoned, and destroyed ; but it 
was at the bidding of their confessors — with 
the cordial support of their priesthood — with 
prayers continually on their lips — and in the 
name of the Prince of Peace, that they daily 
offered up these human sacrifices. The blood 
of the martyrs has, indeed, been the seed of 
the Church, but not when the hearts of the 
persecutors have been sufficiently steeled 
against all lassitude, compunction, and re- 
morse. In almost every part of Europe, 
which, at this day, acknowledges the spiritual 
dominion of the papacy — the sword, the 
scourge, the brand, and the axe, wielded by 
the secular powers under the guidance of 
their spiritual advisers, have effectually ar- 
rested the progress of the Reformation. In 
France those weapons were but too success- 
fully employed by the house of Valoia, and 
of Bourbon, to crush religious liberty, and 
with it to eradicate the seeds of constitutional 
freedom ; but they were also, however, un- 
consciously, employed to prepare the way for 
the convulsions by which two whole gene- 
rations of mankind have been unceasingly 
agitated, and by which the Capetian dynasty 
has again and again been subverted from its 
once immovable foundations." 

On a former occasion we discussed 
the effects on society of Protestantism 
and Romanism, considered simply as 
political systems of opinion (*' Corres- 
pondence of Charles the Fifth." ) We 
may now offer some remarks upon the 



position of Sir James Stephen, that 
the national character of the French 
was an efficient cause of their rejec- 
tion of Calvinism. And in the first 
place we will ask whether Scriptural 
religion could be so little Catholic in 
its genius as to fail before that peculiar 
species of moral essence, called " Na- 
tionality ?•• We certainly do not think 
so. Nor can we believe that a severe 
and Scriptural religion is essentially 
un suited to a lively, vivacious, and 
versatile race. The perfervidum inte- 
rnum Scotorum finds Presbyterianisni 
more congenial than Episcopacy ; and 
we question whether minds tnat re* 
quire a constant variety of ideas to be 
glittering before them, would not find 
a religion that painted to them in 
strong colours the lives of the Jewish 
people, and constantly dwelt on the 
marvellous and awful mysteries in the 
Scriptures, more mind-stirring ana 
soul-captivating, more dazzling and 
fascinating to the head and neart, 
than the perpetual iteration of the for- 
mal and theatric pageants of Rome, with 
its apparatus of robed mimes, its ever- 
going factories of spurious miracles, its 
wardrobes of pagan and mediaeval cos- 
tume, and its regimental routine of 
sacerdotal parading. Viewed merely 
by an artist's eye the solemn masque- 
rading of Romanism may be attractive, 
as a pageant hovering between the 
suggestive and the burlesque; but does 
Sir James Stephen consider the stale- 
ness of custom and the weariness of 
mere formalism ? We doubt whether 
the French national character can be 
deemed congenial with a religion of pa- 
rade. Romanism has failed to retain 
France within its fold. Even the better 
species of French Papist believes about 
half of his religion. The truth on this 
point seems to us, that the lives and cha- 
racters of the Protestant Reformers 
in France were stern and forbidding. 
The most intensely Scriptural form of 
faith is not necessarily opposed to the 
graces and amenities of lite, which are 
so dearly prized in France. There 
was a strong taint of morbid fanaticism 
in some of the French Protestant writ- 
ers. Several of them were not unlike 
our Puritan preachers, scourged by a 
Hudibras.^ In his " Age of Louis the 



* Fide UifrvBEsriT Magazine, Vol. XXXVI., October, 1850, p. 429. 
t The object which, under God's Providence, Puritanism was to serve, has been stated wKh 
logical precision, in a masterly discourse, replete with learning and academical eloquence 
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Fourteenth," Voltaire comment* with 
malign sarcasm upon the fancies and 
whimsies of some of them, sophistically 
endeavouring to confound Protestant- 
ism with Romanism in one stream of 
unbelieving scorn and soul-destroying 
blasphemy. We know of no national 
character in mankind antagonistic to 
Scriptural religion, but we admit that 
the fanaticism or personal rigour of its 
missionaries may impede its diffusion, 
as scowling looks and scoffing tones 
can mar eloquent composition in the 
pulpit, or a downcast air and whining 
utterance render an acute intellect 
powerless at the bar. 

For it is worthy of notice that Ro- 
manism, as a system, has points at all 
aides likely to attract the flashes of 
French scorn. Started upon level 
pound, we would say, that Protestant- 
ism ought to be more congenial with the 
French intellect, that does not cower 
to authority like the minds of Spain 
and Portugal. But the missionaries of 
religion amongst a people like the 
French should, in their manners and 
in harmless little customs, assimilate 
with the national spirit. They should 
beware, for the sake of the immortal 
cause thev plead, to disfigure it by being 
sour or fanatical. The serene face— 
the happy smile — the manly port- 
should pre-eminently accompany the 
preachers of the Word amongst a race 
of mercurial nature and keen suscepti- 
bilities. A graceful and courteous 
familiarity we especially urge amongst 
all such races. Protestants preaching 
the Word, whether in France or Ire- 
land, should beware of the popular 
imagination looking on them as monks 
reading the Scriptures in their national 
tongue. In France, the Protestant 
divines were not sufficiently national 



in their tastes; but we repeat thai it 
was not the creed which they preached 
that was at all antagonistic to the 
French mind* 

Some of the causes assigned by our 
author for the failure of Protestantism 
in France existed in other countries. 
We think that he is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit in, his statement of the differ- 
ences between English and French so- 
ciety at the period of the Reformation. 
In England there was, even then, "a 
people " with municipal liberties, and 
with imperfect constitutional franchises. 
Her jury system alone was enough to be- 
get a public opinion. Wherever opinion 
exists, there must be judgment and 
examination ; and when the latter qua- 
lities are applied to religion there Pro- 
testantism is, of course, germinated. 
The trading towns of England, the 
wealth of the burghers, and their fed- 

Zof independence, were all favour- 
to the reception of Protestant- 
ism. In Germany, the petty inde- 
pendent kingdoms were favourable to 
the Reformation, in order to be deli- 
vered from Italian domination, and the 
imposed tyranny of Rome. 

In France, till the time of the Revo- 
lution, the Court was the main source of 
political power, and public interests 
were swayed to and fro by the caprices 
and intrigues of the gay, the thought- 
less, and the volatile adventurers, m a 
scene of perpetual intrigue. Opinion, 
in its large sense, could not be perfectly 
developed under the Court of the old 
French monarchy, and the absolutism 
of Rome was only too congenial with 
the spirit of unconstitutional monarchy 
in France. Something, also, ought 
to be allowed to the national rivalry 
and opposition between England and 
France. The fact that Protestantism 



(" God's Mercies in the Church Missions," by the Rev. William Quain, Rector of Dungan- 
non) : — "As it had pleased God in his all-wise Providence, and for the accomplishment of 
his gracious purposes, to permit the excesses of Romanism, so likewise was he pleased, at this 
period, to permit the excesses of Puritanism. He would manifest his will in a manner that may 
not be mistaken, that the Church should walk in all time to come in the middle path which 
lies between these two extreme developments ; and that it was in a faithful adherence to the 
principles of the Reformation, and to the providential mission assigned to her by this His great 
instrument, that she may expect the protection of His Almighty arm, and the continuance of 
those mercies wherewith she hath been, for so many ages, so signally blessed. The Church 
would likewise be moulded, and disciplined, and trained into the temper that consorted with 
her constitution by her severe experiences. She was to be, in the course of God's providence, 
the great Mis s ionar y Church of the world ; her branches were to extend to the farthest ends 
of the earth ; she would have to contend against false principles at home, and in the remote 
lands where her missions were to be established ; and upon what vantage ground would she 
not be placed in her spiritual warfare, by having the practical operations of these extreme, 
and, to her, antagonistic principles recorded in her annals, for her guidance and Instruction V 
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had been embraced by the English, 
was sufficient to make the French view 
it with some degree of hostility. 

We wish that we had space to ex- 
tract several of the graceful portraits 
with which the second of these volumes 
is enriched. But our limits warn us 
to close. We mast, however, notice 
the relationship between the minds of 
Mr. Macaulay and Sir J. Stephen. 
They both are masters in the art of 
picturesque essay writing. Li word 
painting, and giving descriptions of 
life, they are adepts, and, perhaps, 
allow artistic feelings to intrude too 
far upon the province of literature. 
They write too much for the eye. Mr. 
Macaulay has more brilliancy and 
finish ; Sir J. Stephen more originality 
and breadth of view. The first excels 
in analysis of the intellect ; the last is 
superior in his penetration of the heart. 
The ex-Parliamentary writer treats sa- 
cred subjects too often like a mere de- 
bater; and the son of Master Stephen 
and friend of Wilberforce discusses 
common topics in the style of a divine. 
Both are masters of a vivid and highly- 
coloured rhetoric : their compositions, 
though written for " effect," are mus- 
cular and vigorous. They can accom- 
modate themselves to the discussion of 
various topics with elastic versatility 
and ease ; but both are commentators 
on philosophy rather than philoso- 
phers themselves. Their own systems 
of thought are fragmentary in cha- 
racter — the Whig partisan predomi- 
nating in Mr. Macaulay ; the philoso- 
phical low-churchman being ever pre- 
sent in Sir J. Stephen : neither having 
yet arrived at a synthesis stamped with 
scientific precision, and moulded into 
harmonious unity. Both have written 
from Protestant feelings — always with 
eloquence — sometimes with injudicious 
The essay on " Ranke's 



eloquence — m 
carelessness. 



Popes," by Mr. Macaulay, decks the 
Roman Church with graces not her 
own. One-half of it reads like a pane- 
gyric upon the Papacy, and has been 
welcomed with delight by the ardent 
Romanists of the empire. On the other 
hand, in his bantering and rather maun- 
dering "paper on " The Clapham Sect," 
Sir J. Stephen has exhibited religion 
devolving into what Edmund Burke 
called " the dust and powder of indi- 
viduality." In the House of Com- 
mons — in his essays — in his " History 
of England," Mr. Macaulay has poured 
forth a contradictory mass of dicta on 
religion with all the versatility of a 
literary Kossuth. In his literary alli- 
ance with the WhigB, Sir J. Stephen 
may well cause some surprise. Both 
are foremost amongst the living prose 
writers of the Whigs ; but the loose- 
ness of their ideas, and a certain want 
of coherence in their practical views, 
detract from their philosophical preten- 
sions. Mr. Macaulay may, at a super- 
ficial glance, appear to be the more 
gifted man ; but, on reflection, it would 
seem that one who, after thirty years' 
toil in the Colonial Office, could write 
with the force and encyclopaedic readi- 
ness of Sir J. Stephen, must almost de- 
serve the compliment paid to him by 
Mr. Henry Taylor in his dedication of 
the "Statesman" — namely, "that for 
a union of the active and specula- 
tive powers of one mind," Sir James 
Stephen is almost without a rival. And 
we are not without hopes that Sir J. 
Stephen, after M. Mignet has pub- 
lished his great work on the " History 
of the Reformation," may apply him- 
self to the same exhaustless theme, and 
produce a historical piece worthy of his 
powers, and of the large expectations 
which these lectures that we have been 
reviewing are calculated to awaken. 
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BY SW F. MHJABTKT. 
PBOEM. 

There is within this world of ours 

Full many a happy home and hearth i 
What time, the Saviour's blessed birth, 

Makes glad the gloom of wintry hours. 

When back from severed shore from shore, 
And over seas that vainly part, 
The scattered fembers of the heart 

Glow round the parent hearth once more. 

When those* who now are anxious men, 
Forget their growing years and cares ; 
Forget the time-flakes on their hairs, 

And laugh light-hearted boys again. 

When those who now are wedded wives, 
By children of their own embraced, 
Recall their early Joys, and taste 

Anew the childhood of their lives. 

And the old people — the good sire 
And kindly parent-mother — glow 
To feel their children's children throw 

Fresh warmth around the Christmas fire. 

When in the sweet colloquial din, 

Unheard the sullen sleet-winds shout ; 
And though the winter rage without, 

The social summer reigns within. 

THE FAMILY OF FLOWERS. 

But in this wondrous world of ours 

Are other circling kindred chords — 
Binding poor harmless beasts and birds, 

And the fair family of flowers. 

That family that meet to day 

From many a foreign field and glen-*. 

For what is Christmas time with men 
Is with the flowers the month of May. 

Back to the meadows of the West, 

Back to their natal fields they come ; 
And as they reach their wished-for home, ' 

The Mother folds them to her breast. 

And as she breathes, with balmy sighs, 
A fervent blessing over them, 
The tearful, glistening dews begem 

The parents' and the children's eyes. 

She spreads a carpet for their feet, 
And mossy pillows for their heads, 
And curtains-round their fairy beds 

With blossom-broidered branches sweet ; 
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She feeds them with ambrosial food, 

And ills their caps with neetared wine ; 
And all her choristers combine 

To sing their welcome from the wood t 

And all that love can do is done, 

As shown to them in countless wars ; 

She kindles to a brighter blase 
The fireside of the world— the Sim: 

And with her own soft, trembling hands, 

In many a calm and cool retreat, 

She laves the dust that soils their feet 
In coming from the distant lands ; 

WATX&-XJXIE8. 

Or, leading down some sinuous path, 

Where the shy stream's encircling heights 
Shut out all prying eyes, invites 

Her Lily daughters to tne bath. 

There, with a mother's harmless pride, 

Admires them sport the waves among : 

Now lay their ivory limbs along 
The buoyant bosom of the tide- 
Now lift their marble shoulders o'er 

The rippling class, or sink with fear, 

As if tne wind approaching near 
Were some wild lover from the shore ; 

roBEST Btros* 

Or else the parent turns to these, 

The younglings born beneath her eye, 

And bangs the baby-buds close by, 
In wind-rocked cradles, from the trees. 

And as the branches fall and rise, 

Each leafy-folded swathe expands : 

And now are spread their tiny hands, 
And now are seen tneir starry eyes. 

But soon the feast concludes the day, 

And yonder in the sun- warmed dell, 

The happy circle meet to tell 
Their labours since the bygone May : 

THS DAISY. 

A bright- meed youth is first to raise 

His cheerful voice above the rest, 

Who bears upon his hardy breast 
A golden star with silver rays : 

Worthily won — for he had been 

A traveller in many a land* 

And with his slender staff in hand 
Had wandered over many a green : 

Had seen the Shepherd Sun unpen 

Heaven's fleecy flocks, and let them stray 
Over the high-peaked Himalay, 

Till night shut up the fold again ; 
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Had sat upon a mossy ledge 

O'er Bob in the morning's beans, 

Or where the sulphurous enter steams 
Had hung suspended from the edge. 

Or following Us devious coarse 

Up many a weary winding mile, 

Had tracked the long, mysterious Nile 
Even to its now no-fabled source : 

Resting, perchance, as on he strode, 

To see the herded camels pass 

Upon the strips of way-side grass 
That line with green the dust-white road. 

Had often closed his weary lids 

In green oases of the waste, 

Or in the mighty shadows traced 
By the eternal pyramids. 

Had slept within an Arab's tent 

Pitched for the night beneath a palm, 

Or when was heard the vesper psalm 
With the pale nan in worship bent : 

Or on the moon-lit fields of France, 

When happy village maidens trod 

Lightly toe fresh and verdurous sod, 
There was he seen amid the dance : 

Yielding with sympathising stem 

To the quick feet that round him flew, 
Sprang from the around as they would do, 

Or sank unto the earth with them : 

Or, child-like, played with girl and boy, 

By many a river's bank, and gave 

His floating body to the wave 
Full many a time to give them joy. 

These and a thousand other tales 

The traveller told, and welcome found ; 
These were the simple tales went round 

The happy circles in the vales : 

Keeping reserved with conscious pride, 

Wis noblest act, his crowning feat, 

How he had led even Humboldt's feet 
Up Chimboraso's mighty aide. 

Guiding him through the trackless snow, 

By sheltered clefts of living soil, 

Sweefning the fearless traveller's toQ, 
With memories of the world below. 



Such was the hardy Daisy's tale, 

And then the maidens of the group— 
Lilies, whose languid heads down droop 

Over their pearl-white shoulders pale, 

Told, when the genial glow of June 

Had passed, they sought stfflws*merc3baes. 
And took beneath the ve r doroo s times, 

Their swetrt siesta through the noon. 
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And seeking still, with fond pursuit, 

The phantom Health, which lures and wiles 
Its followers, to the shores and isles 

Of amber waves, and golden fruit. 

There they had seen the orange grove, 

Enwreath its gold with buds of white, 

As if themselves had taken flight, 
And settled on the boughs above. 

There kiss'd by every rosy mouth, 

And press'd to every gentle breast, 

These pallid daughters of the West, 
Beign'din the sunshine of the South. 

And, thoughtful of the things divine, 
Were oil by many an altar found, 
Standing like white-rob'd angels round 

The precincts of some sacred shrine. 

VIOLETS. 

And Violets with dark blue eyes, 

Told how they spent the winter time, 

In Andalusia's Eden clime, 
Or "neath Italia's kindred skies. 

Chiefly when evening's golden gloom, 

V eil'd Home's serenest ether soft, 

Bending in thoughtful musings oft, 
Above the lost Alastor's tomb* — 

Or the twin-poet's ; he who sings 

" A thine of beauty never dies/'f 

Paying them back m fragrant sighs, 
The love they bore all loveliest things. 

THE WALL-FLOWEB. 

The flower, whose bronzed cheek recalls 

The incessant beat of wind and sun, 

Spoke of the lore his search had won 
Upon Pompeii's rescued walls. 

How, in his antiquarian march, 

He crossed the tomb-strown plain of Rome, 
Sat on some prostrate plinth, or clomb 

The Coliseum's topmost arch. 

And thence beheld, in glad amaze, 

What Nero's guilty eyes, aloof, 

Drank in, from off his golden roof— 
The sun-bright city all ablaze : 

Ablaze by day with solar fires — 

Ablaze by night, with lunar beams, 

With lambent lustre on its streams, 
And golden glories round its spires ! 



* Shelley, speaking of the place in Rome where he himself is buried, says — " The ce- 
metery is an open space among the rains, covered in winter with violets and daisies. It 
might make one In love with death, to think that one should be buried in so sweet a piece." — 
Prtface toAdonais. 

f Keats, who is also buried in the same cemetery. The allusion is to the well-known 
line with which Endymion commences — 

'* A thing of beauty ii ft Joy for era." 
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TbeocehebeMdthaii 

That riattg o'er the radiant tows. 
Circle* with Art's eternal crown, 

The still imperial htow of I 



THE MJLBTGOLD. 

Nor was tie Marygpld remit* 

But told how, in her crown of fold 

She sat, like Persia's King of old, 
High o'er the shores of Salami*. 

And saw, against the morning sky, 

The white-sailed fleets their wings display; 
And, ere the tranquil close of day, 

Fade, like the Persian's, from her eye. 

Fleets, with their white flags all nnrarled, 

Inscribed with "Commerce," and with "Peace," 
Bearing no threatened ill to Greece, 

But mutual good to all the world. 

FIELD-FLOWERS AMD TULIPS. 

And various other flowers were seen, 

Cowslip and Oxlip, and the tall 

Tulip, whose grateful hearts recall 
The winter homes where they had been. 

Some in the sunny vales, beneath 

The sheltering hills ; and some, whose eyes ' 
Were gladdened by the southern sides, 

High up amid the blooming heath — 

PANSTES. 

Meek, modest flowers, by poets loved, 

Sweet Pansiesj with their dark eyes fringed 
With silken lashes finely tinged, 

That trembled if a leaf but moved : 

HOTHOUSE PLANTS. 

And some in gardens, where the grass 

If ossed o'er the green quadrangle's breast, 
There dwelt each flower, a welcome gnest^ 

In crystal palaces of glass : 

Shown as a beauteous wonder there, 

By beauty's hancls to beauty'B eves, 

Breathing what mimic art supplies, 
The genial glow of summer air. 

THE ABSEWT. 

Nor were the absent ones forgot. 

Those whom a thousand oarse detained. 
Those whom the links of duty chained 

Awhile from this their natal spot. 



One, who in labour's useful tracks 
Is proudly eminent, who roams 
The providence of humble homes—. 

The blue-eyed, lair-haired, friendly Tftax: 
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Gmnff himself to oheer and light 

The cottier's ebe o'ershadowing murk- 
Filling his hand with cheerful work, 

And all his being with delight : 

THS BOSS. 

And" one, the loTeliest and the last. 

For whom the/ waited da/ by day, 

All through the merry month of May, 
Till one-and-thirty days had passed. 

And when, at length, the longed-for noon 

Of night arched o'er the expectant green— 
The Rose, their sister and their queen- 
Game on the joyous wings of June t 

And when was heard the gladsome sound. 

And when was breathed her beauteous name, 
Unnumbered buds, like lamps of flame, 

Gleamed from the hedges all around: 

Where she had been, the distant dime, 

The orient realm her sceptre sways, 

The poet's pen may paint and praise 
Hereafter, in his simple rhyme. 



MARLBOROUGH AOT> HIS TIMES. 

Whxn, in a former article, we criti- ses all the completeness of his standard 

cised the genius and writings of Ali- work. 

Son, we confined our review to his It is easy to recognise, in this " Life 

History and Essays,— as the latter ex- of Marlborough," the gifted hand that 

cellently supplement his grand work, traced the " History of Europe." It 

and both combined exhibit his intel- may almost be styled a miniature of 

lect in all its strength and beauty ; his larger work. They t>oth belong to 

and we passed over his Life of the the epic style of history — to that style 

gjreat Duke of Marlborough, with the in which the historical art approaches 

dimple encomium, that it was " a bril- nearest to the symmetry or poetry, 

liant military biography." This work, and possesses in the highest degree 

however, has doubled its propor- the grand exploits, continuous interest, 

tions since then, and has now grown and momentous climax whicb charac- 

as worthy of notice from its size, as it terise the epic They both comme- 

has always been from its merits. The morate a well-defined era, and possess 

second edition, just published, forms heroes by whom the leading events are 

two handsome octavo volumes, embel- accomplished, and around whom the 

lished with portraits of Marlborough subordinate characters move. It must 

And his great rival, Louis XIV., and be confessed, however, tjiat the lesser 

illustrated with an excellent map of work is inferior in the very point 

the seat of war, and plans of the Dat- where it ought to have been strong, 

ties. It is printed uniformly with his est. To maintain correct proportion 

Essays and the last edition (the eighth) and arrangement, in a wort like the 

of his History; and, in regard to the History, filling fourteen large vo~ 

index and such like matters, it posses- lumes, was a task of the greatest 



* " The life of John, Duke of Marlborough ; with some Account of his Contemporaries, 
and of the War of the Succession." By Archibald Alisoh, LL.D. Second edition. 2 vols, 
3vo. Edinburgh: 1852. 
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difficulty, and the manner in which 
it is accomplished, is really wonderful. 
But in a work of the size of " Marl, 
borough," such a task is much easier, 
and we expected to find it better done 
than it is. The occasional want of 
finish, which may be noticed in the 
History, becomes much more observ- 
able in the smaller work ; while some 
of its sections are of so episodical a 
character, as to overlay the symmetry 
of the composition. Although we grant 
that the information these sections con- 
tain is such as we would not willingly 
lose, yet we very much doubt the pro- 
priety of inserting them in their present 
form. As the scale of a picture is re- 
duced, a finer touch should be used by 
the artist, extraneous matter should be 
more carefully eliminated, ideas more 
concisely set forth, and a better polish 
given to the whole. In these remarks, 
some may think us hypercritical, but 
to a true artist, like Mr. Alison, we 
will not appear so. It is one of his 
highest praises to have enunciated, in 
his Essays, the true canons by which 
History may be elevated into one of 
the fine arts; and, while acknowledging 
that the actual performance never can 
come up to the ideal, we feel certain 
that these strictures, dictated solely by 
a love of all-beautifying art, will be ac- 
cepted by him in the same spirit in 
which they are conceived. 

The merits of the Life, like those of 
the History, are, a strict impartiality 
and high-toned principle in dealing 
with men and events — great research, 
comprehensive views, alike in social, 
military, and political affairs — and a 
stirring power of narrative, which 
English history has never surpassed. 
In battle-pieces, Mr. Alison is pe- 
culiarly animated, but in the present 
work these do not appear in quite as 
brilliant colouring as in the later vo- 
lumes of his History, and the reason is 
obvious. There were fewer note-takers 
in those days. Men had got the length 
of commenting, and commenting ably, 
upon battles; but the mass of per- 
sonal memoirs, souvenirs, sketches, &c., 
which now flood our literature, were 
then unknown. Periodical writing, 
which daguerreotypes passing events in 
all their details, is a marvel of our own 
day; and our ancestors of a century 
and a-half ago would have laughed in- 
credulously had they been told that 
Englishmen would write as much 
about the Kaffir War of 1851, as they 



did about the whole campaigns of 
Marlborough. Accordingly, the con- 
temporary accounts of the War of the 
Succession are meagre, compared with 
those of the Revolutionary conflict a , 
century later ; and although the author, 
who has been most assiduous in his re- 
searches, has infused his usual spirit 
and pictorial power into his military 
narrative, those familiar with his His- 
tory will miss something of that high 
interest produced by a skilful use of 
anecdotical details. 

Yet the work is eminently interesting. 
Perhaps there is no biography, in any 
language, which excites livelier emo- 
tions in the reader. But for its truth- 
fulness, it might be called a military 
romance. Few biographers have had 
a hero whose person and career were 
so picturesque and eventful. Rising 
from the rank of a Court page, to be 
the leader of the armies and ruler of 
the councils of England — generalis- 
simo of the alliance of Europe against 
France — beautiful in person, gallant 
in bearing, fascinating in manner, so 
that it was said, at the time, *' that 
neither man nor woman could resist 
him ;" — successful in all he undertook, 
yet plotted against by his colleagues; 
deserted by his queen, slandered with 
a virulence, to which the annals of 

Earty malice afford no parallel ; he yet 
ved to save the royal dynasty which 
had disowned him, and died, at length, 
amidst the tears of a nation, of whom 
he had been alternately the idol and 
the pariah. 

Mr. Alison's " Life " has a twofold 
character : the one biographical, deli- 
neating the remarkable career of his 
hero ; the other historical, showing the 
relations existing between this country 
and the Continent, in the beginning 
of last century. We shall endeavour 
to reproduce this two-fold character in 
our review. 

John Churchill, afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough, was born of an ancient 
family of fioyalist principles, in July, 
1 650. From his earliest youth, he was 
distinguished by the elegance of his 
manners and the beauty of his person ; 
and at the age of fifteen, he obtained 
the situation ofpage in the household 
of the Duke of York, afterwards James 
I. At this time his sister Ara- 
bella was maid of honour to the 
Duchess, in which situation she capti- 
vated the Duke and became his mis- 
tress ; and, what is very remarkable, 
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from this illicitconnexion sprang James 
Fitzjames, afterwards Duke of Ber- 
wick, who commanded the armies of 
France and Spain daring the War of the 
Succession, gained the victory of Al- 
inanza, which decided the contest in the 
Peninsula, and did much to counter- 
balance the successes of his uncle in 
Flanders. At the age of sixteen, young 
Churchill obtained from his royal pa- 
tron an ensigncy in the Guards, and 
almost immediately embarked in the 
expedition to Tangiers, where he eagerly 
engaged in the various sallies made 
from that town, then a British depen- 
dency, against the besieging forces of 
the Moors. On his return, after a 
brief absence, to England, he attracted 
the favours of the Duchess of Castle- 
roaine, then the favourite mistress of 
Charles I., who had distinguished him 
by her regards before he embarked for 
Africa, and who, some years afterwards, 
made him a present of £5000 (appa- 
rently for risking his life by leaping 
from her window, when about to be 
surprised in her embraces by Charles), 
a fund which the young soldier, with 
rare prudence, invested in the purchase 
of an annuity. Charles, to remove a 
dangerous rival in the unsteady affec- 
tions of the Countess, sent him to the 
Continent with the auxiliary force 
which, in those days of English humi- 
liation, the cabinet of St. James's 
furnished to Louis XIV., to aid him in 
subduing the United Provinces. There 
he served for five years, under Turenne 
and Conde, the two greatest generals of 
the age, distinguishing himself in many 
of then* operations, and volunteering on 
every service of difficulty or danger. 
At the siege of Nimeguen, especially, 
he gained so much honour that Tu- 
renne, who always distinguished him by 
the soubriquet of " the handsome Eng- 
lishman," predicted that he would one 
day be a great man. 

^ Upon his return, in 1677, to London, 
his brilliant reputation and personal 
advantages immediately rendered him 
the idol of beauty and fashion; and, 
like Julius Caesar, he plunged into the 
vortex of courtly dissipation with the 
ardour which marks an energetic cha- 
racter in the pursuit of either good or 
evil Next year, however — being then 
in his thirty-eighth year — he married 
the celebrated Sarah Jennings, the fa- 
vourite lady-in-waiting of the Princess 
Anne, and one of the most admired, yet 
perfectly irreproachable, beauties of the 



court. Possessedofmany brilliant quali- 
ties, this lady's temper was ambitious 
and overbearing, and ultimately came 
to exercise a pernicious influence on her 
husband's fortunes. Nevertheless, her 
influence over Marlborough continued 
undiminished to the end ; and his letters 
to her, not only during his courtship, 
but through the whole of life, breathe a 
spirit of ardent and chivalrous devo- 
tion, which appears to contrast strange- 
ly with the ordinary sedateness of his 
character. " This combination of ten- 
der and romantic feeling," says Mr. 
Alison, "with great steadiness and con- 
sequent success in life, though not 
usual, is far from being unnatural or 
unknown. It arises from the imagina- 
tive and intellectual faculties being de- 
veloped in equal proportions — a com- 
bination which prevents either from 
attracting general attention ; and is so 
rare in real life that, when presented in 
fiction, it passes for unnatural, but 
which, when it does exist, seldom fails 
to lead to the greatest civil or military 
distinction." 

Churchill now began to be employed 
in diplomatic missions ; but, on the re- 
volt of the Duke of Monmouth, a na- 
tural son of Charles II., he rendered 
still more important service by saving 
the royal army from being surprised 
and cut to pieces by a nocturnal attack 
of the rebel forces, and gained the 
victory of Sedgmoor, which deter- 
mined the fate of the ill-starred and 
unprincipled Monmouth. This exploit 
of Churchill's fixed James I. on the 
throne ; but his very next act of im- 
portance was the betrayal of his royal 
master, by going over to William of 
Orange with the forces destined to op- 
pose that Prince's progress. James 
had been secretly warned that Churchill 
was about to betray him, but he re- 
fused to believe it. The result is 
known — the Revolution of 1688, and , 
the ascent of William III. to the throne 
of Great Britain. There can be but 
one opinion in a case like this. Nothing 
can excuse an officer who accepts a 
command, and then betrays the master 
who entrusted him with it. He who 
would defend Churchill's conduct on 
this occasion, must be prepared to de- 
fend Ney's also in deserting the Bour- 
bons. The latter failed, and was shot ; 
the former was successful, and became 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 
There are, however, extenuating cir- 
cumstances which ought not to be over-, 
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looked. It 18 important to note that when 
James's innovations began, Churchill 
declared to Lord Gal way that, if the 
King persisted in his design of over- 
turning the constitution and religion of 
the country, he would leave his service; 
and in May, 1687, he observed, in a 
letter to the Prince of Orange — "In 
all things but this, the Ring may com- 
mand me ; but my places and the 
King's favour I set at nought, in com- 
parison of being true to my religion." 
He was also as assiduous as it was pos- 
sible for one in his situation to be, to 
wean the King from his religious inno- 
vations ; and, on one occasion, he had 
the courage to reply, during a conver- 
sation with James — " As I have been 
bred a Protestant, and intend to live 
and die in that communion, and as 
above nine out of ten in England are of 
that persuasion, I fear, from the genius 
of the people, and their natural aver- 
sion to the Roman Catholic worship, 
some consequences which I dare not so 
much as name, and which I cannot con- 
template without horror." What he 
ought to have done in these circum- 
stances was, to have thrown up his 
command in the royal army, and then 
not a whisper of blame could have been 
raised against his subsequently joining 
the forces of the Prince of Orange. 
The fact that his betrayal of James pre- 
vented, by rendering impossible, a civil 
war, cannot be accepted as anything 
more than a palliative of his conduct, 
until common consent remove its ana- 
thema from the Jesuitical principle of 
"doing ill that good may come of it." 
The new king, who mounted the 
throne as Wuliam III., created 
Churchill Earl of Marlborough, and 
Lieutenant- General of the kingdom; 
and England having next year (1689), 
joined the Continental league against 
Prance, this distinguished soldier re- 
/ ceived the command of the British 
auxiliary force in the Netherlands, and, 
by his courage and ability, contributed 
in a remarkable manner to the victory 
of Walcourt. In 1690 he received 
orders to return from Flanders and 
take a command in Ireland, then agi- 
tated by a general insurrection in fa- 
vour of King James ; but, actuated by 
some remnant of attachment to his old 
benefactor, he eluded compliance till 
the battle of the Boyne had extin- 
guished the hopes of the dethroned 
monarch. Landing near Cork, on the 
21st September, the suavity of his man- 



ners quickly overcame the jealousy of 
the Continental troops and generals 
with whom he had to co-operate, and 
in a short but active campaign of 
thirty-seven days, he reduced Cork 
and Kin sale, cut off the insurgents* 
communications with France, and threw 
them back into the province of Ulster, 
where they could not subsist without 
the utmost difficulty. On his return 
from this brilliant expedition, he was 
received with great distinction by the 
King, who said, " I know no man who 
has served so few campaigns equally 
fit to command." 

In the following year (1691) he was 
again sent to Flanders, to act under 
the immediate orders of William ; and 
during this campaign, the Prince of 
Vaudmont being asked to give his opi- 
nion of the different English generals, 
said — " Kirk has fire, Lanier thought, 
Mackay skill, and Colchester bravery ; 
but there is something inexpressible in 
the Earl of Marlborough. I have lost 
my wonted skill in physiognomy, if any 
subject of your Majesty can ever attain 
such a height of military glory as that 
to which the combination of perfections 
must raise him in whom they are 
united. ° A very j ust prognostication ; 
vet the next event in Marlborough's 
history bade fair to spoil its fulfilment — 
for, on the 5th of May 1692, all Eng- 
land was thrown into commotion by 
his sudden arrest, along with Lords 
Middleton, Griffin, and Dun more, and 
Sir John Fenwick, known partisans of 
the Stuart family, on a charge of high 
treason. Although later discoveries 
corroborate this charge against Marl- 
borough, no sufficient evidence was 
adduoeable at the time, and he was re- 
leased without a trial. " That Marl- 
borough," says Mr. Alison, "disgusted 
with the partiality of William tor his 
Dutch troops, and irritated at the open 
severity of his government, should have 
repented of his abandonment of his 
former sovereign and benefactor, is 
highly probable. But it can scarcely 
be taken as an apology for one act of 
treason that he meditated the commis- 
sion of another. It only shows .how 
perilous, in public as in private life, is 
any deviation from the path of inte- 
grity, that it impelled such a man into 
so tortuous and disreputable a path." 
For the next six years Marlborough 
withdrew from public life, and con- 
ducted himself with such prudence and 
tact, as gradually to win his way back 
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again inte the royal favour. In the 
summer of 1608, he was appointed pre- 
ceptor to William's nephew, son of the 
Frineess Anne, and heir presumptive 
to the throne j and this appointment 
was accompanied by the gracious 
■words— •• My lord, make my nephew 
to resemble yourself, and he will be 
everything which I can desire." So 
entirely did Marlborough regain the 
confidence of his sovereign, that Wil- 
liam's dying advice to the Princess 
Anne, his successor, was to entrust him 
with the entire direction of affairs, both 
civil and military. This advice was 
immediately acted upon ; and, in fact, 
Marlborough became the real sovereign 
during the great and glorious period of 
Qneen Anne's rei^n. 

In May 1702, less than two months 
after William's death, the War of the 
Succession, for which he had been pre- 
paring, broke out; Marlborough im- 
mediately went over to the Netherlands 
to take command of the Allied army, 
and with this begins the great and me- 
morable ? and withal, blameless period 
of his life. The next ten years were 
one unbroken series of efforts, victories, 
and glory. They embrace the early 
successes in Flanders ; the cross march 
into Bavaria, and battle of Blenheim; 
the expulsion of the French from Ger* 
many; the battle of Ramillies, and 
taking of Brussels and Antwerp ; the 
mission to the King of Sweden at Dres- 
den ; the battle of Almansa in Spain J 
those of Oudenarde, Malplaquet, and 
the sieges of Flanders j and all the im- 
portant events of the war down to its 
close. More weighty and momentous 
events never fell to the lot of historian 
or biographer to record ; and their im- 
portance will not be properly appreci- 
ated if we do not take into considera- 
tion the imminent danger then threat- 
ening all the states adjoining France, 
from the insatiable ambition and vast 
power of Louis XIV. We are so ac- 
customed to regard the Bourbons as a 
fallen and unfortunate race, the objects 
rather of commiseration than appre- 
hension, and Napoleon as the only so- 
vereign who has really threatened the 
independence of the Continent, that we 
can scarcely conceive the terror with 
which, a century and a-half ago, the 
Bourbon monarch of France, with rea- 
son, inspired all Europe, or the narrow 
escape which the Continental states, at 
least, then made from being reduced to 
the condition of tributaries to his power. 



From the d*y Lotus XTV. first in- 
vaded Flanders, in 1772, at the head 
of a hundred thousand men, directed 
by Turenne, nothing had been able to 
withstand his victorious arms. Eng- 
land was his ally and — unwonted union 
—her fleet and her armies fbught side 
by side with those of France. It was 
the ambition and cruelty of the Church 
of Rome which, by detaching Great 
Britain from his alliance, first save a 
check to his triumphs. Intoxicated 
with the success which had in many 
quarters, and especially in France, at- 
tended its efforts for the extirpation 
of heresy, its leaders thought nothing 
was too great for them to accomplish. 
The well-known orthodoxy of Louis 
XIV. gave them the greatest hopes 
that he would employ his vast power 
and capacity in effecting that unity in 
the Church, which he had so long la- 
boured to produce in the temporal ad- 
ministration of his monarchy ; whilst, 
in England, a devout and daring Pa- 
pist was on the throne, whose efforts, 
seconded by a considerable party in 
Great Britain, and by a very large one 
in Ireland, promised ere long to re* 
store the British Empire to the sway 
of the Vatican. The onset of the 
Church of Rome against that of Luther, 
commenced in both countries about 
the same time. In 1685, the edict of 
Nantz was revoked by Louis XIV., 
and half a million of weeping citizens 
sent into exile. In 1667, the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, and measures 
designed for the re-establishment of 
the Romish faith, began in Great Bri- 
tain. The result, however, was very 
different in the two countries. In 
France, while myriads were banished, 
and thousands perished in prison, at 
the stake, or on the wheel, the Church 
triumphed in the movement, which 
even the great Bossuet eulogised " as 
the noblest exercise or authority. " In 
J<!nglaua, the reigning dynasty was 
expelled from the throne, and carried 
to foreign courts the inextinguishable 
desire to regain its inheritance. Eu- 
rope was permanently divided by these 
momentous events. The cause of spi- 
ritual became blended with that of 
temporal despotism ; while the insati* 
able ambition of the Grand Monarque 
became an ever-active agency for 
bringing these principles into collision; 

The Revolution of 1688 restored 
England to its natural place in the van 
of the Continental contest for freedom. 
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The heroic William straggled not in 
Tain for the independence of his own 
and his adopted country ; and the 
peace of Ryswick, in 1697, saw the 
trophies of conquest more equally ba- 
lanced between the contending parties. 
War ceased for the time, but mutual 
animosity remained unimpaired; and 
soon an event occurred which revived 
the flames of hostility with double 
fierceness. This was the death of 
Charles II. of Spain, on the 1st of No- 
vember 1700, and the bequest of his 
vast territories to Philip Duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XTv . The manner 
in which this bequest to the Bourbons 
was brought about is very curious, and 
more creditable to the astuteness of 
the diplomatists of Louis XIV. than 
to the integrity of the Allied cabinets. 
It appears that the principal powers of 
Europe, aware of the approaching de- 
mise of the Spanish king without heirs, 
actually entered into secret treaties 
with each other for the partition of his 
dominions. The earliest conference 
on the subject took place between the 
ambassadors of England, France, and 
Holland, at the peace of Ryswick ; but 
the first treaty fell to the ground, 
in consequence of William secretly in- 
forming the Emperor of its signature. 
In 1699, however, it was renewed by 
the same parties, and a similar stroke 
of p olicy now turned the tables against 
William himself. With able duplicity, 
Louis had no sooner concluded the 
treaty, than he secretly caused it to be 
communicated to the King of Spain. 
The intelligence threw the declining 
monarch, as well it might, into the 
utmost consternation. In this extre- 
mity, he convened his council of state, 
who determined that a becraest in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Anion, grand, 
son of Louis XIV., was the most de- 
sirable step, as he was the only mo- 
narch capable of preventing a parti- 
tion ; ana the old ting, sacrificing the 
family partiality to the interests of his 
country, consented, and signed the 
bequest, which bathed Europe m blood. 
Thus, by a single deed, was the mag- 
nificent succession to the Spanish mo- 
narchy made over to the house of 
Bourbon. "Jtaly, France, Spain, 
Flanders, and Bavaria, were united In 
one clQSeieague, and, in fact, formed 
but one dominion. It was the empire 
of Charlemagne over again, directed 
with equal ability, founded on greater 
power, and backed by the rich trea- 



sures of the Indies, Spain had threat- 
ened the liberties of Europe in the 
end of the sixteenth century, France 
had all but overthrown them in the 
close of the seventeenth— what hope 
was there of being able to make head 
against them both, under such a mo- 
narch as Louis XIV. ?" 

Louis XTV. was now at the zenith 
of his power, and never did a more re- 
markable sovereign ever exist. When 
he ascended the throne, France, though 
it contained the elements of greatness, 
had not yet become great. It had been 
alternately wasted by the invasions of 
the English, and torn by the fury of 
the religious wars. The insurrection 
of the Fronde had shortly before in- 
volved the capital in all the horrors of 
civil conflict; barricades had been 
erected in the streets, and Torenne 
and Conde had displayed their con- 
summate talents in miniature warfare, 
within sight of Notre-Dame. Never 
had the monarchy been reduced to a 
greater state of weakness than during 
the reign of Louis XQL and the mi- 
nority of Louis XTV. But from the 
time the latter sovereign ascended 
the throne, order seemed to arise out 
of chaos. Civil war ceased, and even 
the bitterness of religious hatredseemed, 
for a time, to be stilled by the influ- 
ence of patriotic feeling. Worn out 
in the internal dissensions, the fervid 
andreckless minds of the French longed 
for a national field for exertion— an 
arena in which social dissensions might 
be forgotten. Lous XIV. gave them 
this. The energies of the nation, drawn 
forth during the agonies of civil con- 
flict, were turned to public objects, and 
the career of national aggrandisement, 
as those of England had been, after 
the Great Rebellion, by the firm hand 
and great mind of Cromwell ; and from 
a pitiable state of anarchy, France at 
once appeared on the theatre of Europe 
powerful and united. It is no common 
capacity which can thus seize the helm 
and right the ship when it is shattered 
and reeling. It is the highest proof of 
political capacity to accurately discern 
the bent of the public mind, when moat 
strongly excited, and, by availing of 
the prevailing desire of the majority, 
convert the desolating vehemence of 
social conflict into the steadv passion 
for national advancement. Napoleon 
did this with the political aspirations 
of the eighteenth, and Louis XIV. with 
the religious fervour of the seve nteen th 
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entury. The character of Lotus, in all 
ts parts, was adapted to the general 
rant. He took the lead alike in the 
neatness and in the foibles of his 
ubjects. Were they ambitious? — so 
ras he. "Were they desirous of rc- 
town? — so was he. Were they set 
n national aggrandisement ? — so was 
le. Were they desirous ofprotection 
o industry ? — so was he. Were they 
>rone to gallantry ? — so was he. His 
igure stately, and countenance ma- 
estic ; his manner lofty and command- 
ng ; his spirit ardent, but patriotic : 
le was thus qualified to take the lead 
imong a proud body of ancient nobles, 
vhom the disasters of preceding reigns, 
ind the astute policy of Cardinal Riche- 
ieu had driven into the antechambers 
>f the Court ; but who preserved, in 
heir ideas and habits, the pride and 
•ecollections of the conquerors who 
Allowed the banners of Clovis. And 
he great body of the people, proud of 
,heir sovereign — proud of his magnifi- 
cence, and even of his foibles — .joyfully 
followed their nobles in the brilliant 
career which his ambition spread, and 
submitted to his government with as 
much docility as they had once ranged 
themselves around the banners of their 
respective chiefs on the day of battle. 

The system of Centralisation— at- 
tempted by Charlemagne, but quickly 
broken by the antagonist power of 
Feudalism — received such a develop- 
ment, in the able hands of Louis XIV., 
as to form the most prominent feature of 
hisreign; and, falling in with the genius 
of the French people, has retained its 
hold on them ever since. It was by 
giving the strength of unity to the mo- 
narchy that he rendered France so 
brilliant and powerful. He first in- 
troduced a uniform in the army — a 
great and symptomatic improvement, 
which at once induced an esprit de 
corps and a sense of responsibility. 
He first made the troops march with 
a measured step, and caused large 
bodies of men to move with the pre- 
cision of a single company. The ar- 
tillery and engineer service, under his 
auspices, made remarkable progress. 
Skilfully turning the martial and enter- 
prising genius of the Franks into the 
career of conquest, he trebled their 
power by conferring on them the ines- 
timable advantages of skilled disci- 
pline and unity of action. He ga- 
thered the feudal array around his ban- 
ner ; he roused the ancient barons from 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXXIII. 



their chateaux, the old retainers from 
their villages. But he arrayed them 
in disciplined battalions of regular 
troops, who received the pay and obey- 
ed the orders of Government, and 
never left their colours. His regular 
army was all enrolled by voluntary en- 
listment ; the militia alone was raised 
by conscription. A like efficiency was 
imparted to the navy , and the battle 
of La Hogue, in 1692, alone deter- 
mined, as Trafalgar did a century 
later, whether to Britain or France 
was the dominion of the seas to belong. 
He reduced the government of the in- 
terior to that methodical system of go- 
vernors of provinces, mayors of cities, 
and other subordinate authorities, all 
receiving instructions from the Tuille- 
ries, which under no subsequent change 
of government has been abandoned, 
and which has formed the main source of 
its strength. He concentrated around 
the monarchy the rays of genius from 
all parts of the country, and threw 
around its head a lustre of literary re- 
nown. No monarch ever knew better 
the magical influence of intellectual 
strength on general opinion, or felt 
more strongly the expedience of en- 
listing it on the side of authority. 
Not less than Hildebrand or Napo- 
leon, he aimed at drawing, not over 
his own country alone, but over the 
whole of Europe, the meshes of regu- 
lated and centralised thought; and 
more durably than either, he attained 
his object. The religious persecution, 
which constitutes the great blot on his 
reign, was the result of the same desire 
—it was just an endeavour to give the 
same unity to the Church which he 
had done to the army, navy, and civil 
strength of the monarchy. 

"Napoleon, it is well known," says 
Mr. Alison, " had the highest admira- 
tion of Louis XIV. Nor is this sur- 
prising: their principles of govern- 
ment and leading objects of ambition 
were the same. ' L'etat — &est moi,*^ 
was the principle of the grandson off 
Henry IV." 'Your first duty is lo\ 
me, your second to France,' said the I 
Emperor to his nephew, Prince Louis \ 
Napoleon. In different words, the idea I 
was the same. To concentrate Europe 
in France, France in Paris, Paris m 
the government, and the government 
in himself, was the ruling idea of each. 
But it was no concentration for per- 
sonal or unworthy purposes which was 
thus desired ; it was neither to gratify 
2 s 
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the desire of an Eastern seraglio, nor 
to exercise the tyranny of a Roman 
emperor, that either coveted unbound- 
ed authority. It was to exalt the na- 
tion of which they formed the head ; to 
augment its power, extend its domi- 
nion, enhance its fame, that they both 
deemed themselves sent into the world. 
It was the general sense that this was the 
object of their administration that con- 
stituted the strength of both. Equally 
with the philosophers of later times, 
tbev regarded society as a pyramid, of 
which the multitude formed the base, 
and the monarch the head. Equally 
with the most ardent democrat, they 
desired the augmentation of the na- 
tional resources, the increase of public 
felicity. But they both thought that 
those blessings must descend from the 
sovereign to his subjects, not ascend 
from the subjects to their sovereign. 
* Everyth i ng f or the peopl e* n othin g by 
"tiiem/ which Kapoleon aescribettTS 
"the~secret of good government, was not 
less the maxim of the imperious despot 
of the Bourbon race." 

No wonder that such resources, under 
such a leader, should awaken the ap- 
prehensions of the rest of Europe. No 
Booner had the Duke of Anjou mount- 
ed the throne of Spain and the Indies, 
than a Continental league was formed 
to oppose the towering ambition of 
the French monarch. On the one side 
was France and Spain, with its vast pos- 
sessions in the Peninsula, Flanders, Italy, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the friendly State of 
Bavaria, containing altogether fifty 
million inhabitants, besides the colo- 
nies beyond seas, yielding a revenue of 
not less than £5,000,000 sterling. On 
the other side stood Austria, Prussia, 
and Denmark, England, Holland, Ha- 
nover, and the lesser States of Ger- 
many, comprising a population little, 
if at all, inferior to that of the French 
and Spanish monarchies, but incompar- 
ably more divided and distracted by se- 
parate interests and necessities. Prussia 
and Denmark gave little help in the 
struggle. Austria had its forces divided 
the pressure of an Hungarian insur- 
rection, and the dancers of a Turkish 
invasion, which Frencn diplomacy kept 
constantly impending over it. And 
England was so ignorant of her 
strength, and so chary of exerting it, 
that, with a population, including Ire- 
land, of little less than 10,000,000 
souls, she had only, at the highest point 
of the war, 40,000 men under arms ; 



while France, with her 20,000,000, had 
200,000. Such was the respective re- 
sources of the opposite parties when, on 
the 4th May 1702, war was declared 
simul taneouslv at London, the Hague . 
i an j Vicuna . Marlborough was already 
at his post in Flanders, and the adverse 
•armies came into immediate collision. 

The Earl of Marlborough, who 
now became generalissimo of the Allied 
forces, was a character of so rare and 
peculiar a kind, that he was not only 
misunderstood by his contemporaries, 
but has been, in a great degree, misre- 
presented by his successors. Never- 
theless, he was thus portrayed at the 
time by an acute observer, and cer- 
tainly no partial panegyrist : — " Marl- 
borough," says Bohngbroke, " waa 
the soul of the Grand Alliance against 
the French. Although un homme nou- 
veau, a private individual, a subject, he 
acquired, by his talents and activity, 
a greater influence in public affairs, 
than his high birth, established autho- 
rity, and the crown of England, had pro- 
cured for the Prince of Orange. jCot 
only were all the parts of that great 
machine preserved hy him more entire, 
and in a state of more complete union, 
but he, in a manner, animated the 
whole, and communicated to it a more 
rapid and better- sustained movement. 
To the protracted and often disastrous 
campaigns which had taken place un- 
der the Prince of Orange, succeeded 
warlike scenes full of action ; and all 
those in which he himself had the di- 
rection, were crowned with the^ most 
brilliant success. He showed himself 
at once the greatest general and the 
most skilful minister of his time." 

The success with which Marlborough 
kept together the unwieldy Alliance, 
was characterised by a French writer 
of the time, as, "in itself a miracle." 
Never was a man so qualified by nature 
for such a task. He was grracc and 
courtesy personified. All yielded "to 
the gentle atmosphere which impreg- 
nated the very air he breathed. The 
ambitious Sunderland, the unimagina- 
tive Godolphin, were alike influenced 
by it. " It is in private life," says Mr. 
Alison, " that the feelings of the heart 
are fully proved ; and there his dispo- 
sition appeared in the brightest colours. 
Though bred up in a licentious court, 
and early exposed to the most entranc- 
ing of its seductions, he was in mature 
life strictly correct, both in his conduct 
and conversation. He resisted ever? 
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temptation to which his undiminished 
beauty exposed him after his marriage, 
and was never known either to utter, 
or permit to be uttered in his pre- 
sence, a light or indecent expression. 
His uniform attention to the comforts 
of the men won the hearts of his sol- 
diers ; his invariable humanity extorted 
the praises of his enemies. He dis- 
couraged, to the utmost degree, all in- 
temperance and licentiousness in his 
soldiers, and constantly laboured to 
impress upon them a sense of moral 
duty and Supreme superintendence. 
Divine service was regularly performed 
in all his camps, both morning and 
evening ; previous to a battle, prayers 
were read at the head of every regi- 
ment, and the first act, after a victory, 
was a solemn thanksgiving. ' By those 
means,' says a contemporary biogra- 
pher, who served in his army, 'his 
camp resembled a quiet well-governed 
city. Cursing and swearing were sel- 
dom heard among the officers ; a drunk- 
ard was the object of scorn ; and even 
the soldiers, many of them the refuse 
and dregs of the nation, became, at 
the close of one or two campaigns, 
tractable, civil, sensible, and clean, and 
had an air and spirit above the vulgar.* 
In political life, during his career after 
the Revolution, he was consistent and 
firm ; faithful to his party, but more 
faithful still to his country. He was 
a generous friend, an attached, per- 
haps a too fond, husband. During the 
whole of his active career, he retained 
a constant sense of the superintendence 
of the Supreme Being, and was ever 
the first to ascribe the successes which 
he had gained, to Divine protection — 
a disposition which shone forth with 
peculiar grace amidst the din of arms 
and the flourish of trumpets for his own 
mighty achievements." 

Marlborough, said Bolingbroke, was 
I " the perfec tion of genius, matured 
byTjO|grl«UCe." This was 1 feally his 
cnaraelW. — ffe began life without any 
of the vast advantages which know- 
ledge affords ; but he made admirable 
use of the opportunities he afterwards 
enjoyed. In the school of Turenne, 
he imbibed the art of war : in the pa- 
lace of St. James's, he learned the 
mysteries of the human heart ; in the 
House of Peers, and at the Hague, he 
became master of the art of diplomacy. 
*' It is] a characteristic," says Adam 
Smith, " almost peculiar to the great 
Duke of Marlborough, that ten years 



of Such uninterrupted a*nd splendid 
successes as scarce any other general 
could boast of, never betrayed him 
into a single rash action — scarce into 
a single rash word or expression." " t 
take pleasure in doing justice to thai; 
great man," said his old enemy, Bo- 
lingbroke, "whose faults I know, whose 
virtues I admire, and whose memory, 
as the greatest general and greatest 
minister that our country or arty other 
kas produced, I honour." 

Bred in the school of Turenne, 
placed, like him, at the head of a force 
raised with difficulty and maintained 
with still greater trouble, Marlborough 
was the greatest general of the metho- 
dical or scientific school, which modern 
Europe has produced. He united the 
combinations of Turenne to the daring 
of Condc. The councils of war and the 
Dutch field-deputies, to whom he had 
to submit his projects, never failed to 
object to them from the extreme ha- 
zard with which they were attended ; 
whilst subsequent generations have 
supposed they must have been of easy 
execution, from the uniform success 
with which they were carried out. It 
was a common saying at the time that 
"he never fought a battle which he 
did not gain, nor laid siege to a town, 
which he did not take." No man knew 
better the importance of deeds which 
fascinate the minds of men; none 
could decide quicker, or strike harder, 
when the time for doing so arrived. 
But combination was his forte; and in 
this he was not excelled by Napoleon 
himself. To deceive the enemy as to 
the real point of attack — to assume, and 
constantly maintain the initiative — to 
win by skill what could not be achieved 
by force — was his great delight ; and 
in this branch of the military art, he 
was unsurpassed in modern times. 
War, in the days of Marlborough, was 
a different art from what it had some- 
times been, or afterwards became. 
No vehement and universal passions 
brought whole nations into the field, 
and the conqueror could not then 
sweep over the world with the fierce 
tempest of Scythian war. The forces 
on either side were very nearly matched, 
and success could be gained only by 
superiority of skill. The campaigns 
of Marlborough and his antagonists— 
Tallard, Boumers, Vilkrs, and Ven- 
d&mc — resembled a game at chess be- 
tween players of nearly equal ability, 
in which tfie antagonists set out at first 
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with equal forces, and the victory could 
only be gained by a skilful plan laid on 
the one side, or the felicitous advan- 
tage taken of a false move on the other. 
And perhaps in no other contests, 
since the dawn of the military art, was 
success so evidently the result of the 
superior generalship of the one who, 
in the end, proved victorious. 

The generalissimo of a confederacy 
which a single serious disaster would 
break up, and the leader of the armies 
of a nation like ours, jealous of its 
commanders, and chary above all others 
of the blood of its citizens, has caution 
and circumspection forced upon him 
by the necessities of his position. A 
fourth part of the defeats from which 
Frederick or Napoleon recovered, and 
which were the price at which they 
purchased their astonishing triumphs, 
would, from the clamour raised at 
home, haveproved fatal to Marlbo- 
rough or Wellington. It has been 
said that, instead of attacking the 
French in the Low Countries, bristling 
with a triple row of fortresses, Marl- 
borough should have assaulted them 
from Lorraine or Alsace, where no 
such barriers exist ; and the successful 
results of the invasions of 1814 and 
1815 are referred to as proving what 
may be expected from disregarding 
frontier fortresses, and striking at once 
at the heart of the enemy's power. 
&uch objectors, however, would do 
well to remember, that so bent were the 
Dutch on obtaining for themselves a 
barrier of fortresses in the Low Coun- 
tries, that they would at once have 
withdrawn their troop had he trans- 
ferred the war to another quarter ; and 
that even his temporary and indispen- 
sable absence in Bavaria, in the Blen- 
heim campaign, elicited from them the 
loudest complaints. Moreover, as he 
was almost constantly inferior to the 
enemy's army immediately opposed to 
him, he cannot be said to have had a 
force adequate to so daring an inva- 
sion. He once, indeed, contemplated 
such an enterprise, when the battle of 
Blenheim haa destroyed the enemy's 
army on the Upper Rhine, and struck 
dismay into France, but it may be 
doubted whether it would have been 
successful* " The result of the invasion 
of Germany in 1704, byTallard,** says 
Mr. Alison — "of France in 1792, by 
the Duke of Brunswick — of Russia in 
1812, by Napoleon, demonstrate the 
extreme danger of penetrating into an 



enemy's country without adequate re- 
gard to the communications of the in- 
vading army. The cases of 1814 and 
1815, when a million of soldiers fell on 
a single and exhausted state, are the 
exception, and not the rule ; and the 
narrow escape of the Allies from de- 
feat in the first of these years proves 
the hazard of such a proceeding. By 
assailing France on the side of the 
Low Countries, and working by de- 
grees through its iron frontier, Marl- 
borough took the only certain way of 
bringing down its power; because he 
secured his rear as he advanced, and 
reduced the enemy's strength by the 
successive captures of the frontier gar- 
risons ; till, when the line was broken 
through, like a knight when his armour 
was uncased, it lay without defence. w 

History can show no ten years of 
warfare waged, between equal forces, 
with such unvarying success as the de- 
cade of Marlborough's triumphs during 
the War of the Succession. He began 
the war on the Waal and the Meuse, 
with the French standards waving 
within sight of the Dutch frontier, 
and the Government of the Hague 
trembling for the fate of their frontier 
fortress, Nimeguen. He ultimately 
brought the Allied ensigns to the 
Scarpe, conquered Flanders, took all 
its fortresses, and nearly worked his 
way through the iron barrier of France 
itself. Nothing was wanting but the 
subjugation of its last fortress, Arras, 
to enable the Allies to march to Paris, 
and dictate a glorious peace in die 
halls of Versailles. He defeated the 
French in four pitched battles — those 
of Blenheim, Bamillies, Oudenarde, 
and Malplaquet — and as many com- 
bats ; he took every town to which he 
laid siege; he held together, when 
often about to separate, the discordant 
elements of the Grand Alliance. By 
his daring march to Bavaria, and vic- 
tory at Blenheim, he delivered Ger- 
many when in the utmost peril ; by 
the succours he so judiciously sent to 
Eugene, he won Italy by the storming 
of the French lines at Turin ; by his 
prudent dispositions he arrested the 
utter prostration of Spain, after the 
battle of Almanza. He broke the 
power of Louis XIV., when at the ze- 
nith of his fame; and he was only 
prevented by faction at home from 
completing his overthrow by the cap- 
ture of his capital He never suffered 
a reverse ; he never alienated a friend ; 
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e conquered by his mildness many ene- 
lies. « * Such deeds, " says Mr. Alison, 
' require no comment; they are without 
parallel in European history, and 
ustly place Marlborough in the place 
ssigned him by Napoleon — at the head 
*f European captains." 

Yet the brightest genius is often bro- 
:en against the unscrupulous might of 
action ; and the result of all Marl- 
rorough's victories was the Treaty of 
Jtrecnt, which Mr. Pitt has justly 
characterised as " the indelible re- 
>roach of the age." The career of 
\llied Tictory was checked by the dis- 
nissal of its consummate leader. The 
sword of Marlborough was broken by 
lis own countrymen: the throne of 
Louis XIV. was upheld by his ene- 
mies. The history of the latter years 
of Marlborough's life reads like an al- 
legory on the fickleness and emptiness 
of worldly renown — a homily on the me- 
Lancholy words of the inspired Preacher 
— €( Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !" 
Here was a man endowed with the 
highest gifts of genius, with consum- 
mate beauty of person, with all the 
graces of manner; the hero of Pro- 
testantism, the champion of freedom, 
the saviour of his country, the leader 
of the Grand Alliance ; yet, lift up the 
veil of military glory which surrounds 
his public career, and you will find 
him wrestling with unheard of difficul- 
ties, vexed to the very heart by the 
opposition of his friends, by the apathy 
or dissensions of his allies. Close your 
ears against the loud applause of the 
populace, and you will hear the object 
of all this eulogy, the most patient of 
men, complaining that his crosses 
" made his life a Durden to him," or 
exclaiming, "I am at this moment 
ten years older than I was four days 
ago." Yet this was Marlborough in 
the days of his success. What must 
have been his burden in the hour of 
his fall? Slandered, derided, disowned; 
charged with errors which he never 
committed, with crimes which his soul 
abhorred; degraded from his offices; 
seeking a respite from malice in foreign 
countries : yet, finally, vanquishing the 
Pretender's invasion, and firmly estab- 
lishing the throne of the successor of 
the monarch who had so deeply wrong- 
ed him. 

Voltaire, who omits no opportunity 
of representing human affairs as go- 
verned by Chance, ascribes the fall of 
Marlborough to court intrigue; and 



has turned a well-known paragraph to 
the effect that a fit of passion in Mrs. 
Masham, occasioned by the Duchess of 
Marlborough having accidentally over- 
turned a cup of water on her brocade, 
restored the tottering throne of Louis 
XIV., and changed the face of Europe. 
No doubt the arrogance of his duchess, 
and the successful rivalry of Mrs. 
Masham in the fickle affections of the 

aueen, contributed, and possibly cave 
le finishing stroke, to the downfall of 
Marlborough and his party. But many 
weightier causes were at work, without 
which the animosity of Anne could not 
have reached beyond her antechambers. 
The origin of the reaction against the 
great Whig leader is to be found in 
causes of a general nature, which, more 
or less, in every age have exercised an 
important influence in English history. 
Notwithstanding the powerful demo- 
cratic spirit which, from the earliest 
times, has been at work in this coun- 
try, the English are at bottom a loyal 
and orderly people. Fidelity to their 
sovereigns is linked in their minds with 
obedience to their God. It was a rare 
combination of circumstances which, 
for a brief space during the reign of 
Charles I., brought the sacred names 
of King and Parliament into collision ; 
and the universal grief which followed 
the death of that unhappy monarch, 
and the transports which attended the 
Restoration, showed how deep were the 
foundations of loyalty in the English 
heart. The tyrannical conduct of 
James II., and his undisguised attempt 
to re-establish the Romish faith in his 
dominions, had for a time united* all 
parties against him, and made them 
feel the necessity for his expulsion. 
But when the deed was done, and the 
danger was removed — when the mo- 
narch was in exile and a new dynasty 
on the throne, the minds of men began 
to return to their old predilections; 
and many who had been foremost in 
the dethronement of the Stuarts now 
in secret regretted their triumph. 
This conduct on the part of the people 
cannot be censured as anything worse 
than fickleness ; but the fault of the 
Queen must be painted in blacker co- 
lours, for it was mixed up with per- 
sonal spite, and stained by odious in- 
gratitude. Marlborough had been, in 
every sense, the architect of her for- 
tune. By displacing her father he had 
been mainly instrumental in raising 
her to the throne ; he had secured her 
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there by the wisdom of his measures, 
and illustrated \ier reign by the glory 
of his exploits. Whatever he had 
been to others, to her, at least, he had 
been a true and faithful servant, a wise 
councillor, a successful general. Yet 
she repaid all these services with the 
blackest ingratitude, and not only ac- 
quiesced, but took the lead, in a series 
of persecutions which were a disgrace 
to the age in which she lived, and to 
the end of the world will be a hissing 
and a reproach to human nature itself. 
The overthrow of a dynasty is, of all 
public events, the most fraught with fu- 
ture troubles ; and a natural result of the 
Great Rebellion, and the Revolution of 
1688, was to leave the seeds of dissen- 
sion between the sovereign and the 
party which had placed her on the 
throne. Queen Anne was perpetually 
haunted by the recollection of the fate 
of her grandfather, Charles I. She 
studied nis tragic story incessantly, 
and in secret dreaded the prostration 
of the crown, and destruction of her- 
self, from the ascendency of a party 
which had done both to her predeces- 
sors. The sudden insurrection of the 
nation against her father, and the en- 
tire defection of his supporters, had in- 
spired her with a secret distrust of 
men in whom the qualities of fidelity 
and constancy had proved to be so 
lamentably deficient. She naturally, 
therefore, felt herself attracted to- 
wards a party whose watchwords were 
Loyalty and Devotion ; and which, in 
the worst times, in the field or on 
the scaffold, had shown themselves true 
to their principles, and faithful to their 
oaths. She was attracted to the Cava- 
liers as naturally and unavoidably as 
the friends of freedom were to the cause 
of Russell and Sidney. The same events 
bad a corresponding influence on the 
Whigs. They had a constant sense of 
the insecurity of their position. They 
knew that the sovereign could have 
little reliance on a party which had be- 
headed her grandfather, and dethroned 
ber father ; and, therefore, they felt an 
insatiable desire to strengthen them- 
selves in office, in such a way as to 
render themselves independent of any 
change in her sentiments, and beyond 
the reach of her suspicions. It was 
this which made them force Sunder- 
land into the office of Secretary of 
State in opposition to her wishes, to re- 
sist the appointment of Colonel trill, 
|o strive so strenuously to oast Mrs. 



Mashara, and labour, with ^ 
to exclude Shrewsbury. It was the 
exorbitant power they thus acquired, 
that drove Anne into bedchamber 
plots and secret councils, just as a vi- 

§orous and oppressive government 
rives the disaffected into secret con- 
spiracies. This grasping disposition, we 
think, was not only perfectly justifiable 
on the part of the Whig ministry, but 
was rendered indispensable by the pe- 
culiarity of their position ; yet it came 
to exercise a fatal influence on their 
fortunes, by discrediting them in the 
eyes of the country. The Crown was 
powerless — a party had become the 
rulers of the state, a family oversha- 
dowed the throne. In Marlborough's 
case this lofty pre-eminence was nowise 
injurious, and arose, unavoidably, from 
bis greatness ; but it awakened so much 
envy and jealousy in others, and aroused 
such an honest but ill-judged expres- 
sion of loyalty throughout the country, 
that the secessions from his own party, 
and the general opposition of the peo- 
ple, finally enabled his enemies to com- 
mand a majority and dismiss him from 
office. 

To do the Tories justice, their oppo- 
sition was not a merely factious one ; for 
evils of so serious a kind were, at this 
time, afloat in the administration of 
affairs, that some of their effects will 
be felt in Great Britain to the latest 
generation. The war, which was the 
immediate result of the Revolution, was 
of so expensive a nature that the finances 
of Britain, as they were managed in 
former times, would have been totally . 
inadequate to its support. The reve- 
nue, at the time, was not equal to three 
months' expenditure of the war ; and 
long experience had proved the ex- 
treme difficulty of getting the people, 
even under the most pressing emer- 
gencies, to make any addition to the 
public burdens. But William brought 
with him, from Holland, the secret of 
the Funding System; and the able states- 
men who had it in their hands felt thk 
engine to be no less serviceable in con- 
solidating the internal power, than in 
meeting the external expenses of the 
new dynasty. It was this system, then 
new to the world, which at once occa- 
sioned the successes which signalised 
the external government of the devolu- 
tion, and engendered the internal dis- 
content which all but produced its down- 
fall. It made little impression upon 
the unthinking many before the peace 
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' Rygwlck,iq 1797; but when the War 
"the Succession t>egan, and continued 
ith gradually increasing expenditure 
>r ten years, the apprehensions of a 
urge part of the nation became exees- 
ive. The public revenue, which was 
:2,000,000 at the Revolution, had 
nly risen, at the death of Anne, to 
15,69 1,000; while the debt had in- 
reased during the same period, from 
£661,000 to £54,000,000, or eighty- 
hid/ What rendered this system pe- 
culiarly alarming was, the simultaneo- 
us development of a new mode of con- 
ducting the government, which threa- 
tened to sap the foundation of British 
liberty. The Stuarts had tried to reign 
by prerogative ; and as one monarch 
had lost his head, and another his 
crown in the attempt, the friends of 
freedom flattered themselves that the 
liberties of the nation were now im- 
movablyestablished. But the acces- 
sion o£ William soon showed that there 
are other ways of managing a people 
than by open force. He brought from 
the commercial republic of Holland, 
where it had been long practised, the 
art of veiling authority under the name 
of freedom, and of disarming opposi- 
tion by attending to the interests of its 
leaders. The House of Commons stood 
forth in appearance as the ruler of the 
state, but he contrived to purchase the 
support of its members. The wars in 
which he was unavoidably engaged, 
and the greatly increased expenditure 
of the country, combined to place an 
unprecedented amount of patronage in 
the hands of Government; and this 
was so successfully employed in buying 
off opposition in Parliament, ana se- 
curing a majority in the constituencies, 
that almost every Government mea- 
sure was carried without difficulty. 
The gold of the exchequer proved 
more powerful than the penalties of 
the Star Chamber; and the event show- 
ed that, though the action had shaken 
off the prerogative of the Crown, they 
had fallen under its influence. 

Here, then, was sufficient to justify 
the Tories in their efforts to supplant 
Marlborough and the Whigs in office ;, 
and if this were all that could be laid 
to fyeir charge, they might have been 
remembered as patriots, and not as un- 
scrupulous plotters. It is on the means 
by which they sought to accdmplish 
their object, that censure so deservedly 
falls; because they abandoned all the 
piain objects of our foreign policy, re- 



linquished all the fruits of the war, 
am} carried their political hostility be- 
yond all bounds, into private malignity 
and persecution. Boling broke and liar- 
ley, who succeeded Godolphin and the 
Whigs in the government, were in se- 
cret desirous of restoring the Stuart 
line, and for this purpose sought to ex- 
tricate Louis X[V. from his perils at 
the hand of the victorious Alliance. 
Marlborough, however, they knew 
would never consent to a disgraceful 
peace, and his removal from the com- 
mand was indispensable to the success 
of their schemes. This was a task of 
great hazard, for the glow of his vic- 
tories had made him the idol of the 
nation. But they set about it with un- 
scrupulous energy. The order for his 
dismissal was accompanied by a charge 
against him for embezzling the public 
money, and the whole Tory press open- 
ed upon him with the utmost virulence. 
The Whig pamphleteers, Steele and 
Addison, had no chance with their op- 
ponents. As there were no newspapers 
in those days to publish the debates in 
Parliament, the war of parties was 
principally carried on by pamphlets; 
and tne Tories were supported by a 
band of writers who, in that style of li- 
terature, have never been exceeded for 
the versatility of their powers, and the 
thorough knowledge they possessed of 
the means of rousing and inflaming the 
public mind. Swift was the most pow- 
erful of that unscrupulous band ; and 
never did intellectual gladiator bring to 
the deadly strife of envenomed rapiers 
qualities more admirably adapted for 
success. Disregarding all remote consi- 
derations adapted only for the thonght- 
• ful, he at once fastened oh Marlborough 
the damning charge of pecuniary cu- 
pidity ; held forth the continuance of 
the war, and the torrents of blood shed, 
as entirely owing to his sordid thirst 
of gain ; and all the wealth which flow- 
ed into the coffers of the great com- 
mander, as wrung from the labours of 
hard-wrought Englishmen. It may be 
conceived what an effect such misre- 
presentations had upon a people groan- 
ing under new taxes, terrified at the 
growth of the national tjebt, and in- 
flamed with that envy, which the rapid 
rise of even the most exalted merit 
scarce ever fails to produce in the great 
majority of men. " In a few weeks," 
says Smollett, " the hero who had se- 
cured the liberties of Europe, an^, as 
it were, chained victory to his cjiariot- 
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wheels, was dwindled into an object of 
contempt and derision. ^ He was ridi- 
culed in libels, and reviled in private 
conversation. Instances were every- 
where repeated of his fraud, avarice, 
and extortion ; of his indolence, cruelty , 
ambition and misconduct. Even his 
courage was called into question ; and 
this consummate commander was re- 
presented as the lowest of mankind. *' 

Trusting to their majority in the 
Commons, and without awaiting any 
investigation of the charges against 
him,* the Tory ministers dismissed the 
Duke from all his offices, on the last 
day of December 1811 ; and in order 
to stifle the voice of justice in the 
Lords, on the very next day, patents 
were issued, calling twelve new peers 
to the Upper House. They were in- 
troduced amidst the groans of the 
House — "the Whig noblemen," says 
a contemporary annalist, "casting 
their eyes on the ground, as if they 
had been invited to the funeral of the 
peerage." 

So fell the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. His overthrow diffused un- 
bounded joy among the enemies of 
England; and, on hearing of it, Louis 
XI v. exclaimed with triumph, " the 
dismissal of Marlborough will do all 
we can desire." Then appeared at 
once what had been owing to the 
genius of one man. Instantly, as if by 
enchantment, the fabric of victory, 
which had been raised with such effort, 
was dissolved. Spain was lost, Flanders 
reconquered, Germany invaded ; " the 
arch of the Grand Alliance, when no 
longer upheld by his mighty arm, fell 
to pieces, like the roof of the Doin- 
Daniel beneath the roots of the sea, 
when the image, whose supporting arm 
upheld it, was pierced to the heart, by 
the son of Hodeira, — 'the ocean- 
vault fell in, and all were crushed.' " 

A few months after Marlborough's 
dismissal, just as the campaign of 
1812 was opening, orders were sent to 
his successor, the Duke of Ormond, 
that the preliminaries of peace were 
being arranged, and that the British 
troops should take no further part in 
the war. " On the 16th July," says 
Mr. Alison, '* the very day on which 
Quesnoy surrendered — the last of their 
long line of triumphs — Ormond, 



having exhausted every sort of pro- 
crastination to postpone the dreaded 
hour, was compelled to order the 
English troops to march. He in vain, 
however, gave a similar order to the 
auxiliaries in British pay. The here- 
ditary princes of Cassei replied: — 
4 The Hessians would gladly march, 
if it were to fight the French.' An- 
other, ' We do not serve for pay, but 
fame.' The native English, however, 
were compelled to obey the order of 
their sovereign, and set out, twelve 
thousand strong, from the camp of 
Oambresis. Silent and dejected they 
took their way — the hearts of ail were 
too full for utterance. But when the 
troops reached their resting-place for 
the night, and the suspension of arms 
was proclaimed at the nead of each re- 
giment, the general indignation became 
so vehement, that even the bonds of mi- 
litary discipline were unable to restrain 
it. A universal cry, succeeded by a 
loud murmur, was heard through the 
camp. The British soldiers were seen 
tearing their hair, casting their mus- 
kets on the ground, and rending then- 
clothes, uttering, all the while, furious 
exclamations against the government 
which had so shamefully betrayed them. 
The officers were so overwhelmed with 
vexation, that they sat apart in the 
tents, looking on the ground, through 
very shame, and for several days they 
shrunk from the sight even of their 
fellow-soldiers. Many left their colours 
to serve with the Allies, others with- 
drew, and whenever they thought of 
Marlborough, and their days of glory, 
tears filled their eyes." 

By this disgraceful defection from 
the Alliance, the English lost the fruit 
of ten costly campaigns, and suffered 
the war to terminate without attaining 
the main object for which it bad been 
undertaken. Louis XIV., defeated, 
and all but ruined, was permitted to 
retain, for his grandson, the Spanish 
succession, and the Bourbons were 
left securely seated on the Peninsular 
throne ; while England, victorious, and 
within sight, as it were, of Paris, was 
content to halt in the career of victory, 
and lost the opportunity, never to be 
regained till a century afterwards, of 
satisfactorily restraining the ambition 
of France. " It was the same as if, a 



* These charges were never proceeded with, being allowed to drop as soon as they had 
served the temporary purpose of damaging Marlborough in the eyes of the people. 
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few days after the battle of Waterloo, 
England had concluded a separate 
peace, guaranteeing the throne of Spain 
to Joseph Buonaparte, and providing 
only for its not being held also by the 
Emperor of France. No stronger evi- 
dence can be imagined of the extent 
to which faction and party-spirit had 
perverted the minds of the government 
and the nation, than that such a de- 
fection, after so glorious a war, could 
have been for a moment thought of by 
the one, or tolerated by the other/' 

To the reflecting reader, the era we 
have thus been painting will recal 
events equallymomentous in more re- 
cent times. The War of the Succes- 
sion presents many striking resem- 
blances to that mightier Revolutionary 
one which ensued a century later. We 
know not in which of these eras the 
peril to England was greatest. If there 
were more danger to our national power 
and commercial greatness in the latter, 
there was more peril to our religion and 
liberties in the former. In both, there 
were invasions, actual and attempted. 
In both, there was a struggle for mari- 
time supremacy ; and the battle of La 
Hogue, in 1692, was equally decisive 
with that of Trafalgar, a century after- 
wards. In both, it was the insatiable 
ambition of France that roused Eng- 
land to arms, and in both, France laid 
hands upon Spain, and found support 
in Italy. In both, her ambition was 
met by a Grand Alliance, and in both, 
it was an English general that struck 
her to the earth. In both, that gene- 
ral's worst foes were " those of his own 
household," and the Opposition in the 
British Parliament raved, for party pur- 
poses, against the continuance of the 
war. Happily, however, the results 
were different. In the former the Op- 
position succeeded, and Marlborough 
fell ; in the latter, the Ministry stood 
fast, and Wellington triumphed. The 
treaty which concluded the one was 
" the indelible disgrace of the age ;" 
the peace which consummated the 
other, was the most glorious in our 
annals. 

Although a century and a half have 
passed away since the European strug- 
gle which immortalised the name of 
Marlborough, yet many a lesson is to 
be learnt from Mr. Alison's thoughtful 
record of it, which both our people and 
our statesmen would do well to re- 
member at the present day. The evils 
of political cabals and national luke- 



warmncss — of selfishness, and its at- 
tendant jealousy, polluting national 
councils, and marring the wisdom of 
the cabinet and the plans of the camp- 
are conspicuous in every chapter. Few 
parallels can be so close, and none more 
instructive than between the prodigious 
military and intellectual development of 
France under LouisXIV. and under Na- 
poleon ; or between the Grand Alliances, 
ever ready to fall to pieces, which in 
both instances united to curb the over- 
grown power of the French ruler. The 
career of Wellington, also, in the Pe- 
ninsula is, in some respects, paralleled 
by that of Marlborough in Flanders. 
Both were thwarted by their colleagues 
in the field, and both were jealously 
watched and calumniated by their ene- 
mies at home, and feebly supported by 
their friends. With both it was a ne- 
cessity to obtain great results at a 
trifling cost ; and both were compelled 
to forego many a brilliant opportunity, 
from knowing that partial failure in the 
field would be total ruin at home, and 
that a single disaster might not only 
shake the laurels from their brows, but 
fatally alter the whole policy of the 
British Government. These two great- 
est of British generals united, in a re- 
markable degree, caution with daring : 
and with both the caution was habitual 
and characteristic — the daring only 
flashing out at intervals, and being ge- 
nerally forgotten in the success which 
attended it. Marlborough, the Polior- 
cetes of modern times, captured the 
most cities, and never failed, though the 
relieving army was often equal in force 
to his own. Wellington won the most 
battles, and oftener distinguished him- 
self by the strategetical ability of his 
campaigns. The latter accomplished 
much more than ever the former did, 
or had the opportunity to do ; but their 
exploits are not to be accepted as an 
adequate guage of their abilities, and 
it is no derogation from the high renown 
of the Hero of Waterloo to be placed in 
comparison with one whom Napoleon 
declared to be " the greatest captain 
of modern times." 

There is no comparison, it should 
ever be remembered, more difficult, 
or less satisfactory, than that as to 
the respective merits of military com- 
manders. Even when contemporane- 
ous, how seldom do their opportunities 
and permitted career correspond. Be- 
sides the different quality or the troops 
they command or oppose, the forces of 
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the one may be habitually numerous, 
those of the other scanty ; the one may 
be excellently supported by his col- 
leagues or subordinates, the other may 
be constantly thwarted by ^he jealousy 
or incompetence of his allies ; the one 
may be genera) of a state habitually 
chary of its blood and treasure; the 
other, jlke Napoleon, may unite in 
himself the highest military with the 
supreme civil command, and wield 
the whole energies of the state for 
the support of his troops in the field. 
We will not, therefore, attempt any 
further comparison between the me- 
rits of Marlborough and Wellington ; 
for though in their case the diffi- 
culty is lessened by their being gene- 
rals of the same nation* and opposed 
by the same enemies, yet this is coun- 
terbalanced by the fact of their be- 
longing to different ages and different 
systems of warfare, Nations had not 
then learned to put forth their full mi- 
litary strength ; it was reserved for the 
rise of the Democratic principle to 
pour forth to the battle myriads where 
formerly there had} only been thousands. 
The growth of wealth, and triumphs of 
mechanical science, did not then ren- 
der possible the rapid transmission 
of large bodies of troops, and military 
tactics had then to be subordinated to 
this difficulty. In his celebrated inva- 
sion of Russia, Charles XII. of Sweden 
tad as much difficulty with the materiel 
and commissariat of his forty thou- 
sand men, as Napoleon had afterwards 
with an army of half-a-million. The 
events of the War of Succession were 
on a minor scale to those of the Revolu- 
tionary contest. The leaders in t}ie 
former were, perhaps, as great men as 
those in the latter ; but in the begin- 
ning of tjie eighteenth century it was 
a war of governments — at its close, it 
was a war of peoples. This it was 
which cave such gigantic proportions, 
to the last Continental struggle, and 
this it was which will pro4uce triumphs, 
convulsions, and defeats more stupen- 
dous still, when Europe again pluuges 
into the purgatory of warfare. 

The resemblances which, we have 
thus traced between the opening epochs 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, proves that time makes little 
change in the national characteristics, 
and none in human nature. And let it 
be remembered that what we say of 
nations applies still more emphatically 
io the Church of Rome. The name ft 



rejoices in is " the unchangeable. M In 

respect to its subtle policy and daring 
anibifion, at least, we concede the just- 
ness of the ti|le ; and we suspect that, 
in these matters, our own age is yet 
destined to furnish a closer parallel to 
the era of Marlborough than any that 
{las yet intervened. The cruel bigotry 
which established the Inquisition in 
Spain and Italy — which banished the 
Moriscoes, and slaughtered or exiled 
the Huguenots ; which rolled back the 
tide of rrotestanfJsm in Qermany, and 
attempted to re-impose the shackles of 
Rome on Britain, is once more rearing 
its crested head. The snake has been 
" scotched, not killed,*' and now awakes 
refreshed from a sleep of more than a 
century. It leaguea with Despotism 
in the days of Afarlborougb, and it is 
leaguing so again. Look at the Con- 
tinent, and you will descry a dark cloud 
creeping over the crimsoned land. For 
years it has been advancing slowly, 
stealthily, making its presence known 
only by the blighting chillneas it dif- 
fuses ; but now the period of incuba- 
tion is over, and the storm is ready 
to burst. Behind the red mantle of 
Despotism stands revealed the black 
cowl of the Priest. Neither finds he 
can any longer stand alone, and hence 
the portentous alliance. They have 
both a common cause, and they have 
both a common foe. Liberty is the 
noble quarry they fly at, and they 
are now hunting her down over the 
breadth of the Continent. It matters 
not whether she incarnate herself in the 
State or in the Church— whether she 
demand the liberty of the subject, or 
the freedom of conscience — she is alike 
doomed. Four years ago, Democracy 
was rioting or triumphing throughout 
Europe, and enthusiasts deemed that 
we were re-entering the Golden Age 
of mankind, — yet what is the spectacle 
now ? To say that liberty of every kind 
is dead in Italy, is to say nothing. Loc£ 
into Austria, and you see a new and 
unmitigated system of autocracy esta- 
blished, the rule of the sword predo- 
minant, our missionaries expellees and 
Bibles seized. In France, the central- 
ised despotism of the Empire has been 
revived ; the press and free discussion 
are in abeyance ; the llomish Church re» 
appearing in her pomp ; and, in the 
unity of opinion sought after, dangerous 
symptoms of reviving intolerance. In 
the lesser States of Germany, the po- 
pular institutions of 1848 have been 
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suppressed, in some cases by the Jielp 
of Austrian troops* and even in 
Prussia, Protestantism is growing life- 
less, and Constitutionalism fulling into 
disrepute. Jlolland, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, are the last asylums of civil 
and religious liberty on the Continent; 
and against the two last of these, as- 
saults from without have already been 
made. The crusade of intolerance has 
commenced, and we have our own fore- 
bodings as to whether the " good cause" 
ivill not succumb in the strife ; whether 
the fair image of Divine Liberty will 
not temporarily be shaken from her pe- 
destal. Even in our own island, there 
is enough to cause disquiet to the 
thoughtful. As to the power and 
ambitious aims of Romanism in Ire- 
and, we need say nothing, for they 
are patent ; but Great Britain, hitherto 
the citadel of the Reformed faith, is 
no longer free from the taint. Not to 
speak of that modified Romanism now 
prevalent in the Church of EnglancJ, 
and which is furthering the interests of 
Rome as much as ever did the " High 
Church" principles in the days of 
Queen Anne — look at the swarms of 
Papal militia we are yearly landing on 
the British shores, pxwring in thousands 
into Glasgow and Liverpool, and thence 
spreading through the country, and 
accumulating in formidable masses in 
all the large towns. Many a place in 
Great Britain, at this moment, fancies 
itself thriving and increasing in popu- 
lation—when the whole truth is, that • 
for the last decade its closes and courts 
have been filling with the most igno- 
rant and needy of Erin's progeny — 
ready to engage in any riot, ready to do 
the bidding of any priest. Ireland, in 
fact, has been for years past a social Pro- 
paganda of Rome — a vast hive, which 
is annually casting off swarms to ino- 
culate other countries with the leaven 
of Romanism, and to form in them a 
Papal militia, formidable alike from its 
numbers and its recklessness. 

Louis XIV, was just permitted to 
witness the extinction of the war which 
his over-reaching ambition had kindled}, 
lie expired on tne fourteenth anniver- 
sary oi his grandson's accession to the 
throne of Spain, and at the very time 
when the Jacobite insurrection in Scot- 
land was apparently opening the way 
for the restoration to the throne of the 
Stuarts, whom he had so nobly shel- 
tered in their misfortune. Independent 
$f the k public calamities which had 



marked the latter years of the war, ha 
had been severely striefcep by domestic 
bereavements. His son and daughter- 
in-law, the Duke and Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, and their son, the heir of the 
monarchy, were carried off by the 
small-pox within a few days of each 
other. A single funeral service, at 
which the aged monarch assisted, was 
performed for the lather, mother, and 
son. Though Louis bore this grievous 
calamity with his wonted firmness, it 
sank deep into his heart, and all the 
efforts of the courtiers were unable to 
divert his settled melancholy. Appre- 
hensive of the extinction of the male 
line of the Bourbons, he, by an edict 
of 15th May 1815, called his natural 
sons, now legitimised (the Duke of 
Maine and the Count of Toulouse), to 
the throne, failing his grandson. When 
death was visibly approaching, the 

XI monarch ordered his infant heir, 
rwards Louis XV., to be brought 
to his bedside, and, placing his lean 
and withered hand on his head, he said 
with a firm voice — "My child, you 
are about to become a great king ; but 
your happiness will depend on your 
submission to God, and in the care 
you take of your subjects. To attain 
that, you must avoid, as much as you 
can, engaging in wars, which are the 
ruin of the people. Do not follow, in 
that respect, the bad example which I 
have given you. J have often engaged 
in wars from levity, and continued in 
them from vanity ; do not imitate me, 
but become a pacific prince." Me- 
morable words I — to be wrung by bitter 
experience from the dying lips of the 
Grand Monarque. He breathed his last, 
at five in the morning, on the 1st of 
September. " The King is dead, gen- 
tlemen I " cried the Chamberlain, when 
the feather no longer moved before his 
lips ; the sumptuous doors of the apart- 
ment were thrown open, and an infant 
of five years old, adorned with the cor- 
don bleu, thrown over a violet velvet 
dress, advanced into the chamber of 
death, amidst cries of "Yive le Rot 
Louis XV., notre seigneur et maitre 1" 
The wheel of life is ever turning — 
and ere his old rival thus departed from 
this scene of empty glory, the 6tar of 
Marlborough was once more in the 
ascendant. Foiled by bis energy and 
precautions in their attempt to raise 
the Pretender to the throne, on the 
death of Anne, Ormond and Boling- 
broke anticipated an impeachment for 
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high treason, by flight to France ; and, 
on the 1st of August 1714, Marlbo- 
rough re-entered London amidst the 
feu-de-joies of the troops, and the 
shouts of an immense concourse of 
citizens. " One day effaced the traces 
of years of injustice — the death of a 
single individual had restored the pa- 
triotic hero to the situation in which 
he stood after the battle of Blenheim." 
Nevertheless, he declined to re-enter 
the Cabinet, and it was only at the ear- 
nest solicitations of his friends that he re- 
sumed the office of commander-in-chief. 
Marlborough was now sixty-five years 
old, but his remaining years were not 
to pass by ingloriously. The Jacobite 
Rebellion immediately broke out, and 
the Pretender landed on the Scottish 
coast ; and it was by his prompt and 
skilful measures for crushing the insur- 
rection that Marlborough added the 
last wreath to his crown of fame. The 
rebellion was crushed in Lancashire, 
averted in Devonshire, and in Scot- 
land was brought to a conclusion by 
General Cadogan, who had long served 
under Marlborough on the Continent, 
Marlborough had now an opportunity 
of putting m practice an opinion which 
he expressed years before in Flanders: 
— " That if he ever commanded against 
the Highlanders, he would never be at 
the trouble of following them into their 
hills, to run the risk of ruining an army 
by fatigue and want, but would post 
himself so as to starve them if they 
kept together, or till, by their natu- 
ral inconstancy, they separated ; after 
which, every one would do his best to 
get terms." In Scotland, few prison- 
ers of note were taken ; and the annals 
of its courts are not stained by unne- 
cessary or lamentable severity. But 
it was otherwise in England ; and Wal- 
pole, who was Prime Minister — though 
by no means, as his subsequent long 
career proved, inclined to severity— 
deemea the risk run too great, the es- 
cape made too narrow, to permit lenity 
to be extended to the prisoners. Two 
noblemen — Lords Kenmure and Der- 
wentwater— and twenty-four Common- 
ers were condemned to death, and died 
with equal dignity and resolution on 
Tower-nill, already stained by the blood 
of the first and the noblest in English 
story. These executions call forth from 
Mr. Alison some excellent remarks on 
the expedience of all civilised nations 
revising their civil code, and abolishing 
the punishment of death in purely po- 



litical offences. "The true way,** he 
says, " of dealing with such offences, is 
to take vigorous measures, more so 
than are now generally adopted, against 
the commencement of insurrections, or 
the propagation of incitements which 
lead to them ; but when the conflict 
once begins, to treat the captives as 
prisoners of war, or at most pronounce 
sentence of banishment or transporta- 
tion upon them. Death, or confiscation 
of property, seems altogether unsuitable 
for a civil struggle for power, almost as 
much as it is for a national contest for 
territory. If an insurrection com- 
mences with murder, pillage, and con- 
flagration, its authors should be dealt 
with, not as rebels, but as pirate* — as 
enemies of the human race ; but if it 
is conducted according to the laws of 
civilised warfare, its leaders should be 
dealt with by the same code." 

Though taking little part in general 
politics, Marlborough was once more 
at the pinnacle of honest fame ; but 
now, in his old age, he was made to 
experience, as his great contemporary 
Louis had already done, the truth of 
Solon's saying, that " no man should be 
called happy till the day of his death.** 
In the spring of 1714, his daughter, the 
Countess of Bridgewater, was cut off 
after a short illness ; and within a short 
month afterwards another daughter, 
the Countess of Sunderland, was car- 
ried off with equal suddenness. Marl- 
borough himself soon received warning 
of approaching death. He had long 
suffered under headaches, and heat in 
the head — the well-known result of un- 
due mental exertion, and the precursor 
of dissolution to many of the greatest 
of the human race; and on the 28th 
May 1716, he was seized with a fit of 
palsy, so severe as to deprive him, for 
a time, alike of speech and resolution* 
He recovered, however, and a gleam 
of returning light shone upon his mind, 
when he visited Blenheim on the 18th 
October. He expressed great satisfac- 
tion at the survey of the place, which re- 
minded him of his great achievements, 
and in which he had always felt so 
deep an interest; but when he saw, 
in one of the few rooms which were 
finished, a picture of himself at the bat. 
tie of Blenheim, he turned away with 
a mournful air, murmuring, " Some- 
thing then, but now ." On the 
27th November 1721, he made his last 
appearance in the House of Lords; and 
in the following June, he was again 
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attacked with paralysis, so violent that 
he lay for some days nearly motionless, 
though in perfect possession of his 
faculties. To a question from the 
Duchess, whether he heard the pray- 
ers read as usual at night, on the 15 th 
June, in his apartment, he replied, 
" Yes ; and I joined in them." These 
were his last words. On the morning 
of the 18th he sank rapidly, and calmly 
breathed his last at four o'clock, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. His 
Countess long survived him— dying in 
1744, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four. Her brilliant talents, immense 
fortune, and undiminished beauty, ren- 
dered her, long after the death of her 
illustrious husband, the object of im- 
passioned admiration to a variety of 
suitors. But she refused all offers of 
marriage; and to a proposal of the 
Duke of Somerset, she replied with a 
worthy spirit — " That if he were the 
conqueror of the world, she would not 
permit him to succeed in that heart 



which had been devoted to John Duke 
of Marlborough.*' 

Having thus followed our hero from 
boyhood to his tomb, we draw to a con. 
elusion. In the opening of our article, 
we criticised the merits of his biogra- 
pher's work ; and in tracing his event- 
ful career, and in picturing the aspect 
and spirit of the times in which he 
lived, we have given a fair summary 
of the contents of his Life. If the 
reader do not recognise these to be in 
the highest degree interesting, the 
fault is ours, and not the author's. The 
critic, unfortunately, can only indicate, 
not describe, the beauties he meets 
with — he cannot copy, on his narrow 
canvas, the grand forms and colouring, 
the powerful lights and shadows, of the 
works he analyses. He can only give 
of them a faint and miniature reflec- 
tion ; but such as it is, in the present 
instance, the reader can hardly fail 
to perceive the lineaments of a grand 
ana engaging original. 



AUSTRALIA AMD ITS GOLD DIGGINGS. 



Gold, like almost all metals, occurs in 
rocks called by the geologist granite, 
gneiss, mica slate, chlorite slate, clay 
slate, &c, &c. ; sometimes dispersed in 
small crystals, or flakes, through the 
mass of such rocks, but more fre- 
quently in veins. These veins we may 
consider as great cracks or crevices in 
the rock, varying from a few inches to 
many feet in width, which cracks, 
having been open when first formed, 
have been subsequently filled (we 
won't attempt to explain how) by 
minerals, in a more or less pure or 
unmixed state, frequently, indeed com- 
monly, assuming their natural con- 
dition of crystals, or definite geome- 
trical forms. One of the most com- 
mon minerals found in these veins is 
quartz (pure flint it may be called), 
occurring commonly as a white, com- 
pact, very hard stone. Gold, where 
it occurs, is very often associated with 
this quartz, occurring in little nests, 
lining small cavities, or dispersed 
through it in various ways, sometimes 
in a state of such extremely minute 
subdivision as to be invisible to the 
eye. It is said, moreover, to occur 



sometimes disseminated in other rocks, 
such as limestone, for instance ; but 
that does not appear to be frequently 
the case. 

Now, the geologist knows that all 
countries are more or less covered with 
superficial clays, sands, gravel, or de- 
tritus ; which are, in fact, nothing else 
than pieces of the solid rocks that 
have been detached from them by the 
action of running or breaking water, 
washed, rolled, ground down, and de- 
posited by it, where they are now 
found. In by far the greater majority 
of cases, the waters which exerted 
this action were those of the sea. All 
that is now land has once been under 
water, and, as it emerged, by slow de- 
grees, of course every inch of ground 
was once subject to the action of the 
breakers, ana the wearing and trans- 
porting power of tides and currents, of 
every variety of strength and direction. 
This action would gradually accumu- 
late a plaster of water- worn materials 
over the greater part of what is now 
land; ana this plaster, together with 
the solid rocks, where they happened 
to be left uncovered, have, ever since 
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the land has been Kfted high *i*A dry 
into the air, been subject to all the 
skyey influences, the rain and the wind, 
everywhere, and the frost and snow, 
in cumates where sufficient cold is pos- 
sible. It follows from these facts, that 
wherever gold originally existed in the 
rock, it must, when the rock was bro- 
ken up and worn away, have been 
washed out of it, and the fragments 
carried and deposited wherever the 
water had power to sweep them to. 
We find gold, therefore, not only in 
the veins of the rocks, but in gravel, 
sand, or clay, or, in other words, the 
water- worn materials derived from the 
rocks. 

Now, water has power to transport 
all such materials as will not float 
upon its surface, in proportion to their 
size and weight. To move a large 
block of stone requires a torrent of 
great force and velocity ; if it were 
broken into smaller fragments, a cur- 
rent of less power would roll them on- 
wards ; ground down into sand, any or- 
dinary river or tidal current washes it 
along ; and triturated into mud, the 
gentlest stream can half float, half 
propel it along its bottom ; and it only 
finally settles when the water has been 
some time at rest. Gold, however, 
is, at least, seven times the weight of 
stone — that is, a cubic inch of solid 
gold will weigh seven times as much 
as a cubic inch of the heaviest stone : 
similarly with any other size or shape, 
bulk for bulk. A current of water, 
therefore, capable of rolling onwards 

rins of gold the size of peas, will 
capable of washing away pebbles 
of rock seven times that size, as well 
as all smaller fragments, and, of course, 
all sand or mud. Again, in a current 
of water, washing along fragments of 
rock, Ac, together with fragments of 

told, the gold will sink to the bottom 
ret, and remain at rest, while the other 
matters are carried away. 

From these considerations we can 
perceive the reason why it is that sand 
or gravel, especially iust where it rests 
upon the rock, is often richer in gold 
than the actual rock-vein itself; be- 
cause the currents of water formerly 
have done for the great mass of rock 
iust what the miner does now — namely, 
break it un into fragments, wash it, 
let the gold fall to the bottom, and 
sweep off and throw away the upper 
portion, which will contain nothing but 
fragments of rock or other matters, 



much lighter than gofcL We see why 
it is, moreover, that gold is often found 
in the sand of rivers, because river cur- 
rents are perpetually wearing away, 
sifting, and carrying forward particles 
of the matters that form their banks ; 
and, therefore, when they traverse 
sand or gravel, ther are always re- 
sifting matters that have already once 
undergone that process by the action 
of the sea. It follows, too, that the 
farther we recede from the primitive 
site of the gold, the finer do its par- 
ticles become, both on account of the 
general current becoming less strong, 
and because the larger fragments will 
all have been caught in holes, or against 
rocks, or wherever the force of the car- 
rent may have received temporary 
checks. The sands on the bars of 
auriferous rivers, therefore, are gene- 
rally the fullest of gold, as also the in- 
side curve of bends, where the force of 
the current has been shot to the oppo- 
site side. 

Having premised these few hasty 
and sketchy words, as to the mode of 
occurrence of gold generally on the sur- 
face of our globe, let us take a peep at 
the Australian gold fields — our own 
little property — where our friends get 
up when we are going to bed, and 
Christmas Day is the hottest of the 
year. Let us first take a look at the 
outside of the country, and sail up along 
the coast of New South Wales, into 
Sydney Harbour. We approach the 
coast from the south, with a fresh eas- 
terly breeze blowing, a bright sky over 
head, and the long, rolling swell of the 
south Pacific beneath us. On our left, 
or, as a sailor would say, " on the port 
hand," we gradually discern through 
the thin haze of the horizon, the dim 
ghost-like forms of a long range of 
mountainous hills — not with rounded 
tops, regular peaks, or gentle slopes, 
but of many queer fantastic forms, 
long flat-topped tabular hills, ending 
suddenly in steep indented precipices, 
sometimes apparently overhanging: or 
turned up at the edges; hius like 
ehests, hills like houses with chimney 
tops, hills Kke hats or conical caps ; a 
ridge like a housetop, projecting now 
and then from the main body, at no 
particular angle, as if it had been 
dropped in a hurry when they were 

foing to build the mountains; and 
ills of all sorts and sizes, in a state of 
ridiculous and most mutinous-looking 
confusion. As we draw near the coast* 
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we get a nearer and more distinct vtew 
of these strange hills, and then see that 
between them and the sea there are 
often strips, or broader bay-like spaces 
of lower ground, looking nearly flat, 
and covered more or less completely 
with wood, of a dark and rather sombre 
character. As we approach fort 
Jackson, a low cliff of white sandstone 
rises from the sea, and soon attains a 
respectable height of about 300 feet. 
You see a widish gap in it, leading into 
a lonely and desolate harbour (the 
well-known Botany Bay) ; and a few 
miles north of that you see a light- 
house tower on the summit of the cliff. 
A very small indentation just beyond, 
which from the sea is hardly per- 
ceptible, is pointed out to you as the 
entrance to Port Jackson ; and sailing 
boldly at the cliff, you find that, like 
the scenes at the theatre, one portion 
of it stands somfe distance behind the 
other two, and allows of a passage on 
either side of it some halt a mile in 
width. The passage on the right, or 
starboard hand, leads into the north 
arm, which is an uninhabited, solitary 
inlet, just in the same condition in which 
it was when Cook first sailed along the 
coast. The passage on the left, how- 
over, conducts us into the true Port 
Jackson. Passing over a shoal, called 
the Sow and Pigs, the only obstruction 
to the free navigation of the harbour, 
you find yourself in a lake-like sheet 
of blue water, with cliffy shores rising 
fifty or sixty feet in height, broken by 
sandy coves and bays, and farther 
np, by long winding arms leading 
in every direction. The water is 
usually deep up to the foot of the 
cliffs, so that all the ships of the world 
might be moored alongside of them, 
and all their cargoes landed on their 
tops, if there were a sufficient supply of 
cranes for the purpose. About seven 
miles up on the south side, oh a pro- 
montory surrounded bv deep and com- 
modious bays, stands Ihe city of Syd- 
ney, bran new, with many fine large 
white stone mansions gleaming from 
the trees about it — with churches, and 
towers, and small forts, and long 
ranges of wharfs and quays, and all 
the bustle of a great emporium. It is 
true there is ah unfinished look about 
the environs — houses built here and 
there, with wide gaps between them, 
as if to mark where the city is to ex- 
tend to. But Land, and *o ihto George- 
street, and the streets leading from it, 



and yoii may wait straight on ibr* two 
miles through ranges of lofty houses 
and handsome shops,, that would do 
credit to any city in the oldest regions 
of the world. 

However, we have no time to linger 
here; let us get into the first steamer 
going up to Paramatta, seventeen miles, 
at the head of the harbour. Here we 
find rows of brick houses, of all shapes 
and sizes, mostly standing in gardens, 
looking somewhat like a village near 
London, if it were not for the trellises 
of vines that arch over many of the 
walks, with delicious branches of 
grapes hanging from them, and for the 
orange and fig-trees, and other tokens 
of a warmer clime. Passing by these, 
let us mount our horses, and set out for 
Bathurst. For the first thirty or forty 
miles we pass over a gently undulating 
plain, covered for the most part with a 
forest of gum trees — the Australian 
bush. Now, this same bush is a very 
different thing from either a bush or a 
forest here at home. Imagine a bound- 
less expanse of very untidily kept gra- 
vel walk, of a reddish brown colour, 
covered with a few loose dark pebbles 
(which are, for the most part, nodules 
of iron stone), and a little straggling 
grass here and there, that looks more 
like hay than grass. Springing from 
this illimitable gravel walk you see 
in every direction tall, straight stems 
of gum trees, of a good size and shape,, 
with great ragged strips of smoothish 
bark, like worn-out matting hanging 
from them, all stringy and dishevelled. 
Here and there are great fallen trunks 
lying prostrate, half burnt, perhaps, 
and the trunks of many of the living 
trees are blackened and charred by oc- 
casional fires, fiere and there, too, 
are small thickets of young gum trees, 
or of shrubs of other species, crowing 
compactly together, forming what are 
called "scrubs." Except where these 
scrubs occur — and they are mostly con- 
fined to the banks of the watercourses 
— you may gallop in any direction 
through the bush, taking care to avoid 
occasional branches and projecting 
stumps, and leaping now and tncn over 
fallen logs. For the most part, the 
trees do not branch till far over-head, 
and then thcj' send out branches as un- 
tidy and ragged-looking as their stems, 
and their leaves are few and far between 
—small, and of a dull and sombre hue— 
so that our ideas of greenness and ver- 
dure, usually associated with the notion 
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of a forest, receive rather a rude and 
unpleasant shock. Few things, indeed, 
are more disappointing and depressing 
than a first entrance on an Australian 
bush, everything looks so ugly, so bare 
and brown, and arid — the ground so un- 
covered that you see at once there can be 
no living thing near you ; while nothing 
meets the eye but bare earth, strewed 
with dry, broken sticks, and the stiff 
and ragged tree-stems rising up at 
intervals. So little shade is there, 
that the sun feels often hotter in the 
bush than in the open country, where 
if you have the sun's rays more un- 
broken, you also feel whatever breeze 
there may be blowing, which, in the 
bush, the trees keep from you. 

Well, through this bush goes the 
road — pretty straight, and of a good 
width, but rather rutty and ill kept. 
Now and then we pass a long, low, pi- 
azza-fronted white cottage, most pro- 
bably a wayside inn or grog shop. 
Then we come on a wide opening, with 
half ornamented grounds or para, with 
a handsome house and offices : this is 
"Ravensdale Park," or "WilhW- 
worth Hall," or some equally grand- 
sounding habitation — the dwelling of 
some squatter, rich in flocks and herds. 
Then we come on a small scattered 
town, in an embryo condition, putting 
one in mind of an English village 
from which a good many of the houses 
and cottages were out on a visit. Thus 
we traverse for many miles a low and 
uniform district, getting every now and 
then, from an eminence, a peep of 
some blue hills a-head of us. 

These are the Blue Mountains, which 
we have to cross in order to get to 
Bathurst ; and as it took the colo- 
nists a great many years before they 
could find their way across them, sup- 
pose we halt at their foot, and have a 
took at them. 

The " Blue Mountains" is the name 
applied only to the ranges that are 
seen from the country near Sydney. 
Their general form at a distance is 
that of a long, uniform, gently sloping 
ridge, with a few peaky eminences 
rising here and there upon it. The 
highest of these peaks is not more than 
about 3000 feet above the sea ; and a 
stranger to the country, when first 
catching a distant view of the range, 
would suppose that it would be as easy 
to cross it as it is to traverse the Wick- 
low, or any similar small group of 
mountains. Until the present Ba- 



thurst road was made, he would have 
found himself awfully mistaken. Many 
expeditions, headed by bold, active, 
and intelligent men, spent weeks and 
months, in the early years of the co- 
lony, and failed in getting across these 
hills. Convicts were offered, in vain, 
pardon and reward if they could suc- 
ceed ; and it was only after many years 
of patient perseverance that a practi- 
cable route was at length discovered. 
Do you ask where was the difficulty ? 
Stand with us on this bold rocky emi- 
nence, on the east bank of the Hawkes- 
bury river, and let us show you the 
country. 

The river here flows north and south, 
parallel to the mountains, and along 
their foot It occupies a straight gorge 
some two or three hundred feet deep, the 
sides of which are composed of hard 
thick bedded sandstone, that form a 
succession of terraces and precipice*, 
frequently with overhanging ledges, 
beds of rock jutting out some feet from 
the sides of the cliffs. Before us the 
general plane of the ground slopes 
gently upwards to the west, for several 
miles, with a few distant peaks rising 
beyond. But what a surface has this 
gently sloping plain 1 Had Nature in- 
tended to carve it into a gigantic maze 
of ridge and gully, ravine and preci- 
pice, tor the pure purpose of puzzling 
mankind how to get across it, she had 
here perfectly succeeded. Each ridge 
seems but a few yards across, bounded 
on either hand by perpendicular walk 
of rock, that plunge down into dark, 
narrow, rocky gullies, to the bottom 
of which the eye cannot penetrate, ex- 
cept by leaning over the precipice. 
All the ravines and all the inter- 
vening walls of rock wind in every 
variety of tortuous entanglement, till 
they form an inextricable net-work of 
confusion, that it tires the eye to look 
at. Bare and rocky as are all the 
ridges and all the gullies, totally devoid 
of anything that we should call soil, 
still they are all covered with forest — 
not merely small shrubs and bushes, 
but good, stout, lofty trees, of the 
many varieties of gum, or eucalyptus. 
Each of these multitudinous winding 
gullies is, of course, the bed of a brook 
or river, but whether there is any 
water in it depends entirely on whether 
there has been any rain for the last 
few months. So impenetrable are 
many of the gullies, that when Sir T. 
Mitchell was surveying a group of 
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them, which form what is called the 
Grose R., he found it frequently im- 
possible for himself or his assistants to 
proceed, as they came to places where 
a perpendicular wall of rock was on 
either hand, with a mass of huge fal- 
len blocks lying between, through 
and among which boiled the waters 
of the river. When Count Strzelecki 
was geologising part of this tract, he 
descended into one of these ravines, 
and was imprisoned for five days, 
wandering in their labyrinths, living, 
with his servant, on the most scanty 
supplies, before he could find an 
accessible place of escape : then he 
only succeeded by desperate climbing 
from ledge to ledge, hauling up his 
servant and his instruments by meaus 
of the straps they had to carry them. 

Now, to the early colonists, there- 
fore, the difficulty in getting over 
such a country as this was, to find 
which, among all the multitude of 
narrow winding ridges, was continuous 
from the plains to the summit of the 
range .which was the one that passed 
between the head- waters of two ad- 
joining systems of brooks and rivers. 
This was at length accomplished, and 
along that ridge the present Bathurst 
road was formed. The road proceeds, 
for many miles, with a very gentle 
slope, but gradually attains a consi- 
derable elevation ; and the higher we 
get, the larger, wider, and deeper be- 
come the gullies and ravines on either 
hand of us. Take the following de- 
scription, by Mr. Darwin, of one of 
these curious valleys.* 

" In the middle of the day we baited our 
hones at a little inn called the Weatherboard. 
The country here is elevated about 2,800 
feet above the sea. About a mile and a-half 
from this place there is a view exceedingly 
well worth visiting. By following down a 
little valley and its tiny rill of water, an im- 
mense golf is unexpectedly seen through the 
trees which border the pathway, at the depth 
of perhaps 1,600 feet. Walking on a few 
yards, one stands on the brink of a vast pre- 
cipice ; and below is the grand bay or golf 
(for I know not what other name to give it), 
thickly covered with forest. The point of 
view is situated as if at the head of the bay, 
the line of cliff diverging on either aide, and 
showing headland behind headland, as on a 
bold sea coast. The cliffs are composed of 
horizontal strata of whitish sandstone ; and 
so absolutely vertical are they, that in many 



places a person standing on the edge, and 
throwing down a stone, can see it strike the 
trees in the abyss below ; so unbroken is the 
line, that it is said, in order to reach the foot 
of the waterfall formed by this little stream, 
it is necessary to go a distance of sixteen 
miles round. About five miles in front, 
another line of cliff extends, which thus ap- 
pears completely to encircle the valley.*' 

The entrance into this grand bay is 
by one of the narrow gorges lower 
down. 

Formerly, even when one had suc- 
ceeded in getting to the top of this 
long furrowed or worm-eaten slope, the 
difficulties were by no means ended, as 
one had to descend bv a precipitous, 
neck-breaking sort of a road, into a 
valley that led into the interior. This, 
however, is now obviated by the new 
road constructed by Sir T. Mitchell 
some twenty years ago. He^ cut off 
the top of one mountain, and pitched it 
into the valley below, in order to make 
a causeway to a hill opposite, that gave 
him facilities for a gradually winding 
road through the western denies of the 
mountains. 

These western denies are bv no means 
of the same character as the eastern 
ones just described. That net- work of 
gullies with precipitous walls is espe- 
cially characteristic of a great mass of 
thick-bedded sandstone that lies on the 
eastern flank of the mountains here- 
abouts, extending north nearly as far 
as the Hunter river, and south, 
down to Hlawarra. It has a slightly 
basin-shaped form, so that in its centre 
it is covered by a mass of shaly rocks, 
forming the low, undulating plains we 
crossedover between the hifls and Para- 
matta; and it just reappears at the 
surface, from under this shale, on the 
coast near Sydney, with its usual gul- 
lied and furrowed character— the gul- 
lies and ravines being in places open to 
the sea, and more or less filled with its 
waters, forming Botany Bay, Fort 
Jackson, Broken Bay, and others far- 
ther north, with their infinity of 
branching creeks and coves. 

The western defiles of the Blue 
Mountains traverse rocks which lie 
belowthissandstone, slate rocks, gneiss, 
granite, &c., and there form moun- 
tains and valleys of a more civilised 
character, such as one has at home. 
Gradually issuing from them, we reach 
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Bathunt plains. By a plain, or ra- 
ther " plains," for they use not the sin- 
gular number — is meant, in Australia, 
not an absolute flat, but an open coun- 
try, one in which the trees are few, and 
are scattered in small groups and 
clumps, as in a gentleman's parlc. Any 
such district, however hilly it may be, 
so that it is not absolutely mountainous, 
and can be overlooked from neighbour- 
ing eminences, is called "So-and-so 
plains." When they have been blessed 
with their due share of rain, these 
plains are covered by luxuriant grass, 
rising up to your horse's belly. In 
seasons of drought they become an arid 
tract of brown dust, with no green 
thing in sight, unless, perhaps, a parrot 
or two. 

In the middle of these plains stands 
the town of Bathurst, in which, as in 
all young colonial towns, the public 
buildings, the hotels, and grog-shops, 
and the merchants' stores, seem to beat 
an enormous disproportion to the pri- 
vate dwellings. 

Although we have now reached the 
interior of the country, we have by 
no means done with hills, or even 
mountains. Detached groups and 
ranges of hills, of various sizes and 
characters, both as to height and ex- 
tent, occur here and there for yet a 
long way into the interior; and we 
should have to make a journey of se- 
veral hundred miles before we reached 
the gjreat central desert plains of the 
interior of Australia. 

A very few miles west of the town 
of Bathurst, is a group of hills called 
the Conobolas, in which was made the 
first discovery of gold, and where has 
sprung up the new settlement of 
Ophir. 

Let us, however, first give a rapid 

fiance at the extent of the ranges of 
ills we have crossed, and get a general 
idea of the main features of the con- 
tinent of Australia. 

The " Blue Mountains" are only a 
very small part of the extensive moun- 
tain chain that runs along the whole 
eastern coast of Australia, from Cape 
York, on the north, to Wilson's Pro- 
montory, on the south. This chain is 
a very complicated one ; not a single 
ridge, but groups of parallel ridges, 
occasionally swelling out into knots or 
ganglia of hills, and sending lateral 
ranges out to the east and west, which 
either strike upon the coast, or stretch 
a good way into the interior. It has 



not yet received any general name, al- 
though there are many designationi 
for its several subordinate members. 
Through its whole extent, granite fre- 
quently appears at the surrace, form- 
ing the loftiest and most massive of its 
ranges. On the granite rests often 
gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, and 
other rocks ; and upon them rest occa- 
sionally large masses of sandstone — 
shale, and limestone belonging to the 
Palaeozoic formation of geologists. 

The loftiest part of this long chain, 
is the Australian Alps between Sydney 
and Port Philip, of which Mount 
Kosciusko, the highest peak, rises 
6,800 feet above the sea. Mountains 
of 3,000 or 4,000 feet are common, 
from Wilson's Promontory up to Cane 
Melville ; but north of that, the chain 
is much lower, and at Cape York it 
sinks into the sea. The sub-marine 
continuation of the chain, however, can 
be traced across Torres' Straits, in a 
line of lofty peaked islands of granitic 
and other rocks, running up to the 
coast of New Guinea. Similarly, on 
the south, a group of high granitic 
islands crosses Bass's Straits, marking 
the continuation of the chain into 
Van Dieman's Land, the whole of 
which is mountainous, and is occupied 
by the various complicated ranges of 
the extreme southern portion of this 
great chain of eastern Australia. 

On the west side of the great eastern 
chain, the land declines gradually, 
with frequent short mountain ranges, 
into the interior, and at length spreads 
into an immense desert plain that, in 
all probability, extends across all the 
central part of the continent, from the 
Great Australian Bight to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. The rivers that de- 
scend from the western side of the 
chain, flow from its northern portion, 
into that Gulf; but from all the central 
part, so far as is known, they gra- 
dually, as they run west, become ab- 
sorbed by the sands of the Great De- 
sert, and thus disappear. From this 
central desert, the only point of drain- 
age towards the south in seasons of 
flood, if such ever occur, appears to 
be through the singular depression, 
called Lake Torrens, to the head of 
Spencer's Gulf. East of Spencer's 
Gulf runs another much smaller moun- 
tain chain, that of South Australia, 
together with some still more insignifi- 
cant detached ranges, visited by S&urt, 
namely, Stokes's range and Stanley's 
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range. This line of high grounds de- 
flects the interior drainage of the 
southern portion of the great eastern 
drain, and turns it to the south, where, 
alter forming the rivers Darling and 
^Murray, and their tributaries, it finds 
an exit to the sea, through Lake Alex- 
andrina. 

The only permanent large river of 
Australia, is the river Murray. That 
it has a permanent running stream, is 
due to its rise in the Australian Alps, 
-which, owing to their great height 
(nearly 7,000 feet), and southern lati- 
tude, about 36 deg., are said to be 
covered with perpetual snow. 

On the western side of the country 
there is a north and south range in the 
colony of Western Australia, running 
from Port d'Entrecasteaux to Shark's 
Bay, the highest points of which do 
not exceed 3,000 feet. There appears, 
also, to be another range of high land, 
running east and west, on the north of 
the country, between Camden Sound 
and the Gulf of Carpentaria. All the 
rest of this large continental island is, 
with great probability, believed to be 
one vast plain, unbroken by any range 
of mountains of sufficient height and 
extent to collect the waters of the 
heavens, and diffuse them over the 
earth, and, therefore, condemned to 
arid barrenness for ever. As a matter 
of ascertained fact, no large river comes 
out on any part of the coast all round 
the continent ; even the Murray, ex- 
pands in the shallow waters of Lake 
Alexandrina, and oozes, rather than 
forces its way, through the sand-hills of 
the coast. 

In the matter of rivers and lakes, 
indeed, it is as necessary for our Euro- 
pean ideas to be corrected for the Aus- 
tralian meridian, as it is in that of 
forests. In the normal condition of 
things, the lakes and rivers of Austra- 
lia do not contain icater. The bright 
expanse, the rippling waves, the life 
and play of moving or flowing waters, 
do not rise instinctively in tne Aus- 
tralian bushman's mind as they do in 
ours, when he hears of a lake or a 
river. To his mind, the expression 
merely conveys the idea of a place 
where water may be occasionally, after 
long-continued rains — a place liable to 
be flooded, in short. The place of the 
lake is marked by the depression in the 
country, the nature of the vegetation 
on it, and, perhaps, the soft, muddy 
or swampy nature of the ground. The 



river is a river-channel only, with hero 
and there a "water-hole," or pool. Very 
often these water-holes are all full of 
water, and the river looks like a river, 
indeed, for a short space — a long, clear 
reach of beautiful water, a hundred 

Jrards, or several hundred yards in 
engjth. A stranger to the country, 
coming on such a reach, would, of 
course, suppose, that if he had a boat 
he could float down till he reached 
the sea ; but let him trace it but a little 
way, and he finds it end suddenly and 
entirely, and he comes then on a dry 
channel, with beds of sand and gravel 
more or less covered by grass and 
trees, and winding, perhaps, for many 
a weary mile before any more water be- 
comes visible. A friend of ours rode 
across the Swan River once, without 
being aware of it, and was exceedingly 
puzzled at first to find one of these 
reaches on his right hand, whereas he 
knew the last time he saw the river it 
was on his left. 

In coming, as a stranger, moreover, 
on any of these water-holes, you must 
always hold it as an equal chance, whe- 
ther it be fresh or salt. Fancy in a 
season of drought, after a long, weary, 
dusty ride of many hours, with a scorch- 
ing sun blasting you with its rays, and 
not a breath of wind, through a never- 
changing, boundless expanse of rock, 
sand, gravel, and dust, covered with 
dry, slender-leaved gum trees, husky 
banksias, spiny casnarinas, thorny 
acacias, and stumpy grass-trees, the 
last like black posts, with green mops 
stuck upright a-top of them, patches 
of brown grass here and there, that 
if you dropped a match into it, 
would burst at once into a sheet of 
flame, your horse and yourself alike 
parched with thirst, and choked with 
dust — fancy, I say, coming suddenly 
on the bank of a river, and seeing 
below you a deep, clear pool of hea- 
venly-looking water, into which you 
both rush, tumbling down the bank with 
eagerness to reach it, and finding it as 
salt as the strongest brine — worse than 
the sea itself. Well, don't despair; 
ride up the river or down, and, ten 
to one, but the next pool is delightfully 
fresh. A salt and a fresh water-hole 
have sometimes but a few yards of 
earth between them. 

Let us just sketch one more feature 

of the country, and we will attend to 

the more immediate business before us. 

In some of the larger vallies or ra- 
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vines of the hills, especially on the 
eastern coast, where the rocks do not 
consist entirely of the sandstone before 
described, and where the damp sea. 
winds keep up a constant supply of 
moisture, the character of the vegeta- 
tion is suddenly and totally altered, 
and becomes sometimes singularly beau- 
tiful and magnificent. 

Large and lofty-spreading forest, 
trees, with thick, umbrageous foliage, 
interlace their heads above, and dense 
thickets of underwood mantle round 
their trunks below, among which slen- 
der and elegant palms rise gracefully 
here and there, or companies of tree- 
ferns rear their leafy and tent-like ca- 
nopies, crested with new unfolding 
branches, as with a group of green, deli- 
cately-carved croziers. As we approach 
the tropics, great, cable-like stems of 
lianas climb from tree to tree, stretch- 
ing in curves between them, and send- 
ing down trailing pendants with great 
bunches of leaves that swing between 
the vaulted trees, like decorated lamps 
hanging in Gothic halls. 

Here you hear the sound of nume- 
rous birds, some like delicate, silver 
bells, some like coach-whips, some 
sweet and sonorous, but the majority 
harsh, discordant, and often, in the 
highest degree, strange and grotesque. 
Here, too, you may hear occasionally, 
not the croaking, but the singing of 
frogs, many of which emit most mu- 
sical and harmonious tones, though 
some sound like the cracking of sticks, 
or the clapping of pieces of boards. 
Here you are, indeed, surrounded by 
forms of animal and vegetable life, 
strange, but full of beauty, and form- 
ing a most agreeable contrast to the 
usual character of the country, where 
the interest to the stranger springs from 
novelty alone, not often mingled with 
any sense of beauty or delight. These 
jungly bits of forest are generally 
called " brushes." 

Over the colonised parts of this great 
country, a few of the more striking 
features of which we have thus endea- 
voured to describe, is scattered a thin 
and widely-spread European popula- 
tion, whose pursuits are for the most 
part entirely pastoral. Each man has 
a certain tract of country, containing 
five or more square miles, and called 
his "run." In the most convenient 
spot of this he has his "hut," the re- 
sidence either of himself or his head 
near which are a few fields of 



corn or other crops, necessary for the 
subsistence of himself and his shepherds 
or stockmen. On his run are nume- 
rous flocks of sheep or herds of cattle, 
the latter being always denominated 
stock. If he keeps sheep he has to 
each flock, generally about 2,000 in 
number, a shepherd, whose business 
it is to live witn and tend the sheep. 
If he keep stock he has several " stock- 
drivers," whose business it is to look 
after their respective herds. The 
squatter, or his caretaker, has merely 
to canter his horse once a day about 
his " run," and see that the people are 
attending to their several duties. On 
a sheep-run there is one grand annual 
event, the shearing, the packing of the 
wool, and the sending it down to the 
nearest port of embarkation. It is a 
life which makes up for the want of 
frequent incidents, and congenial so- 
ciety, by its freedom from care, from 
the forms and ceremonies, and conven- 
tionalities of civilisation, and the sense 
of absolute liberty and independence. 
Health, and peace, and confidence in 
the future, invigorate both soul and 
body ; and should he ever feel dull and 
lonely, the squatter has but to mount 
his horse some fine morning, and canter 
some twenty or thirty miles to the 
nearest station, to find a companion 
whose eves are delighted to behold him ; 
who will broil for him mutton-chops, 
ad libitum, or roast an ox whole, or a 
sheep or two, if he wish it ; who will 
make tea for him morning, noon, and 
night ; open his store of tobacco, and 
smoke and talk with him from " morn 
to dewy eve," or rather in that conn- 
try, perhaps, from "eve to dewy morn." 
In certain situations, as near the 
principal harbours and large towns, 
farms exist, composed principally or 
wholly of arable land, and conducted 
somewhat more nearly on European 
fashions ; but " up the country " corn, 
&c., is only grown to eat, and not to 
sell. In South Australia, in consequence 
of the discovery of the rich copper 
mines, that everybody has heard of, the 
miners' occupation and the mining in- 
terest have introduced a variety into 
the pursuits of the colonists, and given 
them a small home market for their 
ordinary productions. In one part of 
New South Wales also, namely, at 
Hunter's River, they have collieries, 
and get very good coal, as also in two 
or three small and isolated localities in 
Van Dieman's Land. 
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On the discovery of the gold fields 
of California, a considerable emigration 
to that country took place from the Aus- 
tralian colonies, which, among others 
that could less be spared, carried off 
most of the " loose fish ;" the waifs and 
strays, the hangers-on, and " loafers " 
of the population — men who cared little 
"where they were, or what they did, so 
" money came withal." 

Now, upon a population thus tran- 
quilly engaged, m May of last year, 
and thus widely spread over the face of 
a great country, there came a rumour, 
weak at first, but gradually augmenting 
in strength and consistency, that their 
land contained gold. It was told from 
town to town, and from station to sta- 
tion, that at a certain place near Ba- 
thurst, some people had been digging 
for gold, and had found it, and that they 
were each earning £3 or £4 per day. 

The history of the discovery is suf- 
ficiently striking. A Mr. Hargreaves 
had a station near Summerhill Creek, 
on the flank of the range called the 
Conobolas, some thirty miles west of 
Bathurst. Not succeeding to his wish, 
he determined, on the announcement 
of the Californian gold fields, to emi- 
grate there, and try his fortune. He 
worked at the " diggings " there, with 
what success we do not know, but ap- 
parently not with sufficient to acquire 
a competency for the future. While 
there he was struck with the similarity 
between the rocks and the superficial 
deposits of the gold districts of Cali- 
fornia and those with which he was fa- 
miliar in his own neighbourhood in 
Australia. He accordingly determined 
to return to his farm, and see if he could 
not find gold there. 

Now, here we must at once protest 
against the soundness of his conclusions. 
Me happened to be right, but he argued 
on premises utterly insufficient to war- 
rant the deduction he made from them. 

Granting, even, that the rocks in the 



two countries were precisely similar in 
mineral character, and every other re- 
spect ; that they ran in the same direc- 
tion, were covered by sand, gravel, or 
other detritus of precisely the same 
sort ; it would by no means follow that 
because there was sold in the one there 
was therefore gold m the other.* With 
all deference even to Sir R. Murchison, 
who, some time ago, stated the proba- 
bility of gold being found in the eastern 
chain of Australia, because it ran in the 
same direction, and was composed of 
the same rocks as the Ural chain ; and 
with similar deference to the Rev. W. 
B. Clarke, f who in Sydney had said or 
published something of the same sort; 
it is nevertheless true, that what they 
said was a mere guess, a surmise which 
might occur to any one, but which was 
not founded on any well-ascertained 
data. 

The chemist and mineralogist can tell 
us but little as to the method of formation 
or the proximate cause of the occurrence 
of gold or other metals in rocks ; the 

feologist not much more; and the 
nowledge of both combined only goes 
so far as to say in what kind of rocks, 
and under what conditions, it is not 
possible, or not probable, that gold or 
other metals should be found ; but 
gives us little or no further guidance 
to the spot where they actually exist. 

A hundred other people have pro- 
bably done the same thing as Mr. Har- 
greaves, and not succeeded ; or, at all 
events, there are hundreds of other 
places where the same conditions of 
rock, &c, exist, in which no gold has 
been found, and probably never will be. 
Let that pass, however. Mr. Har- 
greaves happened to be right ; he return- 
ed to the Conobolas ; he "prospected" 
in a bar of the Summerhill creek there, 
and he found the gold. To keep a 
secret like this in these days, was pro- 
bably impossible ; at all events it was 
not kept, but flew like wildfire through 



• In a pamphlet published in Sydney, by a colonial geologist, not unknown in England, 
the occurrence of gigantic fossil bones in the " diluvium " of Russia, and Siberia, and of New 
South Wales, and their reported discovery in that of California, is used as an argument for 
the probability of gold in all these countries ; as if the animals could have possibly had any- 
thing to do with it. He might just as well have argued, from the existence of oxen or sheep 
now living in those countries. It is honest Fluellen'g argument over again — " there are salmons 
in both." 

t The Rev. W. B. Clarke, however, said, two years ago, that he had actually found gold, 
which so far takes his assertion as to the probable auriferous character of the country, out 
of the catalogue of Zertgoes. Still it might have existed only in infinitely small quantity, 
or so small as not to be long productive, as in the gold mines of Croghan-Kinshela, and 
others. 
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the population, and was reported to 
the Colonial Government. The peo- 
ple immediately sang—" Come let us 
a' to the diggings." Shepherds, stock- 
drivers, workmen, clerks, labourers, 
house-servants, all started, or were 
preparing to start without implements, 
without preparation, without food or 
necessaries. Store-keepers and mer- 
chants speculated instantly on the sud- 
den demand for provisions, and the fu- 
ture stoppage of their production ; and 
prices of flour and other articles of food, 
capable of preservation, rose instantly 
to extravagant heights. The Colonial 
Government were considerably puzzled; 
and, as we may say, "flabbergasted" by 
the occurrence. Devoutly, no doubt, 
did they wish all the gold buried deep 
in the bowels of the earth, or " full 
fathom five " beneath the sea. Of 
troops there were only about 400 men 
within the limits of the colony, and of 
the few mounted and foot police, scarcely 
one could be spared with safety from 
their ordinary duties. On the other hand 
the gold fields were reported to be of 
large size, and to be scattered over a 
very wide country. 

To secure the rights of the Crown, 
therefore, and those of individuals by 
armed force — in other words to prevent 
anv one trespassing on either public or 

Srtvate property, if they knew or be- 
eved there was gold to be found there, 
was simply a physical impossibility. 

The Government, therefore, at first, 
very wisely did nothing ; they thought 
it might be a false alarm and might 
blow over. Mr. Stutchbury, however, 
the Government geologist, was in the 
neighbourhood, and instantly visited 
the spot — from which he wrote off a 
dispatch confirming the account of the 
presence of gold, stating that there 
Were 400 persons, at least, at work.* 
*• Many persons with merely a tin dish 
getting one or two ounces a day*' — 
that many were without food, and no 
stores to be got, and many persons re- 
ported to be on the road. The post- 
script of this dispatch was characteris- 
tic : — " Excuse this being written in 
pencil, as there is no ink yet in the city 
of Ophir." 

Having, thus, official and trustwor- 
thy intelligence of the existence of gold 



in large quantity, the Colonial Govern- 
ment issued the following proclama- 
tion : — 

" PROCLAMATION. 

" By His Excellency, Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy, Knight Companion of the Royal 
Hanoverian Cuetpkic Order, Captain Gene- 
ral and Governor-m-Ckiefof the Territory 
of New South Wales audits Dependent**, 
and Vice-Admiral of the same, $c, 4*n $*• 

" Whereas, by law all mines of gold, and 
all gold in its natural place of deposit within 
the territory of New South Wake, whether 
on the lands of the Queen or of any of her 
Majesty's subjects, belong to the Crown; 
and whereas, information has been fjsceiTed 
by the Government, that gold exists upon, 
and in the soil of the county of Bathurst, 
and elsewhere within the said territory, and 
that many persons have commenced, or are 
about to commence, searching and digging 
for the same for their own use, without leave 
or other authority from Her Majesty : Now 
I, Sir Charles Augustus fltzroy, the Go- 
vernor aforesaid, on behalf of Her Majesty, 
do hereby publicly notify and declare, that 
all persons who shall take away, from any 
lands within the said territory, any gold, 
metal, or ore containing gold, or who, within 
any of the waste lands which have not yet 
been alienated by the Crown, shall dig for 
and disturb the soil in search of such gold, 
metal, or ore, without having been duly 
authorised in that behalf by Her Majesty's 
Colonial Government, will be prosecuted both 
criminally and civilly, as the law allows. 
And I further notify and declare, that such 
regulations as upon , farther information may 
be found expedient, will be speedily pre- 
pared and published, setting forth the terms 
on which licenses will be issued for this pur- 
pose on the payment of a recoverable fee. 

" Given under my hand and seal, Govern- 
ment House, Sydney, this 22nd day of May, 
1851. 

" C A. FrrzBOT. 
" God save the Queen." 

Having thus entered their claim to 
all the gold as a royal metal, and de- 
clared their right, according to law, to 
do what they liked with it, the Co- 
lonial Government then proceeded to 
discuss what it was likely that they 
should be able to do with it, To pre- 
vent people going to search for gold, or 
even to prevent them getting it if they 
found it, was an absurdity. They, 
therefore, very wisely determined to 
do all they could to assist and facilitate 



* We now quote from a " Blue Book, " issued on February 8rd, containing the official 
correspondence about the Australian gold-fields. It is, for a wonder, a really interesting and 
instructive document. 
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people in their search for it, and to se- 
cure them in the fair and peaceable 
possession of what they found, taking 
for this assistance such remuneration in 
the shape of fees as the majority of the 
'workers should give without grudging. 
First of all, however, the Government 
had to settle with Mr. Hargreaves, 
who came forward to claim a reward 
as the discoverer of the gold. 

It appears that two years previously 
a Mr. Smith, engaged in some iron* 
works at Berima, had found some gold 
in quartz, and came to the Colonial 
Government offering his secret for a 
reward The answer was, that Go- 
vernment could make no blind bargain, 
but if he trusted to the liberality of the 
Government, and his discovery turned 
out valuable, they would reward him 
accordingly. This was given as Sir C. 
Fitzroy states, not only from some sus- 
picion that the piece of gold in ques- 
tion might have been brought from 
California, but also that he did not 
wish to raise an excitement and send 
the people gold-huntingwhile they were 
better employed. On the 3rd of April, 
1851, Mr. Hargreaves came forward, 
stating that he had recently returned 
from California ; that led by his ex- 
perience acquired there, he had been 
for two months exploring a tract of 
country in Australia ; that he had dis- 
covered gold in several places, and of* 
fered to point out the localities to Go- 
vernment on condition of his being 
paid £500. To this application a 
similar answer was given, as to Mr. 
Smith's two years previously. Mr. 
Hargreaves, however, closed with the 
Government proposal, named the lo- 
calities, and in case of their value being 
such as he stated, left the remuneration 
for his discovery to the liberal consi- 
deration of the Government. This was 
evidently the right tack to take. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 3rd of June, Mr. 
Hargreaves received from the Govern- 
ment a bonus of £500 down, and an 
appointment as Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, for the " express purpose of 
continuing a search on behalf of the 
Government for further fields of em- 

Eloyment for the gold diggers, and that 
e should receive during the term of 
his appointment a salary at the rate of 
one pound per day, witn a daily forage 
allowance of two shillings and sixpence 
each for two horses." 

The Government having thus re- 
warded the discoverer according to 



his desire, and made a few police re- 
gulations for the occasions of the mo-, 
merit, proceeded to discuss and deter- 
mine the arrangements for the future, 
and what system should be adopted for 
controlling and regulating the sponta- 
neous mining operations, thus breaking 
forth like an epidemic over the land. 
Having got the advice of the law offi- 
cers, assisted bv Mr. Broadhurst, as to 
the legality of their measures, they 
adopted a plan which seems to have 
been first suggested by a Mr. Green, a 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
th urst. 

This plan was, that every one who 
chose to go and dig for gold should be 
compelled to take out a monthly li- 
cense, for which he should pay the sum 
of thirty shillings. Now, as the first 
reports all spoke of great numbers of 
persons rushing to the diggings, and of 
their going all armed, it would not, at 
first sight, seem a very easy process to 
enforce their licensing system, and to 
extract the thirty shillings a month 
from every man who even attempted 
to dig for gold. We should, at all 
events, expect to hear of a considerable 
armed and well-disciplined force being 
required. We may here at once say, 
that we believe such a force would have 
been required, had the population con- 
sisted of any other nation or race what- 
ever than genuine Englishmen — the 
Anglo- Dano- Nor mano- Saxons. Such, 
however, is that composite being the 
Englishman's respect for law and good 
governance, that he naturally allows 
himself to be ruled and kept in order 
by any constable's staff, no matter in 
whose hand it may happen to be. 
Confiding in this loyalty of the people, 
Mr. Hardy, formerly police-magistrate 
at Paramatta, to whom the Govern- 
ment gave the honourable charge of 
managing the matter, took with him 
just ten men. It is true, he selected 
these ten men from the mounted po- 
lice: soldiers, that is, who had been 
permitted to be absent from their regi- 
ments for the purpose of acting a* 
mounted police m the colony. He se- 
lected, also, as a security against de- 
sertion, such men as had but a short 
time to serve before they could claim 
their discharge with a pension. All 
the police, also, were tola to be in rea- 
diness to afford him assistance ; and he 
was ordered to swear in as special con- 
stables the most orderly and respectable 
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of those persons whom he should find 
at the mines- On arriving at the dig. 
gings, however, he finds ail these pre- 
cautions unnecessary ; and it appears 
that he might safely have left even his 
body-guard behind him. 

His first dispatch to the Colonial 
Grovernment commences thus: — 

••Caop, June 5th, 18*1. 

" Snv— I have the honour to Inform you 
that I yesterday toned and received pay- 
ment lor two hundred licenses to dig for 
gokL I have, in fact, given as many as I 
possibly could do in the time. I was yes- 
terday from nine o'clock in the morning till 
sunset so employed, and had not a moment 
to spare. The walking from party to party 
in the course of a broken creek, and high 
ranges full of people, the collecting them, 
taking their names, weighing the gold, and 
men marking out their ground, and occa- 
sionally settling disputes : all this makes the 
business of issuing licenses very tedious. 

" I am happy to say that I have not ex- 
perienced the slightest trouble or annoyance 
from any person here. They all refer their 
disputes to me, without attempting to settle 
them by violence, and submit to my decision 
without a murmur. I have not sworn in 
any special constables. It is perfectly un- 
necessary ; for everything goes on in as or- 
derly and quiet a manner as in the quietest 
English town. There is no drinking or riot- 
ing going on; any other addition to my force, 
therefore, is unnecessary.* 

In subsequent letters, he mentions 
but two attempts at resistance to his 
orders: one of a big butcher named 
Webber, who, trusting to his strength, 
went and seized on other men's work- 
ings, where he saw a likelihood of a 
Erize. After being ordered to desist, 
e began again ; and, on Mr. Hardy's 
going up to him, dropped his pick and 
snatched up a spade, as if to strike him. 
" I instantly collared him, put him in 
handcuffs, and marched him off the 
ground for Bathurst gaol. In an hour 
he was very penitent, begged hard to 
be let off: which I did, and he has been 
working quietly ever since." Mr. 
Hardy merely terms him " an unplea- 
sant man," and seems to have had no 
fear of either bowie-knife or revolver. 
On June 24th he writes :— 

" Some days ago, several persons were work- 
ing on Mr. Lane's land, and on the appli- 
cation of Mr. Rudder, who was in charge of 
the ground, I ordered them off. Half an 
hour after I found one set of men still at 
work, and though alone, and two miles 
Sway from my men, I did not hesitate to 



kick the cradle Into the stream, and take the 
owner a prisoner into the town." 

As a further proof of the quiet and 
orderly way in which things were con 
ducted at these Australian diggings, 
we may mention, that on Sunday they 
all voluntarily desisted from work, and 
service was performed by a Wedeyan 
minister. 

The method followed by Mr. Har- 
dy was to interfere as little as possible 
with the operations of the people, but 
to visit every party, take their names, 
give them a license, and receive the fee. 
As they seldom had so much as 30s. 
in coin, he was, of course, obliged to 
weigh gold to that amount. He then 
appears usually to have been appealed 
to, where several parties were working 
in one locality, to mark out a plot of 
land for each man, or set of men ; and 
as fresh comers came up, he at once 
assigned them a spot and limits, which 
appear always to have been cheerfully 
accepted. In this way, in the first 
month, be issued about 600 licenses, 
for which he would, of course receive 
£900. As many people came without a 
penny, Mr. Hardy very wisely did not 
compel them to take a license before 
they commenced, but, after taking down 
then* names, allowed them to try their 
luck for five or six days, when, if they 
were successful, they cheerfully paid, 
if not, they left the ground and usually 
returned home. 

He says, that for an able bodied, per. 
severing man, the work was not hard ; 
that many gentlemen did a good day's 
work ; and that for such men the al- 
most certain gain was £1 per diem, on 
the average. Now, as living only cost 
from 9s. to 12s. per week for each 
man, he had per week a clear profit 
of about £5 10s., or per month say 
£21 108., out of which he was, of 
course, ready to pay the odd £1 10s., 
for protection and peace. A vast num- 
ber of people, however, arrived daily, 
who were either too weak, or too lazy, 
or too restless to work steadily and 
perseveringly; these, after trying for a 
day or two, or after wandering about 
without trying at all, departed in dis- 
gust, so that for the first week or two 
after his arrival, Mr. Hardy says there 
were from 100 to 200 fresh arrivals 
every day, and about the same num- 
ber of departures. Provisions were 
soon abundantly supplied, so that in a 
very short time the prices of all sup* 
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plies at the diggings sank from the ex- 
travagant height to which they had risen 
at first to the ordinary colonial prices. 
Neither, although the nights are very 
cold in June (tne winter month), at 
that height above the sea, was there 
any apparent hardship from exposure, 
as "every tent appeared well supplied 
with blankets ana clothing." 

These accounts apply to the first lo- 
cality in which the diggings were 
commenced, namely, the Summerhill 
Greek, on the north side of the Conobo- 
las. We glean from the official ac- 
counts of Mr. Hardy, and others, the 
following description of this locality :— 

The Conobolas are a small group of 
hills, consisting partly of Palaeozoic 
rocks, containing limestone, and pierced 
by large intrusive masses of trap, and 
partly of mica slate and similar rocks, 
with many quartz veins. From the 
north aide of the range flow two small 
brooks ("creeks" in Australian bush no- 
menclature), called Summerhill Creek, 
and Lewis's Ponds Creek. After a 
course of a few miles, winding through 
narrow and deep vallies, with sloping 
aides and terraces, these two creeks 
unite and flow on as Lewis River, down 
to the Macquarrie. 

The first digging was commenced at 
the junction of the two creeks, at which 
spot all the large pieces, from 2oz. up 
to 3lbs. have been obtained ; and it 
was below this that the diggers were 
principally employed, in June last. 
Mr. Hardy states, as the result of the 
then experience, that in all the wind- 
ings of the brooks, the bank on the in. 
side, or in the concave portion of the 
bends, was the richest in gold. " Such 
parts form long slopes, with a perpen- 
dicular bluff opposite," and " wherever 
these slopes are formed opposite to 
such blufis, it may very safely be de- 
clared that gold exists in abundance." 

The reason of this will be clear to 
any one, from what we said of the ac- 
tion of running water at the commence- 1 
ment. It is just against such blufis 
that the stream, especially in floods, 
will strike with the greatest force, and 
will, therefore, tend most to remove 
gold, and every other substance, from 
those spots, and deposit it in the com. 
paratively slack water on the inside of 
the next bend. Several miles of an. 
riferous ground of this character was 



then being worked, each set of men 
having allotted to them a strip of 
ground on the slope, with a river front- 
age, varying from twenty to forty feet, 
according to the number of the party. 
The parties usually varied from three 
to twelve. 

Mr. Hardy estimated that there was 
room for 5,000 men to work, with a 
profit of about £1 a day to each, on 
these creeks alone. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stutchbury, the Go- 
vernment geologist, was not idle, and he 
soon announced the discovery of good 
gold-bearing ground at places on the 
river Macquarrie, and especially on a 
another of its tributaries called the 
Turon River. This river runs about 
thirty miles north of Bathurst ; spring- 
ing not from any of the outlying 
ranges, but from tne western defiles of 
the Great Eastern Chain itself, and 
runs into the Macquarrie, after a course 
of about thirty miles. Mr. Hardy, in 
his dispatch of June 24, 1851, gives 
so graphic an account of this district, 
that we cannot forbear quoting from 
it largely *~ 

" I am very happy to be able to state, 
that the Turon gold field is of the most satis* 
factory nature, and places the settled and 
profitable nature of gold digging beyond 
question. 

" The geological nature of the Turon coun- 
try, its physical conformation, and the de- 
scription of gold found there, are all totally 
different from the same at Summerhill Creek. 
Summerhill Creek is narrow, confined be- 
tween high ranges, with a fall so great, as 
to make the rush of water in time of flood 
immensely great ; and you cannot ride 100 
yards along the stream, so broken, narrow, 
and difficult the water-course. The hills are 
mica slate, intersected in every direction 
with broad and well-defined quartz veins. 
On the other hand, the Turon river runs 
through a valley of some miles in width, 
that is to say, the wall of ranges that bounds 
it on one side is that far apart from the wall 
of ranges that bounds it on the other, though 
there are plenty of intermediate ranges break- 
ing up the general run of the valley. Then 
the Turon hills are twice the height of the 
Summerhill ditto. They are formed of mica 
slate (without much mica),* and no quarts 
veins whatever. 

41 As might be expected, therefore, from 
the width of the valley, the bed of the Turon 
is broad, level, not tortuous, compared with 
Summerhill Creek, presenting few of those 
elbows so frequent in the former. In short, 



• We confess we do not exactly understand this bit of geological description. 
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that rirer rolls on in times of flood (which 
rises about twelve feet), in a comparatively 
uninterrupted stream, over a smooth bed, 
along which, for miles, when the water is 
low, drays can travel with great ease. 

11 Tou will perceive the intimate relation 
there is between these differences in the phy- 
sical character of the two places and the 
production of gold. In Suramerhill Creek 
the gold is always large in the grain, often 
massive, seldom thin and scaly. At the 
Turon the gold, for the nine miles I have 
carefully investigated, is precisely the gold 
enclosed.* There the Summerhill Creek 
has its barren straight reaches and profitable 
slopes; whereas in the whole coarse of the 
Turon (for that nine miles I have mentioned), 
the production of gold appears to be as re- 
gular as wheat in a sown field — no slop^ 
ing elbows, no narrow long gorges. I 
fonnd several parties w horn I knew at Sum- 
merhill, at work, several miles, apart on the 
Turon. They had tried up and down (for 
that nine miles, and a few miles further 
down), in hopes of getting into the coarse 
gold of Summerhill ; but the result was al- 
ways the same. It does not matter where 
in the bed of the creek, or the impending 
hanks, you work ; any steady working man 
can earn ten shillings a day with the ut- 
most regularity. I found a settler named 
Schofieldt who has two flocks of sheep and 
some cattle on the banks of the Turon, at 
work 100 yards from his own door. He 
bad been working at Summerhill, and said 
that he had left it only because what he was 
now getting was at his own door, and as 
much as he wanted, though he had averaged 
thirty shillings a day at Summerhill. He 
told me of his trials in various parts, and of 
his invariable success. He had jus£ come to 
his work from dinner when I came up to his 
cradle, and showed me the proceeds of the 
morning's work in a pannikin, got by one 
cradle and himself and two men. It was 
exactly one quarter of an ounce, and I gave 
him X6s. for it. He gave it to me, and I 
weighed the proceeds of their work for the 
previous four days, and it was exactly two 
ounces. ....*. 

"In short, from the top of the bank 
across the whole be4 of the river (from 50 
to 100 yards wide), and from the whole of 
that nine miles at least, the result is as ab- 
solutely to be depended upon as weekly 
wages, and 5,000 workers would he nothing 
in that space. You must, however, observe, 
that Schofield and his mates, au4 the other 
persons whom I knew, were steady hard- 
working men, who began at sunrise, and 
with the interval of an hour for breakfast, 



and an hour for dinner, kept steadily on tffl 
sundown." 

Mr- Hardy afterwards, with great 

?robability, points to the sources of the 
'uron, among the bills and narrow 
gorges, as the place to look for the 
"coarse gold" and the large lumps, 
such as were found at Summerhill 
Creek — " pieces too heavy to be car- 
ried with the lighter particles, by every 
floodj towards the Macquarrie." This 
anticipation he subsequently found 
verified. 

In a subsequent letter from the Tu- 
ron, of July 10th, he reports, that he 
had issued 704 licenses there, and that 
he believed there were 300 more to be 
issued for that month. 

"There was no occasion to ask the 
workers about 'licenses,* for the moment 
I made my appearance I was beset by a 
crowd, thrusting their pound notes into my 
face, and begging me to mark their bound- 
aries. The boundaries I marked (fifteen 
feet frontage to the river, to parties of three, 
eighteen to four, twenty-four to six), were 
universally acquiesced in without a wort, 
and each party went back to their work at 
contentedly as if they held a grant from 
the crown ; and on my return, late in the 
evening, I had not a single complaint of in- 
trusion. All this settlement of advene 
claims and distribution of boundaries, was 
done by myself alone, the single policeman 
holding the horses at a distance ; and no- 
thing can show more strongly the love of 
order, and the proper feeling that exists 
among the people of this colony.* 

What renders this good feeling still 
more extraordinary is the feet, that 
at least one-half, probably much mote, 
of this population, have once been con- 
victs. We are, indeed, the creatures 
of circumstances — a reflection that has 
often occurred to ourselves, when 
sometimes alone with a party of men, 
-who, here at home, had committed the 
most desperate crimes, and yet we 
lived and slept among them, without 
a suspicion of insecurity either of pro- 
perty or life. 

Early in July, the gold fever, which 
seemed about to settle into a chrome 
state, received a fresh accession, which 
caused a paroxysm of intensity greater 



* As we have had the opportunity of examining some of the Turon gold, we may state, 
that it is in small, flat, irregular pieces, rounded at the edges, and varying in size from the 
merest scale to about half the little finger nail. The largest pieces were about as thick as a 

fh flHmr . 
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than any previous one. On the next 
river, north of the Turon, called the 
Alaroo Creek, at a spot where the Men. 
nida Creek falls into it, about 53 
miles north of Bathurst, 30 east by 
south from Wellington, and 18 west 
by south from a little place called 
Mudgee, a hundredweight of gold was 
found in one block ot quartz — four 
thousand pounds' worth of cold at 
one fortunate haull The following 
extract from the Bathurst Free Press, 
of July 16, 1851, gives a very good 
account of this discovery: — 

44 A few days ago an educated aboriginal, 
formerly attached to the Wellington Mis- 
sion, and who has been in the service of TV. J. 
Kerr, Esq., of Walla wa, about seven years, 
returned home to his employer with the in- 
telligence that he had discovered a large 
mass of gold amongst a heap of quarts, 
upon the run, whilst tending his sheep. 
Gold being the universal topic of conversa- 
tion, the curiosity of this sable son of the 
forest was excited, and, provided with a 
tomahawk, he had amused himself by ex- 
ploring the country adjacent to his em- 
ployer's land, and had thus made the dis- 
covery. His attention was first called to 
the lucky spot, by observing a speck of some 
glittering yellow substance on the surface of 
a block of the quartz upon which he had 
applied his tomahawk, and broke off a por- 
tion — the splendid prize stood revealed to 
his sight ! His first care was to start off 
home, and disclose the discovery to his 
master, to whom he presented whatever 
gold might be procured from it As may 
be supposed, little time was lost by the 
worthy doctor. Quick as horseflesh could 
carry him, he was on the ground, and in a 
very short time, the three blocks of quartz, 
containing the hundred weight of gold, 
were released from the bed. .... 

44 The largest of these blocks, about a foot 
in diameter, weighed 751b*., out of which 
COlbs. of pure gold was taken ; the other two 
were something smaller, the total Weighing 
about 8001bs. Not being able to move it 
conveniently, Dr. Kerr broke the pieces into 
small fragments, and herein committed a 
very grand error — as specimens the glittering 
blocks would have been invaluable. From 
the description given by him, as seen in their 
original state, the world has seen nothing 
like them yet. The heaviest of the two 
large pieces presented an appearance not un- 
like a honeycomb or sponge, consisting of 

particles of crystalline form 

The fragments when heaped together on the 



table presented a splendid appearance, and 
shone with an effulgence calculated to dazzle 
the brain of every man, not armed with the 
coldness of stoicism.."* 

While these golden rewards were 
regularly yielded to the industry, or 
showered down on the good fortune of 
the people of New South Wales, the 
inhabitants of the Port Philip district, 
or Victoria, as it is now called, were 
by no means idle, and their industry 
and research soon in like manner met 
their reward. 

If we sail from Sydney Harbour 
down the coast of New South Wales 
into Bass's Straits, and double the 
bare granitic ridge of Wilson's Promon- 
tory, we shall see on our right hand a 
wide bay, round the head of which 
stretches some low and level land, all 
covered with bush, and ending in 
small cliffs towards the sea. At the 
very northern extremity of the bay a 
little gap in these cliffs conducts us by 
a narrow and rather shoal channel into 
a great expanse of water, that looks at 
first like another sea, since no land can 
be seen across it towards the north. 
After sailing a few miles, however, and 
reaching its centre, the tops of the 
trees can be discerned fringing the ho- 
rizon all around, with hills and higher 
ground rising behind them. This is 
Port Philip, a basin some thirty miles 
across. On the northern side of it, 
about a mile up the little river call- 
ed the Yarra Yarra, stands Mel- 
bourne, the capital of the province; 
and on the western side of the Port, 
between it and the Barwon River, 
which runs down to the sea outside of 
the Port, is the rising town of Geelong. 
Both these towns are built principally 
of red brick, and both, but especially 
Melbourne, are wonderful places for 
their age* Though exhibiting much of 
the colonial incompleteness and want of 
finish, incongruity between one build- 
ing and its neighbour, and open spaces 
with stumps of trees standing bare 
and unsightly here and there among 
the houses, still Melbourne is a hand- 
some town, and not unworthy of being 
the metropolis of a large province. 

The rocks around Port Philip are 
partly Palaeozoic and partly tertiary, 



* We may just state that Dr. Kerr not having a license, this mass of gold was seized by 
the Government, but released on his giving a bond to pay a royalty, if demanded. He has 
subsequently been released from that bond by the Home Government, it having been judged 
that the seizure was sufficient to make dear the rights of the Crown for the future, 
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both composed principally of iand- 
stone, and both cot through, traversed, 
and partially covered by igneous rocks 
of tertiary, and still more ancient pe- 
riods. At a distance of from fifteen 
to eighty miles, rise groups of granitic 
hill*, swelling boldly up from the gently 
undulating plain ; and the great tuv 
broken mass of the eastern chain shows 
many lofty and scrub-covered ridges, 
towards the east, of a most impenetrable 
character. 

Now, in August, 1851, Mr. Latrobe, 
Lieuk-Governor of the colony of Vic- 
toria, sent a dispatch to Earl Grey, of 
which the following is an extract : — 

"The discovery of gold in New South 
Wales has been followed within the last six 
weeks by undoubted proof of the extension 
of the gold field to this colony. .... 

" The gold at Clones diggings is found in 
an alluvion, composed in a great measure of 
the decomposed quartz rock which consti- 
tuted the original matrix. 

"The specimens I have seen from the 
workings of the * Buningyong '* are all 
imbedded in compact quartz. Those from 
the Deep Creek, which is only sixteen miles 
from Melbourne, exhibit grains in contact 
with a slaty rock. • . .... 

" It is certain that between two and three 
years ago specimens of far greater richness 
were exhibited, as found in the district of the 
Pyrenees, and were most undoubtedly from 
that part of the country. Circumstances, 
however, prevented the discovery from being 
followed up." 

Since that date the news received 
from Victoria has been but fragmen- 
tary. The following is a newspaper 
paragraph brought by the overland 
mail in the beginning of February:— 

41 By the overland India and China mail 
we have received accounts from the gold dig- 
gings to the beginning of November. The 
excitement had been augmented a thousand- 
fold, the colonists had nearly gone mad. 
This extraordinary excitement was brought 
about by the announcement of gold being 
discovered at Melbourne, Port Philip (now 
called Victoria), in such prodigious abun- 
dance as to leave the Sydney diggings com- 
pletely in the shade. A complete reaction 
had taken place, to the great injury of the 
sister colonies, which were daily being de- 
serted by all classes of labourers, who were 
hurrying away to the new El Dorado ; thou- 
sands were on their way and hundreds were 



arriving, even from CaMraia itaelf, lured by 
the reputed wealth of the Victoria province. 
From all accounts the Melbourne diggings are 
inexhaustible, whilst the daOy yield to each 
man exceeds in quantity the lucky weights 
of which we heard so much in the early goM 
history of California. About 10,000 diggers 
were at work at the mines at the end of Oc- 
tober, and the average yield or earnings of 
each digger was from 1$ to 1 J ounces of gold 
per man per day. The towns of Melbourne 
and Geekmg, at the laat-iiHaitiotied date, 
were deserted by the male sex. Their only 
population consisted of females. Flocks, 
herds, workshops, and the fields were all de- 
serted by men, who preferred the moderate 
luck of £20 to £100 per day at the diggings, 
to toiling for a whole week for as many shil- 
lings. Government escorts had been estab- 
lished to protect the treasure in its transit to 
town, the dairy amount transported bang 
from 2,000 to 3,000 ounces. For example, 
on October 23rd, the arrival of gold under 
escort from the neighbourhood of Melbourne 
was 88 lbs. 11 oz. 4 dwts., and 136 lbs. 9 ox. 
16 gTs. from the Geelong and Ballarat dig- 
gings, or a total of 2,708 oz. 4 dwta. 16 grs, 
The quantity will increase with the increase 
of diggers ; and the same idea may be formed 
of the rate at which this was going on from 
the fact, that on October 24 no less than 299 
steerage passengers arrived in Melbourne by 
four different vessels from Van Dieman's 
Land. Some notion may be formed of indi- 
vidual success from the circumstance that on 
October 23, the large amount of 93 lbs. 
weight, or 1,116 oz., was exposed for sale hi 
the rooms of Symons and Perry, in Bourke- 
street The person in whose possession it 
was, stated that a party of seven had obtained 
it at the Ballarat diggings in the space of 
fourteen days. * Such an arrival,' says the 
Melbourne Argu*, ' throws all minor quanti- 
ties into the shade; but we may mention 
that a respectable spirit-merchant at Mel- 
bourne returned to town yesterday from 
Mount Alexander, who brought with him 250 
ounces, which he had procured from the re- 
cently discovered gold-field in that locality.' 
Mr. Westgarth, Mayor of Melbourne, has 
stated the daily yield of the mines to be no 
less than the enormous sum of £10,000 ster- 
ling. ' So surprised,' says the Argms, * were 
we at observing so extraordinarily high an 
estimate, that we could not help asking the 
hon. member for Melbourne whether he had 
not allowed himself to be led away by the 
excitement of the scene, and to forget for 
once his usual moderation and circumspec- 
tion. The only answer we could get was to 
the effect that he had not expressed the opi- 
nion without careful consideration, and that 
he still adhered to it/ 



* Where Chinee diggings maybe we have no means of ascertaining. Buningyong is fifty 
or sixty miles west by north from Melbourne. The Pyrenees are a north and south range, 
more than a hundred miles north-west of Melbourne. 
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" At Melbourne the most exciting accounts 
were received from the Mount Alexander 
diggings, and the lieutenant-governor had 
started off to judge for himself. A rapid emi- 
gration was taking place from Ballarat 
towards these diggings. A man named Se- 
well had returned from Mount Alexander, 
bringing with him gold, for which he ob- 
tained a cheque for £76, being the earnings 
of fourteen days' work. The following is 
taken from the Melbourne Dotty News, Oc- 
tober 26 : — 

u ' A Mr. Leete called at our office last 
night, and kindly communicated that he had 
just arrived in town from Mount Alexander, 
bringing with him 250 oz. of gold, which he 
and four others had obtained in the short 
space of one week. He had 61$ oz. with 
him, which, on inspection, we found to be 
precisely similar to that obtained at Ballarat, 
with this slight difference, that none of the 
particles were smaller than the head of a 
a pin, and gradually ascending to nuggets 
about the size of a Turkey-bean.' 

" The effect of this news was that nearly 
every male quitted for the diggings, leaving 
lew but women in the town. Many of these 
seekers had returned disappointed ; they all 
agree in saying that gold is obly to be ob- 
tained after an immense quantity of labour.* 

The following is an extract from the 
report of a lecture delivered in Mel- 
bourne by a Mr. Gibbons, taken from 
the Melbourne Argus of Oct. 7, 1851 :— 

" On the surface of the earth was turf, in 
a layer of about a foot in depth, below which 
was a layer of rich black alluvial soil, and 
below that, grey clay ; below that again was 
a description of red gravel, which was some- 
times very good ; then red or yellow clay, 
in which gold was also found ; and then a 
stratum, varying in thickness, of clay, 
streaked with various colours, and scarcely 
worth working ; and the next stratum was 
of hard, white pipe-clay, which was a decided 
barrier. Immediately above it, however, 
was a thin layer of chocolate-coloured clay, 
tough and soapy. This was the celebrated 
blue clay, and was very rich. 

" The ground on which the diggings were 
situated was a sloping bank, and the strata 
lay with their inclinations upwards.* The 
blue clay is found near the surface, on the 
brow of the hill, that is at the depth of about 
a foot ; but sometimes it is necessary to dig 
20 feet before arriving at it. 1 * 

Private accounts, to which we have 
bad access, confirm these statements, 



and inform us that the Government 
clerks and employes had received an 
addition of 50 per cent, to their sala- 
ries, besides a bonus, in order to induce 
them to remain at their posts, instead 
of hurrying off to seek their fortunes at 
the diggings. 

It is remarkable that South Aus- 
tralia, so rich in copper and lead, seems 
comparatively poor in gold. Gold had, 
indeed, been found there in small quan- 
tity, even before the discovery or that 
in California ; but it has not yet been 
found anywhere in that colony in suffi- 
cient quantity to be worth working. 
The reason of this may, possibly, be 
sought in the comparative rareness of 
intrusive rocks in South Australia, 
compared with New South Wales and 
Victoria ; though why that should ope- 
rate differently as to gold from what it 
does as regards copper and lead, is 
just one of those numerous points that 
the chemist and mineralogist, as well 
as the geologist, has yet to learn. 

As might nave been supposed, the co- 
lonists did not remain long satisfied with 
the mere roughp rocess of grubbing up 
sand and washing it by individual la- 
bour. Schemes were immediately set 
on foot for the formation of companies, 
and the application of machinery. Ad- 
vertisements for companies to get Aus- 
tralian gold in every possible way are 
even now swarming in the English 
newspapers. 

It appears, too, that, even in July of 
last year, gold was obtained in New 
South Wales by amalgamation, as well 
as by washing. The Colonial Govern- 
ment fix the price at which they receive 
gold at £3 4s. perounce for washed gold, 
and £2 8s. per ounce for gold obtained 
by amalgamation. This amalgamating 
process is the following: — The auri- 
ferous quartz is beaten and crushed into 
powder, which is mixed with quicksilver. 
The quicksilver instantly combines with 
or amalgamates with the gold, and, 
when strained from the quartz dust, car- 
ries all the gold with it. Some quartz, 
even where no gold is at all visible to 
the naked eye, nas been found to con- 
tain a profitable proportion of it. The 
quicksilver is then put into a small fur- 
nace and sublimed, lets go the gold, 



* From this odd expression one might imagine that at the antipodes it was possible for a 
thing to incline without sloping upwards. From the next sentence, however, it is clear that, 
as a geologist would phrase it, the layers dipped or inclined in the same direction as the slope 
of the hill, but at a greater angle, so that the blue clay which, at the foot of the slope, was 20 
feet deep, cropped out to the surface at the top of it. 
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and can itself be caught in another 
chamber, and recovered as pure quick, 
silver. 

In answer to some of the proposed 
companies, who wished to take tracts of 
land and mine for gold upon royalties, 
the Colonial Government determined 
that the royalties should be ten per 
cent of the proceeds for gold extracted 
from crown lands, and five per cent, 
for that got from private property, 
leaving, in the latter case, the other five 
per cent, for the landowner. 

If our limits allowed of it, it might 
not be an uninstructive or nnamusing 
subject of discussion to inquire what 
would be the effect — 1st, on our colo- 
nies, of their possession of these rich 
mines of gold ; 2nd, on the world in 
general, ot the abundance of gold now 
being brought to light in all parts of it. 

It is very easy to look back to his- 
tory, and, taking the mere superficial 
view of these subjects, to predict, on 
the first, ruin to England and her colo- 
nies from the possession of gold, after 
the example of Spain and her colonies ; 
and on tne second, to prophesy the 
subversion of our standards of value, 
after the example of that which oc- 
curred on the discovery of the Ame- 
rican mines. Such Procrustean adap- 
tations of the lessons of history, how- 
ever, are those of the smatterer in, 
rather than the master of its philosophy. 
The analogy between two cases may 
seem, at first sight, perfect, and the 
probability of similar results, therefore, 
almost certain ; yet, by reason of dif- 
ferences, either in the circumstances or 
the persons, the whole course of events 
may be so changed that the results, in- 
stead of similar, shall be opposite. 

As to the first subject, let us recollect 
that the Spaniards worked their gold 
mines by means of slaves and convicts 

we ours now by our own hands and 

stalwart arms. Among the old Spanish 
colonists there were few such men as 
Schofield of the Turon, we imagine. 
For the second subject, compare the 
multiplied wants and resources of the 
world now, with those that existed in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. To men- 
tion one circumstance only, look at our 
paper money : at that of all Europe, and 
the whole civilised world. By means 
of that device, a few thou sand gold coins 
are made to do duty for millions. Let 
the gold coins be multiplied ten times, 
it merely gives an additional securitv 
to some or the paper, or more gold is 



employed in circulation and less paper. 
How many millions per annum could 
thus be absorbed in replacing some of 
the depreciated paper of Austria, and 
other European states; how many, even 
in ourown islands, in extending the gold 
circulation of England to Scotland and 
to Ireland, in place of the small notes. 
We must confess to a personal detesta- 
tion of torn and dirty one-pound notes; 
and, without any regard to questions of 
political economy, shall feel grateful to 
any circumstances that shall replace 
those we are compelled to handle by 
the bright glitter and pleasant chink of 
good honest sovereigns. 

P.S. — The above account was writ- 
ten two months ago, its publication 
having been unavoidably postponed. 
Since its date, we have naa frequent 
accounts of the continued prosperity 
and rapid extension of the Australian 
gold-diggings. The Victoria mines, 
especially, have been wonderfully pro- 
ductive ; so that their total results have 
been estimated, with apparent modera- 
tion, at £700,000 for the first three 
months. The last accounts, however, 
spoke of difficulties occurring, in con- 
sequence of the influx of bad charac- 
ters from the neighbouring Van Die- 
men's Land ; from the desertion or re- 
signation of the whole of the police 
force, black and white, infantry and 
cavalry ; and from the desertion of their 
ships by nearly all the merchant sea- 
men. Some dissatisfaction was also 
expressed with the licensing system; 
and it may fairly be supposed that 
what was an admirable temporary ex- 
pedient would require modification, 
before it could be turned into a perma- 
nent regulation. 

Gold was said to have been found 
in Gipp's Land, on the north-east side 
of the Great Eastern chain, and at in- 
tervals through almost the entire length 
and breadth of the province of 'Vic- 
toria. Van Diemen's Land papers re- 
ported several unsuccessful explora- 
tions in search of gold in that country; 
but we have just heard that it has since 
been found there in at least two 
places— one near Georgetown, on the 
northern side of the island, and the 
other near Campbeltown, in its centre. 

There is, indeed, every reason to 
suppose that the whole of the Great 
Eastern Chain of Australia, from the 
S. "W. Cape of Van Dieman's Land 
up to the shores of New Guinea, is 
more or less auriferous. In other 
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rords, as the constitution of the chain 
3 everywhere nearly the same, and a 
arge part of it is found to be aurife- 
*ous, there is no known reason why the 
est of it should not be so. Sir R. 
Vlurchison, in describing the chain of 
he Ural, says, that no gold has ever 
:>een found in the sandstones, or con- 
glomerates, or the clays of Palaeozoic 
*ocks, inferring from that, not only 
that the gold was never formed in them, 
jut that at the time when those old 
ilays, and muds, and sands, and gra- 
Feb were being deposited, the gold 



did not exist in the subjacent rocks. If 
that should be the case in Australia* 
also, and the gold, although found iii 
the oldest rocks, should have been pro- 
duced in them more recently than the 
age of the Palaeozoic formations, it, of 
course will behove the gold- seekers to 
avoid the tracts composed of these for- 
mations, and to attack those districts 
only where the older rocks form the 
surface of the ground, or are covered 
solely by tertiary and recent accumu- 
lations of clay, sand, or gravel 



LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 



The life of Lord Jeffrey is one of 
which the public will require a more 
extended account than these volumes 
of Lord Cockburn supply. It is not 
unnatural that a great lawyer should 
imagine that our interest is with Jef- 
frey's professional success, and the rank 
which he attained and adorned. It is 
not surprising that an old and ardent 
politician, as Lord Cockburn appears 
to be, should seek to awaken attention 
to the questions which agitated society 
some twenty years ago, and test 
Jeffrey's claims to such honours, as are 
his right from posterity, on the share 
which ne had in enlarging the Scottish 
constituencies and carrying the Scot- 
tish Reform Bill. On all such questions' 
we regard Lord Cockburn as a very 
faith- worthy and a very prejudiced 
witness ; but the questions them- 
selves, we think, of but little moment, 
in comparison of those which give 
Jeffrey his place among the great men 
of his own and all coming time. His 
political and forensic claims to distinc- 
tion, be had, in common with others. 
Were he even the first man at the 
Scottish bar, we are not sure that we 
should venerate him the more for that 
bad eminence; but suppose that wo 
did, we hold it all but impossible to 
enable the lay public of another coun- 
try to form any judgment on such a 
subject; and on the pontics of Scotland, 
or rather of Edinburgh, we told it 
still less possible for any one to ren- 
der them interesting, or even intelli- 
gible, beyond the local circle which 
they affect. Jefftey wis a great critic, 



a great metaphysical writer ; his was 
a mind of great subtlety, using, as its 
instrument, language almost transpa- 
rent. There was in his style a total 
absence of affectation — his one ob- 
ject being to express clearly thoughts 
distinctly conceived. By this power 
of distinct conception and lucid expo- 
sition, he influenced the opinions of 
others more than, perhaps, any other 
writer of hig timo— certainly, more 
than any writer, whose organ of com- 
munication was the language of Eng- 
land. We think that his biographer 
would have better satisfied the obliga- 
tion of his task, by extracts from the 
printed discussions of Lord Jeffrey, on 
the numberless topics of varied interest 
which he so often brought before the 
public, even though this nad been done 
at the expense of abridging or omit- 
ting some of the letters which he has 
printed. The volumes are not as inte- 
resting as they might be made, if they 
contained a record of the shrieks and 
screams of afflicted authors who, now 
and then, were heard questioning the 
jjustice of the sentence which con- 
demned them ; but of the omission of 
this element from his work we do ndi 
complain. The old war with the 
Wordsworths, and Southeys, and 
Atontgomories, Is scarcely adverted to : 
and Lord Cockburn confines himself 
to things that are still classed with 
those of this visible diurnal sphere, and 
escapes altogether any description of 
the ihnbo of vanity in which we, and 
such as we» must remember to have 
seen many wrecks of noble poets and 
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of goodly reviewer*. Lord Cockburn 
tells of things he understands and re- 
members, His work, if not a perfect 
life of Lord Jeffrey, yet gives us means 
of judging of Lord Jeffrey, which could 
not be supplied by one less intimate 
with him ; and the oook is one, in many 
respects, valuable* Our hope is, how- 
ever, that a memoir, dwelling on what 
we regard as more eminently dis- 
tinguishing Jeffrey than his relations 
to the Scottish bar, may yet appear. 
The letters of Lord Jeffrey are the 
most valuable part of the work. Lord 
Cockburn expresses a fear that they 
they may be considered the only valu- 
able part of it. This is greatly under- 
rating what he has himself done ; but 
the fact, that the letters which Lord 
Cockburn has been enabled to give, ■ 
are but a few of those known to exist 
of a most constant letter-writer, ren- 
ders it probable that a further selec- 
tion of letters, if not a fuller account 
of Lord Jeffrey's life, may be in re- 
serve. 

Francis Jeffrey was born in Edin- 
burgh, 23rd of October, 1773. His 
father was bred to the law, and be- 
came one of the deputy clerks of the 
Supreme Court at Edinburgh. " This 
was not a high, but a very respectable 
situation." He died in 1812, when 
Jeffrey was thirty-nine vears of age. 
His mother, a woman of cheerful dis- 
position, and who, in this, was strongly 
contrasted with her husband, died 
when Jeffrey was but thirteen. Jef- 
frey had three sisters — one, who died in 
childhood ; two others, Mary, married 
to George Napier, a writer to the Sig- 
net, Edinburgh ; and Marion, married 
to Dr. Thomas Brown, physician. He 
had a brother John, who became a 
merchant. " The loss of their mother 
drew the children closer to each other, 
and the warmest affection subsisted be- 
tween them throughout their whole 
lives." In truth the great charm of this 
book and of Jeffrey's letters is the ma- 
nifestation of Jeffrey's personal cha- 
racter, and the strong affections in 
which he may be almost said to have 
lived. 

" He was the tiniest possible child, 
but dark and vigorous." His dancing- 
master made but little of him ; but if 
he danced badly he was a good walker, 
and that is a better thing. 

At eight years old he was sent to 
the High School of Edinburgh, where 
he remained till fourteen. We Beyer 



think of the High School of Edinburgh 
without deploring the indolence and 
inefficiency of our Dublin selves for 
any purposes of good, or in less than 
one month we could not be without the 
origination of a similar institution, and 
in* less than a year we should have as 
good a school as anyplace in the world 
could present. There is not one fa- 
ther ofa family in Dublin, who is not 
paying five times as much for very 
scrambling and inefficient instruction 
for his children, as would purchase the 
services of the best scholars in the em- 
pire, were any effort made to create 
such an institution for preparatory 
education for the higher and middle 
classes of society, as Scotland has, for 
many years, possessed. 

When Jeffrey was at the High 
School, it was presided over by Dr. 
Adam, author of " The Roman Anti- 
quities." The school passed from him 
to Professor Pillans Pillana was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Carson, and the present 
rector is Dr. Schmitz. 

Few establishments can present such 
a succession of bright names. Hie 
first master, under whose care Jeffrey 
found himself, was Luke Frazer-. 
Frazer's good fortune was to have laid 
the foundations of their education for 
Jeffrey, Scott, and Brougham. In 
Jeffrey's time, Frazer had a class of 
one hundred and twenty boys, and he 
was unaided by any usher. We have 
Jeffrey's own account of his first day 
at school. The paper from which this 
sketch is taken was written in his seven- 
teenth year, where the recollections of 
nine years before must have continued 
in great vividness :— . 

"My next step was to the Grammar 
School ; and here my apprehensions and ter- 
rors were revived and magnified; lor my 
companions, either through a desire of terri* 
tying me, or because they had found it so, 
exaggerated to me the difficulty of our tasks, 
and dwelled upon the unrelenting severity of 
the master. Prepossessed with these repre- 
sentations, I trembled at what I was destined 
to suffer, and entered the school as if it had 
been a place of torture. Never, I think, was 
surprise equal to mine, the first day of my 
attendance. I sat in silent terror— all was 
buzz and tumult around* — a foot b heard on 
the stairs — everything is hushed as death, 
and every dimply smile prolongated into an 
expression of the most serious respect. The 
handle of the door sounds— ah! here he 
comes! — I thought my heart would have 
burst my breast There began my disap- 
pointment. I had expected to have seen 
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little withered figure, with a huge rod in his 
hand, his eyes sparkling with rage, and his 
whole attitude resembling the pictures and 
descriptions of the furies. Absurd as the 
idea was, I don't know how it had laid hold 
of my imagination, and I was surprised to 
*ee it reversed; and reversed it certainly 
was. For Mr. Frazer was a plump, joHy, 
heavy-looking man, rather foolish-like as 
otherwise, and in my opinion would have 
made a better landlord than a pedagogue. 
He seats himself looks smilingly around, 
asks some simple questions, and seems well 
pleased with answers, which I knew I could 
have made. I was struck ; I could hardly 
believe my own senses ; and every moment I 
looked for the appearance of that rod which 
had so terrified my apprehensions. The rod, 
however, made not its appearance. 1 grew 
quiet, but still fixed in a stupor of wonder. 
1 gazed at the object before me, and listened 
with the most awful attention to all the 
trifling words that dropped from his lips. At 
last he dismissed us, and 1 returned home 
full of satisfaction, and told eagerly to every 
one around me my expectations and disap- 
pointment" — pp. 6-6. 

With Frazer, Jeffrey learned only 
Latin; two years were thus passed. 
From Frazer's class he passed to the 
rector, where he remained two years 
more. " He was here in the midst of 
one hundred and forty boys, one half 
of whom were a year in advance of the 
other half, but all in one room, and at 
the same time, and under a single 
roaster; but this master was Adam." 

From Sir Walter Scott — who, like 
Jeffrey, remembered Adam with gra- 
titude — we have the best account of 
this worthy man, whose pride was in 
his business. Scott only mentions 
Latin books as among the studies of 
Adam's class. It would appear that 
from him Jeffrey learned some Greek, 
and some mathematics. The course of 
instruction, which included Csssar,Livy, 
Sallust, Virgil, Horace and Terence, 
occupied two years. Scott describes 
Adam as most anxious about his 
pupils, imputing to himself the merits 
of any success they might obtain in 
after life. His vanity was amusing. 
His being enabled to direct the lessons 
of some three or four sets of boys with 
tolerable order, he compared to Caesar's 
dictating to three secretaries at once. 
"So read^," says Sir Walter, "is 
vanity to lighten the labours of duty." 

It would appear that while in Adam's 
class, Jeffrey read, not as task- work, 
or in the ordinary routine of instruc- 
tion, some books of travels, and natu- 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXXIII. 



ral history • and Lord Cockburn adds, 
that '< the library register shows that 
he was rather steady in the perusal 
of Hume's History, and of Middle- 
ton's Life of Cicero." " Steady" is a 
doubtful word — it sounds to us not 
unlike "slow;" perhaps, slow and 
sure. 

Six years were passed by him at the 
High School. One winter's day he 
found himself staring at a man of 
striking appearance — a person tapped 
him on the shoulder, and said, " Ave, 
laddie! ye may weel look at that 
man, that's Robert Burns." Jeffrey 
never saw Barns again. 

In his fourteenth year he was sent 
to Glasgow. There are exhibitions at 
Oxford connected with Glasgow, and 
with reference to this advantage Glas- 

fow College was preferred for Jeffrey, 
effrey past two sessions there. In the 
first, he attended Young's Greek class, 
and Jardine's Logic. Jeffrey formed 
friendships with both. In his second 
year, he attended a course of Moral 
Philosophy. Millar, who lectured 
on law and government, and whose 
books are soil sometimes looked at, 
was then an admired lecturer. Jeffrey 
took occasion, in after years, to speak 
of Millar with high and deserved 
praise ; but he did not attend his lec- 
tures. Politics then ran high ; Millar 
was a Whig, and his free doctrines 
were held in hatred by Jeffrey's fa- 
ther ; and lone after, he used to fancy 
that it was Millar's mere vicinity to his 
son that exerted sufficient influence to 
destroy his principles. 

Jeffrey was remembered in his se- 
cond session at Glasgow, as cherish- 
ing a premature moustache, and as 
haranguing some of the students in the 
green, against voting for Adam Smith 
as Lord Rector. The professors were 
for Smith, which ranged the students 
on the opposite side. 

Wherever the professorial system 
exists, you are pretty sure of debating 
societies establishing themselves. No 
man feels as if possessed of any know- 
ledge, or any power, till it is recog- 
nised by others. For those who are 
to fight their way in the world, we 
cannot imagine a better school, but 
the system may be overdone, and young 
men may begin too soon with it. We 
almost think Jeffrey did. In his se- 
cond session at Glasgow, Jeffrey was 
but sixteen, and even then he figured 
as one of the most acute and fluent 
2 v 
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speakers, 1i2s rabject being, in general, 
criticism or metaphysics. Oratory was 
near leading the war to another de- 
scription of display. Tancred and 
Sigi>mrjnda wu to hare been per- 
formed as an exercise in elocution. Pro- 
fessor M'Farlane was to be Tancred, 
and Jeffrey, Si gismunda. The intended 
theatre was a chamber in the College. 
The authorities learned the intention, 
and they pat a stop to the scheme. 

Jeffrey mti5t, at thi* period, haTe been 
a severe student. A vast mass of pa- 
pers of his writing has been preserved, 
connsting of abstracts of lecture?, es- 
says translation^, speeches, eritu-Lstns, 
tales, poems, ore. Dr. John>on has 
said that men are, for the most part, 
engaged through all after-life in teach- 
ing what they have learned before 
twenty ; and it is a curious illustration 
of this, that an essay of this date, or a 
year or two later, contains the germ 
of Jeffrey's article on " Beauty," pro- 
bably his best work. 

Among the papers preserved of the 
Glasgow period, one is on " Incanta- 
tion and Sorcery." In youth he was 
subject to superstitious fears ; to cure 
himself he used to walk at midnight 
round the solitary churchyard of the 
cathedraL 

He left Glasgow in 1 789 ; returned 
home, and remained in Edinburgh, or 
the neighbourhood, until 1791, when 
he went to Oxford. While at Edin- 
burgh he attended lectures on Scottish 
and on Civil Law. At this time he 
lived much alone, and was still accus- 
tomed to write a great deal. A poem, 
on "Dreaming," still exists. Lord 
Cockburn does not feel himself justified 
in giving any extracts from it, as Jef- 
frey, at no time, published verse. We 
are not quite satisfied with this reason, 
and hope that, in some way or other, 
passages from this poem may find their 
way to the public eye. There is a pa- 
per, of seventy folio pages, entitled 
" Sketch of my own Character," which 
Lord Cockburn wished to print, but 
shrunk from so doing. We are sorry 
also to miss this. Any self-portraiture 
is likely to be deceptive enough, but 
that by a boy of seventeen, while it 
could not be a perfect revelation, would 
yet, as a fancy-picture, have its value. 

The autobiography of Jeffrey at 
seventeen would have its interest ; it 
would seem that even then an old gen- 
tleman, who unconsciously has given 
the most perfect picture of himself 



that literature has ever supplied, was 
looking for immortality from his young 
friend. He, one might, assisted to carry 
the biographer of Johnson in a state of 
peat intoxication to bed. Next morn- 
in? BoaweQ told him h«wsa a vvry pro- 
mising lad, and " if von go on as yon'** 
began, yon may lire to be a Boxzy 
yourself * Soon after being fixed at 
bxford, be wrote to his sister: — 



w ' Dka* Vast, — Shut up ; 
m*?anebn]y apartment — a hundred miles at 
lea.«t d!«tant from all those with whom I 
hare been accustomed to Bre — s u rr ound ed 
by chapels and libraries and halls — with 
hardly an acquaintance to speak to, and not 
a friend to confide in —what do I feel — what 
ihall I write. If my writing must be the 
expression of my sensation, I most speak 
only of regret, and write only an account of 
my melancholy. Bat I feel too keenly the 
pain of soch a sensation to think of oonmra- 
nicating a riiare of it through the sympathy 
of those I lore. Fancy yourself in my place, 
but two days parted from my father and 
brother, with the prospect of many irksome 
and weary days before I shall meet them 
again — ignorant of the forms and duties of 
my new situation — diffident of my own pro- 
ficiency — and apprehensive of destroying my 
own happiness by disappointing the expecta- 
tions of my friends — fancy yourself thus, and 
I think you will be able to comprehend my 
situation. But it is cruel to make you share 
in it even in fancy. I should hare told you 
1 was happy, and made you so, in the befief 
of my report ; but let us pass from Una. It 
is a noble thing to be independent — to hare 
totally the management and direction of one's 
person and conduct; and this is what I 
enjoy here (did I not always so) ; for ex- 
cept being obliged to attend prayers at sera 
every morning, and at five every evening — 
except that, I say, and the necessity of 
coming to the common hail at three to eat 
my dinner, and to all the lectures of what- 
ever denomination at some other hours — I 
hare the absolute and uncontrolled disposal 
of myself in my own hands. I am de- 
pendent upon nobody to boil my kettle or 
mend my fire. Not L I am alone in my 
rooms — for you must know I have no less 
than three — and need not permit a single 
soul to come into them except when I please. 
But you wish to know perhaps how long I 
have enjoyed this monarchy. On Wednesday 
morning, my father, John, and Napier de- 
parted for Buxton, and left me here alone 
and melancholy in a strange land. The 
rooms I had chosen could not be ready for 
me before night, and I sauntered about frost 
street to street, and from college to college. 
I would not recall the sensations of that 
nioruinA w *™ o°t those of the present hour 
too similar to let me forget (hem. I felt as 
if 1 were exposed to starve upon a desert 
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dlond ; as if the hoar of my death were a£ 
land, and an age of torture ready to follow 
t. I came to dinner at the common hall — 
cot a little acquainted with one or two of 
he students, and kept in their company, for 
[ was afraid of solitude till I retired to sleep* 
IVhy must I always dream that I am in 
Edinburgh. The unpacking of my trunk 
-endered me nearly mad. I cannot yet bear 
a look into any of my writings. I have 
tot now one glimpse of my accustomed 
penius nor fancy. O! my dear, retired, 
ulored little window ; I swear I would for- 
feit all hopes and pretensions, to be restored 
mce more to it, and to you, could I do it 
vith honour and with the applause of others. 
3nt this is almost mad too I think. I came 
o study law — and I must study Latin, and 
^reek, and Rhetoric, and Grammar, and 
Sthics, and Logic, and Chemistry, and Ana- 
omy, and Astronomy — and Law afterwards, 
f I please — that is, I must attend lectures 
tpon all these subjects, if there be any, and 
>ass examinations in them by and bye. By 
leaven I am serious, and they will allow 
leither absurdity nor inconvenience in the 
)ractice.' 

" Six weeks after this he tells his cousin, 
and a great favourite, Miss Crockat, after- 
wards Mrs. Murray) — 'This place has no 
stent charms. A scrutiny of six weeks has 
tot increased my attachment It has, how- 
iver, worn off my disgust; and knowing 
hat neither the place, nor its inhabitants, 
ior their manners, can be changed by my 
lispleasure, I have resolved to withdraw 
hat displeasure, which only tortured myself, 
ind to fancy that this is the seat of elegance, 
ind virtue, and science. But I have made 
i vow not to speak again upon the sub- 
ect. ,w -— pp. 36-38. 

Why Jeffrey went to Oxford to 
ttudy law, we don't well know ; but to 
aw he seems to have given his attention 
vhile there. His account of his studies 
loes not make us think he felt more 
)leasure in it than most young novices. 
' This law is a vile work. I wish I 
tad been bred a piper." His connec- 
ion with Oxford lasted but a year. His 
irae was not wholly lost while at Ox- 
ord; but, like Gibbon, he appears 
o have disregarded the proper studies 
if the place, and to nave pursued 
f ery much, as before he went there, the 
ame course of study, and the same 
labit of writing elaborate essays on 
>very subject that interested him. 
*t was here he wrote the essay on 
* Beauty/* to which we have before 
idverted. Amon<r his papers there rq- 
nain speeches, in the manner of Demos- 
henes ; and, what is more curious, re- 
dews, in the manner of the future Edin- 
burgh, on such modern poetry as 



he then read. " A paper," says Lord 
Cockburn, " on the poetry of Hayley 
and Miss Seward, is an anticipation, 
both in style and opinion, of one of his 
future reviews." This, Burely, for the 
curiosity of the thing, ought to be 
printed: — 

" But there was one accomplishment of 
which he was particularly ambitious, but 
failed to attain. He left borne with the 
dialect and the accent of Scotland strong 
upon his lips; and, always contemplating 
the probability of public speaking being his 
vocation, he was bent upon purifying him- 
self of the national inconvenience. 4 You 
ask me (says he to Mr. Robertson), to drop 
you some English ideas. My dear fellow, I 
am as much, nay more, a Scotchman than { 
was while an inhabitant of Scotland. My 
opinions, ideas, prejudices, and systems art 
all Scotch. The only part of a Scotchman I 
mean to abandon, is the language ; and lan- 
guage is all I expect to learn in England.* 

" He certainly succeeded In the abandon- 
ment of his habitual Scotch. He returned, 
in this respect, a conspicuously altered lab% 
The change was so sudden and so complete, 
that it excited the surprise of his friends, 
and furnished others with ridicule for many 
years. But he was by no means so suc- 
cessful in acquiring an English voice. With 
an ear which, though not alert in musical 
perception, was delicate enough to feel every 
variation of speech, what he picked up was 
a high-keyed accent, and a sharp pronun- 
ciation. Then the extreme rapidity of his 
utterance, and the smartness of some of his 
notes, gave his delivery an air of affectation, 
to which some were only reconciled by habit 
and respect. The result, on the whole, was 
exactly as described by his friend the late 
Lord Holland, who said that though Jeffrey 
* had lost the broad Scotch at Oxford, he had 
only gamed the narrow English* However, 
the peculiarity wore a good deal off, and his 
friends came rather to like what remained of 
it, because it marked his individuality, and 
it never lessened the partiality with which 
his countrymen hailed all his public appear- 
ances. Still, as the acquisition of a pure 
English accent by a full-grown Scotchman, 
which implies the total loss of his Scotch, is 
fortunately impossible, it would have been 
better if he had merely got some of the 
grosser matter rubbed off his vernacular 
tongue, and left himself, unencumbered both 
by it and by unattainable English, to his 
own respectable Scotch, refined by literature 
and good society, and used plainly and natu- 
rally, without shame, and without affected 
exaggeration. 

41 But though the tones and the words of 
Scotland ceased to be heard in his ordinary 
speech, they, were never obliterated from bis 
memory. He could, speak Seotoh, when fc« 
chose, as correctly as when the Doric of the 
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ef Edsgbuf*> hai only base 
awyiuiuJ by that at Bottearaw of Qaagaw; 

taa foeiibuifj o« has count fy. Macao, 
taare was a caaraaseace awl rcspectaaaBry is 
the power of ipraEing and of taaa l * ■ & Scotch 
at that period, winch later larawatiaraa 
■are impured. It was habit— J wick per- 
aoaa of rank, edacatkai. and fmbioa, with 
efeqaent preacher*, dignified jodgea, and 
grace/a] women ; from all of wbeme Iipa it 
flowed without the realty, or the kfca, of 
vulgarity. Oar mere *p**ch wan doomed to 
recede, to a certain extent, before the foreign 
ware, and H was natural for a young; man 
to anticipate what was coming. Bat oar 
satire UUratmre wat better fixed ; and Jeffrey 
knew it, and enjoyed it. He waa familiar 
with the writen in that daaric Scotch, of 
which much is good old English, from Gavin 
Douglas to Barns. He saw the genius of 
Scott, and WOsoo, and Hogg, and Gait, and 
others, elicited by the rich mines of latent 
character and history with which their 
country abounds, and deroted to the eluci- 
dation of the scenes winch awakened it ; and 
of all their admirers, there was not one who 
rejoiced more, or on better grounds, in the 
Scotch qualities that constitute the origi- 
nality and the vivid force of their writings. 
He felt the power of the beautiful language 
which they employed, and were inspired by ; 
and, as many of his subsequent criticisms 
attest, was most anxious for the preser- 
vation of a literature so peculiar and so pic- 
turesque." — pp. 46-48. 

He returned to Edinburgh, and pre- 
pared to be called to the Scotch bar. 
He attended law lectures, of Hume and 
Wylde, and lectures on history, of Alex- 
ander Tytler. " His notes, taken from 
Tyller, that is the transfusion of the 
lectures into his own thought, occupy 
436 folio pages of his writing, which 
would be at least double in ordinary 
manuscript." Cockburn expresses sur- 
prise that Jeffrey did not attend Du- 
gald Stewart's lectures, but surely with- 
out reason. No student can study 
everything that is taught in his uni- 
versity, and it is plain that Jeffrey's 
was in no case an idle attendance on 
any lecturer. On the 1 1th of Septem- 
ber, 1792, Jeffrey entered the " Specu- 
lative Society." Jeffrey read several es- 
says there, and was an unceasing de- 
bater. The " Speculative " was not 
free from the kind of evil to which such 
societies are subject— the occasional 
introduction of violent politics ; these, 
however, were but transient visitations, 
and blew over without doing real injury. 
On the 16th of December, 1794, he 
was admitted to practise at the bar. 



It is not easy to bria^ 
mind the state of frenzy to whack po- 
fitkal ieefing had then rbeau TVefat 
shock of the French Bevolntaoai could 
scarcely be described, m» having pawed 
away; the Irish BebeDion bad been 
in blood; ihruugh EsKnund 



taction ceased to exist, and two parties 
may be described as absorbing all pab- 
hcopinkm those who thought that the 
true lesson to be learned from the scenes 
passing around, was timely con coawion ; 
and those who refused to listen to any 
discussion which admitted the possibi- 
lity of anything wrong in existing in- 
stitutions. Private life was embittered 
and public security endangered, by feel- 
ings entertained with a fervour and te- 
nacity that resisted all argument, and 
felt it a duty so to resist. 

The political passions are always 
more violent in a narrow, provincial 
circle; and Scotland suffered from this 
grievance in a degree which, in Eng- 
land, excited and maddened as it was, 
could scarcely be intelligible. In Scot- 
land — we but abridge Lord Cockburn "s 
language — there was no popular repre- 
sentation, no emancipated burghs, no 
effectiverivalof the Established Church, 
no independent press, no free public 
meetings, and, except in high treason, 
there could scarcely be said to be trial 
by jury — the jurors to trv any case 
were named by the presiding judge. 
The Scotch representatives were forty- 
five — thirty for counties, fifteen for 
towns. The elective franchise in coun- 
ties was fettered by incidents of feudal 
tenure, and embarrassed by technical 
difficulties, so oppressive and so many, 
that the right could scarcely be said to 
exist. The whole number of county 
electors in Scotland did not, probably, 
exceed 2,000 — a number at all times 
capable of being influenced or coerced 
by the hand of the Government. The 
return of an opposition member was a 
thing scarcely possible. Of the fifteen 
Town members, Edinburgh returned 
one ; the other fourteen were created 
by clusters of four or five unconnected 
barghs, electing each a delegate, and 
the delegates electing the representa- 
tive. The elections were, in practice, 
managed by town-councils; and the 
town-councils, being self-elected, per- 
petuated what they regarded as their 
own interests. Little was known, by 
anybody beyond the small circle en- 
gaged in effecting a local job, of the 
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act of the election going on, till the 
inging of the town bell told the news 
o a people theoretically represented by 
he members thus returned. The farce 
►f the election they were not even 
.1 ways allowed to see, for it never took 
>lace in the open air ; and the apart- 
nent in which it was performed could, 
f convenient, be shut against the pub- 
ic. The Established Church (the 
Presbyterian) was all in all. There 
vere few Protestant dissenters — few 
Episcopalians — and as to Papists, they 
vere practically unknown. Opposition 
neetings scarcely existed — attendance 
>n one was felt to be absolute ruin. 
The banks refused any accommodation, 
xcept to persons understood to belong 
o the Government party. "Politi- 
sallv, Scotland was dead. It was not 
mlike a village at a great man's gate." 
n every Whig, the men in power saw a 
•epublican, or rather a regicide. A 
ingle man, at this time, ruled Scotland; 
nit we must allow Lord Cockburn him- 
ielf to describe Lord Melville : — 

" The whole country was managed by the 
indisputed and sagacious energy of a single 
lative, who knew the circumstances, and the 
vants, and the proper bait, of every country- 
nan worth being attended to. Henry Dun- 
Uu, the first Viscount Melville, was the 
Pharos of Scotland. Who steered upon him 
vas safe; who disregarded his light was 
wrecked. It was to his nod that every man 
•wed what he had got, and looked for what 
le wished. Always at the head of some 
;reat department of the public service, and 
vith the indirect command of places in every 
>ther department ; and the establishments of 
Gotland, instead of being pruned, multi- 
plying ; the judges, the sheriffs, the clergy, 
he professors, the town councillors, the 
oembers of parliament, and of every public 
K>ard, including all the officers of the re- 
venue, and shoals of commissions in the 
oilitaiy, the naval, and the Indian service, 
vere all the breath of his nostril. This des- 
totism was greatly strengthened by the per- 
onal character and manners of the man. 
landaome, gentlemanlike, frank, cheerful, 
ud social, he was a favourite with most 
nen, and with all women. Too much a man 
f the world not to live well with his oppo- 
ients when they would let him, and, totally 
Dcapable of personal harshness or unkind- 
iess, it was not unnatural that his official 
avours should be confined to his own innu- 
uerable and insatiable partisans. With such 
neans, so dispensed, no wonder that the mo- 
larchy was absolute. But no human omni- 
totence could be exercised with a smaller 
mount of just offence. It is not fair to hold 
dm responsible for the insolence of all his 



followers. The miserable condition of our 
political institutions and habits made this 
country a noble field for a patriotic statesman, 
who had been allowed to improve it But 
this being then impossible, for neither the 
government nor a majority of the people 
wished for it, there was no way of managing 
except by patronage. Its magistrates and 
representatives, and its other base and paltry 
materials, had to be kept in order by places, 
for which they did what they were bidden ; 
and this was really all the government that 
the country then admitted of. Whoever 
had been the autocrat, his business consisted 
in laying forty-five Scotch members at the 
feet of the government. To be at the head 
of such a system was a tempting and cor- 
rupting position for a weak, a selfish, or a 
tyrannical man. But it enabled a man with 
a head and a temper like Dundas's to be ab- 
solute, without making his subjects fancy 
that they ought to be offended. "Very few 
men could have administered it without 
being hated. He was not merely worshipped 
by his many personal friends, and by the 
numerous idolaters whom the idol fed ; but 
was respected by the reasonable of his oppo- 
nents ; who, though doomed to suffer by his 
power, liked the individual; against whom 
they had nothing to say, except that he waa 
not on their side, and reserved his patronage 
for his supporters. They knew that, though 
ruling by a rigid exclusion of all unfriends 
who were too proud to be purchased, or too 
honest to be converted, he had no vindictive 
desire to persecute or to crush. He was the 
very man for Scotland at that time, and is a 
Scotchman of whom his country may be 
proud. Skilful in parliament, wise and 
liberal in council, and with an almost unri- 
valled power of administration, the usual 
reproach of his Scotch management is re- 
moved by the two facts, that he did not 
make the bad elements he had to work with, 
and that he did not abuse them ; which last 
is the greatest praise that his situation ad- 
mits of."— pp. 77-79. 

The country, in general, was paralysed 
—a dead and hopeless mass. In the 
Towns, where trade and manufactures 
were rising, the incidents of the French 
Revolution, and the sifting of all poli- 
tical principles forced on men by that 
event, awakened many minds to reflec- 
tion ; but prudence and fear kept men 
silent : and the defence of such princi- 
ples, as were tacitly recognised by men 
in business and commercial life, was 
left exclusively to the leading Whigs, 
who were chiefly lawyers. Lord Code- 
burn gives the names of some of the 
leading persons in the different profes- 
sions, to whom he ascribes the honour- 
able duty of fostering and cherishing a 
spirit of freedom, which, in its own 
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time, would correct the eviJa that mapv 
iHbdgHt tffiSiisbOTffble r of aity cure, liia 
Jtting Scotland within the circle of the 
constitution. 

Lor4 Cockburn gives great praise t9 
the men who, in this way, warred 
against old abuses. So many are the 
accidents that determine a man's poli- 
tical opinions, and the banner, under 
which tie seems enlisted, depends so 
much on family connexion, on college 
acquaintanceship, and a thousand such 
t nkigs, that we are indisposed to re- 
spond to this praise, and have no doubt 
tnat numberless men were as honour- 
ably engaged in supporting the old 
Estem, vicious as it no doubt was, as 
>rd Cockb urn's band of heroes, for 
whom he would, exclusively, claim the 
character ofpolitical honesty. At all 
events, the Whigs were, during Dun- 
das's reign, the proscribed party ; and 
the total absence of any hope or anv 
chance for them from anything but then* 
own personal exertions, make these ex- 
ertions in the proper studies of their 
professions, and, in general literature, 
something very different from what 
they would have been, could they 
have reckoned on other patronage than 
what it was in the power of the general 
public to give. 

Lord Cockburn claims for the Scot- 
tish system of law, praise which he would 
deny to that of England. He thinks it 
less shrouded in mystery. We know 
not how this is : its language, when we 
have had occasion to consult a Scotch 
law-book, is not less technical. It is 
not impossible, that when its barbarisms 
are got over, and the disguised thoughts 
translated into the language of ordinary 
life, that the feet of its having been 
founded to a greater extent on the 
Roman civil law, and allowed to de- 
velope itself with less interruption of le- 
gislation, may have produced the effect 
Of its having less that appears unrea- 
sonable to laymen than the law of Eng- 
land. The improvements in English 
law, Lord Cockburn regards as tittle 
else than the unacknowledged intro- 
duction of the Scottish svstem. The 
fact is, that *the system of commercial 
law is in truth common to Europe; 
that some of its leading principles are 
best stated in the Roman civil law ; and 
that the Scottish svstem, being almost 
based on the civil law, exhibited these 
principles in the practice growing out 
out of them earlier than it was possi- 
ble to extricate them altogether from 



landJwWcn,%b^^ 
selves were not denied, often forced on 
the courts decisions on subjects remote 
from the merits of the case to be in- 
vestigated. To Lord Mansfield is to 
be ascribed the praise of first breaking 
these fetters ; and in England, as wen 
as Scotland, the study of Uie civil law is 
that to which any clearness of exposition 
of the principles on which commercial 
law is based must be referred. In Scot- 
land, literature has always been regard- 
ed as the appropriate ornament of the 
legal profession. "It is," says Lord 
Cockburn, " the hereditary fashion of 
the profession. Its cultivation is en- 
couraged by the best and most acces- 
sible library in the country, which be- 
longs to the bar.*' 

In going to the Scottish bar, Jeffrey, 
then, was rather aiding than opposing 
the bias which directed bim to literature 
as his fitting and peculiar pursuit. It 
is pleasant that Jeffrey's lawyer-life is 
decribed by a lawyer. This portion 
of the biography could be done by 
no one else so well — who else but an 
Edinburgh lawyer could tell us, for 
instance, of the outer house. What, 
ask our readers, is the outer house? 
Let Lord Cockburn answer :— 

" This Outer House is a large, handsome, 
historical chamber, in immediate connexion 
with the Courts—the Westminister HaH of 
Scotland. It is filled, while the courts are 
sitting, by counsel, and all manner of men 
of the law, by the public, and by strangers, 
to whom the chief attraction is the contem- 
plation of the learned crowd moving around 
them. For about two centuries this place 
has been the resort and the nursery of a 
greater variety of talent than any other 
place in the northern portion of our island. 
It has seen a larger number of distinguished 
men — it has been the scene of more discussed 
public principles, and projected public move- 
ments — it has cherished more friendships. 
When Jeffrey sat on its remoter benches, and 
paced its then uneven floor, so did Scott, and 
Cranstoun, and Thomas Thomson, and Hor- 
ner, and Brougham, and MoncrieflE; and many 
others who have since risen into eminence. 
These young men bad before them the figure 
and the reputations of Blair, and Erbkice, 
and Charles Hope, and Clerk, and other 
seniors, on whom they then looked with envy 
and despair. But they had the library, and 
each other, and every enjoyment that sodetv, 
and hope, and study, or gay idleness, could 
confer. In those days, as ever since, the 
intercourse of the lawyers was very agree- 
able. Theywere^ndare^awefl-conditiorjed, 
joyous, and, when not perverted by politics, 
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i brotherly community; without the slightest 
in&e of professional' jealousy ; and true to 
heir principles, whatever they may be." — 
?p. 85-86. 

At this time there were no civil juries 
n Scotland ; but the supreme court, 
consisting of no less than fifteen judges, 
nba itself a jury, and addressed as such. 
The instrument, however, of addressing 
.hem was the pen, not the tongue. It 
*as not merely that the pleadings, pro- 
perly so called, were, as in England, in 
vriting, but every intervening argu- 
nent, every circumstance that might 
>ccasion a' communication with the 
;ourt, called for a written, not an oral 
itatement. Volumes on volumes were 
hus heaped upon every case ; " and 
bus, till 1 825, justice could often afford 
o be deaf, but never to be blind." 
rhis was the sole work of many a la- 
x>rious man — it was the work of every 
unior in any practice. Jeffrey's power 
n writing made this an easy course 
o him. It is not impossible, without 
his avenue to distinction, that Jeffrey 
night have failed of early success, for 
lis sarcastic manner, and his English, 
vere against him. 

A great part of the interest of Lord 
Dockburn's account of Jeffrey arises 
rom his pictures of Jeffrey's contem- 
)oraries. We wish we could give that 
)f Henry Erskine, on which he delights 
o dwell ; but it is impossible, in such 
pace as is at our command, to do more 
ban deal with the proper subject of 
he book. 

The alternations of hope and of de- 
spair which most men, who choose the 
>ar as a profession, are doomed to ex- 
>erience, are the subjects of many of 
reffrey's letters at this period. He nic- 
titates giving up the Scottish bar and 
'oing to the English ; he speculates 
>n India as the scene of his future 
practice ; he plans leaving what may 
>e called public life altogether and es- 
,ablishing himself as a sort of literary 
jrub, in London. Meanwhile he always 
las some employment at the bar. ifis 
ather, and some otherrelations, have in 
heir hands the sort of patronage that 
mables them to give something to a 
roung barrister, but Jeffrey was jealous 
)f this charitable infliction, which he felt 
ilso to be precarious. Depending, pcr- 
mps, on the temper, but certaiuly on 
the life of those to whom he owed it, 
ill his letters of the perjod speak 
lispiritedly. He had his clients ; and 
though hU clients, some of them were, 



in the natural and proper course of 
things, hanged, and others transported; 
in fact, he had to suffer what other 
men have suffered. Roderick Milesiug 
M'Cuillen — we suspect Roderick was an 
Irishman — employed Jeffrey to prove, 
contrary to some well-established facts, 
that he was not guilty of forgery. The 
facts were too strong, and the man was 
executed. This does not seem to have 
prevented other clients of the same kind 
from seeing what he could do for them. 
" The man for whom I attended last 
week was found guilty unanimously ; 
and, indeed, there was no chance for 
him. As to my new clients, it is pro- 
bable I shall have nothing to do but to 
sit by them and look wise." 

"I should like," says Jeffrey, in a 
letter of this date, " to be the rival of 
Smith and Hume, and there are some 
moments (after I have been extrava- 
gantly praised, especially by men to 
whose censure I am more familiar), 
when I fancy I shall one day arrive at 
such a distinction. " In a letter of some- 
whatlater date — "I cannot help looking 
upon a slow, obscure, and philosophical 
starvation at the Scotch bar, as a des- 
tiny not to be submitted to." Of the 
friends, whose example and encourage- 
ment kept Jeffrey from any of the truant 
schemes which he meditated of deser- 
tion from the Scottish bar, George Bell 
was the principal. Of him, and of his 
brother, the eminent physiologist, we 
have striking sketches by Lord Jef- 
frey's biographer, but we prefer making 
room for his account of James Gra- 
hame, author of " The Sabbath," who 
died in 1811:— 

"Tall, solemn, large-featured, and very 
dark, he was not unlike one of the indepen- 
dent preachers of the Commonwealth. He is 
styled * sepulchral Graharae ' by Byron. 
Neither the bar, at which he practised a few 
years, nor Whig principles, in the promotion 
of which he was most ardent (but which with 
him meant only the general principles of li- 
berty), were the right vocation of a pensive 
nature, whose delight was in religion and 
poetry. The decline of his health deepening 
his piety, and increasing his dislike of his 
profession, he entered the English Church in 
1308, and obtained an humble curacy, with 
which, however, he was perfectly contented. 
With the softest of human hearts, hfe indig- 
nation knew no bounds when it was roused 
bj what he held to be oppression, especially 
of animals or the poor, both of whom he took 
under his special protection. He and a 
beggar seemed always to be old friends. The 
merit of his ver»e consists in its expressing 
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the feelings of his own heart It all breathes 
a quiet, musing benevolence, and a sympathy 
with the happiness of every living creature. 
Contention, whether at the bar or in the 
church, bad no charms for one to whom a 
Scotch tune was a pleasure for a winter 
evening, and who could pass whole summer 
days in cultivating the personal acquaintance 
of birds in their own haunts, and to whom 
nothing was a luxury that excluded the 
ethereal calm of indolence. Yet his virtue 
was by no means passive. He was roused 
into a new nature by abhorrence of cruelty, 
and could submit to anything in the cause of 
duty. Professor Wilson published some lines 
on his death, which owe their charm, which 
Is great, to their truly expressing the gentle 
kindness and simple piety of his departed 
friend. I do not know whether he or Jeffrey 
delighted most in each other. With Richard- 
son, the three passed many a happy evening 
in their early years. What did any of them 
find better in life than one of their many 
humble suppers, with Jeffrey's talk, and Gra- 
hame's pathetic or Jacobite songs, and Ri- 
chardson's flute."— pp. 111-118. 

In the beginning of 1801, bis letters 
speak of marriage. The lady was 
Catherine, one of the daughters of 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, professor of 
Church History, at St. Andrews ; and 
in November of that year he married. 
"She is not" says he, in a letter to 
his mother, " she is not a showy or 
remarkable girl either in person or 
character. She has good sense, good 
manners, good temper, and good 
hands, and, above all, I am sure that 
she has a good heart, and that it is mine 
without reluctance or division." 

The decisions of the Court of Ses- 
sion were not at this time reported, ex- 
cept by two advocates, who held the 
performance of the task as an office 
to which they were elected by their 
brethren. Jeffrey was a candidate for 
this office ; the political feelings of the 
day rendered it a matter impossible 
that he should be elected. Sir Wil- 
liam Miller, a judge, and in the Scot- 
tish fashion of the period styled Lord 
Glenlee, from the name of his estate, 
was applied to by Jeffrey for his in- 
terest, who was plainly told by Sir 
William, that in consequence of his 
politics he could befriend him no more. 
They parted, and scarcely exchanged 
words for nearly thirty years : — 

" Glenlee's appearance was striking, and 
very expressive of his intellect and habits. 
The figure was slender; the countenance 
pale, but with a full dark eye ; the features 
regular, unless when disturbed, as his whole 



frame often was, by little jerks said gesticula- 
tions, as if he was under frequent galvanism; 
his air and manner polite. Everything in- 
dicated the philosophical and abstracted gm- 
tieman. And another thing which added to 
his peculiarity, was, that he never used aa 
English word when a Scotch one could be 
got. He died in 1846, in his ninety-first 
year."— pp. 128-124. 

We have spoken of Jeffrey's dili- 
gence, and his studies extending to 
every subject not connected with 
mathematics. Among his papers are 
abstracts of the Wealth of Nations and 
of the Novum Organum, bringing oat 
in fullness the whole of each. No la- 
bour seems to have been spared by the 
student. We have said that literature 
was then a part almost of the vocation 
of the Scottish lawyer. Jeffrey wrote 
some reviews at the time in the&fonthkf 
Review, which discussed, at more ex- 
tent and with more spirit than any 
other journal, the new publications of 
the day, and into which Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, had introduced the custom of 
occasionally reviewing subjects of in- 
terest, with little regard to the pre- 
cise book, the name of which was placed 
at the head of the article. In this pub- 
lication Jeffrey occasionally wrote; 
three articles of his are known — two on 
Winter's " Etymologicon Magnum," 
and one on Sou they 's " Tbalaba. " In 
1 802, the Edinburgh Review was started. 
The project seems to have been started 
by Sidney Smith in Jeffrey's rooms. 
Smith was the editor of the first num- 
ber. The party intolerance of Edin- 
burgh was tne chief causeof the anxiety 
of Jeffrey and the friends associated 
with him in the Review for wishing 
such a channel of communication with 
the public as it was calculated to 
afford, it being their feeling that opi- 
nion could only be influenced through 
the press. Literature was not con- 
templated as the object of life by any 
one of the party-Jail were eager for 
distinction in their respective walks 
of life, and all had aoundant time 
on their hands. They were describ- 
ed, contemptuously, as young. In 
1802, Allen was thirty -two, Smith 
thirty-one, Jeffrey twenty-nine, Brown 
twenty-four, Horner twenty-four. 
Brougham twenty-three — "Excellent 
ages," says Lord Cockbum "for such 
work," and a wonderful work undoubt- 
edly is that which they created. The 
extent to which they affected public 
opinion may be measured by the fact, 
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tbat their views, then regarded as ex- 
treme, are now such as most men, 
of whatever party, would pronounce 
moderate. Subjects were discussed 
with real anxiety to put the public in 
the position of having the best infor- 
mation on the points they were inte- 
rested in being acquainted with. Au- 
thors were, perhaps, too freely dealt 
with. It was impossible for a number 
of friends meeting together, writing 
very much in concert, dealing often 
with unscrupulous political opponents, 
not to relieve the most heavy parts of 
their work, by laughing loud and Ions 
at such of then: opponents as presented 
any tangible points of attack. We 
are afraid that Jeffrey cannot be ex- 
cused on this score. There was an in- 
tolerance in Southey's mode of dealing 
with opinions which he opposed, an 
exhibition of scornful superiority in 
the way in which he asserted, very dog- 
matically, views which seemed to others 
either altogether wrong, or, at least, 
disputable — exceedingly provoking ; 
and Jeffrey, in the first number of 
the Review, had to deal with " Tha- 
laba." The Lake poets were, in some 
respects, a very tempting subject ; for 
while their poems were deserving of 
attention on their own account, and 
could scarcely have been disregarded 
in such a publication as the Edin- 
burgh Review, they presented to the 
reviewer the additional temptation of 
being almost always accompanied with 
prefatory vindications, or postscripts 
of self-veneration — better omitted — 
which gave the critic ample oppor- 
tunity of discussing the principles of 
the art, as enunciated by artists who 
ought, if they were wise, to have left 
this in the hands of others. Soutbey 
claimed to have invented a new style 
of versification — it was such rather to 
the eye than to the ear, the iambic 
cadence being, for the most part, the 
rule that regulated the metres of " Tha- 
laba," and the music not being in prin- 
ciple different from that of blank verse. 
Southey complained of those who read 
such verse as his with a "prose mouth." 
The oddity of the phrase, rather than the 
thought, provoked attention, and dis- 
turbed the seriousness with which it is 
possible that the poem, if more modestly 
introduced, would have been received. 
In one of Jeffrey's reviews he speaks of 
Burns, to whom, he says, everything 
was conceded, because nothing was 
claimed. The claims ostentatiously and 



emphatically made for the Lakers, pro- 
voked resistance and denial, and we in- 
cline to think that the critic was, inmost 
of the questions that became matter of 
dispute, in the right ; but the ques- 
tions themselves were not of the im- 
portance that the continued contro- 
versy of years gave them. The poets 
and the critics did not meet on the 
same ground. There is little evidence 
of then: having been well acquainted 
with anything but the ballad poetry of 
England, at this period of then* career ; 
and Jeffrey valued highly some of the 
French models which they disregarded 
— in truth, we think that both parties 
were less equal to the high argument 
involved in the controversy than they 
ought to be. Wordsworth, by altering 
almost all the passages in his poems 
objected to by Jeffrey, has rendered 
Jeffrey's criticism of the Lyrical Bal- 
lads unintelligible to those who do not 
possess the original edition ; but to 
have thus corrected them seems like 
assenting to the critic's views. We 
think that, for the most part, Jeffrey's 
remarks were right in detail. Passages 
of Southey's works he praised more 
highly than any other person who spoke 
of them in reviews ; but we do not 
think he sufficiently appreciated the 
true originality of those writers ; and 
Southey, whose great skill was in the 
construction of a story, he must have 
teased exceedingly by his mode of 
telling the tale, giving to everything 
unimportant an absurd prominence, 
and keeping his readers, as far as 
he could, in fits of laughter. Still, 
for the most part, the best passages of 
Southey's poems were printed, and 
highly praised by Jeffrey, and the cir- 
culation of the poems greatly promoted 
by their frequent mention in the Re- 
mew. 

For a while the Review went on, 
we say almost without an editor, so 
easily was the business managed by 
friends meeting every day ; but the bu- 
siness of life soon separated them ; and 
Jeffrey, who was, after the first num- 
ber, the responsible editor, then found 
it a laborious business, involving the 
occupation of considerable time in com- 

C'tion and in correspondence. He, 
ever, at no time refused the small 
and obscure professional business that 
offered, nor ever gave up the bar for 
what he regarded as the very doubtful 
profession of literature. 

The society which the Reviewbrought 
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together, and which, while it lasted, 
Jenrey greatly enjoyed, was now destin- 
ed to break up, as man after man sepa- 
rated from Edinburgh. * 

In I8Q3, a club* was projected by 
Scott ; which Jeffrey, writing in that 
year, says was intended to connect all 
the literary and social persons in' the 
city. It was called the Friday Club. 
Rules were first thought of, but rules 
soon were disregarded, and without 
any formal admission, persons, sup- 
posed to have a taste for learning or 
science, became associates. Lord 
Cockburn gives a list of all the mem- 
bers wh6 ever belonged to It — forty- 
seven ; the survivors were sixteen when 
Lord Cockburn wrote, and short as is 
the interval, those sixteen are now 
fewer. l*he club has been allowed to 
pass away. It may be described as 
naving ceased to exist at Scott's death. 

Admission as members was restricted 
to residents of Edinburgh, but visitors 
were freely introduced. This club 
commenced in 1803 ; and supper, then, 
and for many years after, the social 
meal in most houses, was the meal for 
which the club met. Thev often sat till 
two o'clock in the morning. " pow- 
ever," says Lord Cockburn : — 

•' However, though there be more cheer- 
fulness, ease, and kindness, at one supper 
than at a dozen of heavy dinners, still, like 
other excellent things, they have fallen under 
the fashionable ban, and will soon be un- 
known; for, though the two be sometimes 
compared, nothing is less like a supper than 
a late dinner. Even the Friday's weekly 
suppers came to be aided by a monthly ban- 
quet at six o'clock; and then the Roman 
meal disappeared as fhe principal repast- 
put the philosophers rarely parted Withotft 
supper too. The dinner took place through- 
out seven months in the year, and parsimony 
was certainly not one of its vices. We were 
troubled by no written laws, no motions, no 
disputes, no ballots, no fines, no business of 
any kind, except what was managed by one 
of ourselves as secretary ; an office held by 
Mr. Richardson from 1803 to 1806, when he 
settled in London: by me, from 1806 to 
1834 ; then by Mr. Kutherfurd. Kobody was 
admitted by any formal vote. ' New members 
grew in silently, by a sort of elective attrac- 
tion. The established taste was for quiet, 
talk, and good wine. ' 

" And here were many of the best social 
evenings of some of our best men passed. 
After Smith and one or two more left us to 
ourselves, Scott, Thomas Thomson, Jeffrey, 
and Playfair, were the best clubbists. Scott 
was absent very seldom, the other three al- 
most never. The professional art of show 



conversation was held in no esteem. C<4- 
Toquial amtMmVoutt hav%>>eW to entire*? 
out of place, that there was never even aa 
indication Of its approach. The charm vat 
in having Buch men in their natural condition, 
during their * careless and cordial bun' 
The preceding asterisks tell why the associa- 
tion has, for some years, been practically dis- 
solved. Death, sickness, and age, having 
extinguished its lights, it has been wisely 
allowed to pass away." — pp. 151-152. 

Jeffrey was near being carried off, by 
a professorship of ° moral and political 
science," to Calcutta; but somehow or 
other, the project failed. In 1804, he 
visited London for the first time, with 
all the fame which the Jleview gave, 
and ought to ^ive ; for nothing equal 
to the early volumes of the Edinburgh 
Review,^ had ever appeared irk the peri- 
odical literature of Great Britain ; and 
Scotland, being the place of its birth, 
no doubt increased the wonder cre- 
ated by its appearance. His stay was 
short ; and tliere is no record that we 
know of it. He admired all he saw, 
except the literary men. He was 
beating up for hack reviewers, and not 
likelv to have seen the best of them. 
" The literary men, I acknowledge,* 
he says, " excite my reverence the 
least. The powerful conversationists 
alarm me a good deal, and the great 
public orators fill me with despair." 

He soon returned to Scotland, where 
he was rising each day in esteem. We 
cannot omit Lord Cockburn's descrip- 
tion of Edinburgh society at this pe- 
riod: — 

"The society of Edinburgh was not that 
of a provincial town, and cannot be judged 
of by any such standard. It was metropo- 
litan. Trade or manufactures have, fortu- 
nately, never marked this city for their own. 
But it Is honoured by the presence of a college 
famous throughout the world; and fro* 
which the world baa been supplied with 
many of the distinguished men who have 
shone iu it. It is the seat of the supreme 
courts of justice, and of the annual convo- 
cation of the Church, formerly no small 
matter; and of almost all the government 
offices and influence. At the period t am 
referring to, this combination of quiet with 
aristocracy, made it the resort, to a far greater 
extent than it is now, of the mmilfes of the 
gentry, who used to leave their country re- 
sidences and enjoy the gaiety and the fashSoft 
which their presence tended to promote. 
Many of the carious characters and habits of 
the receding age, the last purely §cotcfe age 
that Scotland was destined to Gee, still lin- 
gered among us. Several ware then to he 
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iet with who had seen the Pretender, with 
is court anAliirf wife fblfdwer^'iA ttie palace 
fHolyrood. Alrrfost the whole official state, 
» settled at the union, survived; and afl 
raced the capital unconscious of the econo* 
lical scythe which has since mowed it down. 
Jl our nobility had not then fled. A few 
jhd sense not to feel degraded by being nappy 
t home. The old town was not quite de- 
erted. Many of our principal people still 
ignitied its picturesque recesses and histo- 
ical mansions, and were dignified by them. 
[Tie closing of the Continent sent many ex- 
cellent English families and youths among us, 
or education and for pleasure. The war 
>rightened us with uniforms, and strangers, 
ind shows." — pp. 156-157. 

In addition to this, no city in the 
world, in proportion to its population, 
brought together so many persons, dis- 
tinguished for literary and scientific 
tastes and acquirements. The college 
contained, Robertson, Black, Hope, 
the second Monro, Gregory, Robison, 
Playfair, and Pugald Stewart. The 
Episcopal Church liad Alison ; and the 
Presbyterian, Blair, Home, Moncrieff. 
Of the lawyers, Lord Cockburn men- 
tions, Monboddo, Hailes, Glenlee, Mea- 
dowbank, and Woodhouselee, judges 
— all distinguished and literary men, but 
who, we wish, were called by their 
names, instead of that of their estates, 
according to the fading fashion of the 
Scottish bar. There were also Ro- 
bert Blair, Henry Erskine, and Henry 
Mackenzie — most of them old men ; 
Scott, and Jeffrey young men, and in 
the vigour of their powers ; Forbes, 
Hale, and Clerk of Eldin, are men- 
tioned as country gentlemen, uncon- 
nected with professional life, but im- 
bued with a love of learning : — 

"And all this was stQl a Scotch scene. 
The whole country had not begun to be ab- 
sorbed in the ocean of London. There were 
still little great places; — places with attrac- 
tions quite sufficient to retain men of talent 
or learning in their comfortable and respect- 
able provincial positions; and which were 
dignified by the tastes and institutions which 
learning and talent naturally rear. The 
operation of the commercial principle which 
tempts all superiority to try its fortune in 
the greatest accessible market, is perhaps 
irresistible ; but anything is surely to be 
lamented which annihilates local intellect, 
and degrades the provincial spheres which 
intellect and its consequence can alone adorn. 
According to the modern rate of travelling, 
the capitals of Scotland and of England were 
then about 2,400 miles asunder. Edinburgh 
WM still more distant in its style and habits. 



It had then its own independent tastes, and 
Ideas, ahtf pufMrV:' ftSoWW tne genera- 
tion that Was' retiring 'sumveo 1 to cast an 
antiquarian air over the city, and the ge- 
neration thai was advancing was stilt a 
Scotch production. Its character may be 
estimated by the names I have mentioned ; 
and by the fact that the genius of Scott and 
of Jeffrey ha4 made it the seat at once of the 
most popular poetry, and the most brilliant 
criticism, that then existed. This city has 
advantages, including its being the capital of 
Scotland, its old reputation, and its external 
beauties, which have enabled it, in a certain 
degree, to resist the centralising tendency, 
and have hitherto always supplied it with a 
succession of eminent men. But now, that 
London is at our door, how precarious is our 
hold of them, and how many haVe we lost. 

" It was in this community that Jeffrey 
now began to rise. It required some years 
more to work off the prejudices that had ob- 
structed him, but his genuine excellence did 
work them off at last ; till, from being tole- 
rated, he becamo liked; from being liked, 
popular ; from being popular, necessary ; and 
In the end was wrapped in the whole love of 
the place. His favourite social scenes, next 
to his strictly private ones, were the more 
Select parties where intellect was combined 
with cheerfulness, and good talk with sim- 
plicity. But though a great critic of social 
manners, no one was less discomposed by 
vulgarities or stupidities, if combined with 
worth, when they fell in his way. No clever, 
talking, man could have more tolerance than 
he had for common-place people ; a class, 
indeed, to which many of his best friends 
belonged. I have heard him, when the su-* 
percilious were professing to be shocked by 
such persons, thank God that he had never 
lost his taste for bad company. n — pp. 159-161. 

We have said that Jeffrey lived in 
his domestic affections. They were 
Severely tried by successive shocks. 
An infant son, we believe, the only 
child of his first marriage, died. In some 
short time after he lost his sister, Mrs. 
Napier, with whom he had lived in daily 
habits of the most affectionate inter! 
course. This death occurred soon after 
his return from London ; and, in the 
autumn of the following year, hid 
wife, who had been long in feeble 
health, but not supposed to be in dan- 
cer, suddenly diea. This shock was 
dreadfully felt. Lord Cockburn has 
published Lord Jeffrey's letters to hii 
brother, to Mrs. Morehead, and to 
Charles Bell, on this occasion. There 
is not a line of Jeffrey's that, on his 
own account, there could be the slight- 
est objection to publishing ; but we 
cannot avoid feeling, that this business 
of printing private letters is greatly 
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overdone. Letters, which we shrink 
from writing to our dearest friends ; 
letters, in which the agonies of the 
spirit are revealed, or half-revealed — 
for the communication, however unre- 
served, must be imperfect — are dragged 
into light Is it not felt that such 
letters never would be written, if the 
thought of their being thus produced 
passed through the writer's mind? 
Even the proof, which in this case 
they exhibit, that in this very great 
man there was that which is better than 
any intellectual greatness, namely, 
goodness of heart, is scarcely an ex- 
cuse ; but the habit of such publication 
has become so fixed in our literature, 
and yet more in the literature of the 
Continent of Europe, that we feel it 
vain to utter a voice against it. In 
these letters, Jeffrey sneaks of the 
various little projects of amusement 
for the coming season of autumn, inter- 
rupted by this calamity. He did not 
shrink from business, or from society ; 
on the contrary, he seems to have 
worked harder than ever, and to have 
had recourse to society for such tem- 
porary forgetrulness as it would brine. 
" I am," he says to Bell, " very much 
as I was ; my home is terrible to me, 
and I am a great deal in company ; I 
am gay there, and even extravagant, 
as usual ; but I pass bad nights, and 
have never tasted of sweet sleep since 
my angel slept away in my arms." 
To Mrs. Morehead he says, in refer- 
ence to the death of his child — " I have 
scarcely been able to look on young 
children, with composure, for these 
three years." To Horner, he says, 
" 1 am inwardly sick of life, and take 
no serious interest in any of the objects 
it offers to me. I receive amusement 
from its common occurrences, very 
nearly as formerly, but I have no longer 
any substantial happiness ; and every 
thing that used to communicate it op- 
presses me. My imagination and my 
understanding are exercised as they 
used to be ; but my heart is dead and 
cold, and I return from these mecha- 
nical and habitual exertions to weep 
over my internal desolation, and won- 
der why I linger here." 

Jeffrey's Review did him no service 
with his Scottish political friends. The 
Whigs were in office from the end of 
1805 to April, 1807. The local ma- 
nagers of Scotch affairs did not esti- 
mate the service done to them by the 
Review ; and about a year before, an 



artide had appeared, reviewing a work 
on Political Economy, by Lord Lauder- 
dale, which gave him mortal offence; 
and the offence was aggravated by a 
pamphlet war of replies and rejoinders 
that followed. Lauderdale acted as 
the Scotch minister, and felt sc*ely to- 
wards the Review, and all in any way 
connected with it We find Jeffrey 
speaking of one of Lord Lauderdale's 
pamphlets: — " Lord Lauderdale is out; 
delightfully angry and pert, but I have 
scarcely read mm through." 

A volume of Moore's poems was now 
reviewed by Jeffrey. " It contained,* 
says Lord Cockburn, " as severe a con- 
demnation of these productions, on the 
f*ound of their immorality, as the 
riglish language, even though wielded 
by Jeffrey, could express." Jeffrey 
visited London soon after the publica- 
tion of his review. Moore challenged 
him; a hostile meeting was arranged, 
but interrupted by the police, and the 

?arties bound over to keep the peace. 
'he recognizance did not extend be- 
yond the British Islands, and they were 
about to proceed to Hamburgh, when 
the business was amicably adjusted. 
" Mr. Moore withdrew a defiance 
which he had given in the idea that the 
imputations were personal, on which 
Jeffrey declared that he meant them to 
be only literary, and the quarrel was 
ended." The days of fire-eating had 
passed away, or the business would not 
nave been so easily settled. Horner, 
Jeffrey's second, told Bell, at the time, 
that, with all his " admiration of Jef- 
frey's intrepidity, he feared there was 
much indifference of life." And there 
can be little doubt that such was 
the fact. The poet and critic were 
ever after the best friends. When 
Moore was in Scotland, in 1825, he was 
so often asked to sing his last new song, 
"Ship a-hoy," that, he says, •' the up- 
land echoes of Craigcrook (Jeffrey's 
seat), ought long to have had its bur- 
den by heart." 

It so happens, at the moment in 
which we are writing, that in Scotland 
and in Ireland national feeling is ex- 
pressing itself in the erection of monu- 
ments to both the illustrious dead. 
This, perhaps, is as good a time as any 
to bring before the public a letter 
which does honour to Jeffrey, and 
which shows how truly he admired and 
how much he loved Moore ; and among 
other effects of the publication of this 
letter, one surely must be, to force 
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Tra public attention the cruel tyranny 
that law of society, now happily 
passed away, which exposed the lives of 
such men to imminent risk, under cir- 
cumstances in which it is plain, that 
when the first excitement, produced in 
Moore's mind by what seemed strong 
personal inculpation, had passed away, 
not only no one feeling of unkindliness 
remained, but it is not improbable 
that each felt he had done some injus- 
tice to the other. 

It is generally known that Moore at 
one time, through the act of another, 
was in severe pecuniary difficulties, and 
responsible for a debt which, when this 
ruin first fell, was understood to be some 
such sum as six thousand pounds, but 
when exaggeration gradually cleared 
itself away, was satisfied by one thou, 
sand. When Moore's difficulties be- 
came, as everything in these countries 
becomes, known, Jeffrey wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Rogers :— 

" Edinburgh, 80th July, 1819— My dear 
Sir, I have been very much shocked and 
distressed by observing in the newspapers 
the great pecuniary calamity which has fallen 
on our excellent friend Moore ; and not being 
able to get any distinct information, either as 
to its extent, or its probable consequences, 
from anybody here, I have thought it best to 
relieve my anxiety by applying to you, 
whose kind concern in him must have made 
you acquainted with all the particulars, and 
willing, I hope, to satisfy the inquiries of one 
who sincerely shows an interest in his concerns. 
I do not know, however, that I should have 
troubled you merely to answer any useless 
inquiry. But in wishing to know whether 
any steps have been taken to mitigate this 
disaster , I am desirous of knowing, also, 
whether I can be of any use on the occasion. 
I have unfortunately not a great deal of 
money to spare. But if it should be found 
practicable to relieve him from this unme- 
rited distress by any contribution, I beg leave 



to say I should think it an honour to be al- 
lowed to take a share in it to the extent of 
£800, or £500, and that I could advance 
more than double that sum over and above, 
upon any reasonable security of ultimate re- 
payment, however long postponed. I am 
quite aware of the difficulty of carrying 
through any such arrangement with a man 
of Moore's high feeling and character, and 
had he been unmarried, or without children, 
he might have been less reluctantly left to 
the guidance and support of that character. 
But as it is, I think bis friends are bound to 
make an effort to prevent such lasting and 
extended misery as, from all I have heard, 
seems now to be impending. And in hands 
at once so kind and so delicate as yours, I 
flatter myself that this may be found prac- 
ticable. I need not add, I am sure, that I 
am most anxious that, whether ultimately 
acted upon or not, this communication should 
never be mentioned to Moore himself. If you 
please you may tell him that I have been 
deeply distressed by his misfortunes, and 
should be most happy to do him any service. 
But as I have no right to speak to him of money, 
I do not think he should know that I have 
spoken of it to you. If my offer is accepted, 
I shall consider you and not him as the ac- 
ceptor. And be ought not to be burdened 
with the knowledge of any other benefactor.'* 
—pp. 257-259. 

The generous proposal of Jeffrey was 
not acted on. Moore's own genius, 
which never deserted him, and his in- 
defatigable industry, soon relieved him 
from all anxiety. In September, 1822, 
an arrangement was entered into with 
the creditors, which fixed the debt at 
£1000 ; and in the following June, the 
Longmans' account placed to his credit 
£1000 for the sale of the " Loves of 
the Angels," and £500 for the " Fables 
of the Holy Alliance." 

We have exceeded the limits which 
we had proposed to ourselves for this 
paper, and shall return to Lord Cock- 
Durn's book. 



THE HEIRS OF RANDOLPH ABBEY. 

CHAPTER Xm. 
▲ MUKDUt IS PLAV9KD WHICH THB LAW OAMHOT BBAOH. 



" Let me tell you, mother, that your 
good news must be something superla- 
tive, indeed, before I can be induced 
to forgive such a piece of imprudence 
as you committed in writing to me last 
night. It nearly cost us a discovery ; 
for had I not diverted Sir Michael's 
attention from your remarkable pen- 
manship, he was quite capable of ques- 



tioning the servants about the letter, 
and then we should have had a pretty 
business, as I suppose you brought it 
yourself.** And with this somewhat 
ungracious greeting, Gabriel flung 
himself down upon the best chair in 
his mother's cottage. 

" And these are my thanks for walk, 
ing through the cold and darkness, to 
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flx: AM*jr, you ungrateful cLUd, i 
trSX.'.g *L dij for yoa. besides. I wuh 
»i:h all my heart my interest* were 
Dot 10 utu-riv mixed op with Toon, 
and I »bouki leave roa fast enoagh to 
fight your own battle*, fir; and see what 
fort of a plight vou would be in then." 

" Com**, motf>er f don't be an^ry/* 
•aid Gabriel, who knew it was hfghly 
impolitic to irritate this valuable aux- 
iliary. " I have no doubt roa had 
good reasons for what you did; only 
you know it is impossible for me not 
to be nervous about the success of this 
deep game we are playing. It is such 
a subtle, delicate business, that the 
slightest carelessness might ruin us for 
life ; and surely you can write better 
than that." 

" Xot I, indeed ! Your father was 
for educating me during the first few 
months after our marriage, but be 
tired both of the lessons and the pupil 
before the year was out," she said, 
with a bitter laugh ; "and you know 
he took French leave one morning, 
and I never saw him from that day to 
the hour of his death ; so I had bttle 
time for schooling, you see." 

" But this news, what is it?" exclaim- 
ed Gabriel. " I can't stand suspense." 

" Nor is there any time to lose," 
said his mother; "you must be up 
and doing, my boy, for we have got 
such a chance as I never hoped to see. 
If you profit by it cleverly, you may 
put an end to Aletheia's connexion 
with Sydney fast enough, now, or I 
am much mistaken." 

"You don't mean it!" exclaimed 
Gabriel, starting up, his eyes glittering 
with the sudden hope that flashed into 
them. "Oh, mother, speak! — speak 
quick — tell me all I" And drawing a 
chair close to her, he placed his elbows 
on the table, that he might lean his 
head on them, and gazed into her face 
with the most extreme eagerness. 

" That I will, my child ; it does my 
heart jzood to think of the pleasure I 
am going to give : you shall hear all 
in two words. You must know I have 
always made a practice of going to 
watch Richard Sydney on the days 
when h© goes to the Abbey, just lie- 
cause I Uiought it well to be, always 
oil the alert, in case I might glean 
some casual information . some day j 
and the event has proved how wise I 
was in this. What cjo you think hap- 
pened yesterday ?— I never wasso much 
amazed in my life ! After having seen 



bias pass the gate of the arcane, m 
his way to visit Aletheia, I went to Be 
in wait f jc hLn in the mead?w Luds 
there, near the boua-Iarj, where I 
knew I co all watch him almost all the 
way to Sydney Court. Well, there 
I was, wandering imDO| the brush- 
wood, when I saw Mr. Sydney coming 
rvling *1 >oz the path, sure enough; 
and who do yoa think was with hint T 

"Xot Aletheia," exclaimed Gabriel 

" Xo, indeed ; something better 
than that : neither more nor less than 
Miss Lilias Randolph !" 

" Lilias ! Lilias and Richard Svd- 

neyl Impossible, mother: yoa must 
be mistaken. I know she has never 
seen him, and does not even know his 
name. She said so yesterday morning, 
and she is truth itsel£ It cannot be- 
lt is impossible!" 

" It is not only possible, bat by no 
means so unnatural as yoa would 
think. I was as much confounded as 
you at first ; but I found oat all about 
it in the course of the evening. Yoa 
know Sydney went over to Ireland 
some time since, to see his wretched 
sister, who is in confinement there ; and 
it so happened that he came back ia 
the same vessel that brought over 
Lilias. This I learned from the ser- 
vants ; and I don't suppose he had seen 
her till yesterday, when they seemed 
to me to have met by accident. But if 
she did not know his name on board 
ship, nor yet the name of Aletheia's 
visitor, of course she would never sus- 
pect them of being identical.** 

" Well, you are right $ this explains 
their meeting. But how is it to profit 
me in any way? — where is the good 
news you promised me ?" 

"Patience; I have not told yoa 
nearly all yet : and I declare I think 
you are half asleep this morning, 
Gabriel, not to have an inkling of my 
plan already. What do you suppose 
were the last words I had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing them say to one an- 
other before they parted? Nothing 
less than an appointment for a clan- 
destine meeting some morning next 
week in the woods, at the dawn of 
dayl There, what do you think of 
that?" she said, in a triumphant tone. 

" flow very extraordinary 1 — what 
can it mean ? Are you sure you heard 
correctly, mother*?" 

" Why, child, I was as close to them 
almost as I am to you. When I saw 
them together, I was determined to 
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ickr what tttey were talking about i 
o I went on, and crouched among the 
>ushes, just where the Sydney estate 
narohes with the Abbey lands, as I 
nought they were likely to part there; 
md so they did ; and I just heard the 
ast words, by good luck.'* 

"But, mother, I can tell you; if 
,-ou are building your hopes on any 
sort of attachment between Lilias and 
Sydney, you are utterly mistaken. 
The silly, romantic child has given 
lerself, heart and soul, to Hubert 
Lvle. She has carried her generous 
*ullv — for generous it certainly is — to 
in incredible extent." 

" And who told you I had any idea 
>f the kind, you tiresome boy ? Have 
row not sense enough to see that it 
Iocs not matter In the least whether 
here is really any attachment between 
.hose two, provided Aletheia Ran- 
lolph is made to believe that there is? 
[ tell you the day is ours, if she could 
>nce be persuaded that Sydney has 
riven his heart's love to Lihas, and is 
>nly deterred by his connexion with 
lerself from throwing his resolution to 
he winds, as his father did before him, 
ind making himself happy in a mar- 
•ia.i'e with her cousin. I know her 
▼ell enoiigh to feei certain that tte 
mre idea of her being an obstacle to 
113 happiness, even though she would 
lot approve of his breaking his vow, 
vould be e°ough to make her hide 
>erself in the farthest corner of the 
»urth out of Lis sight. You may de- 
)end upon it she would never see him 
iL'ain ; and there's an old saying, 
Gabriel, that many a heart is caught 
n the rebound." 

" Ah, mother, it is a fine scheme, if 
>nly it could be accomplished ; but I 
•onfess I don't see now we are ever to 
leceive Aletheia to this extent." 

"Not so difficult as you fancy • 
•emember, she listens to every word I 
lay, and knows of ho motive I could 
■>ossibly have for beguiling her. It is 
Msy to assert, what is likely enough—- 
hat Sidney had known Lilias, long 
>ince, m Ireland ; and Aletheia would 
juderstand fast enough, that if he had 
"ancied her cousin, she herself was the 
ast person he would ever have spoken 
;o of her. Besides, Gabriel, if I am 
iot much mistaken, there is something 
working just now between Sydney and 
Aletheia which would render it by no 
neahs so difficult to lead her to believe 
hat he had ceased to love her. 



Possibly, Indeed, this may really be 
the case; but at all events I nave 
gathered, from the incessant ques, 
tions she asks me as to his, temper and 
disposition in former times, that he 
has grown fierce, harsh, and stem with 
her of late." 

" So far that tallies with the horrible 
scene which took place last time he was 
at the Abbey, when I heard her actu- 
ally begging mercy from him," said 
Gabriel, shuddering at the recollection. 

"Well, now then you understand 
my scheme. Let me but have her here 
one hour to myself and I'll tell her 
such a plausible tale of his mad love 
for Lilias, and how I have heard it all 
from his confidential servant ; — and of 
some obstacle, which alone prevents 
his happy marriage, and which they 
believe to be a former attachments now 
grown hateful ; and trust me if I can 
prevent her throwing herself into the 
river, to be out of his way the sooner, 
I shall soon persuade her that the mar- 
riage of this former lady-love of his, is 
the only way by which he can be made 
free and happy ; and then, Mr. Gabriel, 
it seems to me that you have nothing 
to do but to present yourself, and she is 
yours." 

" Mother, mother, what a" vision of 
delight you have opened out before 
me I How shall I ever be . able to en- 
dure the reaction if the scheme fails ? 
Yet it does seem blausible ; at least, 
it is well worth the chance, for the 
mere possibility of success were not 
too dearly purchased by any effort ; 
but Aletheia will require some proof, 
mother ; she will never cast away her 
faith in this man on your bare state- 
ment. 

" Why, Gabriel, you have lost your 
senses this morning, I think. Don't 
you see that my whole plot hinges on 
the one fact, that I have such an in- 
controvertible proof to offer her in the 
secret interview which is to take place 
between Lilias and Sidney? I will 
give my own colouring to the meeting, 
and she shall go herself to see them 
together. tf they are, only half as 
friendly as they were when I saw them 
separate," she continued, with a loud 
laugh, "there is little fear but her 
jealous heart will think them full of ten- 
derness to one another : and they looked 
doleful enough that day, I am sure, 
to have persuaded any one that they 
were in despair." 

" fiut fiow witt yoa iiiduc^ her to 
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go?" said Gabriel, anxiously ; "Ale- 
theia will never play the eavesdropper." 

4t She need not go near enough to 
hear what they say ; in fact, the whole 
plan would fall to the ground, if I were 
not certain she is too fastidious to do 
so. But if you consider that her object 
in ascertaining whether he really does 
love another than herself, will be solely 
to make him happy by freeing him of 
her own claims upon him, you may 
trust the woman's love, and the wo- 
man's agony, for seizing the only means 
she has of hearing the truth." 

Gradually, as his mother spoke, the 
expression of indescribable triumph 
deepened in the clear blue eyes of Ga- 
briel, till they assumed something of 
the fierce exultation of a tiger, when 
his prey seems already within his 
grasp. He rose up : — 

"Mother," he said, extending his 
hand to her, "it is a rare plan, ably 
conceived, and easily to be executed. If 
only you succeed — if only you gain me 
Aletheia, and the Abbey — you shall 
reign there as a very queen yourself, 
and there is nothing you can ask I will 
not grant." 

"I take you at your word, child," 
exclaimed his mother, eager to swal- 
low the bait he thus held out to her. 
'• I bind you to your promise, mind, for 
the day is not far distant when I 
shall claim it of you." 

" Tell me quickly, then, what is the 
first step you mean to take in this af- 
fair, ana let me be gone ; for I would 
not, on any account, have it known at 
the Abbey, that I was out at this time 
to-day." 

" Why, my course is plain. The day 
before that fixed for Sydney's meeting 
with Lilias, I send to Aletheia, to 
tell her I am ill, and wish to see her. 
She promised to come to me on a mo- 
ment's notice, any time, if this was the 
case. Then, she receiving my instruc- 
tions — (the woman's expression grew 
hideous in its malice as she said this}— 
next morning goes to give her last 
look on Richard Sidney, till you take 
her to visit him as Mrs. Gabriel Ran. 
dolph ;" and she laughed scornfully. 

" Mother, this is no matter for jest- 
ing," said Gabriel, with considerable 
sternness, for his feelings, however un- 
bridled, were too deep for this heart- 
less levity. " But why so late? Why 
not see her often, and poison her mind 
by degrees?" 

"Because I must not leave her time 



to have it in her power to communicate 
with either Sydney or LOias, and laa 
never sure of creatures Kke her, who 
make what they call a duty of scrupu- 
lous truth. No, no, air, I know what 
I am about." 

"I believe you do," said Gabriel, with 
a smile which few would have loved to 
look upon. " I think I may, indeed, 
safely trust you. Well, you know your 
reward." And, wringing her hand, he 
sprung from the cottage, and took ms 
wayto the abbey. 

With what a proud, quick step he 
breasted the hill as he left the valley! 
His heart was beating wild and higk 
with the most ungovernable triumph. 
She should be his. He would win her 
yet. He would drag her out of the 
grasp of that man whom he hated, and 
whom he yet felt she so passionately 
loved, that she would have been con- 
tent to have lain beneath his feet, had 
he so willed it. 

And had he no thought then for her, 
in the midst of this deep exultation ?— 
for her, into whose very heart he was 
about to plunge so cruel a knife, by his 
base machinations. He may lay the flat- 
tering unction to his soul, that already 
she is wretched — that she never can be 
the wife of him whom she so vainly 
cherishes. But what after all does he 
know of her existence, save this one 
fact, that Richard Sydney is dearer 
to her than the air she breathes — more 
to be desired of her than the light of 
day ; and sought for by her, rather as 
rest in weariness, or freedom in capti- 
vity, or release in torment ; and that he 
is beloved of her, yes, beloved with a 
clinging faithfulness, a boundless depth 
of pure devotion, which has no name in 
human words, and rarely, indeed, a place 
in human hearts. He knows this, and 
he knows nought else concerning her ; 
and yet he is about to seize upon her 
life with his ruthless hands, that he may 
mould it to his will, and in so doing 
wring from it all hope, all joy, all peace* 
and crush it, haply, into the very dust 
of death. For it is thus that in the 
world many murders are committed 
without bloodshed I 

It is an awful thing to think what 
power one human being may have 
over another in this mortal life ; and 
it is no less a deadly crime to use 
that power, except by some undoubt- 
ed solemn duty; for we can know 
nothing of those lives with which we 
tamper, even if we have gone hand 
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in hand with them from infancy. 
We may sit at the same board, and 
slumber on the self-same pillow, with 
those we call our friends, and yet 
are they mysteries to us — whose 
springs of action are beyond our ken ; 
'whose joys and sufferings may never 
rise unto the surface to tell us of their 
inward histories. But Gabriel feared 
pot to wield this power, for he had 
indeed no thoughts for her except 
as the prize he coveted, which must 



and should be his, though he purchased 
her unto himself with her own hearts* 
agony. So he strode on towards his 
home, a proud, exulting man : but he 
little dreams that this day's ungodly 
triumph shall have a deep revenge at 
that hour yet to come, when it shall 
seem to him in the madness of his vain 
remorse, that her pale folded hands, 
and cold white lips, invoke a curse 
upon him for his treacherous deed, 
and for his cruel destructive love ! 



chapter rrv. 

THK BXCORD OF A MADKSM WHICH WAS HOT IIBAtXYY. 



A fresh, bright dawn, the loveliest hour 
of an English summer, was rousing the 
slumbering life in woods and fields, and 
painting the heavens and the earth in 
the gorgeous hues of the sunrise. 

Beautiful it was to see the first blush 
of day mantling over the distant hills, 
tinging them with a faint crimson, and 
the first smile shooting, in one bright 
beam, through the sky, while it lit up 
the fair face of nature with a sparkling 
light. Lilias Randolph stood on the 
flight of steps which led from the Ab- 
bey to the park, and looked down on 
the joyous scene. She seemed herself 
a very type of the morning, with her 
sunny eyes, and her golden hair ; and 
her gaze wandered glad and free 
over the spreading landscape, while her 
thoughts roamed far away in regions 
yet more bright, even the sunlit fields 
of fancy. 

It was the day and the hour when 
she was to go and meet Richard Syd- 
ney, in order to have, at length, a full 
revelation of his mysterious connexion 
-with her cousin. She knew that it was 
an interview of solemn import to both 
of those, in whom she felt so deep an 
interest; yet, so entirely were one 
thought and one feeling alone gaining 
empire over her spirit that, even then, 
in that momentous hour, they had no 
share in the visions with which her 
heart was busy. The week that had 
intervened since she last had spoken 
with Sydney, had been the brightest 
of her life, and memory was retracing 
now those golden hours, not with the 
bitter, mournful longing with which 
we look back on joys that shall return 
no more, but with the deep delight 
which derives its great charm from the 
sure hope of a speedy renewal of the 
same enjoyment. 
Many hours of each day had been 
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rt with Hubert Lyle and his mo- 
j hours in which he had taken de- 
light in opening to her young mind the 
treasures of knowledge, which he had 
gathered from the master-minds of al- 
most ever}' age and clime. Hehad begun 
to make her acquainted, for the first 
time, with the literature of other coun- 
tries, and there was to her an exquisite 
enjoyment in hearing him, first read 
the glowing poems, she loved so well, 
in their soft, foreign tongue, and then 
clothe them in his own words, that she 
might understand their beauty. One 
pleasure only was greater than this, 
to kneel at his side with folded hands, 
that would have sought to hush the 
verpr beating of her heart if possible, 
whilst he sang to her the holy strains 
that first had bound her soul to his ; and 
she, the while, loved to picture to her- 
self how beautiful his fan* spirit would 
be one day in heaven, though now hck^ 
captive in its unsightly prison; and 
already, to her partial eyes, it seemed 
as though the beauty of his inward pu- 
rity and goodness had glorified the 
poor deformed frame. 

Sweet, then, it was to her4o retrace 
those moments of calm enjoyment; 
and when her old nurse appeared, for 
whom she had been waiting, it was 
with an effort that she recalled her spi- 
rit from its flight, upon the wings of 
hope, into the future of her bright 
imagination, in order to proceed on 
the mission of charity which had called 
her forth at that early hour. That it 
was in truth a work of charity, she 
was deeply convinced ; for Aletheia 
had appeared, if possible, still more 
utterly depressed since the last inter- 
view she had had with Sydney : and 
lilias had found it in vain to attempt 
any additional communication with 
her, as she had withdrawn herself en- 
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tirery from the society of her relations, 
excepting at the stated periods when 
she was compelled by her uncle to be 
with them ; and then she maintained 
an impenetrable silence. 

So soon, therefore, as Lilias came 
within sightof Richard Sydney, who had 
arrived first at the place of rendezvous, 
she resolutely banished the thoughts that 
were so absorbing to her own glad 
heart, and set herself seriously to give 
her entire attention to the work now 
before her, if, haply, it might be given 
her, in some degree, to minister unto 
their grievous misery. And truly her 
first glance upon the face of the man 
who stood there, with his eyes fixed on 
the path which was to bring her and 
her hoped-for succour near to him, 
would have sufficed to have driven all 
ideas from her mind, save the one con- 
viction, that in that look alone she had 
acquired a deeper knowledge of suffer- 
ing than her own past life, in all its 
details, had ever afforded her. Sydney 
heard her step long before she believed 
it possible, and, bounding towards her, 
he seized her hand with a grasp which 
was almost convulsive. He drew her 
aside to some little distance from her 
nurse, who sat down on a bank to wait 
for them. 

" Aletheia ! " he said, in a voice 
hoarse from emotion ; and she under- 
stood the question he would ask in that 
one word, by the restless, gnawing 
anxiety that gleamed with a latent fire 
from his eyes. 

" I fear she is even more wretched 
than before your visit," said Lilias, 
very gently, yet firmly; for she felt 
she dared not tamper with his great 
agony by seeking to conceal aught of 
the truth. " \Vhatever be her an- 
guish, it seems to have deepened since 
that event ; and I have looked forward 
to this hour with increasing impatience, 
in the hope that, by any means, we 
mav bo able to devise some alleviation 
to ner suffering ; otherwise, I tremble 
— indeed I tremble lest her strength 
fail her altogether in the struggle." 

tf I knew you would tell me this," he 
said, with a mournful bitterness — " I 
knew I should hear how ably I had 
performed my own hateful task. Oh ! 
wretched, miserable being that I am ! 
why is so noble a life to be wrecked 
for me? But I have sworn to con- 
tain myself — to be to-day calm and 
self-possessed, as if It were not the 
question of my own life and death that 
is at issue, for most surely worse — far 



worse and bitterer that death — it is to 
me, to see my Aletheia dying thus be- 
neath my own cruel hand ! Mss Ran- 
dolph, I have felt, in preparing myself 
for this interview, that it will be utterly 
impossible for me to enter into all the 
minute details of our wretched historr, 
as I designed at first. I must be as 
brief as may be consistent with die 
one object I have in view, which is, 
to give you a complete understand- 
ing of our position — For," he added 
smiling sadly — "although I seem to 
you, no doubt, a man of stem aspect 
and powerful strength, I yet am not 
strong enough to undergo the pain of 
living, over again, the fearful pro- 
bation of the last few years. I coal] 
not act again — as it were — that deep 
tragedy of our miserable lives, and 
trace its course from the first delusive 
brightness which beguiled us both, 
through all the deepening shades of 
gloom, to the dark and hopeless night 
that is around us now, like the very 
shroud of death itself. Forgive me, 
then, if I seem abrupt and uncon- 
nected — only tell me if, at any time, 
you do not fully understand me, and 
may the hope, dim and faint as it is, of 
brightening, even yet that precious 
life, give me nerve for this most bitter 
task. We shall be quiet here," he con- 
tinued, drawing her beneath the shade 
of a spreading tree, and seating him- 
self at her side. 

Lilias bent down her head that *be 
might not seem to note the workings 
of his countenance, as he laid bare be- 
fore her the most hidden springs of 
his soul, and he began : — 

"I was born heir to a curse. Cen- 
turies ago an ancestor of mine mur- 
dered a woman he once had loved, be- 
cause his neglect had driven her mad, 
and that in her ravings she revealed 
his many crimes. VVith her dving 
breath she invoked the curse o/ in- 
sanity on him and his house for ever, 
and the cry of her departing soul was 
heard. There has not been a genera- 
tion in our family since that hour 
which has not had its shrieking ma- 
niac to echo in our ears the murdered 
woman's scream. Some there have 
been amongst the Sydneys of peculiar 
constitution, as it would seem, who 
have not actually been visited with the 
mala.ly; but they have never failed 
to transmit it to their chiMren. Of 
such am [ ; while my father died a sui- 
cide by his own sensele** act, and hi* 
only other child besides myself, my 
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sister, wears her coronet of straw in 
the Dublin Asylum, and calls herself a 
queen. 

'* It would appal you to hear the 
fearful calamities which each succeed- 
ing family has undergone through 
this awful curse. At last, as the ca- 
talogue of tragic events grew darker 
and darker, it became a solemn matter 
of discussion to our unhappy race, 
whether it were not an absolute duty 
that the members of a house so doomed, 
should cease at last to propagate the 
curse, and by a resolute abandonment 
of all earthly ties, cause our name 
and misery to perish from the earth. 
The necessity for this righteous sacri- 
fice was admitted ; but the resolution in 
each separate individual to become the 
destined holocaust, has hitherto forever 
failed before the power of the mighty 
human love that lured them ever to its 
pure resistless joys. It was so with my 
father — like myself he was an only son ; 
and, in the ardour of a generous youth, 
he vowed to be the offering needful, to 
still the cry of that innocent blood for 
vengeance ; but the sweet face of my 
mother came between him and his 
holy vow. He married her, and the 
punishment came down with fearful 
weight on both, when her fond heart 
broke at sight of his ghastly corpse. 
Then it was she knew the retribution 
in their case had been just ; and on her 
dying bed, with the yet unclosed coffin 
of her husband by her side, she made 
me vow upon the holy cross that I, 
myself, would be the sacrifice — that 
never would I take a wife unto my 
heart or home ; and that never, from my 
life, should any helpless being inherit 
existence with a curse. That vow I 
took, that vow I kept, and that vow I 
will keep, though Aletheia, beloved of 
my heart and soul, dearer than all be- 
neath the skies, were to lay herself 
down beneath my very feet to die. 
Ohl shall we not rest in heaven," 

He bowed his head for a moment, and 
his frame shook with emotion, but driv- 
ing back the tide of anguish, he went 
on:— "After my mother's death and my 
sister's removal, who had been insane 
almost from childhood, I shut myself 
up entirely at Sydney Court, and gave 
way to a species of morbid melancnoly 
which was thought to be fearfully dan- 
gerous for one in my position. I had 
mends, however; and the best and 
truest was Colonel Randolph, my Ale- 
theia's father, the early companion of 
my own poor, hapless parent. He was 



resolved to save me from the miserable 
condition in which I then was. He 
came to me and told me, with all the 
authority of his long friendship, that I 

must go with him to the M , where 

he had been appointed governor. He 
said it was a crime to waste a life, 
which, though unblest by human ties, 
might be made most useful to my fel- 
low-creatures. I had studied much in 
brighter days, and given to the world 
the fruits of my labours. These had not 
passed unheeded ; he told me they had 
proved that talents had been committed 
to me whereby I might be a benefactor 
to my race, all the more that no soft 
endearments of domestic joys would 
wean my thoughts from sterner duties. 
I was to go with him ; he insisted it 
would benefit myself, and would injure 
none. His family consisted of his one 
daughter, his precious, beloved Ale- 
theia, for he doated on her with more 
than the ordinary love of a father. She 
knew my history, and would be to me 
a sister. Alas ! alas ! for her destruc- 
tion, I consented." 

A<*ain, a momentary pause. Li lias 
gently raised her compassionate eyes, 
but he saw her not; he seemed lost in a 
vision of the past, and soon went on: — 

"That lovely land where I dwelt with 
her, it seems a type of the beauty and 
happiness which was around me then ! 
And, oh 1 what a dream it is to think 
of now — the cloudless sky — the glo- 
rious sun — and her eyes undimmed,ner 
smile unfaded! Oh! Aletheia — my Ale- 
theia I — treasure of many lives! bright 
and joyous — light to the eyes that 
looked on her, blessing to the hearts 
that loved her — would that I had died 
or ever I drew her very soul into mine, 
and left her the poor, crushed, helpless 
being that she is ! You cannot picture 
to yourself the fascination that was 
around her then — high-minded, noble 
in heart, lofty in soul ; her bright spirit 
stamped its glory on her face, and she 
was beautiful, with all spiritual loveli- 
ness. None ever saw her who loved her 
not — her rare talents — her enchanting 
voice ; that voice of her very soul, 
which spoke in such wonderful music, 
drew to her feet every creature who 
knew her ; for with all these gifts, this 
wonderful intellect, and rarest powers of 
mind, she was playful, winning, simple 
as an innocent child. I say none saw 
her, and loved her not; now, think 
you, J loved her ? — the doomed man, 
the desolate being, whose barren joy- 
less life walked hand in hand with a 
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cone. Let this anguish tell yon how I 
loved her ;" and he turned on Lilias a 
face of ghastly paleness, convulsed with 
agony, and wet with the dews of suf- 
fering ; but he did not pause, he went 
on rapidly : — " I was mad, then, in one 
sense, though it was the madness of 
the heart, and not the brain. Poor 
wretch, I thought I would wring a joy 
out of my blasted life in spite of fate, 
and, whilst none other claimed her as 
their own, I would revel in her pre- 
sence, and in the rapture of her ten. 
derness. I knew it was mockery when 
I bid her call me brother — a sister 
truly is loved with other love than that 
I gave her. I would have seen every 
relation I had ever known laid dead at 
my feet, could I have thereby pur- 
chased for her, my thrice-beloved, one 
moment's pleasure. 

"Lilias, does a passion of such 
fearful power shock and terrify you, 
who have only known the placid 
beating of a gentle, childlike heart? 
Take a yet deeper lesson, then, in 
the dark elements of which this life 
may be composed, and learn that 
deep, and true, and mighty as was my 
love for her, it is as a mere name, a 
breath, a vapour, compared with that 
most awful affection which Aletheia 
had already, even then, vowed unto 
me, in the depth of her secret heart. 
Ah! it needed, in truth, such an 
agony as that which is now incorporate 
with it in her heart, to cope with its 
immensity ; for, truly, no weak happi- 
ness of earth could have had affinity 
with it — a love so saint-like must needs 
have been a martyr. I will not attempt 
to tell you what her devotion to me 
was, and is, and shall be, whilst one 
faintest throb of life is stirring in her 
noble heart. You have seen it— you 
have seen that love looking through 
those eyes of hers, like a mighty spirit 
endowed with an existence separate 
from her own, which holds her soul in 
its fierce, powerful grasp. 

"I must hurry on now, and my words 
must be rapid as the events that drove 
us from the serene elysian fields of that 
first dear companionship, through storm 
and whirlwind, to this wilderness of mi- 
sery where I am sent to wander to and 
fro, like a murderer, as I am; condemned 
to watch the daily dying of the sweet 
life I have destroyed. You may think 
me blind and senseless, for so I surely 
was, but it is certain that I never sus- 
pected the love she bore me. I saw 
that she turned away from the crowds 



that flocked around, and was deaf to all 
the offers that were made to her, of 
rank, and wealth, and station, and 
many a true heart's love; bat I thought 
this was because her own was yet un- 
touched, and when I saw that I alone 
was singled out to be the object of her 
attention and solicitude, I fancied k 
was but the effect of her deep, generous 
pity for my desolate condition— -and 
pity it was, but such as the mother 
feels for the suffering of the first-born, 
whom she adores. And the day of reve- 
lation camel 

" I told you how Colonel Randolph 
doated on his daughter; truly, none 
ever loved Aletheia with a common 
love. When he was released from the 
duties of his high office, it was one of 
his greatest pleasures to walk, or ride 
with me, that he might talk to me of 
her. One morning he came in with a 
packet of letters from England, and, 
taking me by the arm, drew me out 
into the garden, that he might tell me 
some news, which, he said, gave him 
exceeding joy. The letters announced 
the arrival of the son of an old friend 
of his, who had just succeeded to his 
title and estates, the young Marquis of 

L , and further communicated, in 

the most unreserved manner, that his 

object in coming to the M was to 

make Aletheia his wife, if he could 
win her to himself: he had Ions loved 
her, and had only delayed his ofier till 
he could instal her in his lordly castle, 
with all the honours of his station. To 
see this union accomplished, Colonel 
Randolph said, had been his one wish 
since both had played as children at 
his feet, and he now believed the 
desired consummation was at hand. 
Aletheia's consent was alone required, 
and there seemed no reason to doubt 
it would be given, for there was not, 
he asserted, in all England, one more 
worthy of her, by every noble gift of 
mind, than the high-born, generous* 
hearted L . 

" Why, indeed, should she not, at 
once, accept the brilliant destiny carv- 
ed out for her? — I did not doubt it 
more than the exulting father, and I 
heard my doom fixed in the same sense- 
less state of calm with which the crimi- 
nal who knows his guilt and its penalty, 
hears the sentence of his execution. I 
had long known this hour must come; 
and what had I now to do but gather, 
as it were, a shroud round my tortured 
soul, and, like the Cesars, die decently 
to all earthly happiness 1 Even in that 
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tremendous hour, I had a consciousness 
of the dignity of suffering — suffering 
that is which comes from the height of 
heaven above, and not from the depths 
of crime below I — I resolved that the 
lamp of my life's joy should go out 
-without a sigh, audible to human ears, 
save her' s alone, who had lit that pure 
flame in the black night of my exis- 
tence. 

" Li lias, I enter into no detail of 
what I felt in that momentous crisis, 
for you have no woman's heart if you 
have not understood it, in its uttermost 
extent of misery. One thought, how- 
ever, stood up pre-eminent in that chaos 
of suffering — the conviction that I must 
not see Aletheia Randolph again, or 
the very powers of my mind would 
give way in the struggle that must 
ensue. This thought, and one other- 
one solitary gleam of dreary comfort, 
that alone relieved the great darkness 
which had fallen upon me, were all that 
seemed distinct in my mind : that last 
mournful consolation was the resolution 
taken along with the vow to see her no 
more, that ere I passed for ever from 
her memory, she should know what 
was the love with which I loved her. 

" Quietly I gave her father my hand 
when I quitted him, and he said, ' We 
shall meet in the evening;' my own 
determination was never to look upon 
his face again. I went home, and 
sitting down, I wrote to Aletheia a 
letter, in which all the pent-up feelings 
of the deep, silent devotion I cherish- 
ed for her, were poured out in words 
to which the wretchedness of my posi- 
tion gave a fearful intensity— burning 
words, indeed ! She has told me since, 
that they seemed to eat into her heart 
like fire. I'left the letter for her and 
quitted the house ; and I believed my 
feet should never pass that beloved 
threshold again. There was a spot where 
Aletheia and I had gone almost day by 
day to wander, since we had dwelt in that 
land. She loved it, because she could 
look out over the ocean in its boundless- 
ness, whose aspect soothed her, she said, 
as with a promise of eternity. It was a 
huge rock that rose perpendicularly 
from the sea, and sloped down on the 
other side, by a gentle declivity, to 
the plain. I have often thought what 
a type of our life it was ; we saw no- 
thing of the precipice as we ascended 
the soft and verdant mount, and sud- 
denly it was at our feet, and if the blast 
of heaven had driven us another step, 
H had been into destruction. 



"Thither, when I had parted, as I 
believed, for ever, with that darling of 
my heart, I went with what intent I 
know not : it was not to commit sui- 
cide; although in that form, in the 
mad longing for it, the curse of my 
family has ever declared itself. I waa 
yet sane, and my soul acknowledged 
and abhorred the tremendous guilt of 
that mysterious crime, wherein the 
created dashes back the life once given, 
in the very face of the Creator ; not for 
suicide I went, yet, Lilias, as I stood 
within an inch of death, and looked down 
on the placid waters that had so swiftly 
cooled the burning anguish of my heart 
and brain, I felt in the intense desire 
to terminate my life, and in that desire 
resisted, a more stinging pain than any 
which my bitter term of years has ever 
offered me. Oh, how shall I tell you 
what followed ? I feel as though I 
could not : and briefly, and, indeed, in- 
coherently, must I speak ; for on the 
next hour — the supreme, the crowning 
hour of all my life — my spirit enters not, 
without an intensity of feeling which 
well nigh paralyses every faculty. 

"I stood there, and suddenly I 
heard a sound — a sort, breathing sound, 
as of a gentle fawn wearied in some 
steep ascent— -a sound coming nearer 
and nearer, bringing with it ten thou- 
sand memories of hours and days that 
were to come no more : a step, light 
and tremulous falling on the soft grass 
softly, and then a voice, — Oh, when 
mine ears are locked in death, shall I 
not hear it ? — a voice uttering low and 
sweet, my well-known name. I turned, 
and when I saw that face, on whose 
sweet beauty other eyes should feed, 
yea, other lips caress, for one instant 
the curse of my forefather seemed 
upon me ; my brain reeled, and I would 
have sprung from the precipice to die* 
But ere I could accomplish the sudden 
craving of this momentary frenzy, 
Aletheia, my own Aletheia, was at my 
feet, her clinging arms were round me, 
her lips were pressed upon my hands, 
and her voice-— her sweet, dear voice- 
went sounding through my soul like a 
sudden prophecy of most unearthly 
joy, murmuring, 'Live, live for me, 
mine own for ever I* 

" Oh, Lilias, how can I attempt with 
human words to tell you of these things, 
so far beyond the power of language to 
express ! I felt that what she said was 
true — that in some way, by some won- 
derful means, she was in very deed and 
truth, ' mine own, for ever,' though, in 
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that moment of supremest joy, no leas 
firm] j than in the hour of supremest 
sorrow by my mother's dying bed, my 
heart ana soul were faithful to the vow 
then taken, that never on my desolate 
breast a wife should lay her head to rest. 
' Mine own for ever V — as I looked down, 
and met the gaze of fathomless, unut- 
terable love with which her tearful 
eyes were fastened full upon my own, 
I was as one who having long dwelt in 
darkest night, was blinded with the 
sudden glare of new returning day. I 
staggered back, and leant against the 
rock; faint and shivering I stretched 
out my hands on that beloved head, 
longing for the power to bless her, and 
said, * Oh, Aletheia, what is it you 
have said; have you forgotten who 
and what I am ?' 

" 'No !' was her answer, steady and 
distinct; 'and for that very reason, 
because you are a stricken man, for 
ever cut off from all the common ties 
of earth, have I been given to you, to 
be in heart and soul peculiarly your 
own, with such a measure of entire de- 
votion as never was offered to man on 
earth before.* 

" I looked at her almost in bewilder- 
ment. She rose up to her full height, 
perfectly calm, and with a deep so- 
lemnity in her words and aspect. 

" ' Richard/ she said, ' the lives of 
both of us are hanging on this hour; 
by it shall all future existence on this 
earth be shaped for us, and its me- 
mory shall come with death itself to 
look us in the face, and stamp our whole 
probation with its seal ; it becomes us, 
therefore, to cast aside all frivolous 
rules of man's convention, and speak 
the truth as deathless soul with death- 
less soul. Hear me, then, while I open 
up my inmost spirit to your gaze, and 
then decide whether you will lay your 
hand upon my life, and say — ' Thou 
art my own ;' or whether you will fling 
it from you to perish as some worthless 
thing?' 

"I bowed my head in token that she 
should continue, for I could notspeak. I, 
Lilias, who had looked death and insa- 
nity in the face, under their most fright- 
ful shapes, trembled, like a reed in the 
blast, before the presence of a love that 
was mightier than either I Aletheia 
stretched out her hand over the preci- 
pice, and spoke — 

" * Hear me, then, declare first of all, 
solemnly as though this hour were my 
last, that, not even to save you from 
that death which, but now > you dared 



to meditate, would I ever consent to 
be your wife, even if you wished it, at 
utterly as I doubt not you abhor the 
idea of such perjury — not to save yon 
from death — I say — the death of the 
mortal body, for by conniving at your 
failure in that most righteous vow, once 
taken on the holy cross itself, I should 
peril — yea, destroy, it may be, the im- 
mortal soul, which is the true object of 
my love. Hear me, in the face of that 
pure sky announce this truth, and then 
may I freely declare to you all that is 
in my heart — all the sacred purpose of 
my hfe for you, without a fear that my 
worst enemy could pronounce me un- 
maidenly or overbold, though I have 
that to say which few women ever said 
unasked.' 

" Unmaidenly 1 Oh, Lilias, could 
you have seen the noble dignity of her 
fearless innocence in that hour, you 
would have felt that never had the im- 
press of a purer heart been stamped 
upon a virgin brow." 

" ' Have you understood and well 
considered this my settled purpose 
never to be your wife?' she continued. 

" And I said — ' I have.' " 

" 'Then speak out, my soul,* she ex- 
claimed, lifting up her eyes as if in- 
spired. 'Tell him that there is a 
righteous Providence over the life that 
immolates itself for virtue's sake I and 
that another existence hath been sent 
to meet it in the glorious sacrifice, 
in order that this one may yield up 
its treasures to the heart that would 
have stript itself of all I Richard, 
Richard Sydney, you have made a ho- 
locaust of your hfe, and lo 1 by the 
gift of another life, it is repaid to 
you.' 

" Slowly she knelt down, and took 
my hand in both of hers, while with an 
aspect calm and firm, and a voice un- 
faltering, she spoke this vow : — 

" * I, Aletheia Randolph, do most 
solemnly vow and promise to give my- 
self, in heart and soul, unto the last 
day of my life, wholly and irrevocably, 
to Richard Sydney. I devote to him, 
and him alone, my whole heart, my 
whole life, and my whole love. I do 
for ever forswear, for his sake, all 
earthly ties, all earthly affections, and 
all earthly hopes. I will love him 
only, live for him only, and make it 
my one happiness to minister to him 
in all things as faithfully and tenderly 
as though I were bound to him by the 
closest of human bonds — in spite of 
all obstacles and the world's blame ■« 
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in defiance of all allurements which 
might induce me to abandon him. I 
Trill seek to abide ever as near to him as 
may be, that I may bestow on him all 
the care and tender watchfulness which 
the most faithful wife could offer ; but 
absent or present, living or dying, no 
human being on this earth shall ever 
have known such an entire devotion as 
I will give to him till the last breath 
pass from this heart in death !' 

"I was speechless, Lilias — speech- 
less with something almost of horror 
at the sacrifice she was making! I 
strove to withdraw my hand — 1 could 
have died to save her from thus im- 
molating herself; but she clung to me, 
and a deadly paleness spread itself 
over her countenance as she felt my 
movement. 

"'Hear me! hear me yet again, 
Richard Sydney !' she exclaimed ; ' you 
cannot prevent me taking this vow ; it 
was registered in the record of my 
fate — uttered again and again deep in 
my soul, long before it was spoken by 
these mortal lips ! — it is done — I am 
yours for ever, or for ever perjured 1 
15ut hear me ! — hear me ! — although 
the offering of my life is made, 
yea, and it shall be yours in every 
moment, in every thought, in every 
impulse of my being, yet I cannot 
force you to accept this true obla- 
tion, made once for all, and for 
ever ! I cannot constrain you to load 
your existence with mine. Now, now, 
the consummation of all is in your own 
hands; you may make this offering, 
which is never to be recalled, as you 
will — a blessing or a curse to yourself as 
unto me ! I am powerless — what you de- 
cree I must submit to ; but hear me, 
hear me! — although you now reject, 
and scorn, and spurn me — me, and 
the life which I have given you — 
although you drive me from you, and 
command me never to appear before 
your eyes again, yet, Richard Sydney, 
I will keep my vow I Even in obeying 
you, and departing to the uttermost 
corner of the earth that you may never 
look upon my face again ; yet will I 
keep my vow, and the life shall be 
yours, and the love shall be around 
you ; and the heart, and the soul, and 
the thoughts, and the prayers of her, 
who is your own for ever, shall be with 
you night and day, till she expires in 
the agony of your rejection. 

•' ' This were thecurae, and curse me if 
you will, I yet will bless you ! And now 
tear, hear what the blessing nught be 



if you so willed it. In spiritual union 
we should be for ever linked, soul with 
soul, and heart with heart — all in all 
to one another in that wedding of our 
immortal spirits only, as truly and 
joyously as though we had been bound 
in an earthly bridal at the altar; 
abiding for ever near each other in 
sweetest and most pure companionship, 
whilst my father lives under the same 
roof, and afterwards still meeting daily; 
one in love, in joy, in hope, in sorrow; 
one in death (for if your soul were 
first called forth, I know that mine 
would take that summons for its own), 
and one, if it were so permitted, ia 
eternity itself. This we may be, Ri- 
chard Sydney, this we shall be, except 
you will, this day, trample down 
Deneath your feet the life that gives 
itself to you. But wherefore, oh, where- 
fore would you do so? Why cast away 
the gift which hath been sent, in order 
that, by a wondrous and most just 
decree, the righteous man who, in 
his noble rectitude, abandoned every 
earthly tie, should be possessed, in- 
stead thereof, of such a deep, devoted 
love as never human heart received 
before? Wherefore, oh! wherefore? 
Yet, do as you will, now you know all ; 
and I, who still, whatever be your de- 
cree, happen what may, am verily your 
own for ever, must here abide the sen- 
tence of my life.' 

"Slowly her dear head fell down 
upon her trembling hands, and, kneel- 
ing at my feet, she waited my accep- 
tance or rejection of the noblest gift 
that ever one immortal spirit made 
unto another. Lilias, I told you 
when I commenced this agonising re- 
cord, that there were portions of it 
which I would breathe to no mortal 
ears, not even to yours, good and gentle 
as you are. And now, of such is all 
that followed in the solemn, blessed 
hours of which I speak ; you know 
what my answer was; it cannot be 
that you doubt it — could it have been 
otherwise, indeed? She had said truly, 
that the deed was done — the sacrifice 
was made — the life was given. What 
would it have availed if I, by my re- 
jection, had punished her unparalleled 
devotion with unexampled misery? 
and for myself, could I — could I— . 
phuuld I have been human if I, who, 
till that hour had believed myself of all 
men most accursed on earth — had sud- 
denly refused to be above all men 
blest? 

"When the sun went down that 
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night, sinking into the sea, whose 
boundlessness seemed narrow to my 
infinity of joy, Aletheia lay at my feet 
like a cradled child ; and as I bent 
down over her, and scarcely dared to 
touch, with deep respect, the long, soft 
tresses of her waving hair, which the 
light breeze lifted to my lips, I heard 
her ever murmuring as tnough she 
could never weary of that sound of 
joy—.' Mine own, mine own for ever/ " 
Suddenly Sydney paused, and Lilias 
looking up, saw that these recollections 
had, at length, utterly overcome him. 
He trembled from head to foot ; his 
voice faltered, and the stern eyes of 



the wretched man were wet with bora, 
ing tears. She could not bear to look 
upon him thus ; it seemed, to her na- 
tive delicacy of mind, a very sacrilege. 
She rose hastily, and said, with an ef- 
fort at the calm she could not feel — 

" I will return in one moment ; ljat 
I must go and take care of dear old 
nurse, who, I see, has fallen asleep on 
the bank. I must cover her with my 
cloak, and then I will at once come 
back." 

He merely bowed his head in token 
of assent, and she glided away, leav" 
him to regain the strength that a 
so utterly to have abandoned him. 



CHAPTER XV. 
THB DBATH-DXD VOW AHD ITS BBSULT* 



When Lilias had returned, she found 
that her thoughtful consideration had 
produced the desired effect. Sydney's 
countenance was once more stamped 
with the severe calm which was its 
wonted expression. He at once re- 
sumed the singular detail to which, she 
was called to listen, with a rapid and 
energetic brevity which showed that 
he was as one on the rack, till he could 
bringhis history to a conclusion :— 

"The perioa Which followed that 
wonderful nour," he said, " was one of 
an Eden-like happiness, such as, I 
believe, this fallen world never could 
before have witnessed — it was the em- 
bodiment, in every hour and instant, 
of that blessing of which my Aletheia 
had so fervently spoken — the spiritual 
union which linked us in heart and 
soul alone, was as perfect as it was un- 
earthly; and the intense bliss which 
flowed from it, on both of us, could 
only have been equalled by the love, no 
less intense, that made us what we were. 

"But Lilias, of this brief dream 
of deep delight I will not and I cannot 
speak. This is a record of misery and not 
of joy," he continued, turning round 
upon her almost fiercely. " It becomes 
not me, who have been the murderer 
of Aletheia' s joyous life, to take so much 
as the name of happiness between my 
lips. It passed— it departed, that joy, as 
a spirit departs out of the body $ un- 
seen, unheard; you know not it is 
gone, till suddenly you see that the 
beautiful living form has become a 
stark, and ghastly corpse!— and so, 
in like manner, our life became a hi- 
deous thing. * * * • 

" Colonel Randolph asked me to go 
on an embassy to a distant town ; the 



absence was to be but for a fortnight. 
We were to write daily to one another, 
and we thought nothing of it. Never- 
theless, in one sense, we felt it to be 
momentous. Aletheia designed, if an 
opportunity occurred, to inform her 
father of the change in her existence, 
and the irrevocable fate to which she 
had consigned herself. She bad delay- 
ed doing so hitherto, because his mind 
had been fearfully disturbed by grievous 
disappointments in public affairs ; and 
as he was a man of peculiarly sensitive 
temperament, she would not add to his 
distresses by the announcement of the 
fact, which she knew he would consider 
the great misfortune of his life. It 
was impossible indeed, that the dealing 
father could fail to mourn bitterly over 
the sacrifice of his one beloved daughter, 
to the man who dared not so much as 
give her barren life the protection of 
his name, lest haply, be wed her to a 
maniac. 

"It was within two days of my pro- 
posed return to their home, that an ex- 
press arrived in fiery haste to tell me 
Colonel Randolph had fallen from his 
horse, had received a mortal injury, and 
was dying. I was summoned instantly. 
He had said he would not die in peace 
till he saw me. One hurried line from 
Aletheia, in addition to the aicUde- 
camp's letter, told how even, in that 
awful hour, I was first and last in his 
thoughts. It ran thus :— ' He is on 
his death bed, and I have told him all. 
I could not let him die unknowing the 
consecration of his child to one so 
worthy of her. But, alas 1 1 know not 
why it seems almost to have maddened 
him. He says he will tell you all, 
come then with all speed.' 
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" In two hoars I was by the side of 
the dying man, Aletheia was kneeling 
with her arms round him, and he was 
gazing at her with sombre, mournful 
fondness. The instant he saw me he 
pushed her from him. ' Go,' he said, 
4 1 must see this man alone/ The 
epithet startled me. I saw he was filled 
with a bitter wrath. His daughter 
obeyed, she rose and left the room ; 
but as she passed me she took my hand, 
and bowing herself as to her master, 
pressed it to her lips, then turning 
round she said. 'Father, remember 
what I have told you, he is mine own 
for ever; not even your death-bed curse 
could make me falter in my tow.' He 
groaned aloud — « No curse, no curse, 
my child/ he cried ; ' fear not, it is not 
you whom I would curse. Come — kiss 
me, we may perhaps not meet again ; 
and if you find me dead at your return 
— ' He waited till she closed the door, 
and then added, ' Say that Richard 
Sydney killed me, and you will speak 
the truth ! Madman, madman, indeed 1 
What is it you have done ? Was it 
for this I took you into my home, 
and was to you a father? That you 
might slay my only daughter — that 
you might moke such havoc of her life 
as is worse than a thousand deaths/ 

"I would have spoken ; he fiercely 
interrupted me. *I know what you 
would say— -that she gave herself to 
you— that she offered this oblation of 
a whole existence — but I tell you v< if 
one grain of justice or of generosity 
had been within your coward heart you 
would have flung yourself over that 
precipice, and so absolved her from 
her vow, rather than let her immo- 
late herself to a doom so horrible ; for 
you know not, yourself, what is that 
doom ! Yes, poor wretch,' he added 
more gently, * vou knew not what 
you did ; but I know, and now will I 
tell. I, who have watched over the soul 
of Aletheia Randolph for well nigh 
twenty years, know well of what fire it 
is made ; I tell you I have long fore- 
known that there was a capacity of 
love in her which is most awful, and 
which would most infalliby work her 
utter woe, except its ardent immensity 
found a perpetual outlet in the many 
ties which weave themselves around a 
happy wife and mother. And now, 
oh 1 was there none to have mercy on 
her, and save her noble heart and life 
from such destruction; this soul of 
name, fathomless as the deep, burning 
and pure as the spotless noonday sky, 



hath gone forth to fasten itself upon a 
desolating, barren mournful love, where, 
hungering for ever after happiness, 
and never fed, it will be driven to in- 
sanity or death 1 Yes, I tell you, it 
will De so ; my departing spirit is al- 
most on my lips, and my words must 
be few, but they are words of fearful 
truth. I know her, and I know that 
thus it will be ; one day's separation 
from you, whom the world will never 
admit to be her own — one cloud upon 
your brow, which she has not the pow- 
er to disperse, will work in her a tor- 
ment that will sap her noble mind, and 
will make her, haply, the lunatic, and 
you — you, descendant of the maniac 
Sydneys, her keeper 1 Oh, what had 
she done to you that you should hate 
her so ? Oh, wherefore have you 
cursed her, my innocent child, my 
only daughter V 

"I fell on my knees, I gasped for 
breath ; Lilias, I felt that every word he 
said was true, that all would come to 
pass as he foretold ; for he spoke with 
the prophetic truth of the dying ; he 
saw my utter agony. Suddenly he lifted 
himself up in the bed, and the movement 
broke the bandage on his head, whence 
the blood streamed .suddenly with a 
destructive violence ; he heeded it not, 
but grasped my arm with the last 
energy of life. 

/"I see you are in torments,' he 
said, ' and fitly so ; but if you have 
this much of grace left, now at least to 
suffer, it may be that every spark of 
justice is not dead within you, and that 
you will save her yet/ 

"'Save her!' I almost shrieked. 
* Yes, if by any means upon this earth 
such a blessing be possible ! Shall I 
die ? — I am ready— oh, how ready/ 

" 'No ; to die were but to carry her 
into your grave,' the cruel voice re- 
plied ; « but living, I believe that you 
may save her. From what I know of 
that most noble child's pure soul, I do 
believe that you may save her yet. 
Man I who have been her curse and 
mine, will you swear to do so, by any 
means I may command?' 

" 'I will swear!' was my answer, and 
his glazing eyes were suddenly lit up 
with afiercedelight. 'AndhowP'Icried. 

" 'Thus/ he answered, drawing me 
close to him, and putting his lips to 
my ear : ' by rendering yourself hate- 
ful to her I To quit ner were to bid 
her lament you unto the death; but 
by her very side to render yowself ab- 
horrent to her, thus shall you save her I 
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You have sworn— remember, you have 
sworn 1 Go ! When I am dead, give 
up that Toice and look of love ; put on 
a stern aspect; treat her as a cruel 
taskmaster treats a slave ; be harsh ; 
be merciless ; tell her the love she 
bears you, by its depth of passion, 
hath become a crime, and you have 
vowed to crush it out of her ; but say 
not I commanded it ; let her believe 
it is your own free will ; punish her 
for that love ; let her think you hate 
her for it; trample her soul beneath 
your haughty feet ; let her hear nought 
but bitterest words — see nought but 
sternest looks — feel nought but a grasp 
severe and torturing — to tear her 
clinging arms from around you! — so 
shall you save her ; for she will suffer 
but a little while at first, and then will 
leave you to be for ever blest; — so 
shall you crush her love, and send her 
out from your heart to seek a better. 
Sydney, you have sworn to do it—you 
have sworn !' 

" He repeated the words with fear- 
ful vehemence, for life was ebbing with 
the blood that flowed. Gathering up 
his last energies, he shrieked into my 
ear — 'Say that you have sworn! — 
answer, or my spirit curses you for 
ever I * — and I answered — 'I have 
sworn !' 

" He burst into a laugh of awful 

triumph, sunk back, and expired. 

* • * * « 

" Lilias, I have kept that vow !" 
At these words, uttered in a hoarse 
and ominous tone, which seemed to 
convey a volume of fearful meaning, a 
cold shiver crept over the frame of the 
young Lilias : a horror unspeakable 
took possession of her, as the veil 
seemed, suddenly lifted up from the 
mysterious agony which had made 
Aletheia's life, even to the outward 
eye, a mere embodiment of perpetual 
suffering ; and her deep and womanly 
appreciation of what her unhappy 
cousin had endured, caused her to 
shrink almost in fear from the wretched 
man by her side, who had thus been 
constrained to become the cruel tyrant 
of her he loved so fondly. But he 
spoke again in such broken, faltering 
accents, that her heart once more 
swelled with pity for him. 

"Yes, Lifias, I kept that fearful 
vow : the grasp of the dead man's 
hand, which, even as he stiffened into 
a mass of senseless clay, still locked 
my own as with an iron gripe, seemed 
to have bound it on my soul, and I, 



alas 1 believed in the efficacy of this 
means for her restoration from the de- 
structive madness of her love to such 
an one as I. I believed I thus should 
save her, and turn her pure affection 
to a salutary hate. Yes ; with energy, 
with fierce determination I did keep 
that vow, because it was to bind my- 
self unto such untold tortures, that h 
seemed a righteous expiation; and what, 
oh, what has been the result ! — Her 
father thought he knew her. He 
thought the intensity of her tender- 
ness would brave insanity or death ; 
but, not my hatred and contempt !— 
and he knew her not, in her unpa- 
ralleled generosity ! for behold her 
glorious devotion hath trampled even 
my contumely under foot, and hath 
risen faithful, changeless, all perfect 
as before. 

" Oh, Lilias, I cannot tell you the 
detail of the cruelties I have perpetrated 
on her — redoubled, day by day, as I 
saw them all fall powerless before her 
matchless love. I told her that be- 
cause of its intensity, her affection had 
become a crime, for one whose eter- 
nal abiding place was not within this 
world, and that it inspired me with 
horror and with wrath ; and since she 
had taken me for her roaster, as her 
master, I would drive this passion from 
her soul, by even the sternest means 
that fancy can devise ; and then, I dare 
not tell you all that I have done ; but 
she, with her imploring voice, her ten- 
der, mournful eyes, for ever answered 
that if she were hateful to me I bad 
better leave her, only with me should 
go her love, her life, her very soul I 
Alas ! alas ! — I could not leave her till 
my fearful task was done. 1 have la- 
boured—oh, let the spirit of that 
dead father witness — I have laboured 
according to his will, and what has 
been the upshot of it all ? Lilias, 1 ' he 
spoke with sudden fierceness, '* 1 have 
learnt to crush the life out of her, 
but not the love / — the pure, devoted, 
boundless love is there, still, true and 
tender as before, only it abides my 
torture, day and night, chained to the 
rack by these cruel hands." 

He buried his face on his knees, and 
a strong convulsion shook his frame. 
Lilias laid her hand on his arm — 

" Be calm," she said, '* for Aletheia's 
sake, be calm. Now do I know and 
understand it all, and there is not a 
moment to be lost. If you have said 
truly, that the life is expiring within 
her, we must save her." 
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" Yes, yes ! H he replied* stretching 
out his shaking hands towards her, 
•• Save her ! oh, save her ! — for this I 
have told you all. But how, what is 
to be done ?— except she knew the fear- 
ful vow that is npon me, she never 
would understand that I do love her 
in very deed and troth — I, her cruel 
task-master— with a love that hath 
suffered more — yes, I dare to say it- 
more even than she has done : but how 
is she to know it ? The vow is yet upon 
me, and my lips are sealed." 

" But mine are not," said Lilias. " I 
have made you no promise not to tell 
her all you have now told me, and she 
shall be told ! From the first moment 
that I gathered the real truth of your 
position with regard to her, I saw in 
this means a solution of your fearful 
difficulty — I saw a better chance of 
saving her. Little, indeed, did her 
father, or did you, comprehend the 
woman's heart, if you thought thus to 
kill the love once given. Be very cer- 
tain, all the happiness she ever can 
know upon this earth, must come from 
your answering tenderness. She will 
be faithful, come what may, only it is 
yours to crown that beautiful devotion 
with torments or with joy. There may 
yet be a hope — a little time of peace 
ineffable will haply bless her even yet 
on earth, when she shall learn, poor, 
noble, gentle, victim, that you hate her 
not, but love her — love her truly, al- 
most as she deserves. I go — I go this 
day at once to reveal the whole dark 
mystery to her — none shall hinder me ; 
and when, after my disclosure, con- 



cealment on your part were a mockery, 
you will come and pour out to her all 
your heart's deep tenderness, till joy 
and hope return unto that matured 
life, and she is saved." 

Lilias rose while she spoke, as though 
she could not wait another instant, to 
fly upon that errand of mercy, and 
Sydney springing from the ground fol- 
lowed her, with every nerve quivering 
with emotion. He saw hope in her 
words — the first for months. He 
seemed to have no power to thank her, 
only his eloquent look besought her, 
indeed, to hasten. He essayed in vain 
to speak, until they reached the spot 
where his horse awaited him, and then, 
as they were about to separate, he 
exclaimed, with a vehemence which 
caused his voice to ring through the 
silent air — " Dear, sweet Lilias, how 
can I thank you for having come to 
me — a very vision of joy and mercy 
have you been to me ? — but oh, let me 
see you soon again. Remember, I 
scarce shall live or breathe until that 
hour — soon, soon — in pity, meet me 
soon again." 

" I will ; fear not — very, very shortly, 
1 hope to be with you once more, and 
bring you tidings of the deepest joy. 
And now, farewell, be strong, and trust 
to me." 

He responded by a look of passionate 
thanks, sprung on his horse, and dis- 
appeared. And Lilias, summoning her 
nurse, took her way homewards ; but 
from the spot where they stood, as 
their last words were spoken, there 
went one faint gasp — one low deep sigh. 



▲ COnU FOB XOORB. 

Another I Genius is not slow 

To gather home her jewels now ; 
Nor might she spare the opal rare 

That shone on Erin's brow 5 
That caught from ev'ry changing light 

A flush, a sparkle, or a hue, 
That trembl'd 'twixt them both — but oh ! 

Twas beautiful all through. 

Moore 1 At the watchword of his name, 

What witching scenes before us smile— 
The sunny landscapes of the East, 

The old mysterious Nile ; 
Bright fancies, glist'ning while they weep, 

Or glowing 'till those tears depart, 
In sweet uncertain strains, that hang 

Like rainbows round the heart. 
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The Peri am her ficfct to 1 
And fck that K'cr was Ferfs ! 
Mere 




Haw seen the spirits of the wave 

Adorn the gentle Hindi's bier, 
Or cwA a glimp s e th a t i 

Or beautiful Cm! 
Have lovVithose last i 

That round the ssnrtyr'd maiden play, 
With bober beams, the moonhght pore, 

Tnat dosTla go r g e ous day* 

The Titian of his finer art, 

O'er myriad hearts of once he threw 
His coloured fights, and each he touched 

Became a painting new. 
But dearer to his own green land, 

Because he stirred her into song ; 
" The chord alone n that broke " at night," 

Thai night so dark and long ! 

As sunshine fills her vapoury skies 

With clouds magnificently bright, 
He threw a glory o'er her gloom, 

He touched it into light. 
But dearest for one kindly gift, 

Those precious Melodies that be 
To all true, loving Irish hearts, 

The Bard's best legacy. 

The geptle sirs, the grand old tunes. 

That throne and altar had survived, 
Were dying from the land ; he came 

Breathed o'er them— and they lived ! 
Those Ariels, delicate, he bound 

As captives to his wizard spell ; 
And sent them round, and round the earth, 

OfErin'sfiunetotell. 

Of days when glory mantled her, 

Of saint and warrior, bard and prince, 
Her rainbow lasts, the triple leaf 

Hath been " immortal" since. 
The «• Twisting Hay Rope" in his hand, 

A wreath of lustrous pearls could be, 
He put old Tara's harp in tune, 

It swells to " Gra-ma-chree." 

Upon " Savourneen Deelish " poured, 

The passion of his wild lament — 
A new voice to the ancient dirge 

Of mournful beauty lent ; 
Creating, as his thoughts flowed out, 

To tinge those notes so richly sweet, 
A new Avoca, where the streams 

Of song and music meet. 
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My mother sang them by the fire, 

Her voice was true and soft of tone. 
It was my childish thought that Moore 

And Melody were one. 
My love to thee, my country's bard 1 

Thy praise is a familiar theme ; 
My very cradle hath been rocked 

Unto the "Young Man's Dream." 

Oh ! go upon some river calm, 

O'ersnadowed by the ruin tall, 
While twilight lets her soft grey veil 

Most gradually fall ; 
Shut roundby trees, whose smallest leaf 

Hath its unbroken outline there, 
While not the lightest branch can stir 

Upon the breathless air : 

So still, thou art constrained to hear 

The dripping of the lifted oar ; 
Thenpause, and let the " Coulin" float 

The sleeping waters o'er. 
Let woman's voice and mellow flute 

Blend with the deeper tones of men ; 
Prink in that softened gush of sound, 

And talk of music then. 

Mark how that tender fancy suits 

That warbling, wild, delicious thrill ; 
What broken sweetness echoes back 

From ev'ry listening hill ! 
The air, the woods, the dreamy light 

Will such enchantment round thee call, 
Some bard of old will seem to lean 

Above that crumbling wall : 

In wonder that those Saxon words 

Like moonbeams on a streamlet strewn, 
Do thus so exquisitely melt 

Into his fav'rite tune. 
Sad tribute! — when our Poet's soul, 

That cunning harp did tuneless lie, 
Still quivered all its loosened strings 

To Irish melody. 

He knew them not, those strains beloved, 

As echoes of his ancient skill, 
Forgot he heard the sounds before, 

But felt their beauty still ; 
Felt it through ev'ry clouded sense. 

Oh 1 was that darkness of the mind, 
The shadow of the Almighty hand, 

Laid there in purpose kind. 

Perhaps some hour that holy thoughts, 

And pure, were to his spirit given, 
The prompting spirit sealed them up, 

To keep it filled with heaven. 
Oh I fain would we our Minstrel's grave 

Were wept upon by Erin's showers, 
But still, though England holds his dust, 

His fame — himself— is ours. 
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And I_th*t/*ooM write of tarn, 

As one who all for lore would come, 
To plant a wild forget-me-not 

Be*i<le a marble tomb. 
Farewell, farewell ! I lore to think 

Thy « minute" of eternity 
Made earth look dim when angels moved 

"The crystal bar" for thee. 
The sparklin? garland thou hast dropped, 

Unlike the Peri's, fadeth never, 
Tis bound about thv country's brows, 

For ever and for ever. 



La. 



iitt,im. 



TEtnMOHIAL TO TMB POET STOOSB. 



A testtvoxial to a £reat warrior or 
f tatesman daring his lifetime is a mat- 
ter not oF an frequent occurrence. The 
masses of mankind are moved more by 
their passions or immediate interests, 
than by those nicer and more deeply- 
seated feelings of gratitude and vene- 
ration, which are, nevertheless, amongst 
the redeeming attributes of man. In 
the moment of triumph — whether it be 
a victory by battle and death, or the 
result of political sagacity and daring 
— the dazzled multitude conceive no 
honour too great, no expression of 
grateful feeling too strong, no public 
elevation too high, for the happy mor- 
tal of the hour. 

We are far from detracting from the 
merit of the motive, or the usefulness 
of such demonstrations ; we, on the 
contrary, think it right that men de- 
serving of public honour should be 
crowned with approbation whilst they 
live, as well as commemorated when 
they have passed away. Nay more, 
we think the stimulus to the energies of 
man in a triumphant career is often of 
greater value than the tribute rendered 
to the dead. The former tends to de- 
velopo the greatness of the individual ; 
whilst the Tatter, however valuable as 
marking the estimate a great man's co- 
temporaries make of him, may chance, 
out of thousands to whom it is ad- 
dressed, not to arouse one genius of 
equal magnitude. Yet, it may raise 
many, and must elevate the tone of 
all. 

It so happens, however, as we have 
said, that public honours to the living 
are generally bestowed upon men of 
action, involved in the living interests 
of the day; whilst post mortem honours, 



at least in this iron age of oars, are 
reserved for the men of letters, or at 
art — for the men whose genius has 
served to delight and educate the feel- 
ings of their cotemporaries, rather than 
advance their worldly interests, bat 
whose works are an heir-loom of enjoy- 
ment to posterity. Nor do we war 
with this social polity of man, if sack 
we may call it. Like most prevailing 
social arrangements, it is a wise one : 
for we are free to confess, that men of 
genius — embracing the whole range of 
literary or artistic intellects — men of 
vivid imaginations and abstract crea- 
tions of Deauty are more prone to 
vanity than are men of positive action. 
In the palmy days of Greece, a great 
artist strode through the streets of 
Athens with his name emblazoned in 
letters of gold upon his robe, and re- 
fused to sell his pictures, they being 
only worthy to be presented to mo- 
narchs or nations. Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler is reported to have said, profanely, 
there "was but one God Almighty, 
and one Sir Godfrey Kneller ;" and in- 
numerable instances of vanity being 
idiosyncratic to the poetic temperament 
are on record. In short, we think the 
statue of a great living poet or painter 
in the public place would be far more 
likely to upset his equilibrium, and 
arouse the vanity of his nature, than 
would the statue of warrior or states- 
man be to impede the onward ambition 
of his active temperament. The 
Duke of Wellington's placidity, cool- 
ness, or determination, are less likely 
to be disturbed by the multiplication of 
the testimonials to his achieved great- 
neas, than would the poetic or other 
intellectual developments of many 
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that might be named, by similar tri- 
butes of admiration. Truth to say, 
poets are saved from the temptation ; 
and not a few cases could be cited, in 
which the neglect of the man whilst 
living has been but ill atoned for by the 
monument when dead. 

Moore is certainly not one of these. 
No poet was ever more loved, caressed, 
and honoured during life than he was ; 
and, be it said, few ever deserved such 
universality of fame more richly. Few 
men have ever more happily combined 
the rarest gifts of genius with social 
qualities the most attractive, with self- 
reliant energy, and modest self-respect. 
We are not unmindful that Moore had 
his errors, as " which of us have not ;" 
that he had the sins of his youth, un- 
fortunately, immortalised against him 
for *' aye " — at least, in the morbid and 
unforgiving minds of those who love to 
dwell on men's weakness or error, 
rather than their strength or their noble 
qualities. 

"The evil th»t men do lives after them. 
The good Is oft interred with their bone*." 

So let it not be with Moore. No man 
more heartily regretted the errors of his 
youthful genius — not of his heart; nor 
did poet ever atone to mankind at large 
for early follies more amply than Moore, 
by the heart-stirring eloquence of his 
lyrics, the beautiful imagery and culti- 
vated elegance of his varied works. 
Jf any man point with opprobium 
to "Little's Poems," we point to "Pa- 
radise and the Peri '• — the most beau- 
tifnl poetical embodiment of religious 
principle — the Solomon*s Song of mo- 
dern minstrelsy. 

But we are getting into a discussion 
—the thing, of all others, we hate — the 
thing least suited to the memory of 
Moore. So, to return to our subject : 
Moore was undoubtedly honoured and 
deservedly loved when living — ten-fold 
the reason that he should be suitably 
commemorated — or rather that we, his 
cotemporaries, and before all, we, his 
countrymen, should commemorate our 
estimate of him. In the last number 
of this magazine we sought to pay 
such tribute to his memory as, even in 
the first short interval after his death, 
space permitted us. It was strongly 
urged in that number that a testimonial 
should be erected to him in his native 
city, Dublin ; that Moore should be 
honoured — Moore, distinctly and pre- 
eminently the Poet of Ireland — should 
be honoured in his native city, as Scott 
and Bums arc in Scotland — as, unfor- 



tunately, none of onr great men are. 
At the time of writing, we were 
aware a movement was being made to 
promote the erection of a testimonial 
to Moore; but we did not deem it 
right to anticipate a great public pur- 
pose : and thus our number for April 
appeared concurrently with the meet- 
ing at Charlemont House, on the 29th 
of March last. Of this meeting, whe- 
ther we regard its object, its happy 
combination of Irishmen of the most 
diversified sects and parties, its sub- 
dued tone of eloquent admiration of 
Moore, of educated feeling and warm 
zeal in its particular object, we can only 
speak in terms of approbation and 
pleasure. There are, unhappily, so few 
rallying points for all men in Ireland, 
at least so few made available, that it 
was cheering to find one "green spot" 
not in " memory's waste," but of ac- 
tual living verdure, and almost of spon- 
taneous growth — illumined by the rays of 
chastened feeling and genial warmth — 
gladly seized on as a neutral ground of 
co-operative assembling for an ulti- 
mate purpose of national honour — that 
we recora that day, as the Romans did 
in their calendars their festive occa- 
sions, cum alba nota, not only as a 
pleasing retrospect for the past, but of 
cheering promise for the future. 

And nowhere could that meeting 
have been held more appropriately 
than in Charlemont House — a man- 
sion erected under the auspices of 
Patrician taste and refinement ; con- 
secrated to Art, Literature, and Pa- 
triotism. Nor was the place of meet- 
ing without its touch of saddening 
association in consonance with the 
object of honouring a recently de- 
ceased friend — an extinguished light 
in the realm of Intellect. Few could 
enter that house, and not regard it as 
almost a monumental link between 
the present and the past — the last of 
the many noble mansions which sprung 
up, as if by magic, within a few years, 
in the Irish metropolis, and with equal 
rapidity, having flashed in the bril- 
liancy of a short-lived splendour, were 
as suddenly left desert, or changed to 
other uses. 

We mean not to discuss the political 
question involved in, or involving 
this metamorphose ; nor is it needful 
to inquire how far in some cases the; 
dilTerent purpose avails for good. The 
fact, and its suggestive promptings to 
imaginative minds, is all we point to. 
Those promptings of thought will lead 
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to various results, according as the 
hopefulness that looks forward, or the 
longings which are retrospective, actu- 
ate the minds of men in this our phase 
of social and political transition. 

It is little more than a century since 
the first stone mansion, as a private 
residence, was raised in Dublin — that 
was Tyrone House, now occupied by 
the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion. Leinster House, Powerscourt 
House, Charlemont House, and many 
others, were rapidly erected. Now 
Charlemont House is the only one still 
retained by its noble possessor; and 
that noble possessor acted under the 
impulse of a hteh patriotic feeling, 
and in honourable fulfilment of his 
hereditary duty, in calling a meeting — 
not confined to his own class in politics, 
but embracing all the most eminent 
men of every creed and every party— 
at Charlemont House to initiate the 
movement for the erection of a testi- 
monial to Ireland's most admired and 
beloved Poet. It would seem, too, 
that, at his advanced age, Lord Char- 
lemont seemed to regard his noble 
zeal in the cause and nis presidency 
at that meeting, as one of those closing 
acts of life which result from the 
operations of our best feelings, and 
are best calculated to be favourably 
remembered by posterity; for thus 
his Lordship concluded:-* 

" At my advanced period of life, and with 
my declining health, I had imagined that 
the time was come when retirement was 
more suited to me than coming forward in 
any public capacity; but, gentlemen, when 
an appeal was made to me to preside at 
such a meeting as this, and for such a pur- 
pose, I felt it was utterly impossible for me 
to refuse, and it will be to my latest hour a 
source of pleasurable recollection to me that 
I have so presided, and been so received by 
such a distinguished assembly. To compare 
very small things with very great: The 
great Lord Chatham died in the House of 
Lords. Why should not the little Lord 
Charlemont spend his last breath in com- 
memorating the memory of such a man as 
Thomas Moore, and in aspirations for the 
welfare and prosperity of his native land? 
Yes, gentlemen, here I am, old and weak ; 
but as long as I live the prosperity of my 
country shall be the first wish of my heart, 
and such efforts as I may be able- to make 
shall ever be at the disposal of my country- 
men whenever they may require my services. 
Gentlemen, I cannot look at this assembly — 
I cannot contemplate the room in which 
we now are, without calling on the spirit 
of my departed sire, who was himself, from 
the day that he could understand any- 



thing to the day of his death, the true sod 
firm friend of Ireland — I call on him — if M 
be given to spirits from above to look down 
upon this earth — to sanction our eflbrts, 
and to sanction the act of his son in having 
presided over such a meeting." 

However to some minds a sadden- 
ing strain might have seemed to moan, 
like the night-breeze over the JEolian 
harp, along the classic passages and 
through the splendid library, once 
wont to reverberate to clanging foot- 
steps and to the sound of voices raised 
in animated discussion of chivalrous 
darings or political movements, on the 
occasion of the 29th of March last the 
sadness only gave suitability of tone to 
the expressions of regret, of admira- 
tion, and of national intention to do 
honour to Moore ; and, as if from the 
very tomb of national aspirations, 
sprung up a new opportunity and a 
new hope in the cordial assembling of 
Irishmen of all sects and all parties ; 
reversing, as they entered the mansion, 
the Italian poet's motto, " lastiate 
ogni 8peranza," bjj 'leaving dissension 
outside, and, within, taking hope for 
the future. 

Great as is our admiration of Moore, 

Eroud as we feel of our illustrious fel- 
>w- countryman, we do confess that 
the erection of a testimonial to him in 
his native city, is fourfold enhanced in 
interest to us by the great opportunity 
it affords for all Irishmen to rally to- 
gether, and to regenerate that spirit of 
wholesome and self-respecting nation- 
ality, which is independent of, and 
superior to, mere forms of government; 
which springs from the neart and i§ 
nurtured by the intellect ; which ex- 
pands instead of contracting the sphere 
of our brotherly affections ; possessing 
which no people can ever be despised ; 
without which none ever can be re- 
spected. 

To generate such a spirit was the 
proudest and fondest aspiration of our 
poet. Whilst his poetic spirit reversed 
the operations of the prophet, and 
sought back in the remote annals of 
our country glimpses of sunshine, few 
and far between, he embalmed their 
memory in deathless song with a pro* 
phetic intention. Whilst he sung the 
wrongs and sufferings with which Irish 
history is but too rife, it was in no 
whining tone of despairing lament, but 
in the lofty strains of indignant remon- 
strance ; and whilst thus striking the 
chords of sorrow, pride, and anger, he 
interwove the history of Ireland into 
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verse so full of descriptive beauty, 
of harmonious utterance, of "hign- 
thoughted daring ;" so happily blended 
sadness and mirth — love and martial 
spirit — wit and deep feeling ; withal, 
wedding his verse, like body to spirit, 
with the immortal ancient music of the 
country, as to have stirred not only 
the hearts of Irishmen, but to have 
gained the ear of the stranger — to have 
won respect and attention for Irish 
misfortune, and for Irish song a home 
in the universal heart of man — a first 
place in lyric poetry from and through 
all time. 

To Moore, then, the testimonial which 
shall represent national fusion, Irish 
reunion, and world-wide admiration, 
is the only true one. In erecting such, 
Irishmen will not only be raising a 
memorial of the past, but a hope for 
the future. For, assuredly, those en- 
during testimonials to the great men 
of any country, are of far higher im- 

Sortance than as mere tributes to the 
ead : they are lessons and encourage- 
ments to the living — they are links 
which bind past generations with pre- 
sent and future, and unite men in the 
bonds of fellowship by community of 
pride of country. 

One of the grandest ideas of the 
present age, is perpetuated in marble 
on the banks of the Danube, in central 
Germany. On a lofty hill, whence a 
fax-spreading view over the plains of 
Germany is obtained — with beautifully 
wooded hills on either side, and the 
great river, flowing in its unchanging 
course, like life, ever on to the eternal 
sea, is raised a Grecian Doric temple, 
consecrated to the great men of Ger- 
many. It was the conception of the 
ex-King of Bavaria, when Prince 
Louis. The execution is, perhaps, 
neither as perfect, nor grand as the 
conception ; but still it is a noble 
thing, placed on the crest of the hill. 
It is approached by long flights of 
steps and terraces ; and, in the clear 
atmosphere of that region, its cream- 
coloured columns gleam softly and 
sunnily to a great distance, and fix the 
memory of it on the mind of the tra- 
veller, as an object of unique pleasure 
ever afterwards. The structure con- 
sists of one vast hall, paved with va- 
rious coloured marbles, and lined on 
either side with the busts of the men 
who have shed lustre upon Germany, 
upon humanity. The men of historic 
repute of remoter ages, of whom no 
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likeness exists, are commemorated by 
votive tablets set in the wall. This 
reunion of the great princes, poets, 
painters, authors, musicians, is, as it 
were, a collection of the scattered rays 
of past glory into a perpetual halo for 
the brow of Germany, and the Wal- 
halla is truly what Lamartine de- 
scribes the Parthenon to be — " A poesy 
in stone." 

A poesy— all the more beautiful that 
it is true to the instincts of sublimated 
humanity, and is the embodiment of 
glorious realities. But we dwell upon 
it here more to record the estimate 
that some nations make of their great 
men, and the value they attach to en- 
during monuments. Having always 
in view what is practicable, as well as 
what may be to be desired, we do not 
mean to suggest a Walballa to Irish 
genius now ; but we wish, that what- 
ever form the testimonial to Moore 
may assume, it shall be in the same 
direction — a public object of admira- 
tion — an ornament by its artistic ele- 
gance, in the native city of the Poet, 
as well as a tribute of feeling to his 
memory, 

The originators of the present move- 
ment, have wisely avoided, for the 
public testimonial, either cemetery or 
church. In either we have ever been 
averse to monuments, which indicate 
human pride rather than feeling, and, 
at all events, such only as truly indi- 
cate grief are admissible. But the 
monument of a great poet is not the 
expression of grief, though those who 
seek to raise it may sorrow for his 
loss ; but a memorial of a nation's 
gratitude and pride. 

There may and must be much of the 
feeling actuating those who erect such 
memorials, which Moore so beautifully 
expressed in his lines on the death of 
Grattan :— 

" Shall the harp, then, be silent, when he who 
first gave 
To oar coantry a name, is withdrawn from 
all eyes ? 
Shall a minstrel of Erin stand mute by the 
grave 
Where the first, where the last of her 
patriots lies ? 
"No— faint tho* the death- song may fall 
from his lips, 
Tho' his harp, like his soul, may with 
shadows be crwt, 
Yet, yet shall it sound, *mid a nation's 
eclipse, 
And proclaim to the world what a star had 
been lost." 
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Yea, it is our duty, at well as our 
labour of love, to '* proclaim to the 
world what a star hath been lost." 
The " minstrel of Erin," now passed 
to the same realm of spirits as the great 
•' patriot* * whom he thus immortalised 
in verse, may have left none so adequate 
to embalm bis memory. Nor does he 
need it : whilst language survives, the 
name of Moore can never perish from 
the minds of men. But he has not 
alone immortalised his own name, be has 
left in his melodies, a deathless legacy of 
fame to his native land ; and with pride 
and exultation, however we deplore his 
loss, should we raise a material monu- 
ment, to testify to the world and to 
future generations what " a star hath 
been lost." 

By a curious coincidence, the last 
of those delicious melodies, which have 
so linked soul, sentiment, and song 
together, as to come ever fresh upon 
the ear, and to afford almost equal 
pleasure in perusal, so eternal are the 
principles and feelings they con- 
vey ; — the last of those strains was de- 
dicated to him with whom, conjointly, 
they were commenced — Sir John Ste- 
venson ; and by a strange provision of 
poetical justice, are far more appro- 
priate to the Poet than to the Musician 
— in fact, so true, so appropriate, as to 
seem the foreshadowed epitaph for him- 
self:— 



44 Silence is in oar festal halls — 

Sweet son of song ! thy course is o'er ; 
In vain on thee sad Erin calls. 

Her minstrel* b voice responds no more ; 
All silent as the Eolian shell 

Sleeps at the clo?e of some bright day, 
When the sweet breeze, that waked its swell 

At sunny morn, hath died away. 

44 Yet, at our feasts, thy spirit long 

Awak'd by Music's spell, shall rise ; 
For name so linked with deathless t>ong, 

Partakes its charm and never dies ; 
And even within the holy fane. 

When music wafts the soul to heaven, 
One thought to him, whose earliest strain 

Was echoed there, shall long be given.** 

The appropriateness of this last verse 
to Moore himself can best be appre- 
ciated by those who have heard that 
glorious outpouring of sacred melody, 
" Sound the loud timbrel," sung in a 
house of worship 1 How prophetically 
true, too, are the lines in the fourth 
verse : — 



u And sung those songs, whose orery tune. 
When bard and minstrel ling have past. 

Shall still, in sweetness all their own, 
Embalm'd by fame, undying last.* 

The closing verse, like the last note 
of the dying swan, seems the sweetest 
and the fondest, for it is addressed to 
the Erin of the Poet's affections : — 



44 Yes, Erin, thine alone the 1 

Or, if thy bard have shared the crown, 
From thee the borrowed glory came. 

And at thy feet is now laid down. 
Enough, if Freedom still inspire 

His latest song, and still there be, 
As evening closes round his lyre, 

One ray upon its chords for thee." 

Similar to the happy admixture of 
graceful imagery and warm feeling 
should be the proposed monument to 
Moore. The inspiration for it should 
be drawn from his own poetry. Sculp- 
tural art, which has, nevertheless, its 
own high range of poetic conception, 
could never embody sufficiently die 
flowery idealism of the Poet ; but the 
work of marble or bronze will attain 
much from the locality in which it is 
placed.. 

Even an open-air testimonial, the 
most suitable and public, requires judg- 
ment in the selection of the site. The 
noisy carrefour is not the place m 
which the spectator can enjoy or pro- 
perly read the lesson of its erection. 
To say nothing of the risk the gazer 
runs of premature immortality to him. 
self by furious charioteers, the noise and 
dust are disturbing accidents ; and the 
Poet's monument, be it statue or such 
other structure as may be devised, 
whilst it should be in a public place in 
the city, free of access to all, should yet 
have space about it, and comparative 
quiet. Such share of sunshine as city 
atmosphere permits; such green sod 
beneath and leafy umbrage around, as 
might tempt the birds to nestle in the 
branches, and greet the morning sun 
with the carol of their song, in honour 
of its favourite child. 

Such a spot may easily be found in 
Dublin; and its citizens have a peculiar 
interest, besides their national and 
local pride, as being the Poet's fellow- 
citizens, in securing, by generous 
promptitude, an object of universal in- 
terest, which the traveller from the re- 
motest regions of the earth would love 
to visit. Who visits Edinburgh with- 
out seeing the monument of Scott ?— 
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-who visits Antwerp without seeing the 
statue of Rubens ? — or Rouen, without 
seeing Joan of Arc? And who could 
-visit Dublin — who, at least, with soul 
for poetry or music— without visiting 
[Moore's testimonial ? 

Not only was Moore born in Dublin, 
but he spent the first nineteen years of 
his life m it, and his warmest feelings 
-were connected with it He was no undis- 
tinguished alumnus of Trinity College ; 
ana the first poems which brought him 
into public notice — his translation of 
** Anacreon "— were written under the 
inspiration of Alma Mater, Whenever 
Moore visited Dublin, he was a feted 
guest ; it is but natural, therefore, that 
JDublin, and all it boasts of noble and 
distinguished, should zealously concur 
to raise an enduring monument to 
Moore in his native city. 

Some of our English cotemporaries, 
who took for nothing good "out of 
Egypt," vented, rather malapropos, 
some spleen upon us for neglect of our 
great men. Bentley was savage with 
X>ublin for not raising a voice of la- 
ment for Tom Moore, even whilst the 
subdued echoes of the eloquent speakers 
in the library of Oharlemont House 
-were tingling in our ears ; and the Art 
Journal suggested the formation of a 
committee in London to provide a mo- 
nument to Moore, as it was hopeless to 
expect Ireland to stir in the matter, 
inasmuch as she neglected her great 
men " living and dead." The counter- 
hit to this hard-aimed blow was given 
in the committee — already formed «t 
Dublin, the money already actually sub- 
scribed, and the communications open 
with London for the establishment of 
a committee of co-operation. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the life-long 
friend of Moore, being the noble leader 
there, as with e<pial propriety the Earl 
of Charlemont is in Dublin. 

As in the matter of a tribute to 
Moore, we would cultivate unanimity, 
we shall no further allude to such 
silly attacks ; but as a broad question 
we must ask is it so universally 
true, that Ireland neglects her great 
men "living or dead?" Falsehood, 
passed as current, obtains the value of 
truth ; therefore, we enter a veto against 
this writer's assertion. The grateful 
feelings of Irishmen purchased a noble 
estate for Grattan. There are statues 
of Grattan and of O'Connell. After 
the lapse of many years the remains of 
Curran have been transferred to his na- 



tive land, and a cenotaph is raised over 
them in Glasnevin Cemetery— where 
also O'Connell is interred, and to his 
memory a triune monument is not only 
designed, but the funds for its erection 
more than two-thirds provided. 

We are free sometimes to rebuke our 
countrymen for want of unanimity and 
perseverance in such objects. We 
often quarrel with our own, but resent 
the harsh word of the stranger. Irish- 
men have their failings, but want of 
generous impulse, or grateful affection, 
is not amongst them ; and if they have 
been hitherto deficient in that class of 
enduring memorials which wealthier 
and more united communities can 
boast, we trust a new spirit is growing 
up, and a new era will be inaugurated 
by a testimonial to Moore, who has a 
singular claim on the unanimous out- 
pouring of affection. 

For nearly two years the genius 
which had delighted millions was 
veiled, and the shadows of death gra- 
dually clouded the brightness of the 
setting luminary. Moore slumbered 
out existence, and Ireland awaited till 
the hour of his translation to another 
sphere should let loose the tongue of 
acclamation. That hour is come, and 
Ireland asserts her share in the immor- 
tality of that intellect which by poesy, 
song, and independent aspiration of 
souI7 has long won the world's ap- 
plause. From the palace and the cot- 
tage, the appeal which has gone forth 
to national sympathy and the love of 
the beautiful will meet a response. 

For it is not in the palace, nor the 
mansion where wealth and cultivated 
taste preside, alone, that the thrilling 
melodies of Moore are heard or trea- 
sured. There, the classic imagery of 
the poet, and the educated beauty of 
his style, may be most highly appre- 
ciated; but the deep passion of his 
song, its patriotic aspiration, are not 
veiled from the uneducated by the ele- 
gance of his diction. Rather, for such 
is the true result of purity of language, 
the "thoughts that burn," or tne 
strains that melt, are brought home to 
the least educated. We know that 
even Moore himself thought that, per- 
haps, too much refinement pervaded 
the "Melodies" to make them entirely 
popular ; but the more we study 
those matchless lyrics, the more we 
feel convinced that all that is essential 
— all that is most beautiful in tbem — 
is clothed in words so few, so simple, 
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* to tefl. bosne to the hearts even </ 
the humblest of his countrymen. 

Kor en we doubt that among* the 
dearest relics of Fatherland which the 
wandering Irishman carries in has 
heart of heart* are the melodic* of the 
land of his both; and that whether 
in the buttle of the crowded city of 
strangers— on the wide ocean, or the 
broad savannah in the log-hot of the 
forest, or aa be drives hit team-— ever, 
ever onward, orer the vast prairie, no 
Irishman with a heart or an ear, can 
fail to chaunt betimes some melody of 
Moore's. Or if, perchance, another 
sing them, to feel emotions — which 
we have felt, not in banishment or 
solitude, but even in the gay $aLm of 
other lands —awaking that indescrib- 
able "home sickness" said to be pe- 
culiar to the wandering natives of 
insular or mountainous countries. 
Such emotions are difficult to describe ; 
but Moore himself has pictured simi- 
lar in his exquisite lines on " Music," 
when he says : — 

" Oh, how welcome breathes the strain ! 

Wakening thoughts that long have slept ; 
Kindling former smiles again 

In faded eyes that long have wept* 1 

And if, perchance, long habituation 
to tho fame of Moore have deadened 
any to its freshness or full value — if 
the changes of fashion have oblite- 
rated in any the vividness of the first 
admiration of his melodies — if the 
clouded interregnum of his intellect 
have dulled in any the sense of his 
greatness: read but a melody— hear 
but an air truly played, and the 
matchless eloquence of the Poet will 
resume its sway. This, truly, is the 



great power 



rekhadfing in others to re- 
the fee of feeling, and 
awaking the sense of gratitude. Take, 
reader, the conclusion of these fines on 
"Music" — perhaps the most perfect ut- 
terance of n%e s e ns itiv e rapture from 
which they sprung — and say do not 
we, and will not men ever after, owe 
a debt to him, who could so truly em- 
body sentiments, eternal in their na- 
ture, but untranslatable, save by the 
made power of one — of on* who, like 
Shakespeare, clothes the thoughts c£ 
every man in simple speech, and un- 
ravels to our mind's eye the mystery 
of our own sensations, thus :— 

44 like the gale, that sighs along 

Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song 

That once was heard in happier boms ; 
FHTd with balm, the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers have sank in death ; 
So when Pleasure's dream is gone 

Its memory lives in Music's breath. 

" Music, oh, bow faint, how weak ! 

Language fades before thy spell ! 
Why should feeling ever speak, 

When thou can'st breathe her soul so 
well? 
Friendship's balmy bonds may feign ; 

Love's are ev*n more fcuse than they : 
Oh ! 'tis only Music's strain 

Can sweetly soothe and not betray." 

We forgive the tise-mqjeste here to 
the Poet's own eloquent thoughts for 
the happy expression they convey of 
the otherwise ineffable magic of mu- 
sic — the pervading spirit of his own 
inspiration — the voice of diurnal na- 
ture, and, we are led to hope, the 
language of nature realms of bliss. 
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For the last six or seven years, La 
Plata affairs have been an enigma to 
the general public. The locality where 
the little-known proceedings were go- 
ing on could be found out by reference 
to the map ; but what all the fighting, 
revolting, blockading, and protocoling 
was about, few persons out of the Fo- 
reign-Office could telL Now and then, 
a question was put in Parliament about 
the matter ; but the answer was either 
so cart, or contained so many allusions 
to unknown personages and events, 
that ordinary readers were not a whit 
the wiser. Of Rosas, indeed, we had 
heard, " by the hearing of the ear," as 
a despot by no means scrupulous as to 
how he got rid of his opponents ; but 
as to the war itself, it was generally set 
down as one of those convulsionarv dis- 
orders which have become chronic in the 
South American republics, of no earthly 
importance to us nationally, and likely 
to burn itself out at last with little 
smoke and no noise. The news brought 
us two months ago, however, of the bat- 
tle of Santos Lugares, and the capture 
of Buenos Ayres by Rosas' antagonists, 
made people prick up their ears ; and 
the arrival at Devonport of Rosas in 
person, brought confirmation strong 
of the conclusion of the war. As this 
newly-finished struggle on the shores 
of the Rio Plata is not uninteresting, 
and is possessed of much commercial 
importance, we propose to devote a few 
pages to its consideration. 

Until the year 1810, the sceptre of 
Spain extended over the greater part 
of the New World. Besides the vast 
territories of Mexico and California 
in the northern half of that continent, 
it possessed the whole of South Amc- 
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rica, except Patagonia and Brazil — 
the former independent, the latter be- 
longing to the crown of Portugal. 
Some idea of the value of these co- 
lonial possessions of Spain may be 
formed from the fact, that the exports 
from the mother country to these alone 
annually amounted to fifteen millions 
sterling, or not far short of the whole 
exports of Great Britain to her co- 
lonies at this moment, which do not 
amount to sixteen millions and a-half. 
During the mortal struggle with Na- 
poleon, which commenced in 1808, 
Spain was able to do nothing to main- 
tain its authority in the New World ; 
and at length in 1810, when the whole 
country except the Isle of Leon was in 
the hands of the- French, and the go- 
vernment of Spain was virtually vested 
in the inhabitants of Cadiz — the very 
city which enriched itself by its mo- 
nopoly of the colonial commerce — the 
American provinces resolved to declare 
themselves independent. They were 
too valuable possessions, however, to 
be abandoned without a struggle ; and 
no sooner was the European war ter- 
minated by the overthrow of Napoleon, 
than G enera l Murillo, the best of the 
SpanTsTT commanders, trained under 
Wellington, was despatched from Cadiz 
with twelve thousand men, and speedily 
revived the sinking courage of the 
Royalists— Bolivar, the great leader of 
the Indepelrulents, oemg forced to fly 
to Jamaica, where he endeavoured to 
raise funds from the English merchants 
for a renewal of the war. For three 
years this deplorable struggle between 
the Royalists and Independents con- 
tinued — success, on the whole, inclining 
to the side of the former : when two 
2 z 
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unlooked-for event* occurred, which 
finally decided the coolest the other 
war. One of these was the revolt at 
Cadiz, in January 1820, of the whole 
army, twenty thousand strong, destin- 
ed for South America — an event which 
was followed by a democratic revolu- 
tion in the government at Madrid, and 
the resignation by General Morfllo, 
who was deeply implicated with tne 
Boyalist party, of the command he had 
so long and ably maintained in the 
New World. The other was the insi- 
dious intervention of Britain in favour 
of the in dependents* Altnougft~we 
"were then in the closest alliance with 
Spain, loans to a great extent were 
advanced by English capitalists to the 
insurgent authorities; and stations were 
openly appointed at London, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Liverpool* and other places, 
to enrol recruits for British legions to 
serve in South America. These troops 
soon acquired a most formidable con- 
sistency from the number of discharged 
soldiers from Wellington's army who 
joined their ranks, and who communi- 
cated to them the inestimable advan- 
tages of discipline and experience. 
Above ten thousand men, a large pro- 
portion of whom were Peninsular ve- 
terans, were sent out at different 
I periods between the years 1817 and 
/ 1820; and although not half that num- 
ber ever appeared in the field, from 
the dreadful mortality which attacked 
them in their depot in the unhealthy 
island o f Marguerite they sufficed 
totally to overthrow tbe Spanish power 
in Venezuela, by the battle of Cara- 
bobo, and hence allowed Bolivar after- 
wards to march into Peru, and put the 
finishing stroke to the war by nis vic- 
tory over the Royalists at Ayacucho. 

Never was there a Revolution from 
which more was expected, or which 
terminated more disastrously. Un- 
! prepared for freedom, the South Ame- 
[ ricans fell into a series of political 
■ calamities almost without a parallel, 
and so frequent in their recurrence, 
that history, in despair, has ceased at- 
tempting to trace their thread. Such 
was the ferocity of the combatants 
during the long wars of the Revolu- 
tion, that the population was reduced 
nearly one-half; some of the greatest 
cities were depopulated ; and com- 
merce shared, proportionably, in the 
general decline. The mines, both in 
Mexico and in Peru, for long ceased 
to be worked ; so that, from 1810 to 



1830, the average annual supply of 
the precious metals was not more than 
a third of what it had been in the 
twenty years preceding. The efiect of 
this diminution on the civilised world 
was incalculable — especially as it oc- 
curred at a time when the re-establish- 
ment of peace had greatly augmented 
the commercial intercourse of the 
world; when an increasing popolatiom 
called for an enlargement of the c 



lating medium ; and when the general 
progress of luxury was yearly absorb- 
ing a larger quantity of the precious 
metals in plate and objects a* private 
ornament. England, which had re- 
cently been the great workshop of the 
world, and the centre of all conuner- 
cial intercourse, experienced the dis- 
astrous effects of this change mora 
powerfully than any other country. 
Combined with the simultaneous con- 
traction of the currency by the Act of 
1819, which compelled the Bank of 
England to resume its payments in 
gold, it exercised a more ruinous in- 
fluence on private fortunes in England 
than anything recorded in her annals. 
Thence the gradual decline of prices, 
which was felt as so sore an evil by the 
commercial classes, and which is "only 1 
now being fully counteracted by the ex- , 
traordinary influx of Califbrnian and \ 
Australian gold. The feverish excite- ] 
mentof 1828 and 1824,originating chief- 
ly in the unbounded expectations of com- 
mercial prosperity which were enter- 
tained from the establishment of South 
American independence, only aug- 
mented the general distress, by the 
frightful monetary catastrophe in which 
it terminated. All attempts to work 
the mines by British capital failed, in 
consequence of the turbulence and in- 
security of the country ; and above a 
hundred and fifty millions of British 
money were lost in those mining 
speculations, or in loans to the faith- 
less insolvent republics of the New 
World. All classes suffered by this 
diminution in the supply of the pre- 
cious metals, and consequent fall in 
the money-price of articles (except the 
fundholders and capitalists, who have 
proportionably gained) ; and thence 
that general discontent and desire for 
change which resulted in the Reform 
Bill of 1 832. Such was the fruit which 
England reaped from its insidious aid, 
in defiance of solemn treaties, to dis- 
member the Spanish empire, and assist 
revolution among a people unprepared 
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for freedom. u France, as the natu- 
ral consequence of, and just retribu- 
tion for her iniquitous interference in 
the North American insurrection, re- 
ceived the Revolution of 1789, and 
twenty years of bloodshed ; England, 
for her perfidious support of the South 
American revolt, received fifteen years 
of distress, and the Revolution of 
1882. "• 

The most important of these Repub- 
lics, in regard to extent and geogra- 
phical position, is that of La Plata, 
called also the Argentine Republic,, 
which is a "confederacy or a dozen 
small provinces, on the model of the 
United States. Its territory, 1200 
miles long by more than 600 in ave- 
rage breadth, forms a parallelogram 
more than three and a-half times the 
size of France, and includes the vast 
plain or valley-land watered by the 
broad streams of the Paraguay, Para- 
na, and Uruguay, whose united em- 
bouchures constitute the estuary styled 
the Rio de la Plata— in the same way 
aa the river Garonne in France has 
a different title (the Gironde) at its 
mouth than in the upper part of its 
course. Two-thirds of the La Plata 
territory lie north of the latitude of 
this estuary. The portion to the south 
extends uninterruptedly from the 
Andes to the Atlantic, but the north- 
ern and larger portion is separated 
from the sea by brazil and the inde- 
pendent State of Uruguay. Its po- 
pulation exceeds a million, but its ex- 
act amount has never been ascertain- 
ed. Five-sixths of the country consist 
of plains; but, despite its numerous 
magnificent rivers, it is far from being 
the fertile region it is so generally 
supposed, and a large portion of its 
extent is condemned bv nature to per- 
petual sterility. Such is the sandy, 
arid, and uninhabitable desert, lying 
between the Salado and Rio Dolce, as 
•well as the great Salt Desert of Sa- 
linas, stretching westwards from the 
latter river — both of which form por- 
tions of the Gran Chaco, a vast plain 
lying in the northern half of the Ar- 
gentine territory. The great southern 
plain, called the Pampas, one-half 
larger in extent than all France, is 
fortunately of a different character. 
It is almost a dead level over its whole 



expanse, and is interspersed with in- 
numerable lakes ; but these, as well as 
most of the rivers which feed them, 
are brackish, and the soil is strongly 
impregnated with salt. Singularly 
enough, however, perfectly fresh and 
drinkable water is found at the depth 
of twenty or thirty feet. 

Substantially, the Pampas are di- 
vided into several regions, differing in 
climate and produce, though under the 
same latitude. On starting from Buenos 
Ayres, the traveller finds himself in the 
first of these regions, which stretches 
westwards for 108 miles, covered alter- 
nately with clover and thistles; the 
second region, extending 450 miles, 
produces long grass ; and the third, 
which reaches to the base of the Cordil- 
leras, is a continuous grove of low trees 
and shrubs. "The second and third 
of these regions have a nearly uniform 
appearance throughout the year, for 
the trees and shrubs are evergreens, 
and the immense plain of grass only 
changes its colour from green to brown; 
but the first region varies with the four 
seasons of the year in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. In winter, the leaves 
of the thistles are large and luxuriant, 
and the whole surface of the country 
has the rough appearance of a turnip- 
field. The clover at this season is rich 
and strong ; and the sight of the wild 
cattle grazing in full liberty on such 
pasture is very beautiful. In spring, 
the clover has vanished, the thistles 
have extended their leaves along the 
ground, and the country still looks like 
a rough crop of turnips. In less than 
a month, the whole region becomes a 
luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, 
which have suddenly shot up to a 
height often or eleven feet, and are all 
in lull bloom. The path is hemmed in 
on both sides ; the view is compara- 
tively obstructed ; not an animal is to 
be seen ; and the stems of the thistles 
are so close to each other, and so 
strong, that, independent of the prickles 
with which they are armed, they form 
an impenetrable barrier. The sudden 
growth of these plants is quite astonish- 
ing ; and, though it would be an un- 
usual occurrence in military history, 
yet it is really possible that an invading 
army, unacquainted with the country, 
might be imprisoned by these thistles 



• See " Alison's Europe," chap, lxvii. and his " England in 1815 and 1845, w in the lat- 
ter of which works he treats this important subject at length. 
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before it had time to escape from them. 
The summer is not over before the 
scene undergoes another rapid change. 
The thistles suddenly lose their sap and 
Terdure, their heads droop, the kaves 
shrink and fade, the stems become 
black and dead, and they remain 
rattling with the breeze against one 
another, until the violence of the pam- 
pero (or hurricane of the Pampas) levels 
them with the ground, where they 
rapidly decompose and disappear ; the 
clover rushes up, and the scene is again 
Terdant. The vast region of grass in 
the Pampas for four hundred and fifty 
miles is without a weed, and the region 
of wood is equally extraordinary. The 
trees are not crowded, but in their 
growth such beautiful order is observed, 
that one may gallop between them in 
every direction. The whole country 
is in such beautiful order, that if cities 
and millions of inhabitants could sod. 
denly be planted at proper intervals 
and situations, the people would have 
nothing to do but to drive out their cat- 
tle to graze ; and, without any previous 
preparation, to plough whatever quan- 
tity of ground their wants might re- 
quire. 

" The climate of the Pampas is sub- 
ject to great difference of temperature 
in summer and winter, though the 
changes are very regular. The winter 
is as about as cold as our month of 
November, and the ground at sunrise is 
always covered with white frost, but 
the ice is seldom more than one-tenth 
of an inch thick. In summer, the sun 
is oppressively hot. The difference, 
however, between the atmosphere of 
Mangoda, San Luis, and Buenos Ayres, 
which are all under nearly the same 
latitude, is very great. In the two for- 
mer (that is to say, in the regions of 
wood and grass), the air is extremely 
dry ; there is no dew at night ; in the 
hottest weather there is apparently 
very little perspiration, and the dead 
animals lie on the plain dried up in 
their skins. But in the province of 
Buenos Ayres (or in the regions of 
clover and thistles), vegetation clearly 
announces the humidity of the climate, 
and the dead animals on the plain are 
in a rapid state of putrefaction. The 
travelling across the Pampas is a very 
astonishing effort. The country has no 
road, but a track, which is being con- 



stantly changed. The bate, termed 
posts, are at different distances, but, oa 
an average, about twenty miles from 
each other ; and in travelling with car- 
riages, it is necessary to send a man 
before to request the Ganchos to col- 
lect their horses. The country is in- 
tersected with streams, rivulets, and 
rivers, with pantanos (marshes), &c«, 
through whicn it is absolutely necessary 
to drive. In some instance*, strange 
as it may seem, the carriage goes 
through a lake, which, of course, is not 
deep. The banks of the rivulets are 
often very precipitous ; and " I con- 
stantly remarked," says Sir Francis 
Head, " that we drove over and through 
places which, in Europe, any nuutarr 
officer would, I believe, without hesi- 
tation report as impassable."* 

Many of the minor plains are of a 
very different character from either this 
or the Gran Chaco ; and some, as those 
of Tucuman, yield corn and maize, rice, 
tobacco, the sugar-cane, &c, in the 
greatest abandance. In general, the 
north-western provinces are the most 
productive of grain ; while the eastern 
provinces, or those between the Parana 
and the Uruguay, and the south-eastern 
ones, abound most in cattle, and fur- 
nish the greater portion of the exports 
from Buenos Ayres. 

The Pampas are true American 
JSteppes, and their roving inhabitants 
(Gauchos and Indians) are the Tartars 
of the New World. Yet, although 
the vast plains of South America are 
identical in character with those of 
Northern and Central Asia, a Nomadic 
race was unknown in the early history 
of the former continent. Had they eau 
isted, the long-established and bigUr- 
civilised empires which arose in the 
New World, would have undergone 
the same vicissitudes and downfais a 
those of Nineveh andPersepolia, Rome 
and Byzantium, in the Old. But Ame- 
rica had originally no animals capable 
of conveying the human race from 
place to place, like the horse and 
camel, or of yielding them sustenance 
during a pastoral hie, like the cow; 
and it was not till after the Spanish 
invasion that these companions to men 
were introduced, and that the vast 
solitudes of the Pampas became peo- 
pled with countless herds, and daring 
horsemen. These Nomads, styled 



* Head's Journeys across the Pampas. 
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\ Gauchos, are the most remarkable, 
I and the most important in a military 
J point of view, of the various sections 
of the South American population. 
They are the descendants of European 
colonists, bat have not scrupled to 
intermarry at times with the native 
Indians. They are at -once the most 
active and the most indolent of human 
beings. They have the roaming pro- 
pensity and enterprising spirit which 
everywhere characterise pastoral races. 
They never accompany their flocks of , 
cattle, but merely collect them once 
a- week to see that none have strayed ; 
the rest of their time is spent in riding 
or breaking horses, or in apathetic 
indolence — sleeping, like hounds when 
the chase is over, in their rude cabins. 
Mounted on their swiftest steeds, the 
shepherds pursue the cattle at full 
gallop, each armed with a lasso, or 
rope, with a noose at the end of it, a 
spear and knife. With incredible dex- 
terity this noose is thrown so as to 
catch, occasionally at the distance of 
fifty vards, the horns or one of the 
bind feet of the flying animal, by which 
means it is thrown down, and imme- 
diately pierced with the spear — some- 
times darted from a distance. They 
fish on horseback, carry water from 
the well on horseback, and even attend 
mass on horseback — remaining at the 
church-door, seated on their steeds, 
while the ceremony is being performed. 
Rude in their manners, illiterate in 
their ideas, filthy in their persons and 
habits, they are so habituated to the 
slaughtering of cattle, that their tem- 
peraments have acquired an extraor- 
dinary degree of ferocity. Passionate , 
and revengeful, they are alike incapable 
of control by others or by themselves. 
They shed blood without scruple, on 
the slightest provocation ; and the 
inferior class of them, bound to their 
masters by no ties of gratitude or ne- 
cessity, are ever ready to fly to the 
solitudes, and, carrying with them a 
few horses and cattle, are soon beyond 
the reach of pursuit, and commence 
the roving life of independence. 

Of the many rivers which flow 
through the Plata territories, the 
largest is the Paraguay ; but after its 
junction at Corrientes with the Parana, 
it loses its own name in that of its 
tributary. At Santa Fe, the united 
stream divides into numerous branches, 
formed by pretty large islands, which 
become more frequent lower down* 



until at length the river opens into the 
estuary of La Plata, by a long but 
narrow delta. The depth at the mouth 
is seldom less than two fathoms, and 
there is an uninterrupted navigation 
for vessels of 300 tons from As- 
sumption, upwards of 800 miles from 
the mouth. It has been assumed, says 
Mr. Dadwin, that "the river, at its 
source, has only a fall of one foot per 
mile, and much less lower down its 
course; indeed a rise of only seven 
feet at Buenos Ayres maybe perceived, 
180 miles from the mouth of the Pa- 
rana. But, notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, we met, during our descent, 
very few vessels. One of the best 
gifw of nature seems here wilfully 
thrown away, so grand a channel being 
left nearly unoccupied — a river in 
which ships might navigate from a 
temperate country, as surprisingly 
abundant in some productions as desti- 
tute of others, to another possessing a 
tropical climate, and a soil, perhaps, 
unequalled in fertility in any part of 
the world. How different would have 
been the aspect of this country, if 
English, instead of Spanish colonists, 
had first sailed up this splendid river?" 
Although a large portion of this region 
is perfectly similar to the gjreat inter- 
fluvial plain of Mesopotamia, yet no- 
where have the population had energy 
enough to adopt the all-fertilising sys- 
tem of irrigation formerly practised on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and which 
still renders prolific the arid flats of 
Egypt. The inundations of the Pa- 
rana and Paraguay bear a close re- 
semblance to those of the Nile. " Both 
rivers," says Sir Woodbine Parish* 
'• rise in the Torrid zone, nearly at the 
same distance from the Eauator ; and 
both, though holding their course to- 
wards opposite poles, disembogue by 
deltas in the same latitude. Both are 
navigable for very long distances, and 
both have their periodical risings, 
bursting over their natural bounds, and 
inundating vast tracts of country. 
The Parana begins to rise about the 
end of December, soon after the com- 
mencement of the rainy season in 
the southern tropic, and increases gra- 
dually till April, when it begins to 
fall somewhat more rapidly till the 
beginning of July. A second rising, 
called repunte, is occasioned by the 
winter rains, south of the tropic of 
Capricorn, but it seldom overflows the 
banks. 
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The Uruguay river, which, in the 
lower part of its course, forms the 
boundary between the Argentine ter- 
ritories and the State of Uruguay, is 
800 miles in length ; but its course is 
broken by so many reefs and falls that 
navigation is only possible during the 
periodical floods. It joins the estuary 
of La Plata about fifty miles below the 
mouth of the Parana; and its clear, 
blue stream may be distinguished from 
the muddy stream of the latter for 
miles after their junction. The estuary 
of La Plata itself is about 185 miles in 
length, its breadth at the mouth 130 
miles ; but it gradually narrows as it 
ascends, till opposite Buenos Ayres 
it has a width of only twenty-nine 
miles. Its northern coast is in general 
high and rocky, whereas on the south 
side its shores are low, extending in. 
wards in immense pampas. Its depth 
at the mouth averages ten fathoms; 
but at Montevideo it scarcely exceeds 
three fathoms, and no vessels drawing 
more than sixteen feet of water, can 
ascend above Buenos Ayres. The 
currents are extremely irregular, both 
in rate and direction, and so powerful 
as generally wholly to conceal the 
action of the tides ; and owing to this, 
and to its sand-banks, the navigating 
of the I*lata has been styled " it In/i- 
erno de los Marinos." Such difficulties, 
however, are no permanent obstacles 
to the increased navigation of this im- 
portant river, and will be obviated in 
course of time, as those greater ones 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence are 
being now. It is very remarkable, 
however, that this estuary, which in 
the sixteenth century, is reported to 
have been deep enough for ships of any 
burden, is gradually silting up. There 
is little doubt that the vast level 
forming the Pampas is an immense 
bed of alluvial sand, quietly deposited, 
during the lapse of ages, in what was 
anciently a gulf of the Atlantic. Of 
this gulf, the estuary of La Plata 
is the only remaining portion; and 
we may expect that, at some future 
period, instead of discharging its waters 
by a wide mouth, as at present — or as 



the Nile, probably, m the most ancient 
times— thie Plata will enter the ocean 
by a delta, like the Amazon, Granges, 
and Nile of our day. 

The vast region to which these 
streams form navigable outlets, yields 
several products of great commercial 
importance. The precious metals, 
with copper, lead, iron, &c, are found 
in many parts of the country- Cotton, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, and many 
other articles of primary importance 
in the markets of Europe, may be pro- 
duced to almost any extent— the want 
of population being the chief drawback 
to the development of the vast natural 
resources of the country. But the 
chief source of wealth is the immense 
herds of horned cattle which wander 
over the wide plains of the Pampas. 
It has been estimated that in the single 
province of Buenos Ayres there are 
from three to four million head of 
cattle, and about half that number in 
the other provinces. Their numbers 
must certainly be immense, for hun- 
dreds of thousands have at times 
perished through drought or inunda- 
tion, without sensibly affecting the 
supply of the market. In the great 
drought of 1831-2, it was reckoned 
that from one and a-half to two mil- 
lions of animals died ; and the borders 
of the lakes and streamlets in the 
province of Buenos Ayres were long 
afterwards white with their bones. 
While thus possessed of many valuable 
materials for carrying on a trade with 
Europe, its wants and deficiencies 
render such a commercial connexion 
not less desirable. La Plata has hardly 
any manufactures ; almost everything 
of this kind is imported, and mostly 
from Great Britain. " The Gauche*" 
says Sir W. Parish, "is everywhere 
clothed in British manufactures. Take 
his whole equipment, examine every- 
thing about nim, and what is there (not 
of raw hide) that is not British ? If 
his wife has a gown, ten to one it is 
made at Manchester ; the camp-kettle 
in which he cooks his food, the earthen, 
ware he eats from, the knife, spurs, bit, 
are all imported from England/** 



• In the independent State of Paraguay, averaging 400 miles in length by nearly 200 in 
breadth, bounded on three sides by the rivers Paraguay and Parana, and lying between tin 
north-eastern part of the La Plata territories and the vast empire of Brazil, manufactures 
have received a considerable impulse from the truly despotic, but not unsalntary rule of the 
late diem tor, Franc a. There used to be no such thing as a good workman in Paraguay, bat 
during his ivign the exercise of ingenuity was excited, not only by necessity, but by terror. 
Ou one occasion he caused a gibbet to be erected, and threatened to hang up a poor j 
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With a Government so sharp-sighted 
as ours in all matters relating to com- 
mercial interests, it is not to be thought 
that the attention of statesmen has 
only recently been directed to so invit- 
ing a field for the enterprise of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers. It has oc- 
cupied public men for many years ; and 
so tar back as 1806, when Sir Home 
Popham attacked Buenos Ayres, a let- 
ter is extant, in which he describes the 
admirable position of the city, and of 
those rivers which fall into the estuary 
of La Plata, with regard to the com- 
merce of Great Britain. The disas- 
trous failure of that expedition, how- 
ever, when our troops were glad to get 
back to their ships by virtue of a capi- 
tulation, quickly extinguished the po- 
pular excitement in favour of making a 
settlement in that quarter ; and it was 
not till 1828 that we again appeared 
on the scene, — this time in the more 
engaging character of peacemakers. 
A war had broken out between Brazil 
and the Plata Republic, and there 
vras every prospect of the httle State of 
Uruguay — (otherwise called the Banda 
Oriental, or Eastern Confederacy), 
lying on the north shore of the estuary, 
opposite to the province of Buenos 
Ayres — falling into the hands of one or 
other of its more powerful neighbours. 
Accordingly, we interfered in its be- 
half, and the result was a treaty be- 
tween Brazil and La Plata, by which 
both States recognised its existence as 
an independent State. 

It was at this time that Don Manuel 
Rosas first appeared prominently on 
the scene. lie was the son of a wealthy 
Gaucho, proprietor of the Southern 
districts of Buenos Ayres, rich in flocks 
and herds ; and, as he grew up, young 
Rosas (as was then the custom) came 
to exercise a sort of patriarchal sway 
over his neighbourhood. With the In- 
dians he was constantly at strife; and, 
from his fort, at Guarda del Monte, he 
did his utmost to repel those murderous 
and marauding forays which, when- 
ever pressed with hunger, the abo- 
rigines made into the cultivated do- 
mains of the Spaniards. In 1828, 
when about his thirty-third year, he 



was employed by the Government of 
Buenos Ayres to fix a new Southern 
boundary-line for the State ; and the 
influence of his name went far to in- 
duce the more peaceably disposed tribes 
of the Pampas to enter into treaties 
for their lands, and to engage to co- 
operate in defending them against 
their roving and hostile brethren. Se- 
veral hundreds of them, with their 
wives and families, were located in 
the rural establishments under his im- 
mediate charge — where they were em- 
ployed in a variety of agricultural, 
pastoral, and other industrial pursuits, 
with every promise of their being 
weaned from their vagabond and pre- 
datory habits. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for that experiment, as well as 
for the peace of the Republic, whilst 
all were rejoicing at the honourable 
conclusion of the war with Brazil, the 
victorious army returning to Buenos 
Ayres, headed by their commander, 
General Lavalle, mutinied against the 
governor, General Dorrego — took pos- 
session of the capital — dissolved the 
Sala or Assembly, and set up a military 
despotism. 

The only forces which could be im- 
mediately assembled to oppose the in- 
surgents, were the country, militia 
under Rosas. With them, Dorrego 
took the field in defence of his own 
authority, and the legal institutions of 
the Republic ; but hastily collected, 
and indifferently armed, they were 
routed at the first encounter, and Dor- 
rego, being taken prisoner, was bar- 
barously put to death by the orders of 
Lavalle. This inhuman act, instead 
of terminating the contest, roused all 
who were free to act against the 
usurper, and they flocked by thousands 
to range themselves under the banners 
of Rosas, who declared his determina- 
tion never to sheath his sword till he 
had put down General Lavalle and his 
mutinous troops. A long, and most 
disastrous struggle ensued, in which, 
finally, the cause of order was every- 
where triumphant— the army broken 
up, and its rebel leaders obliged to fly 
for their lives. The people, grateful 
for the re-establishment of their legiti- 



mate who had not made some belts of the size he wanted ; and once he sentenced an un- 
fortunate smith to hard labour because he had improperly placed the sight of a cannon ! His 
arbitrary measures in regard to agriculture had more beneficial results, and produced a 
salutary effect on farming economy at large throughout Paraguay. The present President of 
Paraguay is said to be an enlightened ruler, with whom our Government hope to effect a 
commercial treaty highly favourable to the interests of our British manufacturers. 
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mate institutions, elected Rosas to be 
their Governor, in place of the unfor- 
tunate Dorrego ; and thus was that 
extraordinary man — for such he has 
certainly shown himself — first raised 
to that power which he so long held, 
and has so recently lost.* 

The Argentine Confederacy, at this 
time and subsequently, was disturbed 
by the dissensions of two violent par- 
ties, known by the respective titles of 
Unitarians and Federalists; and so 
hostile were they to each other, that 
Rosas, who was now President, and 
who belonged to the Federalist party, 
used to head his proclamations with 
the words — " Death to the savage 
Unitarians ! " Soon afterwards war 
broke out between France and La 
Plata, and the former power unlaw- 
fully availed herself of the independent 
territory of Monte Video, as a basis 
for its military operations. General 
Oribe, then President of Monte Video, 
objected to his country being made use 
of for such purposes ; but a revolution 
took place m the city, Oribe was ex- 
pelled, and General Ribeira was ap- 
pointed in his place. The new presi- 
dent forthwith joined the French in 
their operations ; a number of the Uni- 
tarian party came over from Buenos 
Ayres, and an invasion of the Argentine 
territories by-and-by commenced. Ro- 
sas availed himself of the services of 
General Oribe, and sent him at the 
head of a Buenos-Ayrean army, to en- 
counter the advancing forces of Ribeira. 
The armies met about half-way in En- 
trerios, and the Monte-Videans were 
routed. Oribe followed up his victory 
by advancing against the Oriental Re- 

Eublic, of which he claimed to be the 
jgitimate president, and finally sur- 
rounded and laid siege to the capital, 
Monte Video. 

Such is a meagre outline of the not 
very important transactions which pre- 
ceded our renewed interference with 
La Plata affairs in 1845, but it is suf- 
ficient to enable the reader to understand 
the bearing of subsequent transactions. 
Although democratic in theory — having 
a junta, chosen by popular election, and 



a senate of deputies from each province, 
the Argentine (or La Plata) Confede- 
racy is pervaded by a strong spirit of 
absolutism. The lower classes bow 
with obsequious deference to the no- 
minees of the upper ; and *' if any ap- 
peal to the people be ever made by the 
latter, it is generally from the necessity 
of supporting, by a demonstration of 
brute force, the pretensions of some 
particular candidate." When Rosas 
was called to the Presidency, he re- 
fused to act unless invested for a pe- 
riod with extraordinary powers; so 
that the government thenceforth be- 
came an absolute dictatorship. It is not 
to be denied that, in his government of 
the rude and indocile people committed 
to his charge, Rosas has displayed con- 
siderable abilities ; and that his admi- 
nistration, tyrannical as it was, had 
some advantages over the incessant and 
deplorable anarchy that formerly pre- 
vailed in most of the Spanish settle- 
ments on the Rio de la Plata. By the 
restless Gauchos, he was looked upon 
as one of themselves. He had, in fact, 
all the qualities of those rough-riders 
of the Pampas — fierce, vain, bold, 
adroit, and convinced that the world did 
not contain a greater man than himself. 
A military adventurer, he had, at one 
time or another, been at war with every 
one within his reach — with the Indians, 
with his fellow-Spaniards of Monte Vi- 
deo, with Brazil, with France and 
England, and last of all with a majo- 
rity of his own subjects. Nothing 
could exceed the arrogance of his foreign 
policy, and of his attempts to impose 
the most ruinous and humiliating re- 
strictions on the neighbouring states. 
Although the treaty of 1828 gave to 
Brazil a right to the free navigation of 
the Plata waters, Rosas threw so many 
obstacles in the way as effectually to 
bar any such commerce. Buenos 
Ayres was the head-quarters of the 
ambitious dictator; and the general 
course of his policy was to augment 
the wealth and importance of that citf 
at the expense of all the neighbouring 
states, whether independent or belong, 
ing to the confederacy, of which he 



* For the subsequent successful measures of Rosas and his lieutenant, General Pacbeeo, 
against the Indians ; for the number of Spanish women whom be rescued from a horrible 
slavery, and of crafty aborigines whom he mercilessly slew, as well as for a great variety 
of interesting details connected with the Argentine Confederacy, we woutd refer our readers 
to the new and enlarged edition of Sir Woodbine Parish's " Buenos Ayres from the Conquest,* 
1 voL 8yo., with plates. Murray, London. 1962. 
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was head. He resolved that the whole 
commerce of the great valley of South 
America should pass through his ca- 
pital of Buenos Avres ; and for this 
purpose he directed his efforts, and fi- 
Dally succeeded in closing all the other 
harbours on the estuary of La Plata. 
Monte Video, however, the capital of 
the Banda Oriental, and situated nearly 
opposite to Buenos Ayres, on the north, 
em shore of the estuary, belonged to 
an independent state, and was little 
inclined to close its harbour against the 
lucrative commerce of Europe. Rosas, 
accordingly, was glad of any excuse for 
going to war with it; and the siege 
which it stood against his forces under 
Oribe, if not quite so eventful as the 
siege of Troy, was almost as long- 
having lasted unsuccessfully for nine 
years. 

This attack on the independence of 
the Oriental Republic was as much in 
defiance of the treaty of 1828, as the 
exclusive system of Rosas was adverse 
to the interests of European commerce. 
Manifestly, it was now high time 
that foreign powers were looking after 
their own interests ; and, in com. 
phancc with the entreaties of Brazil, 
France and England again appeared 
on the scene. Lord Aberdeen, who 
was then at the head of our Foreign- 
Office, in his instructions to Mr. Gore 
Ouseley, dwelt chiefly on two points. 
The first was the preservation of the 
independence of Monte Video. "To 
this condition," said his lordship, " the 
honour of England, France, and Bra- 
zil is respectively pledged ; and it is 
one on which no compromise can be 
admitted." The other was, the free 
navigation of the river Plata and its 
tributaries upon a secure footing. " To 
open the great arteries of the South 
American Continent," he remarked, 
" to the free circulation of commerce, 
would be not only a vast benefit to the 
trade of Europe, but a practical, and 
perhaps the best, security for the pre* 
nervation of peace in America itself." 
Such were the objects for which we 
intervened in 1845; and justlv did 
Lord Aberdeen lately remark m the 
Honse of Lords, that, although seven 
eventful years had elapsed since these 
instructions were drawn up, "there 
was not one word of them to alter at 
this moment." 

On both points, however, the inter- 
vention failed ; and Lord Palmerston, 
able diplomatist though he be, did not 



properly follow out the judicious mea- 
sures of his predecessor. Prom the Jury 
of 1845, we kept an immense squad- 
ron in the Plata waters, seldom consist- 
ing of less than a dozen ships ; and, 
concurrently, France had a force there 
nearly as great. We filled Monte 
Video with our marines; we occu- 
pied the important island of Martin 
Garcia — called by some, but we know 
not with what truth, the " Gibraltar 
of South America," and commanding 
the navigation of the Parana; we 
took many merchantmen, and seized 
the Argentine fleet. But Rosas stood 
firm. A maritime blockade, however 
strictly enforced, was not sufficient to 
reduce him, while it inflicted much 
loss on the European merchants of the 

Elace. Moreover, Brazil, at whose so- 
citation we had interfered, no sooner 
saw the European forces engaged, than 
she relapsed into inaction. And at 
length, after spending a fortune in this 
unsatisfactory warfare, on the 24th of 
November 1849, we concluded a treaty 
with Rosas, which virtually gave up 
all we had been contending for — which 
stipulated for the independence of 
Monte Video, but in effect abandoned 
it, and resigned to Rosas the free navi- 
gation of the Plata and its tributaries* 
But nothing was enough for Rosas. 
In defiance of this treaty, he con- 
tinued his troops in the territories 
of Monte Video ; and the whole com- 
mercial importance of that city, as well 
as the independence of the state to 
which it belonged, wore fast disappear- 
ing under the protracted hostilities. 
The native states, however, thus left 
to themselves, took the matter into 
their own hands, and succeeded in a 
task which the united forces of Eng- 
land and France had attempted in vain. 
Brazil, it was obvious, if she had any 
regard for her future interests, could 
never submit to the conquest of the 
Monte- Videan territory by Rosas. Nor 
could Paraguay, and the other pro- 
vinces through which the tributaries 
of the Plata flow, consent that the free 
navigation of their rivers should de- 
pend on the caprice or selfish interests 
of the despot of Buenos Ayres. Ac- 
cordingly the standard of revolt was 
hoisted, and things came to a crisis. 
The origin of this important movement 
— the first outbreak of the general dis- 
content seems to have been as follows. 
Rosas had of late frequently declared 
his intention of resigning the PreaU 
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dency of the Republic on account 
of his health; and a year ago, on 
the 1st of May, 1851, the provincial 
Assembly of Entrerios, and its Gover- 
nor, Urquiza, boldly took him at his 
word, and published their acceptance 
of his resignation. In a proclamation, 
after quoting the expressed desire of 
Rosas, that he might be allowed to re- 
tire from the head of affairs, they de- 
clared " that it is the will of the people 
of Entrerios to resume the exercise of 
the powers inherent in their territorial 
sovereignty, hitherto delegated to his 
Excellency the Governor and Captain. 
General of Buenos Ayres, for the ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs and the 
direction of the matters regarding 
peace and war, of the Argentine Con- 
federacy;" and thereafter declared 
themselves competent to treat directly 
with the other governments of the 
world, until a new President should be 
appointed. This proclamation drove 
Rosas into a 'paroxysm of rage. On 
the 25th of May, he denounced Ur- 
quiza as a traitor, and had him burned 
in effigy on the Place of Buenos Ayres. 
Entrenos (which is said to have acted 
from the first at the instigation of 
Brazil) immediately avowed its inten- 
tion of supporting the independence 
of the Banda Oriental ; Paraguay and 
Corrientes joined in the movement ; 
and about the same time, an offensive 
and defensive alliance was formed be- 
tween the Oriental Republic and the 
Empire of Brazil. By wie sixth article 
of this treaty, the latter power engaged 
that " effectual aid should be render- 
ed by both the land and maritime forces 
of the empire, at the request of the 
constitutional government of the Orien- 
tal Republic of Uruguay, if any arm- 
ed movement should be made against 
its existence or authority, under any 
pretence whatsoever." Subsequently, 
Brazil entered into treaties both with 
the Oriental Republic and with all the 
River States which took part against 
Rosas. These documents were six in 
number. The first is a treaty of al- 
liance, having for its object the pre- 
servation of the independence of Uru- 
guay, and the integrity of its territo- 
ries ; the second is for regulating 
the boundaries between Brazil and 
Uruguay, hitherto a source of perpetual 
discord ; the third provides for a loan 
on the part of Brazil to Uruguay ; 
the fourth is simply an extradition 
treaty; the fifth contains the necessary 



arrangements for carrying on the war; 
and the sixth is one of commerce aad 
navigation, by which the navigation of 
the Plata, and its confluent rivers, is 
declared free for all die states on their 
borders — as free, for example, as the 
Mississippi is for all the States of the 
Union which it waters. 

About the middle of July, the Ea- 
trerian and Corrientino troops croo a cd 
the Uruguay (the boundary stream of 
the Oriental Republic), in three divi- 
sions, commanded respectively by Ge- 
nerals Urquiza^— Vivaaorro, captain- 
general of Corrientes — and Garzoo, 
commander-in-chief of the Oriental 
army. On the arrival of Garzon and his 
division on the east bank of the Uru- 
guay, Servando Gomez, Oribe's oldest 
officer, who had been sent to dispute 
the passage of the river, went over to 
the liberating army, with all his force, 
a thousand strong; and his example 
was quickly followed by several other 
Rosista officers, and the troops under 
their command. The result was, that 
the liberating army arrived on the 
banks of the Rio Negro (which flows 
diagonally through the territories of 
the Oriental Republic, and falls into 
the Uruguay near its mouth), without 
encountering the least opposition. 
Within a few days, and without firing 
a single shot, Urquiza found himself 
in possession of the northern half of 
the country, and with the entire popu- 
lation in his favour. Advancing south- 
wards, the liberating army received 
continual accessions from the ranks 
of its enemies ; and, by the time 
it reached the vicinity of Monte 
Video, its numbers amounted to nearly 
25,000 men. Meanwhile, acting in 
concert with the liberating forces, 
12,000 Brazilian troops, under Count 
Caixas, were likewise advancing upon 
Monte Video, around which city the 
remainder of Oribe's blockading forces 
still lay ; and the junction of the Bra- 
zilians and Urquiza seems to have 
taken place on the 6th or 7th of Oc- 
tober. On the morning of the 8th v 
General Oribe, whose force had been 
reduced by desertion to 4,000 men, 
capitulated; and on the same day, 
Urquiza entered Monte Video in 
triumph. In the evening the city was 
illuminated, and the citizens knew no 
bounds to their ioy, at being at length 
delivered from their nine years* state of 
siege. The personal safety of Oribe 
was guaranteed by the liberating go* 
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nerals ; his troop9 joined the standards 
of Urquiza, and not a single soldier 
of Rosas any longer remained on the 
northern shores of the Plata. 

No sooner were affairs settled in 
Monte Video, than the allied forces of 
Urquiza and the Brazilians — leaving, 
it is said, 16,000 men (an extraordi- 
nary number in the circumstances) 
behind in the Oriental Republic—- 
marched to attack Rosas in his own 
proTince. On the 24th of Decern- 
ber, the allied army, composed of 
28,000 men, and 40 pieces of artillery, 
commenced the passage of the broad 
stream of the Parana. The Brazilian 
fleet was in command of the waters, so 
that, by the 8th of January, they were 
all safely landed on the southern shore, 
in the province of Santa Fe. The inha- 
bitants welcomed them as deliverers, 
and joined the league against Rosas— 
a circumstance of great importance in 
a military point of view, as the pro- 
vince of Sante Fe cuts the communi- 
cation between Buenos Ayres and the 
insurgent states. Four thousand regu* 
lar troops in the service of Rosas here 
-went over to the ranks of Urquiza, 
whose army was still further strength- 
ened by the junction of two thousand 
Santa Fecinos. On the 10th January, 
the inhabitants of San Nicolas, the 
frontier town of the province of Buenos 
Avres, pronounced against Rosas, not- 
withstanding the proximity of a con- 
siderable force of Rosista cavalry, who 
on the same night attacked the town, 
but the citizens being well armed and 
prepared to receive them, succeeded in 
repulsing them with some loss. Com- 
modore Parker, who commanded a di- 
vision of the Brazilian squadron which 
guarded this part of the Parana, im- 
mediately despatched the brig Calliope 
and several launches, to protect the 
inhabitants, and some families who had 
taken refuge on the frontier bland, in 
case of a second attack ; while General 
Urquiza rapidly sent forward two ca- 
valry divisions, one of which, under 
Colonel Santigo Orono, came up with 
the enemy on the 13 th, and routed 
them at the first charge. 

During these operations, there oc- 
curred one of those ferocious events 



which are but too characteristic of the 
system of Rosas. There was in the li- 
berating army at this time, a cavalry re- 
giment 'five hundred strong, which had 
served under Oribe at Monte Video, 
but subsequently took service with 
Urquiza. On the night of the 10th, 
a Major Aguilar and two other officers, 
who had likewise belonged to the Ro- 
sista army in the Banda Oriental, 
bribed for that purpose, introduced 
themselves into the quarters of the re- 
giment, and incited them to revolt. 
The colonel of the regiment (Aquino, 
a distinguished officer), the lieutenant- 
colonel, and three other officers, were 
massacred in cold blood, and the re- 
volted troopers, taking horse, fled to- 
wards Buenos Ayres. They were 
pursued, however, by brigadier Me- 
dine, and a detachment of cavalry, 
who inflicted on them a bloody retri- 
bution. Only eighty escaped to Buenos 
Ayres; all the rest were either cap- 
tured and shot, or found refuge in the 
Pampas. 

In the hour of peril, a governmentlike 
that of Rosas' finds no support in the 
population which has so long trembled 
beneath its severity and its caprices. 
Even before the allied army appeared 
on the banks of the Parana, the lan- 
had assumed an unaccustomed free- 
dom. The policy of the government 
was denounced in terms that would have 
been punished, a few months before, by 
torture or by death ; and it was evident, 
that the terror by which alone the ex- 
istence of such a power had been pro- 
longed, was rapidly changing into dis- 
affection and contempt. Rosas himself 
seems to have foreseen his approaching 
downfall, for the last few weeks of his 
administration were employed in col- 
lecting means to support himself in 
exile,* rather than in preparing vigo- 
rously for defence. So early as the 1st 
of January, a letter from Buenos Avres 
states that he was concentrating all his 
forces at Santos Lugares, but that it 
was doubtful whether he would join the 
army, or embark in the English steamer 
Locust, which was waiting in the river 
for him. Some time before, however, 
he had been taking vigorous measures to 



• Other accounts say that Rosas and his daughter, when they escaped, had not even a 
change of clothes, and only very little money. He must have left large flocks and herds, 
and other property- behind him ; bat some maintain, with considerable probability, that he 
has a large sum in the English funds. 
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strengthen hit squadron, and regain the 
command of the La Plata waters. He 
had already received the English steamer 
Courrier, purchased for £13,800 ster- 
ling, and also a brig of war, which he 
had built at Trieste, and armed in Eng- 
land; and was daily expecting three 
other vessels, with ammunition and mi. 
litarv stores, from the same quarter. 

His fate was sealed, however, before 
their arrival. On the 1 5th of Jan uary , 
the army of Urquiza crossed the Ar- 
royo del Medio, the frontier stream of 
Buenos Ayres, and everywhere met 
with entire success. In a fortnight 
they drove the troops of Rosas from 
the whole northern part of the pro- 
vince, and with such loss, that of the 
13,000 horse who had opposed them since 
passing the Parana, only 1,000 crossed 
the River Conchas, within six leagues 
of the capital The route of the in- 
vaders, after entering the Buenos Ay- 
rean territory, lay across extensive 
plains, such as we nave previously de- 
scribed, covered with the tall dry grass 
of the Pampas; and the design of Rosas 
had been to set fire to the plains in 
several places at once, so as to involve 
the liberating army, and one-half the 
province, in the vast conflagration. This 
diabolical scheme, however, which might 
otherwise have been attended with a 
frightful success, was providentially 
foiled by unexpected and copious falls 
of rain, which rendered it impossible to 
spread the conflagration; and, as a 
righteous retribution on the unscrupu- 
lous despot, the very dispersion of his 
corps, in order to effect this object, en- 
sured their easy overthrow, by exposing 
them to be cut up in detail. 

Affairs were now hurrying to a crisis. 
General Pacheco repaired to Rosas' 
country-house at Palermo, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Buenos Ayres, to 
urge him to join the army at Santos 
Lugares. For long the President 
(who seems to have held himself a 
doomed man, and wished to keep 
near the sea-coast) is said to have 
excused himself, on the ground that, 
having withdrawn all the troops from 
the city, his departure would leave 
Buenos Ayres completely paralysed. 
On the 27th, however, he set out with 
all his writers and persona^ adherents, 
and advanced about half-way towards 
Santos Lugares ; but, so great was the 
general confusion, that even on the 29th 
no one knew who was to have the chief 
commaud of the troops, nor had any 



plan of defence been concerted. M< 
while our countryman, Admiral Gren- 
fell, in command of the Brazilian flees, 
seeing things coming to a crisis, left 
his station in the Parana, where he had 
assisted the passage of the allied array, 
and made sail with two steamers for 
Buenos Ayres, where three Brazilian 
corvets and a steamer were already 
at anchor. 

Urquiza continued his march from the 
Arroyo del Medio without resting ; and 
on the 31 st January came in contact with 
the vanguard of Rosas' army, posted at 
the bridge of Marques, about twenty 
miles from Buenos Ayres. It consisted 
of some 5,000 men, under Lagos and 
Sosa ; but after a brisk action, the posi- 
tion was forced by a division of Eutre- 
rians, and the 2nd Regiment of Brazi- 
lian cavalry, commanded by Colonel 
Ozorio. Urquiza, perceiving that a 
pitched battle was at hand, hastened to 
the front ; and arriving on the 2nd of 
March within haif-a-league of Santos 
Lugares, he made preparations for a 
general action on the following day. < 
In front of that village, the Rosistas 
were awaiting his attack, in an in- 
trenched position, defended by nume- 
rous field pieces, and from twenty to 
five-and-twenty thousand men, under 
the command of General Pacheco. 
Urquiza's forces are said to have been 
somewhat less ; many, probably, having ' 
been led behind in the march, or to 
protect his communications. The ac- 
tion commenced at six in the morning, 
by cannonading and charges of cavalrv, 
in which a body of Schleswig-Holstem 
horse, who had entered the Brazilian 
service after the war in the Duchies 
was ended, particularly distinguished 
themselves. The horsemen of the Pam- 
pas, wild and daring as they were, were 
no match for the strength and energy 
of Northern Europe; and the Hol- 
steiners literally roao over the Oaucbo 
ranks, as a Crusader would have dis- 
persed a swarm of Saracens, or as the 
Varangian body-guard of the Byzan- 
tine court towered over the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire. This defeat 
of the Rosista cavalry virtually de- 
cided the fate of the battle. The in- j 
fantry remained firm in the trenches ; 
but, after the ranks and spirit of the 
cavalry were broken, they must have 
fought against terrible odds. With 
them the action continued till about 
noon, when a charge of bayonets by 
Urquiza's left wing (Brazilians and 
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two regiments from Monte Video) 
drove the defenders from their intrench- 
mento. Thrice did the Rosista infantry, 
commanded by Maza, attempt to re- 
form and make a stand ; but nothing 
could withstand the victorious advance 
of the Brazilian and Monte- Videan in- 
fantry* or the impetuous charges of the 
Entrerian and Rio Grande cavalry. 
By half-past three, the rout was com- 
plete. A large body of the infantry 
was surrounded and surrendered, and 
all the artillery fell into the hands of 
the victors; but, strange to say, it is 
thought that not more than two hun- 
dred were killed and six hundred 
wounded on both sides, Urquiza hav- 
ing given strict orders to make prison* 
ers, but not to kill except in case of 
resistance. The cavalry of the con- 
quering army pursued the routed enemy 
close up to the city, but they did not 
enter it. The troops passed the night 
in Santos Lugares (a town of soldiers' 
huts, built by Rosas in 1836), and 
head-quarters were established at Ro- 
sas' quinta of Palermo. 

An unfortunate incident marked the 
close of the fight. Mr. Payne, master of 
her Majesty's ship Locust, who rode out 
to see tie nght, was met by some of the 
retreating Uauchos, who demanded his 
horse ; but on his refusing, they took 
it by force, wounding him so severely 
that he died in consequence. Rosas 
was on the field, and is said to have 
been wounded in the hand; but he 
seems to have displayed little gallantry, 
and took an early opportunity of look- 
ing after his own safety, by seeking the 
protection of our consul, Mr. Gore. 
Disguised as a marine, and with his 
daughter Manuelito in the dress of a 
sailor, he escaped on board the Locust, 
from which he was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Centaur. 

The following version of the battle, 
taken from a private letter of a Bri- 
tish resident at. Buenos Ayres, is 
worth quoting* It presents a different 
aspect of the affair from that already 
given ; but we would beg our readers, 
while perusing this article, to bear in 
mind that nothing is more difficult than 
to sift out truth from the abundant 
chaff with which all embryo history is 
enveloped:— 

" Rosas 1 line extended for about two miles 
on the edge of a gentle slope — cavahy on the 
wings, infantry in the centre, artillery in front 
and between the intervals. There is not a 
tree or house on the field of battle, except a 



house of brick or mortar, with a tower called 
Monto Caseros, which formed Rosas' ex- 
treme right, and which he occupied in force, 
and a round pigeonhouse of brick, about 
seventy yards from it. His arrangements were 
very bad (his centre and left being evidently 
without support), for he had no knowledge of 
strategy, as he himself confessed, and he was so 
demented that he refused to take the advice 
of any of his generals, some of whom told 
him that he must lose the battle. Urquiza, 
with a force of from 25,000 to 28,000 men, 
from Entrcrios, Uruguay, Corrientes, Santa 
Fe, and Brazil, arrived from the neighbour- 
hood of Moron on the evening of Monday, 
and bivouacked at a distance of about two 
miles from tho enemy. At daylight, on 
Tuesday morning, he drew up his men in a 
line, opposite Rosas' army, on the edge of 
an opposite slope, at the distance of about a 
mile. He was inferior in artillery, but much 
superior in the quality and discipline of his 
troops. The cannonading began at daylight, 
and, as I said, was heard in town. Urquiza 
commenced the battle by outflanking with 
his cavalry Rosas' left, which was com- 
pletely turned and routed, and it was some 
of these gentlemen who came early into the 
town giving out that the battle was lost, 
while their comrades were still fighting. 
While this was going on on Rosas' left, Ur- 
quiza's centre and left, composed of Brazil- 
ian and Oriental infantry, crossed the valley 
and took at the point of the bayonet the two 
houses which formed the strong positions on 
Rasas' right, while Urquiza'* cavalry on 
the left completely surrounded the whole of 
Rosas' right ; thus both his wings were 
turned. The cavalry fled, the infantry and 
artillery made a stand for a short time in a 
new position towards their former left, but it 
was only for a very brief space. Surrounded 
on all sides, they" surrendered or fled in all di- 
rections, and the rout was complete. It was 
difficult to gather exactly how long the battle 
lasted. The real fighting began probably abou t 
six, a.m., and ended near twelve. Rosas was 
on the tower of the house for some time, and 
then in the field ; at length, seeing all was 
lost, he took to flight, and, thanks to a very 
magnificent horse, and the dust and smoke of 
the battle, he succeeded in getting into town." 

The same writer thus describes the 
scene of battle some days after the 
fight:— 

" The ground for some miles in the neigh- 
bourhood of tlio battle-field was strewn with 
relics of military clothing, cither stripped 
from the dead and wounded, or cast away by 
the fugitives ; bayonets, gunstocks and bar- 
rels, scabbards, spears, and cuirasses were 
also lying about in great numbers. About 
100 dead bodies in all (Buenos Ayreans, for 
the Brazilians and Urquiza had removed 
theirs) lay in different directions over the 
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field. About fifty bodies of those who had 
been killed in defending the house of Monte 
Caaeros lay in front of it, having been taken 
out Human hair and gore covered the steps 
leading to the tower of the house, and these 
were very offensive. Cannon-balls, bullets, 
and a few discharged rockets showed where 
the line had been ; but, excepting that the 
grass was entirely trodden down, there was 
little to show that so many men had there 
contended. We returned to town through 
the encampment of Santos Lugares, which 
was now entirely deserted. Urquiza's men 
had broken into every house, and robbed it of 
everything they could make available ; all 
the doors were thrown open, the officers' 
papers covered the floors; the prison (La 
Crugia), the dread of the whole country, from 
the many deeds of atrocity committed there, 
was entirely open — the prison records lying 
about the floor, the gaoler's book, containing 
the date of admission and fate of the pri- 
soners, and among them that of the priest 
and his mistress who were shot in August, 
1848. The irons with which the poor pri- 
soners were fettered for years all lay scattered, 
to be taken by any one who pleased, for the 
whole place was given up to destruction." 

By noon, stragglers arriving from 
the field of battle brought tidings to 
the capital that the Roeista forces were 
worsted and retreating ; and General 
Manzilla, who had been named military 
governor of Buenos Ayres, at first 
made preparations for defending the 
city with the passive guard (2,500 men), 
and commenced opening trenches in 
the streets. But perceiving that the 
rout continued, and seeing Admiral 
Grenfell's squadron entering the inner 
roads to attack the city, Manzilla sent 
him a message that he would capitulate, 
and begging of him, therefore, not to 
open his fire on the city. In fact, he 
immediately went to die ministers of 
the foreign powers (England, France, 
the United States, and rortugal), re- 
questing them to obtain a capitulation 
from Urquiza which should save the 
city from sack ; and at six in the even- 
ing they proceeded to Palermo, to seek 
an interview with General Urquiza. 
This they did not obtain till next day. 

The General is described, by an 
eye-witness, as "a short man, rather 
stout, about fifty, dressed with great 
care, with patent leather boots, &c ; 
rather more like a dandy than we ex- 
pected to see ; the expression of his 
countenance is rather determined than 
benevolent, and more animal than in- 
tellectual. Soldiers were encamped in 
all directions; the grounds of the quinta 



(formerly so carefully attended to that 
men were actually employed to cleanse 
every leaf of the orange trees from dust 
with a tooth-brush) were occupied 
by men and horses, who tramped it 
down in all parts, and I fear will in- 
flict lasting injury upon it. We saw 
on the ground the bodies of two men 
who had been shot." 

The city of Buenos Ayres did not 
wholly escape the ravages of war. At 
daybreak, on the morning after the 
battle, some of the routed cavalry, as- 
suming Urquiza's badge (a piece of 
white calico passing over the head and 
shoulders, worn above their red coats, 
the only distinction between the oppos- 
ing forces), commenced plundering the 
shops. Afewof Urquiza's men quickly 
joined them; the frightened citizens 
offered no opposition ; and it looked as 
if the town was going to be sacked, 
when, about eleven o'clock, the Ame- 
rican marines, at the door of then- 
Consul, coolly shot down two men who 
were pillaging a shop in their neigh- 
bourhood. This turned the tide. An 
hour after, a division of Urquiza's 
troops, which had been sent for, came 
into the town ; the militia and many 
foreigners patrolled the streets ; and 
every man or woman found plundering 
was immediately shot down — 400 per- 
sons thus expiating their crimes. By 
Thursday order was restored ; and Ge- 
neral Urquiza issued a proclamation to 
the people on this day, congratulating 
them on the downfall of their oppressor 
and tyrant, "the monster Rosas," and 
announcing a complete amnesty to 
all except Rosas, and those Argena 
tine troops who, having been engaged 
with Onbe, in the siege of Monte 
Video, surrendered to Urquiza, in Oc- 
tober, 1851, promising never to bear 
arms against him, and which promise, 
when they came over with him to 
this place, some of them broke, and 
went over to Rosas. These he de- 
clared to be outlaws, and some of 
them, including General Santa Colo- 
nia, and General ChOabert, were shot 
by his orders. Every day citizens 
who had been proscribed and banished 
by Rosas, returned to their country. 
A provisional administration of some 
of the best men was formed, and de- 
crees, annulling Rosas' infamous laws, 
were issued, and restoring the liberties 
of the people, which, for twenty years, 
had been taken away. On the 19th, 
he entered the capital in person, at the 
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head of his army, 25,000 strong ; but, 
although there was a display of fire- 
■works in the evening, the people did 
not receive him with much enthusi- 
asm. 

So fell the power of Rosas. For 
upwards of twenty years, the history 
of the Argentine Confederacy has been 
absorbed in the personal dominion of 
this one man ; for, as the State of 
Buenos Ayres had succeeded in mono- 
polising the whole executive power of 
'what was miscalled the Confederation, 
bo Rosas has been, since 1829, the ab- 
solute ruler of Buenos Ayres. " His 
character," says the Times, in an able 
article — but which overlooks too much 
the difficulties of Rosas* position, and 
shuts its eyes to the benefits he con- 
ferred by his firm rule — 



" la a compotmd of the arrogance and 
stubborn prejudices of his Spanish descent, 
mingled with the cruelty and craft of the 
savage races of the South American Indians. 
He established his power by proscriptions the 
most ferocious and unsparing which even a 
semi-civilised community ever endured, and 
by the ascendancy he gave the Gaucho po- 
pulation of Buenos Ayres over the inhabi- 
tants of the towns. No precaution was too 
minute for his jealousy of power — no means 
of execution too sanguinary for him to em- 
ploy them. Every act of his government 
•was headed by the cry of * Death to the sa- 
vage Unitarians ; ' and the mere possession 
of a knot of blue riband, instead of the scar- 
let cockade of the Federalists, was a capital 
crime in Buenos Ayres. With an inflexible 
will, with the cunning of a fox, with egre- 
gious vanity and self-importance, and a per- 
petual distrust of every human being, except 
perhaps his daughter, he ruled in solitary 
terror over states apparently adapted by 
nature for the rapid extension of prosperity, 
happiness, and freedom. Against his rivals 
at home, or his antagonists abroad, he re- 
lied on the sole principle of terror. Blood 
flowed by his commands as freely as water, 
and the extermination of his political adver- 
saries was for years the daily business of his 
Government. But this blood was shed 
neither on the scaffold nor on the field. The 
approach of his mutes was more stealthy — 
the blow he struck more inevitable. We 
quote the words of one who was not his 
enemy when we say that he visited the city 
of Buenos Ayres like a destroying angel. 
His dagger struck his victims from behind 
an inscrutable and impenetrable shield. No 
man felt himself safe. No man went to bed 
with the assurance that he should be per- 
mitted to sleep out the night ; for, like the 
fiercer animals, the night was his time of 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXX1V. 



counsel and of action. Neither friendship, 
relationship, past service, nor even olscurity, 
was a secure protection from his mortal ven- 
geance ; and he only ceased to strike when 
the inordinate fear he had inspired sat like 
death upon the people, and rendered them 
absolutely prostrate to his will." 
* 

Such was his tenacity and daring, 
that ho succeeded in beating off several 
successive invasions of French and 
English squadrons, and in defeating or 
deluding a whole series of diplomatic 
agents, until the affairs of the lliver 
Plate became the opprobium of the 
first government of the world. He 
endeavoured to sow dissensions be- 
tween the English and French agents 
in their negotiations with him, and 
affected a preference for this countiy. 
But nothing could surpass the insolent 
language in which he spoke of Great 
Britain in his last message ; and wheu 
Mr. Southen was sent out as our Pleni- 
potentiary, he refused, for weeks and 
months, to receive him in that capa- 
city. An edict even appeared an- 
nouncing that any Englishman from 
the squadron taken on the Argentine 
territory should be made away with ; 
and, to prove that this was no idle 
threat, no redress has ever been ob- 
tained for the murder of Lieutenant 
Wardlaw. Such is a brief summary 
of the acts and policy of a man whose 
recent fall has again demonstrated that 
a power founded upon terror may be un- 
bounded, but is never secure. Had Ge- 
neral Rosas employed his authority 
differently — had he encouraged the alli- 
ance and enterprise of European na- 
tions, respected life and property, 
established law, and given force and 
reality to the Confederation — he might 
now be regarded as the Washington of 
South America, instead of being ab- 
horred as a ruler who reminds us of 
the tyrants of antiquity. 

It now only remains for our diplo- 
matists to open up for our commerce 
the vast region of La Plata ; and we 
rejoice to see, from recent debates in 
Parliament, that effective measures are 
being taken for this purpose. The 
English and French joint naval mission 
which is about to sail for the River 
Plate, with equal forces and common 
instructions, under the command of 
Sir Charles Hotham and Admiral 
Suin, will arrive, we trust, in time to 
witness the commencement of a new 
3 A 
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era of peaee and freedom in the Argen- 
tine Confederation; and we know that 
it is the earnest desire of both Go- 
vernments to promote these laudable 
objects, without any unne ces s ar y inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the 
country. It may be hoped $at Gene- 
ral Urquiza will continue to display 
the same ability and moderation in 
government which hare marked Ids 
conduct of the late successful cam- 
paign. He was himself educated in 
Buenos Ayres, and served under Rosas, 
bat rose by bis own merits and cou- 
rage to be elected President of the 
State of Entrerios. He commanded 
the division of that province in the 
army which invaded the Banda Ori- 
ental under Oribe in 1842, and con- 
tinned to support tbe cause of Rosas 
until he became satisfied that his 
system was based on war and per- 
secution, which could never restore 
order or happiness to the co un try. 
Urquiaa then threw off the yoke, al- 
lied himself to Brazil, raised the siege 
of Montevideo at the head of the com- 
bined army, and eventually marched 
upon Buenos Ayres, where the power 
or Rosas was speedily overthrown. 
Urquiza is now in possession of com* 
plete authority in the Argentine Con- 
federation. He is in friendly inter- 
course with Don Carlos Lopes, the 
present enlightened President of the 
State of Paraguay, and we hope to 
learn that these able men have restored 
constitutional government to the Re- 
publics on the eastern coast of South 
America, and have opened the rivers 
of that magnificent territory to the 
commerce and immigration of all 
nations. 

The three great battles which have 
marked the history of South America, 
are those of Carabobo, Ayacucho, 
and Santos Lugares. On the first of 
these occasions, the battle was decided 
against the Royalist forces of Old 
Spain by British valour alone. After 
a fatiguing mountain-march, the Inde- 
pendents came face to face with the 
enemy. The Columbian infantry, who 
formed the first line, were dispersed 
like chaff by the Royal regiment of 
Burgos ; the insurgent cavalry were so 
wearied that they could not stir a step 
to protect the fugitives ; and the Roy- 
alists, taking the second line, composed 
of twelve hundred British, for Creoles, 
boldly advanced against them with level- 



led bayonets. They soon, discovered 
their mistake. The wort « chargel" 
was ^ives in the British line ; and the 
Spaniards, as they advanced in disordsr 
to achieve what they fancied an easy 
victory, beheld the dense and steadv 
line of the English emerging; wit* 
deafening cheers and levelled bayonets, 
through the smoke. That charge 
decided the independence of South 
America, east of the Andes, — the bat. 
tie of Ayacucho achieved the same re- 
snlt on the shores of the Pacific. The 
conflict there was almost an exact pa- 
rallel to that of Marengo. Tbe Inde- 
pendent infantry was rooted, and all 
teemed lost; when General Miller, 
whose brigade of Ganchos waa tbe 1 
republican reserve, led his wild I 
of the Pampas to charge the 1 \ 
Royalists in flank. Tbe Spanish ranks, 
disordered by success, were completely 
broken, then- artillery taken, and, as 
at Marengo, a handful of horsemen 
snatched victory from the grasp of a 
whole army. Thus the horsemen of 
the Pampas were the heroes of the 
western war; the soldiers of Northern 
Europe of the eastern. It remained 
for the battle of Santos Lugares to 
bring these rivals to the same field, 
and there the sabres of the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners bore away the palm from 
the lances of the Gauchoa, 

The tide of war, which has so long 
rolled over the South American plains, 
has thus, for the present, subsided. 
Permanent peace is as yet hardly to 
be looked for; but it cannot be denied, 
that both east and west of the Andes, 
the Republican Governments have been 
gradually assuming a greater appear- 
ance of stability, and we may yet see 
them become as peaceful and prosper, 
ous as they have hitherto been quarrel- 
some and poverty-stricken. "A great 
destiny," says Mr. Alison, "awaits that 
once noble people, if they can cast off 
their corruptions. The Revolution 
came too soon for the interests of the 
existing feneration in Spanish Ame- 
rica, and England has been justly 
punished for the part she took, from 
selfish motives, in bringing it about. 
But Providence can overrule even the 
sins of men to the ultimate welfare of 
humanity; and those who despair of 
the fortunes of the Spanish race hi 
South America, because they have 
slaughtered each other with such cru- 
elty, and their Revolution has hitherto 
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brought nothing but disorder, would 
do well to look bade to the usages of 
war in England, during the contest of 
the Roses, or the national freedom she 
enjoyed under the usurpation of Crom- 
well, and reflect on the issue to which 



,Supreme Wisdom has, in the end, con* 
ducted bloodshed as universal, and 
military despotism as oppressive, as 
that which nas hitherto blasted all 
the hopes of humanity in the New 
World."* 



HOW THE TOBATAB ROYAL tN BAW*tN8'-STREET CABtt TO BE BtflLT, WITH A 
CURSOBT OLASCE AT WltAt HAS BEEN DOSE THERE DtTBtNO THIRTY TEARS. 

BStltft A VSW MO fet tRATEB FROM A MA2UOBIl*B J>ORf FOLIO. 



The history of national amusements* 
and pre-eminently that of a national 
drama, has been pronounced, by many 
deef)- thin king philosophers and statists* 
to comprise, in a great measure* the 
history of national manners* taste* and 
civilisation. Individual objections have 
been raised from time to time* which, 
like obscure riders to private parlia- 
mentary bills* have passed into cur- 
rency, as being considered too unira* 
portant for debate or opposition. The 
Question, in all its details, has been 
-worn so threadbare, that any argument 
en the subject now would be* as Sir 
"W. Kapier, the great historian, has 
elsewhere expressed himself on self- 
evident deductions, " a sinful waste of 
words." The small section of our 
readers who may think differently and 
take no interest in the matter, can pass 
those page3 over, remembering that 
their perusal is, according to Liston in 
Xiubin Log (on donations to stage- 
coach drivers), " quite optional," and 
an affair of free-will election. 

When Mr. Henry Harris came over 
to Dublin in 1820* with a patent in bis 
pocket, which he had obtained through 
personal interest with the late Duke of 
York, he was very anxious to take a 
lease of the old theatre in Crow-street. 
It proved fortunate for him in the 
sequel that he was foiled by the im- 
practicable temper of the parties 
concerned, with whom he found it 
impossible to treat. Crow-street Thea- 
tre was then in a state of tottering 
dilapidation, which would have re- 
quired nearly as much outlay as 
building a new one* and was finally 
pulled to pieces by instalments, in 



1824-5. I stood on the stage* soort 
after my arrival in Ireland, in October* 
1824. The scenery was gone* and there 
were sundry rents and chasms in the 
roof. The audience part of the house 
was still tolerably perfect, but many 
detachments of unlicensed plunderers 
were busily employed in all directions 
(apparently with no one to interfere), 
knocking out the panels of the boxes, 
tearing up the benches for firewood* and 
carrying all off* bodily, for such other 
purposes as pleased their fancy. It 
was a painful, a humiliating scene, with 
a profound moral lesson attached to it j 
a striking illustration of "sic transit 
gioria muhdi)'* which called tip before 
the mirror of the mind, embodied 
thoughts of all the beauty, rank, and 
fashion so often congregated in that 
mouldering temple of the Muses* with 
the departed talent they came to ad* 
mire. This theatre was originally 
built by Barry and Woodward, on the 
site of an old music-hall, which, with 
other adjacent edifices, was pulled 
down for the purpose* It was opened 
on the 22d of October* 1738* and the 
final performance occurred on the 18th 
of May, 1 820. On the 1 1 th of Decern- 
ber, in the preceding year, Miss 
O'Neill made her last appearance there 
Oh any stage* in the characters of 
Juliet, and Maria in The Citizen. The 
building existed altogether sixty-six: 
years. The only tangible record that 
now remains, is the great bell (trans- 
planted to Hawkins'-street), which 
Barry imported from London, to toll 
for the death of the conspirators in the 
last act of Venice Preserved f a 
theatrical relic of considerable interest. 
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well worthy of inspection, and with a 
much better authenticated pedigree 
than the tomb of Juliet at Verona, so 
carefully preserved for the especial 
benefit of curious and credulous Eng- 
lish travellers. 

The interior of Crow-street Theatre 
presented, in its days of splendour, a 
very handsome and imposing area, 
capable of holding, at the good old 
prices, nearly £600. The outside was 
an unshapely mass, and the avenues of 
approach so incommodious that, during 
the spring tides, the pit audience had 
to nounder through (not pellucid J 
water, reaching considerably above 
their ankles, before they could get from 
the pay-office to their seats. But in 
those day 8 people frequented the theatre 
from pure love of the art; nobody 
minded trifling inconveniences, and 
the incumbent generation, patient of 
little defects in the social system, were 
content to take the world as they found 
it, without seeking to hand it over to 
posterity in an improved state. 

When Mr. Harris arrived in the 
Irish metropolis, and issued his pros- 
pectus, he had nothing to do but, as 
Lord Byron says of himself in his latest 
verses, " to look around and choose his 
ground," which he did at last in Haw- 
kins'-street, a more ineligible locality, 
if possible, than that of the old theatre ; 
more abounding in objections, more 
out of the gangway of fashion, and 
cooped up in a corner, which it re- 
quires some study of the map of Dublin 
to find out. There stood a pile of 
buildings, then the Mendicity, formerly 
the Dublin Society-House, on ground 
belonging to Trinity College, and sub- 
ject to the trifling rent of £600 per an. 
num, Irish currency — a perpetual, 
irremoveable incubus, weighing down 
the property, and producing strangu- 
lation and paralysis more effectually 
than the old man of the sea did while 
slung round the neck of Sindbad. This 
rent has since been reduced to £400 
British, during pleasure, being about 
double the value according to most 
competent estimate, and the half of 
which it is very unlikely to bring, if 
ingulphed in the. Incumbered Estates 
Court, or in the mutations of worldly 
affairs, appropriated to other than the- 
atrical purposes. The landlords, as a 
matter of course, will not believe this 
until experience proves its truth. The 
writer has some grounds for venturing 
an opinion on the subject, having for 



twenty-one years suffered almost to 
death, under this fundamental error of 
the original patentee. There were 
situations in Dublin a thousand times 
preferable, the rent of which exceeded 
not one quarter of the sum above 
named. But Mr. Harris was a stranger 
in a hurry, imbued with very expan- 
ded notions of expenditure derived 
from a long apprenticeship at Covent 
Garden; and he had, moreover, the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of 
interested and incompetent advisers. 
He was taught to consider Dublin an 
inexhaustible dramatic £1 Dorado, but 
he lived to discover his mistake. 

The theatre in Hawkins'-street wa3 run 
up at railroad speed, in ninety-five days. 
The presiding architect was the late Mr. 
Samuel Beaauey, well known also as a 
successful dramatic writer. His Eng- 
lish version of the Sonnambtda keeps 
the stage in every theatre throughout 
the kingdom. He erected several 
Thespian edifices in London, full of 
strange errors and inconveniences. 
This is the only one of his construction 
in which the entire auditory can see 
and hear in every compartment. When 
looked at, in the interior, it may al- 
most be considered a model as to snape 
and size, although much too large tar 
the resources of the Irish capital Of its 
outward pretensions, the less that is said 
the better. It has a very commodious 
arcade, and if finished according to the 
proposed plans, would have been an 
ornament to the city, were it easy of 
discovery. The theatres in Dublin 
have ever been an exception to the 
other public buildings, which are as 
remarkable for their external beauty 
as for the commanding prominence of 
their situations. The London archi- 
tects might study these with advantage, 
and take profitable lessons, where they 
are often more disposed to undervalue 
and deride. 

Mr. Harris not being disposed to let 
his patent lie fallow, white the new 
theatre was building, engaged and fit- 
ted up the Rotunda at a great ex- 
pense, and with admirable taste, for a 
temporary season. Accordingly he 
commenced his reign as patentee and 
Master of the Revels, on the 19th of 
June, 1820, with a very efficient com- 
pany, who continued to perform with 
good success until the 21st of Decem- 
ber in the same year. During these 
six months, eighteen new pieces were 
produced— a reasonable amount of no- 
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velty, although it would be found in- 
sufficient to satisfy the cravings of the 
public in the present day. The most 
successful were, Henri Quatre, Vir- 
gimus, A Roland for an Oliver, Don 
Giovanni in London, and the pantocaine 
of Harlequin Gulliver. The stars were 
Miss ftf. Tree, Mr. Macready, Mr. J. 
Wallack, and the inimitable GrimaldL 
In the meantime the new theatre rose 
almost as rapidly as Aladdin's palace. 
The enchanter's wand appeared to mul- 
tiply human labour. Mr. Harris, being 
unprovided with superfluous capital, 
was advised to raise XI 2,500, on one 
hundred transferable debentures, thus 
addinganother formidable incumbrance 
to his patent and property, already sub- 
ject to the enormous ground-rent we 
have mentioned before. After a few 
years, more than half of these admis- 
sions began to be sold nightly by pub- 
lic advertisement, at reduced prices— a 
proceeding not contemplated in the 
original contract, but teeming with 
ruin, although unfortunately there was 
no legal remedy or restriction, as such 
an attempt had never been foreseen. 
It was not until the year 1839, that 
this suicidal practice, having reached 
its full measure of mischief, was finally 
abolished by a new deed, setting aside 
certain provisions in the former one, and 
establishing fresh conditions. Trans- 
ferable free tickets, given* judiciously, 
are not so injurious as may appear at 
first sight. They often induce others 
to join a party and pay, and help to 
make a respectable show in the boxes, 
on what are called slack nights, when 
Diogenes and his lantern would find it 
difficult to stumble against anything 
but empty benches. But when sold, 
and, above all, at reduced prices, each 
becomes a mortal aphin vastator, drink- 
ing up the sap, and eating into the 
vitals of the very body from which its 
own existence is derived. As a com- 
mercial mistake, this was soon tested 
by the fact that a debenture, originally 
costing £120, could, with difficulty, 
obtain the market price of fifty, and 
for one of these it has, more than once, 
been considered by prudent capitalists 
a rash investment to involve twenty ! 

On Thursday, the 18th of January, 
1821, the new theatre opened, being 
scarcely more than half-finished, and 
many workmen still busy both before 
and behind the curtain, when the au- 
dience were admitted. Mr. Harris 
made an involuntary first appearance, 



being discovered on the stage, by an 
accident, and told the public, in a brief 
impromptu, that he was very happy to 
see them, and hoped they would often 
repeat their attendance. The theatre 
is now in its thirty-first year, " a ripe 
age," as Touchstone says to William 
of the Forest. During these six lustra, 
it has been twice in the jaws of Chan- 
cery ; once put up to public auction 
(without bidders), by the renowned 
George Robins, as a " mine of wealth ; " 
and has been governed by five succes- 
sive sovereigns — Mr. H. Harris, who 
ruled five years, with an interregnum; 
Mr. W. Abbott, two years ; Mr. 
Bunn,. three years; Mr. Calcraft, 
twenty-one years ; and Mr. J. Harris, 
the present lessee, who has only just 
commenced his bold experiment. 

On the first night, the occasional ad- 
dress we have subjoined, was spoken 
by the stage-manager, Mr. Percy Far- 
ren (since dead), and written by no 
less a personage than the celebrated 
dramatic author, George Colman :— 

" Hail, generous natives of green Erin's isle ! 
Welcome, kind patrons, to our new-raia'd 

pile! 
Three fleeting months have scarcely slipp'd 

away, 
Since a mere waste this scene of action lay. 
Not long the block was laid, which all 

must own 
Damps eagerness — the slow foundation 

stone, 
Ere, expectation kept no more aloof!, 
The architect was Hope-crown'd with the 

roof. 
Brisk went the work, exertion still increas- 
ing, 
Hods, trowels, hammers, chisels, never 

ceasing; 
Labour was wingMon expectation's plan, 
And every labourer — an Irishman ! 
After a brick-and-mortar chase, so hot, 
Take our historic outline of the spot 
Here once a market rearM its busy head, 
Where sheep, instead of Tragic heroes, bled. 
Bright cleavers form'da band to charm 

the ears, 
Joint* dangled in the place of chandeliers; 
Stout butchers, stern as critics, had their 

day, 
And cxf, up oxen, like a modern play ! 
Soon science came — his steel the butcher 

drops, 
Removes, with awe, the shambles and the 

shops, 
And learning triumph'd over mutton-chops. 
Then, in the school of patriotism roar'd, 
Arts, agriculture, chemistry, appear'd, 
Botanic lore, and studies all too great 
For our inferior powers to emulate I 
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No merit we in agriculture claim— Beyond all common method or device, 

To cultivate your fiivonr is ov aim ; It ralsVl both doom and mosey in a take. 

'Which gam'd, by learned chemist* we are Our building, the first wonder keep* in 

told, view, 

It turns, by play-house aichymy, to gold ; The second miracle, remains with &*t I 

While all the botany we dare to boast, Crowd Either nightly, then, from every 
Lies in those plant* your breath may cher- quarter, 

iah most Tijl 00104 in speed, has rivaled brick and 
Again the scene was changed by wisdom's mortar." 

Wa^Wuge then succeede* teanfef f £ ■«}* * **"*** *»\ "^^J" 
school ^^ rather flimsy and oxmimonpJaee, below 
No more in streets the shivering beggar the # reputation .of the write*. The oc- 
stood; oasion ahoukl have inspired him with a 
Vice found correction here, and famine little poetic fervour. Many native- 
food ; barda might have been readily invoked, 
Morality rejoie'd at sloth's defeat, w ho would have sung with superior 
And pity smilM to see the hungry eat grace and melody. The opening pe*- 
At length, and following thepe wretche* Wance oonssU*} of Shakspeare s £V 

t> u\T* *v i »*ty ofJE*ror* % (to which the two Dre- 

Ifehold another race-wc mean ourselves ; ^ J of Williams and Johnson gaveaa 

Who. leaning to our predecessors' laws. r~ \ *■£**"?" "„•"• ™T™L.S» TT 

Now beg, most heartily, for your applause ; attraction) beynnmg and ttte with 

Begvou, brave Erin's sons, and BrhVsftur themselves ; with thefarooof tfce Skep- 

To make your nation's Theatre your care; Walker. As an historical document 

Two wonder-working virtues, His confess, scarcely attainable, a copy of the biM 

Lurk'd in the lamp 'Aladdin once poaseat j may not be without interest : — 

The New THEATRE ROTAL Will Open, 

On Thursday, January the 18th, 1821, when Itfs Majesty's Servants will 
perform Shakspeare's 

COMEDY OF ERRORS, 

With incidental Songs, Glees, Duets, and Choruses, taken from his wrks, and adapted to ike StajSj 

BV bishop. 

Solinus, Duke of Ephesus ... ... ... Mr. Armstrong. 

^Egeon ... ... ... ... Mr. Cunningham. 

Angelo ... ... ... ... Mr. RowsweU. 

Cleon ... ... ... ... Mr. Digges. 

Dromio, of Ephesus ... ... ... Mr. Williams. 

Droxnio, of Syracuse ... ... ... Mr. Johnson. 

Ctesiphon ... ... ... ... Mr. Bedford. 

Abbess ... ... ... '... Mrs. Vaugban. 

Leabi* ••• ... ... ... Miss Cunningham. 

Adriana ... ... ... ... Miss Byrne. 

Antipbolis, of Ephesus ... ... ... Mr. Humby. 

Antipholis, of Syracuse ... ... ... Mr. Farren. 

Balthazar ... ... ... ... Air. M'Keoa, 

Dr. Pinch ... ... ... ... Mr. Chippendale. 

Cerimon ... ... ... ... Mr. A* Lee. 

Chares ... ... ... ... Mr. Horrebow. 

Officer ... ... ... ... Mr. Leonard. 

Hermia ... ... ... ... Miss Curtis. 

Luciana ... ... ... ... Mrs. Humby. 

Kitchen Maid ... ... ... ... Mrs. Gray. 

The following new Scenery will be exhibited in the course of the Evening : — The Drop 
Curtain will represent the Acropolis at Athens — Dixon, A Corinthian Palace — Whkmort 
A chamber in the house of Antipholis — T. Grieve. The mart at Ephesus — If. Grieve. A 
chamber — Phillips. A garden — T. Grieve. Street in Ephesus — Whitmore. 

Previous to the play, an address will be spoken by Mr. Farren, (written for the 

Georgs Colman, Esq.) 
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To conclude with the popular farce of (he 
SLEEP-WALKER. 
Sir Patrick Macguire 
Alibi 
Somno ... ... ... ... ... 

Jorum ... ... ... ... ... 

Squire Rattlepate ... 

Spy 

Mrs. Decorum 

Sophia 

Susan 



... ... ... Mr. Hamerton, 

Mr. Chippendale. 
Mr. J. Russell. 
Mr. Leonard. 
Mr. Hornby. 
Mr. RoMrsweU. 
Mra. McCullagh. 
Mrs. Simon. 
Mrs. Johnson. 

Boxes, 6s. 5d. ; Pit, 8s. 3d. ; Middle Gallery, 2s. 2d. ; Upper Gallery, Is. Id. 

Tickets and places (for the present) to be had of Mr. Lowther, at Mr. Willis's Music Ware- 
house, 7, Westmorland-street. 



Of thirty-four persons, including 
the painters, named in this bill, not 
more than five are now in existence. 
The box-office was not available for 
use until the 23rd of April, and the 
saloon, which might have been dis- 
pensed with altogether, or at least 
much curtailed in its unnecessary 
dimensions, was first opened to the 
public on the 18th of July. Wed- 
nesday, August the 22nd, 1821, is a 
memorable epoch in the annals of the 
Dublin stage. On that evening, His 
Majesty lung George the Fourth 
visited the theatre in state, and was 
received with a perfect tempest of 
enthusiastic loyalty, such as an Irish 
public only can be worked up to when 
they are m the mood. Throughout 
the performance, Earl Talbot, then 
Lord Lieutenant, stood behind the 
monarch's chair (such being the court 
etiquette), which somewhat lessened 
his viceregal importance. The receipt 
amounted to £520 Irish currency, 
being the largest sum ever returned 
from the Hawkins'-street Theatre. 
The house would not fairly contain 
this sum, allowing for the debenture, 
holders' tickets, and a numerous press 
free list, with the loss of two public 
boxes for the state accommodation. 
But hundreds were content to peram- 
bulate the lobbies, or thrust themselves 
into comers behind the scenes, catching 
an occasional glimpse at the unique 
exhibition of royalty ; and many, when 
the doors first opened, paid box-price, 
ran up stairs, and jumped over into the 
pit, where they obtained comfortable 
places without trouble. The rush and 
crush at the ordinary entrance, im- 
peded the legitimate customers, who, 
as usual, were exercising their accus- 
tomed privilege of trying as hard as 
they could to prevent each other from 
getting in. They arrange these little 



details much better in Paris. There, 
no crowds are permitted, no bonnets 
are squeezed to death, and no skirts of 
coats are immolated. A sturdy gens- 
forme shouts " a la queue, mesdames 
et messieurs, a la queue 1" as each suc- 
cessive reinforcement arrives; which 
being interpreted, means, "ladies and 

gentlemen, fall into the rear !" And 
ins a long line is formed in Indian 
file, resembling an uncoiled serpent, 
which glides in imperceptibly in very 
little time, and without apparent 
effort, as if by the operation of vis in- 
ertia. A little dapper Dublin attorney, 
now defunct, once described this in a 
company where I was present, with 
graphic distinctness, and in all the 
exuberance of his native vernacular, 
the only language with which he held 
communion. "Bedad," said he, "if 
you attempt to push or jostle at the 
door of a French theatre, you'll set 
the worst of it, for a big lump of a 
John darme comes up, and cries out, 
'ally kew, mounseer,' and you must ally 
hew ; for if you don't ally hew at once, 
he'll make you ally hewm a moment." 
Subjoined is a bill of the perfor- 
mance on the command night of King 
George the Fourth. The selection 
certainly did not show the strength of 
the company to much advantage, and, 
with one or two exceptions, was singu- 
larly weak; but the audience eared 
little for the actors or acting, his 
Majesty being the cynosure and at- 
traction of the evening. Of the indi- 
viduals included in the dramatis 
persons, we know but of three spared 
by the relentless scythe of time at this 
present writing. Miss Curtis, many 
years since, married and retired from 
the stage ; Paul Bedford, slill flourish- 
ing in full bloom at the Adelphi Theatre 
in London; and Miss Stephens, now 
the Countess Dowager of Essex :— 
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NEW THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN. 

By command of Hi* Majesty. 

Thit Evening, Wednesday, August 22nd, 1821, 

His Majesty's servants will perform Sheridan's Comic Opera, called 

THE DUENNA. 

Don Carlo*— Mr. Duruset (of the Theatre Royal, Cerent Garden). 

Don Jerome — Mr. Fullam. Don Ferdinand — Mr. Bedford. Don Antonio — Mr. A. Lee. 

Isaac Mendoza — Mr. Johnson. Father Fad — Mr. Chippendale. Lopez — Mr. RowsweH. 

Louisa— Mrs. Austin. The Duenna— Mrs. McCollagh. Isabella — Mrs. Chippendale. 

A^nes — Miss Cunningham. 

Clara — Miss Stephens (of the Theatre Royal, Cerent Garden). 

To conclude tritk Sheridan's Fabce of 

SAINT PATRICK'S DAY. 

Lieutenant O'Connor — Mr. Hamerton. Justice Credulous— Mr. Fuflam. 

Dr. Rosy — Mr. Chippendale 

Sergeant Trounce — Mr. Rowswell. Countrymen — Messrs. Good and Hart. 

Drummer Crackskull — Mr. Sutclifte. 

Soldier — Mr. Turner. Robin — Mr. Swan. 

Mrs. Bridget — Mrs McCullagh, Lauretta— Miss Curtis. 



This first senson concluded on the 
1 Irh of September, on the one hundred 
and eighty-second night of performance, 
with the second part of Shakspeare's 
King Henry the Fourth, to which was 
appended a facsimile of the corona- 
tion of King George the Fourth, most 
gorgeously produced, with the grand 
banquet in Westminster Hall, and the 
entry of the champion in complete 
armour, on horseback. This pageant 
had been repeated eleven nights with 
corresponding attraction. On the 14th 
of December, in the year 1822, the 
celebrated '* bottle row" took place, 
on the first state visit of the Marquis 
Wellesley, who had succeeded Earl 
Talbot as Lord Lieutenant. The par- 
ticulars of this expensive incident (as 
it turned out) have been fully discussed 
in a former article;* it is therefore 
unnecessary to do more than allude to 
it here. Mr. Harris, at the end of 
four seasons, grew tired of manage- 
ment. He had reaped all the harvest, 
of which he discovered symptoms, and 
apprehended the coming stubble. He 
was an absentee sovereign, governing 
by a somewhat indolent viceroy, to whom 
very limited powers were entrusted. 
His visits were like those of angels, 
" few and far between," and he cared 
little to busy himself with studying the 
peculiarities of Irish character — a book 
of many pages and diversified composi- 
tion, lie admitted but a small circle of 
intimates into his cabinet councils,, and 



they were not particularly well adapted 
to enlighten him. I became acquainted 
with the majority of them at a later 
period, and soon discovered that their 
knowledge was obscured by prejudices, 
and although living in Dublin, they 
were unsafe authorities as to the social, 
political, or theatrical tendencies of 
their native city. Mr. Harris had great 
experience, and remarkable tact in col- 
lectincr together effective performers. 
But his notions of management were 
exclusively London notions. 'These he 
endeavoured to engraft on Dublin, by 
the same parity of reasoning, and with 
much the same chance of success, 
through which some legislators hare 
sought to persuade themselves and the 
community, that a measure which works 
well in one country, must of necessity 
be equally suited to another. 

In 1824, the theatre was let to Mr. 
W. Abbott, of Covent Garden, at the 
enormous and unpayable rent (as he 
soon discovered) of £4,000 per annum. 
He entered on his career in high spirits, 
and with a host of introductions, which 
carried him at once into the best society, 
where he became a general favourite. 
He was a very agreeable, versatile 
actor, an unrivalled table companion, 
with exhaustless spirits, and a gentle- 
man of accomplished mind and man. 
ners. But, unfortunately for himself, 
he was not a man of business. He 
loved a lord with more devotion than 
even Mrs. Heidelberg did, and bowed 
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down before the spell of aristocratic 
notice. Society held him as completely 
in her thralls as Venus was enmeshed 
by the net of Vulcan. Nothing could 
induce him to look into a ledger or 
face an account, while answering let- 
ters was in his eyes an utter abomina- 
tion. His neglected correspondence 
lay piled on his table for a month, and 
then he disposed of it in a twinkling, 
by a holocaust. On these quicksands, 
added to the accumulated abuses and 
enormous expense under which he found 
the theatre groaning in every depart- 
ment, his vessel was wrecked. The re- 
sources of all the Rothschilds could 
scarcely have extricated it. Neverthe- 
less, his receipts in two years exceeded 
£40,000. If any of his successors could 
have averaged this sum, a large fortune 
might have been realised in a gallop. 
That fatal year of panic, 1825, has left 
impressions not yet obliterated. 

Mr. Abbott, by his personal inte- 
rest, brought back to the theatre the 
Marquess Wellesley, who had been 
driven from it by the bottle outrage. 
He gave a command soon after his 
marriage. The house, as might have 
been expected, was crowded in every 
part. There was much curiosity, and 
anxiety as to how he would be received. 
He came down alone to the front of the 
state-box, as bold as Achilles, bowed 
his acknowledgments to the reiterated 
plaudits with which he was greeted, 
and then walked back, and gallantly 
handed in his lady, who looked, as the 
Page describes Jane de Montfort, in 
Miss Baillie's play — 

** 8o queenly, to commanding, and to noble,** 

that her appearance caused the whole 
theatre to ring again with acclamations. 
In grace, in beauty, and in dignity, she 



might have challenged competition with 
the proudest of England's coronetted 
matrons, and filled tie viceregal chair 
beside her noble •consort as if she had 
been " native and to the manner born." 
While I pen these lines, the scene pre- 
sents itself as vividly to my memory as 
if it occurred yesterday. About this 
time, Sir Walter Scott, then on a tour 
in Ireland, being in the theatre, was 
recognised by the audience, who in. 
sisted on a speech from the Wizard of 
the North, with which he good-humour- 
edly indulged them. An entertaining 
account of this will be found in Lock- 
hart's "Life." Early in Mr. Abbott's 
first season, the late Charles Mathews, 
an intimate friend of his, accepted an 
engagement in Dublin, and commenced 
with the characters of Goldfinch and 
Morbleu, in MoncriefPs popular farce 
of Monsieur Tonson. On the nights 
when he appeared in the legitimate 
drama, the houses were thinly attended. 
When he gave his own peculiar enter- 
tainment, they were filled to suffocation. 
In the farce of Monsieur Tonson, the 
part of Morbleu had been originally 
personated with great success by Mon- 
tague Talbot, an actor of long standing 
in the Dublin company, and still re- 
membered by the patriarchs of the ex- 
piring generation.* During the first 
scene, whenever Mathews produced an 
effect, some half-dozen malcontents in 
the gallery raised a cry of 4t Talbot, 
Talbot 1" which operated like an epi- 
demic, and was speedily caught up by 
a few more. The actor paused, ap- 
peared astonished, and at length said, 
" I hear a cry of « Talbot, Talbot,' but 
I am unable to follow the meaning." 
"We want Talbot," was the reply. 
" You may have him," muttered the 



* Talbot was a gentleman of good family and education, a graduate of Trinity College. 
His forte lay in light comedy and Frenchmen, but his tragic assumptions were ineffective. 
He is greatly lauded in the following lines of the •' Familiar Epistles" :— 
" By art and nature chastely St 

To play the gentleman or wit \ 

Not Harris's, nor Colman's boards, 

Nor all that Drury-lane affords, 

Can paint the rakish Charles so well. 

Give so much life to Mirabel j 

Or show for light and airy sport. 

So exquisite a Doricourt." 

Talbot was the original Rezenvelt in Miss Baillie's heavy tragedy of De Montfort, at Drnry- 
lane, a character unsuited to him, and in which he made little impression. I only saw him in 
his decline, when his notions of acting had become very peculiar. Among other eccentrici- 
ties, he played the Ghost in Hamlet with tin eyes, and a sort of revolving, ambient motion, 
under the idea that a disembodied spirit should not stand fixed on the earth, but float ethe- 
rially. I have seen more than one Hamlet much disconcerted by this demeanour of his 
father's spirit. In 1826, Talbot's partizans concocted a " row," which lasted several nights, 
the object being to compel Mr. Harris to engage him contrary to his wishes. 
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indignant Mathews, totto voce, bowed, 
and walked off the stage considerably 
excited. The interruption then in- 
creased to an uproar. The manager 
came forward and stated that his friend 
Mr. Mathews was merely there for a 
short engagement to oblige him ; that 
he performed, as a matter of course, 
his usual round of characters, and that 
he was not come to displace Mr. Tal- 
bot, or remove him from his position. 
This address was received with univer- 
sal acclamations, which redoubled when 
Mathews immediately after entered and 
reassumed his character. But in a few 
moments, the mischievous spirits again 
shouted, "Talbot, Talbot 1" Mathews, 
never the most patient of men, came 
forward and said, brusauely— " Either 
you want to see this farce, or you do 
not, so make up your minds at once. 
If I am interrupted again by this cry 
of « Talbot, Talbot,' I shall relieve 
you from my performance ; but it is 
rather too amusing, after having acted 
this part with universal applause in 
London, and all the principal theatres 
in England, to come here and be an- 
noyed by your disapprobation. " Many 
thought he had now committed himself 
beyond recovery, and would be pelted 
off; but the audience succumbed, took 
it all in good part, and there was no 
more "Talbot" for the rest of that 
evening. It is amazing what the pub- 
lic will sometimes endure without an- 
ger, from favourite performers, when 
they are either taken by surprise, or 
the good-humoured vein predominates. 
George Frederic Cooke told the people 
of Liverpool to their teeth that they 
were a disgrace to humanity, and that 
every stone in their city was cemented 
by human blood. A figurative mode 
of "conveying that their commercial 
prosperity sprang from encouraging the 
slave trade. They saw that he laboured 
under his "old complaint," and forgave 
the actor while they pitied the man. 
At Washington, in America, when the 
President had come expressly to see 
him in Richard the Third, he flatly re- 
fused to commence his character, or 
act before the king of the Yankee 
Doodles, as he called him, until the 
band had played " God save the King,** 
in addition to their own national air. 
And in this extravagance the stiff* re- 
publicans actually indulged him. 

During Elliston's management of the 
Surrey Theatre, a very poor play was 
one night unequivocally damned. He 



rushed from his dressmg-room on the 
stage, under a tempest of disapproba- 
tion, and when silence was with diffi- 
culty restored, exclaimed, with a face 
of bewildered astonishment, "I thought 
I beard a hiss— unusual sound 1 Ladies 
and gentlemen, you are under a very 
grievous mistake here. I can assure 
you (and I think you will allow my 
opinion is worth something) this is a 
most excellent piece, and so you will 
find out, when you exercise your un- 
biassed judgment, and have seen it 
three or four times. A British audience 
invariably gives fair play to everybody. 
With your kind permission, therefore, 
I shall announce the new drama for 
every evening until further notice." 
This address was received without a 
dissentient voice, and procured for the 
condemned play a long and successful 
run. But the climax of public endur- 
ance occurred in the case of Edmund 
Eean at the Victoria, formerly the 
Cobourg, on the Surrey side of the 
water. He had been tempted into an 
engagement there by the large salary 
of £50 per night. He opened in Mu 
chard the Third, to an enormous house, 
and all passed off with great eclat. On 
the second nigh t he appeared as Othello, 
on which occasion Iago was enacted by 
Cobham, a prodigious Victoria favorite. 
The house was again crowded as be- 
fore, but noisy and inattentive. The 
best effects in the most striking scenes 
were marred by such unolassical ex- 
pletives and interruptions, as a Cobourg 
audience are wont to dispense with 
more freedom than taste— -by the in- 
cessant popjpingof ginger-beer bottles, 
and by yells of "bravo Cobham I 1 * 
whenever Kean elicited his most bril- 
liant points. The great tragedian was 
disconcerted, and by the time the cur- 
tain fell, overflowing with indignation, 
a little assisted by copious libations of 
brandy and water. He was then loud- 
ly called for, and after a considerable 
delay came forward, enveloped in his 
cloak, his face still smirched, not more 
than half cleansed from the dingy 
complexion of the Moor, and his eyes 
emitting flashes as bright and deadly 
as forked lightning. He planted him- 
self in the centre of the stage, near the 
foot-lights, and demanded with laeonie 
abruptness, "What do you want?** 
There was a moment's interval of sur- 
prise, when "You, you 1" was reiterated 
from many voices. " Well, then, X 
am here 1" Another short pause? and 
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he proceeded. " I have acted in every 
theatre in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I have acted 
in all the principal theatres throughout 
the United States of America; bnt, in my 
life, I never acted to such a set of unmi- 
tigated brutes as I now see before me." 
So saying, he folded his mantle majes- 
tically, made a slight, contemptuous 
obeisance, and stalked off with the 
dignity of an offended lion. Then 
ensued an awful silence for a minute 
or two, until, at last, pent up revenge 
burst forth in one simultaneous shout 
of u Cobhara, Cobham l" Cobharo, 
who was evidently in waiting at the 
wing, rushed forth at once, bowed re- 
verentially, placed his hand on his 
heart, and acted emotion and gratitude 
after the prescribed rules. When the 
applause subsided, he delivered him- 
self nearly as follows — " Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is unquestionably the 
proudest moment of my life. I cannot 
give utterance to my feelings 5 but to 
the latest hour of my existence I shall 
cherish the remembrance of the honour 
conferred upon me, by one of the most 
distinguished, liberal, and enlightened 
audiences I ever had the pleasure of 
addressing." 

Mr. Abbott abdicated in September, . 
1826,* when Mr. Harris most unex- 
pectedly, and with little preparation, 
was compelled to take tne reins of 

fovernment once more into his own 
ands. He finally retired in 1827>t 
wearied out by the disastrous result of 
a season which began with great bril- 
liancy, but ended in a heavy loss— 
Finis corona* opt is. During this year, 
half price was first introduced in the 
Dublin theatre. As a proof of the 
change of times and taste, this same 
half price, which was considered by 
many a damaging experiment, as being 
too low, exceeded in scale the full 
price of the present day. In the year 
following, it was denounced by the 
new management in the annexed para- 
graph, which headed the opening bills 
and advertisements--" The experiment 
of second price having proved a failure, 
is abandoned by general desire.'* 
Mr. Bunn, the new lessee, com- 



menced with a capitalof £2,000, which, 
from diurnal demands, soon became 
" fine by degrees and beautifully less," 
dwindling before long into an infinite 
decimal. Yet his efforts were fully 
equal to those of his predecessors, his 
company excellent, hts novelties well 
selected, the attractions he produced 
equal to any reasonable demand, and 
his expenditure liberal. As an instance 
of the latter item, he engaged a cele- 
brated vocalist, at the rate of £50 per 
night for a long series of performances, 
to many of which the entire receipts 
fell below the sum claimable by the 
auxiliary. As a case on the per contra 
side and to show the impossibility of 
estimating theatrical results by expe- 
rience or analogical reasoning: — In 
1826, Mr. Abbott engaged together 
Miss Stephens and Mr. Braham. His 
actual expenses on each evening of 
this "unprecedented combination of 
talent" (as the play-bills invariably 
designate all exotic monstrosities), 
amounted to £150 before he could re- 
alise a farthing. Yet, in twelve nights, 
the profit exceeded £1,00Q ; but then 
followed an exhausting reaction, from 
which the season never recovered. 
" These violent delights have violent 
ends." Bead the memoirs of Charles- 
Mathews, and will it not be found 
written there, how, at the close of what 
was called one of the most successful 
seasons the Adelphi Theatre ever wit- 
nessed, when the house could scarcely 
contain the crowds who nightly 
thronged the doors, the managers 
wound up their account with a sur- 
plus on tne left hand side — simply be- 
cause the expenses exceeded any pos- 
sible receipts. The great secret of 
profitable management consists less in 
the sum you take, than in the sum 
you can contrive to keep. The old 
song says— 

" IIow htppy's the soldier that 11tc« on hUpey, 
And spends half- a- crown ont of sixpence a day." 

But we never yet heard of any manager 
disposed to join chorus in this canticle. 
We presume it will be admitted by 
the most disputatious dogmatist as a 
self-evident axiom, that everything 



* Mr. Abbott on leaving Dublin, took the first English company to Paris. He afterward! 
became lessee of the Victoria Theatre, London, in conjunction with Egerton, of Covent Gar- 
den ; and finally died at Charleston in America, having been very popular, both as actor and 
manager, in the United States. 

•f Mr. Harris, who was very partial to a country life, retired with his family to the neigh- 
bourhood of Boulogne, and died there not many years since. 
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which is limited must come to an end. 
The longest purse has two ends. Now, 
the best replenished manager will find 
his banker's account bounded by a 
given figure. If his private drafts 
are not replaced by good bills on the 

C* 'ic treasury 9 his balance will soon 
me itt7, and his book will be po- 
litely enclosed to him, labelled no ef- 
fect*. As the British constitution is 
admirably poised by a judicious amalga- 
mation of the three estates, Sovereign, 
Lords, and Commons, so is a theatrical 
government equally sustained by its 
three indispensable constituencies — 
manager, actors, and public. In either 
case, the latter furnish the supplies. 
If they are contributed with a nig. 
gardly hand, or withdrawn altogether, 
the wheels of the machine will stop for 
want of oil, and the whole fabric falls 
to pieces. It cannot mil to be ob- 
served, by all who take an interest in 
the subject, that from the earliest to 
the latest period, ever since Dublin 
had a theatre, the constant cry has 
been — not as Macbeth says, "they 
comel" but, "they come notl" In 
every record, we read of gigantic ef- 
forts followed by diminutive results. 
Mr. Harris's last letter, which closed 
a long correspondence, is now before 
me, dated August the 14th, 1827. In 
this he says — " I rejoice that your dis- 
astrous season is over — a season which 
must ever be renowned in Dublin for. 
unparalleled exertions on the part of 
the management, and unparalleled 
apathy on the part of the audience." 
During this very season, in addition 
to an unexceptionable stock company, 
including many new candidates of es- 
tablished pretension, as well as old fa- 
vourites, the public were treated to 
visits from Mrs. Waylett, her first ap- 
pearance, Miss Paton (afterwards Mrs. 
Wood), her first appearance, in the high 
zenith of her reputation ; Monsieur La- 
porte (his first appearance), II Diavolo 
Antonio (his first appearance), Edmund 
Kean, Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr. John 
Reeve (his first appearance), Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam (her first appearance), 
Mr. Wood (his first appearance), Mr. 
and Mrs. Noble (formerly Miss Lu- 
pino), with a ballet company; Miss 
Hughes (her first appearance), Mr. 
Braham; and, to conclude, Madame 
Pasta, in nine performances, for which 
she received one hundred guineas per 
night. A system may fail, an experi- 
ment may break down, a ministry may 



prove incompetent or mistaken ^ but 
when successive systems invariably 
mil, when no experiment ever succeeds, 
and no ministry can be found with a 
pilot sufficiently able to " weather the 
storm," it is but reasonable to. conclude 
" there is something rotten in the state 
of Denmark,*' and that the state vessel 
is unmanageable. On the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Bunn, the following highly 
poetical address, written by the Right 
Honourable Richard Sheil, was spoken 
by Mr. Calcraft, who continued to hold 
the office of stage manager, which he 
had filled for the three precediiigyears, 
under Messrs. Abbott and Harris. 
There are some pungent lines in the 
original copy, which bearrather heavily 
on the supposed puritanism of those 
who object to the theatre on what are 
called religious grounds. These were 
omitted (though sufficiently humorous), 
as not eligible for public recitation:— 

ADDRESS, 

Spoken at the Theatre Royal, Ha*ebM-**rft, 
Dublin, on Saturday, November 2na\ 18*7 ; 
written by R L. Sheil, Esq. 

Why droops the Drama, in the iale so long 
Fam'd for the love of laughter, tears, and 

song— 
.Amidst a people o'er whose fervid soul 
Pale Tragedy should hold her high control, 
While over bosoms, vivid, warm, and gay, 
Thalia should assert her equal sway ? 
On Barry's, Macklin's, Mossop'a, Ryder's 

shore, 
Why should the Actor's magic charm no 

more? 
Say, shall the land that gave* such genius 

birth, 
In Jordan's wild variety of mirth, 
And where the fond Melpomene's caress 
Nurs'd fair O'Neill in tragic loveliness — 
Say, shall that land neglect the glorious art 
That lights the fancy and dissolves the heart, 
Life's real griefs with joyous fiction cheers, 
And melts the airiest spirit into tears ? 
Alas ! the stage declines ; and where, of yore, 
It triumph'd, all its pride and power are o'er. 
The Tragic Muse, deserted on her throne, 
In place'of others' woes, now mourns her own ; 
While her gay sister, in her liveliest mood, 
Looks from the boards on dreary solitude; 
And her own laughter, with a hollow sound, 
From empty boxes sadly echoes round. 
Whence is this cold oblivion of the stage ? 
Alas ! we live in an tfer-righteous age, 
And all our pretty women are to sage! 
[ a While laden o'er with piety and paint, 
" Each rouged and wrinkled sinner turns a 

saint 
" When all her days of youth and joy are 

past, 
" She takes to Mary Magdalen at last j 
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" And baying given the devil her age of glee, 
"Makes heaven her heart's residuary le- 
gatee.'*] 
Ah, me ! the sad " good people" of the day 
Our innocent enjoyment* scare away ; 
[" And, to attract the soft, elected fair, 
" Set up their rival playhouses of prayer. 
44 There, to speak truth, pleasures, demure 

and holy 
" Relieve religion of its melancholy ; 
44 And passion, like Prometheus, from above, 
44 Steals heaven's best fire to light the feasts 

of love. 
44 from box to box ne'er amorous glances 

flew, 
44 One half so melting as from pew to pew. 
41 It is no marvel, then, that they prefer 
44 To ours their more convenient theatre ; 
44 For there, in dim, accommodating light, 
44 That faintly glimmers through the fairing 

night, 
44 The 4 moral agents' of each titled belle 
44 (Who fill the mystic situation well), 
44 Amidst devotion's ecstacies, askance, 
44 On pious countesses securely glance : 
44 And while, in nasal uproar, to the sky, 
44 The Matmcorms howl their barbarous 

psalmody : 
44 With eyes upraised, and hands discreetly 

down, 
44 Each glossy Cantwell feels — a lady's 

gown !*•] 
But still, despite of all the boiling rage 
From new-light rostrums hurl'd against the 

stage, 
Of life and hope the Drama is not reft : 
There are some stanch, unflinching vot'ries 

left. 
The love of harmless pleasure is not fled ; 
The Muses only sleep — they are not dead. 
Let us awake them. In a stranger's name, 
Tour ancient hospitality I claim. 
A bold adventure here that stranger tries, . 
And risks his fortunes in the enterprise. 
Wherever genuine talent can be found, 
Hell strive to win and lure to Irish ground ; 
"While Irish genius, with a liberal hand, 
He'll nurse to glory in its own green land. 
By others' losses, be arrives unscared : 
Nor pains to please, nor gold, shall here be 

spared. 
In brief and simple phrase he bids me say. 
That for a noble stake hell boldly play. 
For all that labour, cost, or care can do, 
Hell pledge himself— the rest depends on 

you. 

Mr. Bunn retired at the end of three 
seasons, finding that the receipts would 
not enable him to meet his prescribed 
condition of £3,000 per annum rent. 
The theatre was then offered to Mr. 
Calcraft, at what appeared a tempting 
reduction, £2,000 annual payment: 



which sum was subsequently much mo- 
dified j and, after an abortive attempt 
on the part of the lessee to purchase 
the entire interest in the property, 
finally resolved itself into a per-centage 
on the receipts. Had it been on the 
profits, he would have made a more 
propitious bargain. Mr. Calcraft had 
no desire to grasp this truncheon of 
command. " It lay in his way," like 
Hotspur's insurrection, according to 
Falstaff, and circumstances induced him 
to pick it up. His views had pointed 
in a different direction ; and far hap- 
pier would it have been for himself 
and those belonging to him, had tbey 
ripened into reaEty. When the Vice- 
chancellor decided the Covent Garden 
litigation in favour of Mr. Harris, he 
made his arrangements to place himself 
once more at the head of that impor- 
tant establishment. His intentions 
were to appoint Mr. Calcraft his acting 
manager and representative, with a 
large fixed salary, and other contin- 
gent advantages. But Lord Brougham 
reversed the decree, Mr. Harris re- 
tired for ever into the privacy of do- 
mestic life, and all these stately visions 
u vanished into thin air." 

The public voice in general predict- 
ed success to the new lessee. There 
was a lull in politics, and trade had 
begun to revive. He entered on his 
task under very promising auspices. 
The Duke of Northumberland, the re- 
tiring Lord Lieutenant, sent him, with 
a complimentary letter, a handsome 
present, as a token of good will. His 
successor, the Marquis of Anglesey, 
was in the height of his popularity, just 
commencing his second Viceroyalty, 
and known to be a liberal encourager 
of the drama. Many abuses and in« 
cumbrances had been progressively 
swept away, although there still re- 
mained in that line, as David Gam re- 
ported of the French army at Agin- 
court, " enough and to spare. " His 
rent was low beyond former precedent ; 
six years' experience had given him 
ample knowledge of his ground ; he 
had diligently studied the tactics of 
his predecessors ; his footing in society 
was established ; he was supposed to be 
universally popular, and the press was 
enthusiastic in his favour. That power- 
ful engine continued to support him 
steadily and effectively during a long 



• All the lines pointed with inverted commas were omitted in the recitation. 
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scries of years, with the occasional ex. 
ception of one or two growlers of the nil 
admirari school — individuals who pass 
through life without an interval of en- 
joyment, more constitutionally lugubri- 
ous and discontented than Heraclitus the 
crying philosopher, or than even Agelas- 
tus, grandsirc of the rich Roman Cras- 
sus, of whom it is recorded by Cicero 
and Pliny, that he only laughed once 
in his life, and that upon seeing an ass 
eat thistles. An honest expression 
of independent opinion in the public 
journals is an invaluable auxiliary, and 
the more so when not influenced 
(as sometimes occurs) by undue ob- 
sequiousness on the one side, or blind- 
in <r partiality on the other. 

The resources of the manager de- 
pended much on success. His avail- 
able capital was chiefly invested in 
health and industry — an active body 
with a vigilant mind ; while his realised 
estate very closely resembled that of 
Joseph Scaliger, which, according to 
his own account, all lay under his hat. 
But he went to work in downright 
earnest, and pushed aside many diffi- 
culties. Demosthenes pronounced that 
the three components of oratory wcre> 
action I action ! ! action 1 ! ! Monte- 
cuculi, the renowned opponent of Tu- 
renne, paraphrased this theory in ap- 
plication to war: — "Pour faire ia 
guerre avec succes, il faut trois choses, 
L' Argent 1 L'Argent I ! L' Argent ! ! !** 
To which may be added, in reference 
to theatrical speculations, that three 
very important essentials are, Capital 1 
Capital ! 1 Capital ! 1 ! It being always 
understood that, whether in battle or 
business, the sinews must be directed 
by ability and economy. 

On opening nights, final retirements, 
and other incidental occasions, it has 
usually been considered popular and 
graceful to court the Muses, and to 
propitiate tho public in measured hex- 
ameters. When Garrick left the stage 
he broke through this conventional 
formula. " I, too," said he to his last 
admiring auditory, " had meditated a 
poetical leave-taking, and turned mv 
thoughts that way ; but I found myself 
as incapable then of writing, as I 
should now be of uttering prepared 
seutences. The jingle of rhyme and 
the language of fiction would but ill suit 
my present feelings." It has often been 
asserted by disparaging cavillers, that 
the actor's art is entirely mechanical ; 
that he is a mere machine — a mirror 



which reflects on the surface, without 
personal impression ; and that the kmg 
habit of simulating character has made 
him a shifting Proteus, devoid of sensi- 
bility. According to these Zoiu, he 
either understands not, or disregards 
the injunction of Horace :— 

*• Si Tit me Sere, dolendam est 
Frimam ipel tibi : tunc tua me Infbrtani* tedeni.'* 

If you wish me to weep for your 
misfortunes, you must begin by shed- 
ding tears yourself. It is recorded of 
Barry, in Lear, that his natural emo- 
tions so overpowered him that he be- 
came inarticulate, while Garrick, by 
only acting the passion of grief, retain- 
ed all his power, and produced a su- 
perior effect. " You and your friend 
Murphy, sir," said he to Dr. Johnson, 
"talk so loud in the entrances, that 
you disturb my tragedy feelings." 
" Pooh, pooh, David," retorted Lexi- 
phanes, " punch has no feelings !" A 
smart repartee is an irresistible temp- 
tation, and wit must have its fling; 
but be this as it may, it is a trying 
moment of practical life, to stand for 
the last time before an array of faces 
which have never turned towards yon 
but with favour and encouragement, 
and to sever a tie which may hare sub- 
sisted for a quarter of a century. It 
is also a severe test of equanimity to 
announce for the first time a decisive 
undertaking to the public, through 
whose agency alone you are to find 
success or ruin. Mr. Calcraft, on his 
appearance in his new capacity, follow- 
ing the example of responsible authori- 
ties, eschewed poetry, and addressed 
a crowded house in unpretending 
prose, and in nearly the following 
terms : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen— After har- 
ing for several successive seasons ap- 
peared before you as the representative 
of others, I now present myself in the 
somewhat novel character of my own 
ambassador. The situation is peculiar, 
but not without precedent. The Em- 
peror Majorian personated his own 
envoy at the Court of the Vandal 
Monarch Genseric. But he stood, 
alone amidst a host of enemies, while 
I on every side am surrounded by 
friends. The occasion on which I now 
come forward is the most important 
event of my life, and involves in its 
consequences all my future fortunes. 

During the six years that have pass- 
ed, since I first had the honour of ap- 
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pearing before a Dublin audience, the 
theatre has witnessed many changes, 
and gone through many vicissitude?. 
Before I speak of myself, permit me to 
do justice to the managers who have 
preceded me. Great exertions have 
been made by them, great expenses 
have been incurred, and greaf' losses 
sustained. Each has displayed ample 
talent, zeal, and liberality; but the 
uniform conclusion has been failure 
and disappointment. Why, then, it 
may be asked, should I imagine myself 
capable of steering a vessel which has 
wandered from its course in far abler 
hands ? I answer, the human mind is 
naturally sanguine in the vigour of life, 
and more disposed to surmount diffi- 
culties than to calculate their extent. 
The retrospect presents but little to 
cheer a new adventurer, and may argue 
presumption in him who embarks in so 
perilous and unpromising a speculation. 
Let mo emphatically disclaim all such 
feeling. Divested equally of arrogance 
and despair, I rest my hopes of the re- 
sult on tetter fortunes and improving 
times. Should I be enabled, through 
your liberal support, to place the na- 
tional Theatre of Ireland on the proud 
pedestal of pre-eminence on which it 
.ought to stand, I trust I may then 
fairly indulge in an honourable feeling 
of pride, in thinking that I have suc- 
ceeded where superior pretensions have 
failed, and that I have been permitted 
to conquer obstacles which proved too 
formidable for those who had hitherto 
grappled with them. Whether it is 
reserved for me to bend this bow of 
Ulysses, time only can determine \ but 
to effect this object, I am aware I can- 
not slumber on a bed of roses, or ex- 
pect to advance in an even progress 
on a weU-trimmed lawn, without en- 
countering a few thorns and brambles 
in my path. At every hazard, " I 
have screwed my courage to the stick- 
ing place ;" my all is on the issue, and 
I wiU Stand or fall, boldly and alone. 

During the recess, I have endea- 
voured to form a company, full and 
efficient in every department, compris- 
ing many artists who have long filled 



distinguished situations in leading 
theatres, and whose reputation will be 
confirmed, if sanctioned by your ap- 
proval. I have also taken advantage 
of every moment of time, which my 
anxiety to commence the season per^ 
mitted, to place the theatre in a state 
fitted for your reception. We have not 
yet been able to complete our prepa- 
rations, but trust to do so in a few days, 
and to omit nothing that can contri- 
bute either to elegance or convenience. 
To the gentlemen of the upper regions 
—(here, loud cheers and laughter pro- 
ceeded from the upper gallery, with 
cries of " oh, boys, he's nattering us," 
"he has kissed the Blarney stone," &c) 
I must now beg leave to address my- 
self particularly. They will find that 
in the alterations they have not been 
forgotten, and that now for the first 
time, they can both see and hear in 
full comfort to themselves. Gentlemen, 
your territories have been enlarged, 
and rendered much more commodious, 
and I am confident as there no longer 
exists either a necessity or temptation, 
you will cease to feel anv desire to en- 
croach on the rights and privileges of 
the neighbouring potentates — (loud 
cheers and laughter from the gods).—* 
You will, I have no doubt, long enjoy 
in peace, the otium cum dignitate you 
are thus provided with, and in which, 
during many a tumultuous session, I 
have often wished you were fully in- 
stalled.* 

The address terminated in the usual 
manner, expressing something about 
the deepest respect for public opinion, 
and a lively sense of favours to come. 
Mr. Calcraft was listened to with 
the most earnest attention, and fre- 
quently interrupted by loud applause. 
Let not the writer be accused or sus- 
pected of egotism for perpetuating 
these details. They have become his- 
torical documents, connecting a series 
of events, each growing out of the 
other, and telling a tale which would 
be imperfect without them. 

It had often been asserted that a 
prominent cause of former failures 
was to be found in the system of exotio 



* To render this passage intelligible to the uninitiated reader, it is necessary to explain 
that the Dublin galleries did not formerly, as now, run round the entire audience portion 
of the theatre, but were hemmed in on each side by upper boxes and slips called, 2/i&mwVe, 
lattices. On all crowded nights, particularly benefits, when more were admitted than the 
legitimate number, there arose a deafening cry of " Open the lattices." This confounded 
the performers, greatly annoyed the box and pit company, and established a perpetual 
casus belli between tl» gvtto and the manager. 
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stars. The press loudly re-echoed this 
opinion, to which the new lessee yielded, 
backed as it was, in some degree, by 
his own judgment, and the advice of 
counsellors whose name was legion. 
Accordingly, having expended at least 
one thousand pounds on repairs and 
decorations, he determined to stake 
his first season on the efficacy of a 
stock company, which included the 
following names : — Messrs. Vanden- 
hoff, Sapio, Browne, Johnson, Roes, 
Calcraft, Montague Stanley, II. Cooke, 
King, Mathews, Gattie, Cunningham, 
H. Bedford, Macder, Brough, Barry, 
Hamerton, Bland, W. Bennett, Slot- 
hard, Attwood, Coveney, Barnett, 
Duff, Shean ; Mesdames W. West, H. 
Hughes, Pearce, Bland; Misses Betts, 
Barry, F. H. Kelly, Coveney, H. 
Eyre, Hamilton, Chalmers, Garbois, 
Milton, A. Crawford, &c &c. &c. 
Many of these performers before and 
since have occupied important positions 
with success in the principal London 
theatres. Such a company could not 
be collected together now, simply be- 
cause they are not in existence. The 
highest war bounty ever offered would 
fail to enlist a similar corps dramatique, 
although heralded by royal proclama- 
tion, and accompanied by a flourish of 
more double drums and Jericho trum- 
pets than Jullien ever attempted to 
harmonise. These artists had been 
trained in the good old legitimate 
school, and had gone through a regu- 
lar apprenticeship ; whereas the young 
ladies and gentlemen, theatrical neo- 
phites of the present day, despise all 
schools, are much too self-dependent to 
profit by example, and expect to reach 
maturity all* improviso, without study 
or training, by some Cadmean process 
of sudden creation. Vanity and self- 
approbation are besetting sins of the 
flesh in general, and, as it would ap- 
pear, of theatrical flesh in particular. 
These feelings are fostered, fed, and 
strengthened by applause, and are 
weaknesses rather than positive crimes, 
hurtful to the proprietors, but scarcely 
detrimental to the general weal. Nei- 
ther are they without the colour of 
high authority, for the wise king says, 
" there is nothing better than that a 
man should rejoice in his own works," 
Vanity is not only tolerably harmless, 
but also very comfortable. As Sancho 
Panza says of sleep, " it wraps one all 
round like a cloak." Lord Byron, who 
had been for several seasons on the 



Drury-lane Committee of Management, 
accuses actors of hating each other 
with an intensity of detestation found 
only on the stage. The charge of the 
noble satirist is exaggerated. Profes- 
sional jealousies have long been pro- 
verbial, but they are not more keenly 
exemplified in the children of Thespa 
than in other votaries of Apollo and 
Euterpe, in the followers of JEscula- 
pius, and the disciples of Themis. 
While many voices are actively raised 
in the disparagement of actors, it ought 
in justice to be remembered as a well. 
known characteristic, that they are 
ever ready to assist their brethren in 
distress, and have hands " open as day 
for melting charity." 

On winding up the balance-sheet of 
1830-1, the ledger, that dumb but 
unanswerable evidence, showed a loss 
of £2,500 1 It was thus proved on 
full and fair experiment, that the 
stock company system was not the real 
one. This first season, which, from 
unusual circumstances, began much 
later than usual, comprised one hun- 
dred and eighty acting nights, during 
which thirty-three novelties were pro- 
duced, many of them with all the 
scenery and appointments entirely new. 
The Lord Lieutenant gave three state 
commands, and four publicly an- 
nounced patronages, which produced 
seven crowded houses. The Committee 
of the Musical Festival paid £530 for 
the use of the theatre, not being able 
to obtain either of the cathedrals, or 
any other building sufficiently large fir 
their purpose ; and Paganini, when 
the town was empty, received nearly 
£1,200 for five concerts. During the 
winter, an unlooked for incident 
darkened the horizon, which until then 
had been tolerably clear. On the first 
of February, there commenced a heavy 
fall of snow, such as had not been wit- 
nessed in Ireland since the year 1814. 
The theatre was closed in consequence 
for four days, and the Lord Lieute- 
nant's first state visit postponed. The 
loss sustained, amounted to several 
hundred pounds, and turned the scale 
of the season, which never recovered 
itself after this misfortune. The at- 
traction of the new opera of Cinderella 
was checked in the height of its popu- 
larity, and a general damp thrown on 
the business. During these four days 
no carriages could pass the streets; 
here and there a solitary pedestrian 
glided noiselessly, along, and Dublin 
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resembled a city of the dead. All was 
silence and suspended animation. Vast 
consternation was excited among the 
mercantile community, and bills were 
protested to an immense amount, 
owing to the non-arrival of the country 
mails with the expected remittances. 
The snow was not entirely removed for 
a fortnight. 

Command nights in Dublin have al- 
ways been, more or less, exhibitions of 
political feeling. An inveterate mis- 
take, equally injurious to the theatre 
and to society, but one which neither 
argument nor coercion has yet been 
able to reform. Nothing can mitigate 
the rancour of party politics — 

*' Natunm czpelUt Aires, tauten usque reeurrii. H 

Overheated zealots seldom pause to 
reflect on the mischief they do to 
others, without any advantage to 
themselves. On the first command 
night of Lord Anglesey, the manager 
was assured by many anonymous and 
avowed warnings that his theatre 
would be torn down, and a riot 
take place, compared to which the 
"dog" and ''bottle" rows, of historic 
notoriety, would sink into insignifi- 
cance. Nobody pretended to assign a 
cause, or say why this should be, as all 
parties admitted that the noble Vice- 
roy was universally and deservedly 
popular. But the riot was certain. 
Among other suggestions, the following 
note was anxiously penned by a cele- 
brated barrister, dramatist, and poli- 
tical agitator, who was much interested 
in the result :— 

" 9, Leinster-street, Feb. 8th, 1881. 
" Mr dear Sir, — I saw Lord Anglesey 
yesterday. He is evidently anxious to have 
a good reception to-morrow night. Yon 
should send plenty of orders, 1 think it 
will be of great importance to fill the upper 
gallery before the house opens. It is of 
great moment to your interests that Lord 
Anglesey should go often to the theatre. 
Therefore, as a friend, / advise you to omit 
nothing in order to have him warmly wel- 
comed, by which he will be much pleased. 
The upper gallery should be chiefly attended 
to. This note is written with good cause for 
doing so. I dread some disturbance which 
would greatly prejudice the interests of the 
stage. Orders! orders! orders! 

'* Yours most truly, 

" Richard Sheil." 

The manager did not follow the 
course pointed out to him, which would 
have materially diminished his certain 
VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXXIV. 



receipts, without counteracting the un- 
certain danger. As the event proved, 
the danger was quite imaginary. But 
he took his own precautions after a 
different plan, and all went off in what 
the London play bills usually designate, 
"a blaze of triumph." It has been 
often and truly said, a theatre is a 
kingdom in epitome. Here is an in- 
stance to prove how much dramatic af- 
fairs are sometimes mixed up with the 
complex machinery of government. On 
the Continent, the theatres are support- 
ed by public grants, and are employed 
as state engines to occupy the minds of 
the people with amusement, and keep 
them from brooding over mischievous 
combinations. Our legislators sneer and 
scoff when anything of this kind is sug- 
gested, and treat the whole subject with 
contempt. In Ireland, the intended 
"ruction H of 1848 was, undoubtedly, 
kept down by the energetic measures 
of the Executive, and the loyalty of the 
well-disposed; but the engagement of 
Jenny Lind made all the world forget 
political agitation for the moment, and 
produced a very wholesome, well-timed, 
and social reaction. Superficial thinkers 
may laugh at the assumed importance 
of the Drama, in serious affairs, but 
they would do well to study the ques- 
tion deeply before they dismiss it with 
a shrug of derision. 

During the summer of 1832, the 
dreadful scourge of cholera first lowered 
on the Irish metropolis. The onward, 
unerring march of the destroying pes- 
tilence nad been long predicted ; but 
when the blow fell, everybody was pa- 
ralysed, and taken as if by sudden 
surprise. Some of the measures at first 
adopted, such as publishing daily a list 
of cases when the mortality was at its 
height, were ill calculated to allay the 
general apprehension. It is not to be 
wondered at that such a heavy visita- 
tion produced a most baleful effect on 
the second and third seasons, and turned 
the thoughts of many entirely from 
lighter amusements. Then began to 
spring up political and controversial 
animosities, with renewed vigour, from 
a temporary cessation. Monster meet- 
ings, to promote unanimity by clamour, 
and pacification by club-law ; concilia- 
tion quarrels and national grievances, in- 
terminable as a lease on lives renewable 
for ever ; with voluntary subscriptions, 
coerced much after the fashion in which 
the one-legged beggar in Gil Bias le- 
vied charity from road- side passengers. 
3 B 
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These, and many other local difficul- 
ties, shadowed themselves oat in palpa- 
ble outline, and soon began to assume 
substantial " form and pressure." To 
the ordinary obstacles of a dramatic 
campaign elsewhere, mast be added in 
Dublin a liberal percentage of formi- 
dable indigenous barricades, of peculiar 
home construction. 

On the 14th of March, 1831, Mr. 
Young, who had always deservedly been 
a great favourite, took his leave of the 
Dublin audience, in the character of 
Hamlet ; and on Friday, January the 
6th, 1832, Edmund Kean made his 
last appearance, as Octavlan, in the 
now obsolete play of The Mountaineers, 
He was engaged for the following sea- 
son, but a contrary fiat issued from su- 
perior authority, and he returned no 
more. On the occasion of his final be- 
nefit, on the preceding Monday, January 
the 2nd, he performed an Olio, com- 
pounded of five acts, selected from dif- 
ferent plays of Shakspeare— -an illegi- 
timate and detrimental experiment, 
calculated to inflame receipts, but to 
diminish reputation. During his last 
engagement, he sometimes failed from 
exhaustion and general debility, but 
the bright effulgence of genius now and 
then burst forth, and triumphed over 
decaying powers. On this particular 
night, although tired and beaten down 
by sickness, he wound up with the third 
act of Othello, in a style that no other 
actor ever approached. It resembled 
the last ray of the setting sun, or the 
expiring burst of a thunderstorm. He 
electrified the audience, and reminded 
them of his best days, when his startling 
originality and epigrammatic force, pro- 
duced an entire revolution in precon- 
ceived opinions. 

In September, 1SS6, Madame Mall- 
bran de Beriot was engaged for six 
nights. The announcement produced 
a most extraordinary sensation, and the 
box-office was literally beseiged every 
day during the hours it was open. The 

ras intended to be performed were, 
Sonnambula, the Maid of Artois, 
and Fidelio, Templeton, who had sup- 
ported the unrivalled cantatrice with 
much credit at Drary-lane, was secured 
as the tenor ; other auxiliaries were en- 
gaged, all the necessary preparations 
were in train, and the manager indulged 
in a golden dream of profit. He was 
rudely awakened by this most unex- 
pected communication from M. de Be- 
riot:-. 



" lUnAwtw, It 1* tfcptmil—. 1SS8L • 
"Mon efcer Mooslear, — Feproare le vff 
chagrin de devoir voas envoyer se 
certifies*. Mad. de Beriot est tree *t»t 
malade et se trovve dans rimponUjitKe' i 
lue e? tiler a Dublin. Sen etat <fe i 
est tel qa'eUe ne petit quitter It lit. Groyes 
mon cher monsieur a tout le regret qoe j ep- 
rouve de ce fachenx contretemps, et recavez 
rassorauce de ma parfaite estime, 

"CD* Be*jot. 
- Mafey Ami' Hotel.* 

Mr. Calcraft, struck with < 
tion, but little foreseeing the falsi < 
trophe so immediately impending, har- 
ried over to Manchester, and coenram. 
nicated the result to the public, in the 
following advertisement .- — 

" THEATRE ROYAL, DUBXI2L. 

" Mr. Calcraft regrets extremely to be unier 
the painful necessity of stating to the public, 
that having, on Thursday, received a fetter 
from Manchester, informing him that M adixe 
Maubrak de Beriot had been suddenly 
seised with alarming Utness, and was unable 
either to finish her engagement there, or eess* 
to Dublin, he immediately repaired to Man- 
chaster, when the accompanying osttinceta 
was placed in his hands by the medical fesw 
tlemeu whose names are signed to it t — 
I "Iftcncftartsr, IS e'tiKfc, Sejfc 1C, MSS. 

" Madame Malibran de Berlet has passes a 
very restless and distressing night, aad the 
symptomsof her complaint require confinement 
to her room. It is our decided opinion, that Mi- 
dame Malibran de Beriot cannot undertake the 
voyage to Dublin, without danger to her life. 
We think it necessary to add, that from the 
natnreof her complaint, there Is no probability 
of her beimr able, for some comMerable time, 
to resume the duties of her p ro fes s i on, 

" 8. A. BARDSLEY, M.D. 

" Johx Hall, M.D. 

" H. T. WoRXHiMOTosr, S mg e u ss. 
" Mr. Calcraft regrets still further to asU, 
that in eonsequenee of the very pa e o ai i e u s 
state of Madame Melihran's health, he is, at 
present, quite unable to eay when her ea- 
gegemeat in Dublin can be reseeaed." 

The gentlemen whose names are ap- 
pended to the certificate, were among 
the most eminent practitioners in Man- 
chester, and were not then apprehensive 
of a fatal result. Had the patient been 
left in their bands, all might have ended 
differently. In a few days more, and 
in the same week when she should haws 
appeared in Dublin, the news arrived, 
that the fair and girled vocalist had 
closed her earthly career, cut off sud- 
denly in the full bloom of youth, for- 
tune, and professional reputation* She 
sank under exhaustion, produced by 
exertions beyond her physical capabi- 
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lity • and as was generally believed, by 
tbe mistaken treatment of her own fo- 
reign physician, in whose skill she had 
the most unbounded confidence. Mali- 
bran was undoubtely one of the greatest 
artists the world has ever produced. 
It is difficult to say whether she ex- 
celled most in acting or in singing, in 
comedy or in tragedy. There was a 
reality, an identity, an intensity in all 
her theatrical assumptions, which have 
never been equalled. Enthusiastically 
devoted to her art, her mind was in a 
perpetual fever of excitement. To her 
may be aptly applied the impressive 
lines of Dryuen : — 

" A Scry ttral, which, working out iti w»y. 
Fretted tbe punj body to deny. 
And o'er inform'd tlie tenement of day."* 

The untimely death of Madame Ma- 
libran proved a heavy blow to the Dub- 
lin manager. He had effected the en- 
gagement with much difficulty, and 
after long correspondence. His ex- 
pectations were raised to a flattering 
extent, and the expenses incurred were 
very serious. Then followed the most 
unwelcome operation of refunding the 
large sums roceived at the box-oifice, 
and pa>ing the performers, expressly 
retained, whose services were rendered 
unavailable. 

It is not the intention here to enter 
into a minute analysis of Mr. Calcraft's 
long period of managerial sovereignty, 
which may be reserved for another oc- 
casion ; but merely to give, as is stated 
in the heading of the article, a cursory 
glance at a few leading incidents. The 
vioeroyalty of the Marquess of Nor- 
manby stands forward among the en- 
livening episodes which brighten a long 
series of gloom and discomfiture. Diu% 
ing four years, the noble marquess, and 
his accomplished lady, by unremitting 
public patronage, and marked private 
attention, did everything that their 
powerful influence could effect, to pro- 
mote the interests of the lessee, and 
support the national stage of Ireland. 
Among other delightful reunions, they 
gave suppers after the performance, to 
which the habitual frequenters of the 
theatre were specially invited. Their 
state visits were more frequent, and 
better attended, than any in the annals 
of Hawkins , -8treet. Temporary or ca- 
sual objections never kept them away, 
and they endured the political ebulli- 
tions of the gallery, or the interruption 



of a fi^ht in the pit, with undeviating 
good humour and equanimity. Almost 
the last public act of Lord Nbrmanby, 
on his recal, was a farewell command, 
the concluding one of three in leas than 
half a season, the aggregate receipts of 
which nights exceeded £ 1 ,000. Even 
those most violently opposed to Ute 
viceroy in opinion on public matters, 
acknowledgoa his unequalled suavity of 
manner and unvarying kindness of 
disposition. This humble tribute of 
gratitude is offered in sincere respect* 
and in remembrance of favours never 
to be forgotten. 

Early in the season of 1839, the suc- 
cessful play of Richelieu, by Sir E. Bul- 
wer, was produced, and acted by the 
stock company, without auxiliary aid. 
The author happening at that time to 
be on a visit in Dublin, was present at 
the first representation, and when re- 
cognised and greeted by the audience 
with enthusiastic applause, acknow- 
ledged the compliment in a graceful 
reply. On the following morning his 
satisfaction drew forth the following 
letter, highly complimentary to the ma- 
nager and his company :— 

" My dear Sir, — I cannot resist the plea- 
sure of repeating to you the gratification I 
bad in your pe/fbraiancc of Rirhtlieu, and 
my surprise at the splendour and correctness 
of your decorations and arrangements. I 
shall be sincerely glad if it repay you. I 
take at the same time a lil>erty, which I am 
sure you will not misconstrue, iu pointing 
out one or two situations that I think may 
produce a heightened effect, by a simple af» 
teration in the grouping. In Act 3rd the 
production of Julie, by Bicheliea, to the 
amaze of Mauprat, always produced a great 
etlVct at Covent Garden. This was not so 
much the case last night — because Mauprat 
did not throw into his attitude sufhYi-.nt sur- 
prise and consternation. He ought, in fact, 
to be startled to the other end of the stage. 
His sword should fall from his grasp — and, 
above all, full room should be left for the Car- 
dinal to stand in plum view between the two 
parties, as he pronounces the words — *Lo, 
my witness!' 

u Secondly, Act 4th, when the Cardinal, 
supposed to be dead, reappears, as Mauprat 
is to be dismissed, your courtiers ought again 
to express much more dismay and ast< nish- 
ment. I do not know if your scene admits 
of your coming down the middle of the stage, 
but you were a little too long in coming last 
night, and were in the inid-t of the courtiers 
bef'»re thty perceived what all the rest of the 
audience did. The alarm and astonishment 
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at his resuscitation, make the effect of tbat 
situation. At your swoon at the close of the 
act, I think you will find it more effective to 
omit — * Heaven save my country!' The 
theatrical point is at the hysterical triumph 
of—* How pale he is.' Act 5th. I think, 
considering that Richelieu has been repre- 
sented by Julie and Joseph as dying or nearly 
so, it would be better for you to mark your 
weakness by leaning on Joseph at your ap- 
proach, and during your speech to the King. 
In the same scene your group again want to 
be admonished as to astonishment. They 
ought to take more interest while the secre- 
taries tell the news of Portugal and Charles 
I. ; turning to each other with surprise at 
each piece of news. Joseph does not exactly 
time the * Fall back, Sir, it is your turn 
now. 1 He should say it before Baradas ad- 
vances so near to the King, and from the back 
of Richelieu's chair. In a previous part of 
this scene, when Baradas says — * Hence to 
the headsman,' the announcement ' His 
Eminence the Cardinal Duke,' &c«, should 
follow directly. There was too much pause 
between. 

" I have already spoken about softening 
De Beringhen. He is not meant as a fop or 
buffoon, but a light-hearted, unprincipled, 
careless Frenchman. I may also add, as a 
■mall point, that Mauprat, in the first scene, 
ought to wear black, as Julie observes that 
he wears * sable? If you keep his dress, she 
had better say that he wears crimson. By 
the way, there was an effect Macready makes 
which you either softened or abridged last 
night in this scene, though I think you might 
use it to advantage. While the lovers are 
kneeling to the King, you turn to receive 
the felicitations of the courtiers. But at Co- 
vent Garden, they form themselves into a 
lane, and Richelieu passes haughtily down 
It, with the consciousness and enjoyment of 
recovered power, as they bow obsequiously to 
right and left. This is all I venture to sug- 
gest to you, and I do so with the less scruple 
inasmuch as the very points I now mention, 
we had the greatest difficulty with in the re- 
hearsals at Covent Garden, viz., the grouping. 
This may excuse what I have said. Will 
you do me the favour to send the enclosed 
order, for twelve copies of Richelieu, to the 
agent of Messrs. Saunders and Ottley (Mr. 
J. dimming), and distribute them among 
your performers, with my compliments, as a 
very slight mark of the pleasure they afford- 
ed me. — Very truly yours, 

44 E. Lytton Bulwer. 

•• MorrUon'i, Nor. 29th, 1839." 

The reader will remark, in this let- 
ter, the anxiety of the author that all 
the minute points of his play should 
be effectively brought out, together 
with his perfect insight into the me- 
chanism of the dramatic art, and the 
details of stage arrangement. These 
are, perhaps, the most valuable quali- 



ties with which the writer of plays caa 
be endowed. Many possess active ima- 
gination, inventive genius, and the 
poetic faculty of expression, but the warn 
of practical knowledge often renders 
their best efforts ineffective- Sheridan 
Knowles and Sir E. Lytton Bulwer 
unquestionably rank foremost in the 
list of living dramatists. Of the two, 
we should be inclined to assign the first 
place to Knowles. He has written 
longer, and more frequently. No mo- 
dern play, on the whole, can compete 
with The Hunchback or Jlrgmba. 
But Sir E. Bulwer has produced three 
dramas of great popularity, The Ijxd$ 
of Lyons, Richelieu, and Money. It 
is much to be regretted that he does 
not increase the number. 

The ancient Romans were accus- 
tomed to distinguish their fortunate 
days by a white stone. In the history 
of the Dublin Theatre, the 20th of June, 
1841, should be marked by a black one. 
That evening witnessed the last per- 
formance of Tyrone Power, when the 
crowded building re-echoed such Deals 
of merriment as have never since been 
heard within those walls, In all my 
long experience, I know no actor who 
so thoroughly carried an audience alone 
with him with such untiring spirit, such 
unflinching humour. He was then in 
the full tide of his popularity and at- 
traction, and drew as much money to 
the treasury as any visitor on the fist. 
He was engaged to appear again earlr 
in the following season, but that anti- 
cipation was not permitted to be real- 
ised. At the time when his bright ca- 
reer was so suddenly and fatally brought 
to a close, he was worth a clear thou- 
sand a-year to the manager of the Dub- 
lin Theatre. 

In 1841 commenced the first series 
of Italian Operas on the grand scale, 
which, on more than one occasion, com- 
bined the talents of Grisi, Mario, and 
Lablache, efficiently supported in every 
department, and wound up to the unpa- 
ralled sensation produced by Jenny 
Lind and Catherine Hayes. A taste 
for the highest order of musical excel- 
lence was thus established, and the 
public appetite fed to an extent which 
it will be difficult to emulate, and im- 
possible to exceed. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion may exist as to the de- 
cline of other branches of the art thea- 
trical, music has reached an apex of 
excellence in these latter times, which 
it never achieved before. The days 
are gone never to return, when the an- 
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nouncement of a single name, such as 
that of Catalani, or Pasta, in two or 
three detached songs, crowded a thea- 
tre from cellar to roof-tree — when a 
single ballad opera, without additional 
chorus or orchestra, would run for fifty 
nights; and a comedy, by Colman, Rey- 
nolds, or Morton, on which nothing was 
expended, comprised novelty enough 
for an entire season. The upholsterer, 
the mechanist, the scene-painter, and 
the property-man, are become front- 
files among the leading dramatis per- 
son©. More money isanow expended 
on accessorial appendages than suf- 
ficed formerly to purchase the talent of 
a Ganick, a Siddons, a Kemble, or a 
Keao. Whether this system is over- 
done — whether it is in itself good or 
bad, wholesome or pernicious — is a 
question open to endless discussion, 
with as little prospect of finality, as 
that of Reform in Parliament. But 
most certainly it is inevitable, and must 
be persevered in by all managers who 
are sufficiently wise in their generation 
to go with the times, instead of hope- 
lessly fighting against them. 

" Then let not oenrare term our fate our choice, 
The stage but echoee beck the public Toice." 

The modern demand for lavish ex- 
penditure is, at the same time, coupled 
with another antagonistic condition, not 
easily reconciled — cheap prices. You 
are expected to produce the best article 
in the market, and to be satisfied with 
little or no remuneration. This prin- 
ciple applies more potently in the lead- 
ing theatres of England and Scotland, 
than it does in Ireland. It has never 
yet been observed that the Dublin 
public pause to consider the price, if 
they fancy the commodity. Tney will 
pay cheerfully for what they like, but 
are not to be tempted by the reduction 
of a shilling, if the proffered entertain, 
ment has no charms for them. The 
4t sons of freedom," who never disburse 
at all, are generally the first to com- 
plain. The paying public are the real 
critics and true patrons of the drama. 
They come predisposed to be satisfied ; 
they put their hands in their pockets 
with merry hearts, and draw them out 
to be incessant in applause. A large 
complimentary list operates as a damp- 
er on the general cheerfulness of the 
audience, and as a drag-chain on the 
manager's exchequer. 

Our article is getting lengthy, which 
warns us to conclude. We shall, there- 
fore, sum up with a brief synoptical 



statement, not viewed through the at- 
tractive prismatic variations of a ka- 
leidoscope, but in the homely, unro- 
mantic form of calculated figures. 
During the twenty- one years expiring 
in 1851, six hundred and four new 
pieces were produced, being an ave- 
rage of twenty-nine in each season. 
There were expended, in alterations, 
repairs, improvements, and additional 
stock, £11,250; in payments to Tri- 
nity College, £10,400; for insurance, 
£5,800 ; for the services of " stars," 
as thev are technically called, £86,923 ; 
and for law and litigation, £3,600. 
From this short bill of particulars, it 
will appear that the principal beneficial 
interest has been derived by the ground 
landlords, the leading performers, the 
insurance companies, and the solici- 
tors ; leaving an imperceptible residua 
to the representatives of the patent, 
and their working engineer, the lessee. 
The latter may solace himself with the 
philosophic consolation of our ancient 
friend Dogberry, "I am one that has 
had losses too 1" But they are not un- 
accompanied by some balancing ad- 
vantages. They have impressed on 
him salutary habits of reflection — have 
indurated some troublesome sensibili- 
ties — have satisfied him that evils 
which " cannot be eschewed must be 
embraced ;" and, above all, they have 
taught him the inestimable price of indi- 
vidual friendship, and the fleeting value 
of popular applause. The curtain has 
fallen, the last note of the finale has 
been played, and he retires from the 
scene of many anxious labours— many 
fruitless triumphs; leaving the field 
to other speculators, as high in hope 
as he was in the dawn of his undertak- 
ing, ere " time had thinned his flow- 
ing locks," or the remorseless visita- 
tions of gout had checked his activity. 
On the ultimate destiny of the theatre 
itself, it would be idle to hazard a pro- 
phecy. Davus mm non (Edipus. 

These "leaves" are simply mana- 
gerial, without pretending to be either 
sibylline or oracular. We assume not 
to disentangle Gordian knots, or to 
elucidate complicated enigmas. That 
classic temple, where such brilliant 
scenes have been enacted, may rise in 
resuscitated vigour, like the phoenix 
springing from its own ashes, or it 
may be swept away, as was its prede- 
cessor in Crow-street, and leave no 
memorial behind for the hand of curi- 
osity to point out, — beyond the his- 
tory, the associations, and the moral. 
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It is some ten or twelve years since, in 
a paper by the late Professor Butler, 
ire called the attention of our readers 
to Count Valerian Krasinski's" History 
of the Reformation in Poland.*'* Dur- 
ing the interval that has since elapsed, 
he has been engaged in the effort, by 
lectures and publications, to call the 
attention of the British public to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Slavonic 
nations ; bringing before us a bodv of 
facts calculated to lead us to the belief, 
that a war of races is not unlikely to 
agitate Europe. No reader of his works 
could for a moment discover, by the 
style, that English was not his native 
language. It is not alone always ac- 
curate, but often graceful, and even 
idiomatic. He is a Protestant — earnest 
and anxious for Protestantism, as the 
sole security for civil liberty ; but this 
language is kindly and affectionate to 
Roman Catholics, among whom, he 
tells us, he has many friends and rela- 
tives. Through all his works there is 
somewhat more of political prediction 
than we feel it quite safe to follow, or 
think of moment to record. The present 
volume is, however, properly historical, 
mixed, no doubt, very much with anti- 
cipations arising in that temper of pro- 
phecy in which our author's inspiration 
chiefly consists. He records the past, 
not in the spirit of one who dwells on 
a romance, of which the actual facts are 
matters of indiflerence so that they 
occupy an idle hour or amuse a languid 
imagination, but as one who is receiv- 
ing or communicating instruction which 
will affect the future. His book is 
throughout animated with living and 
life-giving truth ; and we think it im- 
possible that it should not be operative 
for good. 

In Herder's " Outlines of the Philo- 
sophy of Man,*' as the English trans- 
lator calls it, we have probably the best 
account of the various populations of 
Europe, though there is not a page of 
the work in which modern ethnologists 
would not find something to correct 
or cavil at. 

Herder tells us, that the Slavian, or 
Slavonian, nations, do not occupy a 



space in history proportionate to the 
extent of country which they peopled ; 
and this he ascribes, among other 
causes, to their remoteness from the Ro- 
man Empire. To Rome, directly or indi- 
rectly, all European civilisation is to 
be referred. The Slavonians are first 
mentioned by writers of the sixth cen- 
tury, but there can be no doubt of 
their being the same people who are 
mentioned under other names by Hero- 
dotus, and whom we have in Puny and 
Tacitus under the names of Vmidst, 
Serbi, &c. Herder, speaking of th«m 
when they first re-appeared, says, "We 
first discern thorn on the Don, among 
the Goths ; afterwards, on the Danube, 
among the Huns and Bulgarians, with 
whom they frequently disturbed tfce 
Roman Empire, though chiefly as auxi- 
liaries or vassals." Herder represents 
them as following in the wake of the 
Teutonic conquerors, and possessing 
themselves of the places evacuated by 
the Teutons in their onward progress, 
till they were at length in possession of 
the vast territory extending from the 
Don to the Elbe, and from the Adriatic 
to the Baltic On the north of the Car- 
pathian mountains, their settlements 
extended from Luxemburg over Meck- 
lenburgh, Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
Saxony, Lusatia, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Poland, and Russia. Beyond 
the Carpathian mountains, where at 
an early period they had settled in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, they were 
continually spreading further and fur- 
ther. The kingdoms of Slavonic and 
Bosnia, Servia and Daimatia, were 
formed by them. In Pannonia they 
were equally numerous. They pos- 
sessed all the south-eastern angle of Ger- 
many fromFriuK, so that their domains 
terminated with Stiria, Carniola, and 
CaiintbU. "An immense region," 
says Herder, " the European part of 
which is now chiefly inhabited by one 
nation." 

They were a peaceful and industrious 
people. They setded everywhere on 
lands relinquished by others. The 
warrior seems to have cleared the way 
for them; to have perished in his voca- 



• Dublin University Magazine. Vol. XVUI., p. 384, October, 1841, 
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tion, or to have moved onward ; and 
this pastoral people occupied, with 
their flocks and nerds, the deserted 
plains. Herder has not stated his 
authorities for the picture he gives ; 
but he is in general accurate, and we 
assume that he may be relied on. He 
tells us that the " noiseless industry " 
of those colonists was of infinite ad- 
vantage to countries from which other 
nations had migrated, or which they 
had passed over and plundered. They 
everywhere opened a beneficial trade 
with the produce of their land and their 
industry. Along the shores of the Baltic 
they built several seaport towns — Lubec 
was one. Herder calls Vineta, one of 
their towns, " the Amsterdam of the 
Slavians." They maintained a com- 
mercial intercourse with the Prussians, 
Courlanders, and Lettonians. Thoy 
built Kion on the Dnieper, and on the 
Wolkoff they built Novgorod — thus 
uniting the Black Sea with the Baltic, 
and conveying the productions of Asia 
to the north aud the west of Europe. In 
Germany, they followed the occupa- 
tion of miners ; they smelted and cast 
metals, prepared salt, manufactured 
linen, hewed wood, planted fruit-trees, 
and " led," says Herder, " a gay and 
musical life/' It is the destiny of 
such a people to be oppressed. They 
had not cultivated the arts of war ; no 
great man arose among them. They 
seem to have paid submissively, nay, 
without reluctance, any tribute that 
powerful neighbours exacted, for the 
sake of being allowed to remain in 
peace on their lands.* There ap- 



pears to have been no period in which 
they were free from persecution ; the 
Germans on the West, and the Tartars 
on the East, alike attacked them. In 
Charlemagne's day, the object, or the 
pretext — we are disposed to think it 
was the real object, and not a pretext 
for plunder, which latter is the theory 
of Herder and Krazinski — under which 
fhev were attacked, was to outroot 
their idolatries, and plant Christianity 
among them. " It wa?," says Herder, 
« very convenient for the heroic Franks 
to treat an industiious nation, addicted 
to trade and agriculture, as vassals, in- 
stead oflearning and pursuing those arts 
themselves. What the Franks began, 
the Saxons completed; in whole pro- 
vinces the Slavians were extirpated 
or made bondsmen, and their lands di- 
vided amongbishops and nobles. North- 
ern Germany ruined their commerce on 
the Baltic; the Danes brought their 
Vineta to a melancholy end ; and their 
remains in Germany were reduced to 
that state to which the Peruvians were 
subjected by the Spaniards. Is it to 
be wondered at that, after this nation 
had borne the yoke for centuries, and 
cherished the bitterest animosity against 
its Christian lords and robbers, its gen- 
tle character should have sunk into 
the artful, cruel indolence of a slave ? 
Yet still, particularly in lands where 
thev enjoy any degree of freedom, the 
ancient stamp is universally percepti- 
ble. Herder anticipates their recovery 
from this condition under more favour- 
able circumstances ; and it would ap- 
pear from a late writer, quoted by 



* The character of the Slavonian peasantry is very happily described in the following 
lines, by a modern poet, which it gives us pleasure to quote : — 

'• Behold, yon hamlet home 

Where woodbine's beauty smiles in sweet array : 
There oft beneath the shade, his labour spent, 
At eve 1he swain reclined in calm content ; 
In harmless mirth his children play around, 
With all that buoyant glee that baffles bound ; 
"While gentle jokes and conversation cheer, 
And playful fondness warms his partner dear. 
Here, as amid the needle's quiet art, 
She feels the honest pulse of pleasure start— 
Aud, as her fever'd face the zephyr fans, 
Each humble scheme of homely pleasure plans. 
But now that home, where once each harmless jest 
Woke calm delight within the raptured breast — 
And that sweet garden, once the grateful scene 
Of calm contentment's cottage joys serene, 
Owns the invader's *tern and ruth leas might, 
For ever fled the j-pirit of delight, 
And, by the spoiler marred, forgets to charm, 
Bent with the cries of rapine and alarm." 
—Poland ; and other Poem*. By J. C. Ferguson. London : kongraan. 1852. 
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Count Krazinski, that Herder either 
underrated them at the time he wrote 
—about eighty years ago — or that they 
have greatly improved. Karl Preus- 
ker, who wrote in 1843, gives very 
much the same character of the Wends 
of Lusatia, as we find in Herder : live- 
ly, laborious, engaged in agriculture 
and fishing; pious, honest, hospitable, 
social, frugal, faithful in the relations 
of domestic life ; though subjected to 
predial bondage, cheerful, nay, joy- 
ous ; they are fond of dancing — delight 
in their national songs. They have 
their love songs ; and, as in the music 
of Ireland, it would seem that an ele- 
giac plaint often breaks in wildly, al- 
most capriciously, on notes of a gay 
character. The infidelity of the fair 
one is a favourite, or at least a con- 
stant subject; the beauty of natural 
objects, with the instability of all things 
— the destiny of man, and, above all, 
the marvellous and the miraculous, are 
for ever among their topics : — 

"This little population, which has still 
preserved its Slavonic nationality, and is not 
yet Germanised, although living in the 
midst of a Teutonic population, amounts to 
about 144,000, of whom 60,000 live under 
the Saxon, and the remainder under the 
Prussian dominion ; about 10,000 belong to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the rest to 
the Lutheran confession. Notwithstanding 
their very small number, they have a na- 
tional literature, consisting, besides the Bi- 
ble and several devotional works, of col- 
lections of national songs, traditions, tales, 
&c, &c, as well as of some modern pro- 
ductions. They have a literary society for 
the promotion of the national language and 
literature, and which is chiefly composed of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic clergymen." 

The oppression which the Slavo- 
nian tribes suffered from the Germans 
was such, that all which Turk or Mon- 
gol had done, fades in the comparison. 
The Mongols who conquered, under 
the descendants of Gengis Khan, the 
north-east of Russia, left the conquered 
their lands, and full religious liberty, 
exempting their clergy from his capi- 
tation tax, which was imposed on the 
rest of the inhabitants. They did not 
make war on their language or their 
national customs ; they left them their 
local municipal institutions. The Turks 
admitted many of the Slavonians and 



their descendants to the highest digni- 
ties of the Porte, even that of Vizier. 
With the Germans, their fate was dif- 
ferent. The descendants of the Sla- 
vonians, even though Christians, were 
held in a state of bondage ; they were 
not permitted to remain in towns or 
villages inhabited by German colonists 
settled upon the lands taken from them ; 
and they were excluded from guilds or 
corporations of trades. To become a 
burgher of Hamburg, it was neces- 
sary to prove that the candidate was 
not of Slavonic descent. The Bishop 
of Halberstadt, in 1248, ordered that 
the Slavonic inhabitants of lands belong- 
ing to the convent of Bistorf should, 
in case of their not abandoning what 
he called their Pagan customs, be ex- 
pelled, and replaced by good German 
Catholics. Another bishop, in 1495, 
ordered that all the Polish peasants of 
a particular district should in two years 
learn German, or be expelled. A 
Slavonian met by a German on the 
public road, and who could not give a 
satisfactory reason for being found ab- 
sent from his village, was executed on 
the spot. The Slavonic languages 
which had extended westwards as fin- 
as the river Eyder, and southward be- 
yond the banks of the Saale, has disap- 
peared, those who spoke it being either 
exterminated, or entirely denationalis- 
ed, and converted into German. 

Krazinski apologises for detailing 
grievances which he wishes buried in 
oblivion. It would seem, however, 
that they are at present too much 
dwelt on in political pamphlets to leave 
this a possible course ; and he antici- 
pates the sympathy of England with 
the Slavonians as the result of a full 
statement. The story of the Slavo- 
nians, as told by other writers, is not 
that of such a peaceful, pastoral peo- 
ple as Herder and Krazinski picture. 
Gibbon's account of them is far differ- 
ent, of a people less amiable, but of 
more spirit, more power, and more 
promise. 

Krazinski's present book* is an ac- 
count of the religious history of the 
Slavonic nations ; and he commences 
by describing the original idolatries of 
the people when first appearing among 
nations. They worshipped the thun- 
der as their only god, and sacrificed 



• " Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic Nations," 
Krazinski. Edinburgh: 1851. 
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to this deity cattle and other victims. 
They did not believe in destiny or fate ; 
and in strict consistency with their be- 
lief that events were unfixed, they of- 
fered sacrifices in sickness or in danger 
of any kind, hoping thus to avert the 
calamity. They worshipped rivers, 
and nymphs of water ana air, and be- 
lieved in fairies and genii. Such is 
Procopius's account, and it seems one 
to be depended on. It is the earliest, the 
simplest ; and we think that, in all the 
accounts from what are called native 
sources, there is evidence that the more 
artificial mythology ascribed to these 
people, has the air of later fabrication, 
or, at least, exhibits an effort at sys- 
tematising that which was without any 
very consistent system. The Pantheon 
devised for them some five hundred 
years after, was not absolutely incon- 
sistent with Procopius's. There was 
the great god Perun, i.e., thunder — a 
wooden idol, with silver head and 
golden whiskers. There were cods 
and goddesses, some of whom have * 
such life as embodiments in the meta- 
phoric language of love verses can 
give. Lada is the goddess of love and 
joy; Kupala is the god of the fruits 
of the earth ; and Koleda is god of fes- 
tivals. Kupala is worshipped or ho- 
noured with bonfires on the eve of St. 
John the Baptist ; and Koleda's festival 
is observed on the 24th of December. 
Koleda is the word used in Poland and 
some parts of Russia for Christmas. 

Of the Baltic Slavonians the most 
celebrated deity was Suiantovid, or 
Suiantovit, whose temple was at Ar- 
cova, in the island Rugen. In the 
middle of the town was a level place, 
constructed of wood. The interior 
wall of the edifice was painted with 
figures of different things, executed in 
a rude and imperfect manner. The 
temple was composed of two enclosures ; 
the exterior consisted of walls, with a 
roof painted red; the interior, sup- 
ported by four posts, had, instead of 
walls, hangings of tapestry. It had, 
in common with the exterior, the same 
roof and a few beams. The idol which 
stood in the edifice was much larger 
than the natural size of a man. It 
had four heads, and as many necks ; 
two chests, and two backs, one turned 
to the right and the other to the left. 
His beards were carefully combed, and 
the hair closely shorn. He held in his 
right hand a horn, which was filled 
every year with wine by the officiating 



priest. His left arm was bent on his 
side in the form of a bow. His gar- 
ment reached to the legs, which were 
made of various kinds of wood. His 
feet stood on the earth, with their soles 
fixed in it. Placed near him were his 
sword, his bridle, and other articles 
belonging to him, among which was 
prominent his sword of very large size, 
with a silver hilt and beautifully 
wrought sheath. The solemnities of 
his worship were thus performed:— 
Each vear, after harvest, the popula- 
tion of the island gathered before the 
temple of the idol, sacrificed cattle, and 
held a solemn banquet. On the fol- 
lowing day, the priest brought before 
the people assembled at the gate of the 
temple the horn taken from the hand 
of the idol, and augured from its con- 
tents the prospects of the next year. 
He then poured out the old wine, and 
filled it with new, and having first 
prayed to the idol, he emptied the horn 
at a single draught. He then filled 
it again, and replaced it in the hand of 
the idol. The rest of the day was 
spent in feasting, and at those religious 
feasts intemperance was considered as 
an act of piety, sobriety a sin. The 
Idol had his own white horse, from 
whose tail and mane it was sinful to 
pull a hair. Evidence was given that 
the horse often fought against the ene- 
mies of the country in far-off places, as 
he used to be found in the morning 
covered with sweat and mud, though 
left made up for the night in circum- 
stances that seemed to secure him rest. 
The god was consulted in case of war 
by means of the sacred horn. Three 
rows of spears were placed before the 
temple, over which the priest led the 
horse. If in passing over the spears 
he first lifted his right foot, the omen 
was fortunate. The idol had three 
hundred horsemen, who, in the name 
of the god, scoured the country round, 
and gathered what booty they could. 

In the year 1168, the idol was de- 
stroyed by Waldemar, King of Den- 
mark. Our account of it is taken 
from the Danish historian, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, who accompanied Waldemar 
on the expedition. 

The Slavonians to the south of 
Europe embraced Christianity early. 
In the north their conversion was late, 
perhaps three centuries after it had 
prevailed over the other races. This 
difference our author ascribes to the 
fact that in the first case it was preach- 
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ed to them in their own language, 
while with respect to the Slavonians 
of the Baltic, tne sole thought seemed 
to be tlic destruction of ancient man- 
ners and habits — an important lesson. 
Bishop Berkeley somewhere asks, was 
there ever an instance of a people con- 
verted to Christianity except through 
the instrumentality of their own lan- 
guage? 

The Slavonians of Msesia were con- 
quered by the Bulgarians, a people of 
Asiatic origin. They gave their name 
to the country, but adopted the lan- 
guage and manners of the Slavonians, 
so that the two races were, in the 
course of two centuries, blended into 
one. In the year 861 the sovereign 
of Bulgaria was converted ; and the 
foundation of a Christian Church was 
laid by commencing a translation of 
tne Scriptures into the language of the 
country. The translation was begun 
there, but completed in Great fio- 



"The kingdom of Great Moravia must 
not be confounded with the Austrian pro- 
vince which bears this name at present It 
was a powerful state, which extended from 
the frontiers of Bavaria to the river Drina 
in Hungary, and from the banks of the 
Danube and tho Alps northward beyond the 
Carpathian Mountains to the river Stryi in 
southern Poland, and westward as far as 
Magdeburg. Its period of political grandeur 
was very transient, but its intellectual 
achievements performed during that short 
period are still lasting ; for the translation 
of the Scriptures, and of the liturgy of the 
Eastern Church, into the Slavonic tongue, 
which was then completed in Great Mo- 
ravia, is now used by all the Slavonians 
who follow that church, and even by that 
part of it which has submitted to the supre- 
macy of the Pope. I shall, therefore, give 
a few particulars on this subject. 

*' Moravia fell, with other Slavonic coun- 
tries, under the influence of Charlemagne, 
and acknowledge him and his son Louis the 
Debonnair as its suzerains. Moravia re- 
covered its independence in 879, under Svia- 
topluk, or Sviatopolk, a valorous soldier, and 
a wise ruler. Christianity was introduced into 
that country by western missonaries during 
the reign of Charlemagne. Bishoprics were 
erected there uuder the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Passau, and partly under that 
of tho Bishop of Salzburgh ; but the conversion 
of the people, accomplished by foreign priests 
Imperfectly acquainted with the language of 
the country, to a worship performed in Latin, 
was only nominal. It was, therefore, that 
the Moravian prince Rostislav, predecessor 
of Sviatopluk, requested in 863 the Greek 
Emperor Mkhael to send him learned men, 



well acquainted with the Slavonic teagns, 
in order to translate the Scripture© into it, 
and to organise the public worship in a 
proper manner. I shall relate this event fe 
the words of the earliest Slavonic chronicler, 
Nestor, a monk of Kioff 

•• * The Moravian princes Bostfalav, 
fhriatopolk, and Kotsel, sent to the Em- 
peror Michael, and said,—* 4 Our land is bap- 
tised, but we have no teachers who weak 
instruct us, and translate for ns the secret 
books. We do not understand either the 
Greek or the Latin language. Some teach 
us one thing, some another; therefore we 
do not understand the meaning of tbe Scrip- 
tures, neither their import Send ns teach* 
ers who might explain to ns the Scriptures, 
and their meaning.* When the Emperor 
Michael heard this, he called together hii 
philosophers, and told to them the message 
of the 81avonic princes ; and the philoso- 
phers said, " There is at Theasalonica a man 
named Leon : he has two sons, who both 
know well the Slavonic language, and are 
both clever philosophers." On hearing this, 
the Emperor sent to Thessalonica to Leon, 
saying, ** Send to us thy sons Methodius and 
Constantino ;" which hearing, Leon straight- 
way sent them ; and when they came to the 
Emperor, he said to them, " The Slavonic 
lands had sent to me, requesting tea-elms 
that might translate for them the Horj 
Scripturea" And, being persuaded by the 
Emperor, they went into the Slavonic land 
to Hostialav, to Sviatopolk, and to Kotzel; 
and having arrived, they began to compose 
a Slavonic alphabet, and translated the Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles ; and the 
Slavonians rejoiced, hearing the greatness of 
God in their own language ; after which 
they translated the Psalter and the other 
books.'" — (Nate's Annals, original text, 
edition of St Petersburg, 1767, pp. 26-28.) 

We cannot follow our author in his 
narrative. Suffice it to say, that his 
account of Huss and the spread of his 
doctrines, of his trial and execution, 
while it contains little that is not fa- 
miliar to most readers, is, perhaps, 
the best account that we have in our 
language of this important chapter of 
ecclesiastical history. The story of 
Giska is next told — admirably told, 
and the history of Bohemia and its 
fortunes to our own days. The ac- 
count closes with the following sen- 
tences. With our author something 
of prophecy, though he would disclaim 
it, always blends with his narratiTe: — 



" No one can predict at this i 
turn the affairs of Austria may take. One 
thing, however, is certain, that it cannot he 
German ; for the Slavonic populations, 
which have displayed during these late 
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events the greatest loyalty to the Austrian 
dynasty, have done so because they expected 
to receive by it the full enjoyment of their 
nationality ; and the latest news from 
Croatia fully confirms what I ventured to 
predict three years ago, that the Slavonians 
trill no more consent to become Germans 
than Magyars ; and I may add to this, that 
if the political movement which now agitates 
Bohemia be allowed to develop itself in a 
peaceful manner, and lead to a really con- 
stitutional government, it must soon be fol- 
lowed by one of a religious nature, and bring 
about in the Church a change similar to 
that of the State, and towards which there 
is a strong tendency amongst the most en- 
lightened minds of Bohemia." 

From the history of religion in Po- 
land to which our author now passes, 
we learn more that is likely to be of 
use to ourselves : — 

"The ecclesiastical history of Poland 
contains not that stirring interest which is 
presented by the contest of religious and 
political parties in Bohemia ; but it conveys 
lessons of far greater importance for the 
present time than those which may be 
gathered from the great exploits of the 
Hussites, or the overthrow of Protestantism 
in Bohemia by Ferdinand the Second, as 
-well as the melancholy consequences which 
that event brought upon the country. 
The battle of Protestantism was fought and 
lost in Poland, not by a physical struggle, 
but by a moral contest — not by the sword 
and the cannon, but by what is now called 
peaceful agitation, though occasionally de- 
generating into acts of violence; in short, 
by the same means which are now employed 
for the same object in Great Britain, and in 
every free country, although modified, to a 
certain extent, by circumstances peculiar to 
the age and the country in which that con- 
test took place. It is on this account that 
the history of Protestantism in Poland 
should, I think, have a greater interest for 
the British public than the relation of all 
those bloody wars by which its triumph or 
fall was brought about in other countries. 
It furnishes not only, like that of Bohemia, 
•a additional evidence of this great truth, 
that the spread of scriptural religion has al- 
ways and everywhere powerfully contributed 
to the intellectual, and consequently political 
and material development, of the nations 
amongst which it has taken place, and that 
its decline and suppression have produced 
corresponding effects upon that develop- 
ment; but ako another no less important 
though melancholy truth, namely, that in a 
moral as much as in a physical contest, it Is 
not the best, but the best defended cause, 
which has the greatest chance of success. 
And, indeed, the events which I am about 
to relate will sufficiently show that the most 



ardent zeal, and talents of the highest order, 
when acting separately and without a fixed 
plan, are generally unable to withstand a 
system having a determined object, which, 
•ombining all individual efforts into one 
whole, directs them to one and the same 
end ; and that a well-organised and disci- 
plined force generally overcomes, not only, 
in a physical struggle, the most daring 
courage of irregular bands, bnt also, in a 
moral contest, the isolated efforts of the 
most talented and zealous individuals." 

Christianity made its way into Po- 
land in the ninth century, and was very 
prevalent in the tenth. It appears to 
have been chiefly preached by Ger- 
mans, who established convents every- 
where. To those convents there was 
often a positive rule of admitting only 
Germans. The Polish bishops in their 
turn sought to create a national Church ; 
and there are pastoral letters of the 
thirteenth century enjoining the parish 
clergy to preach in the national, and 
not in the German language, and pro- 
hibiting the appointment to parish 
churches of priests unacquainted with 
the language of the country. A po- 
pular proverb is still in the mouths of 
the Poles — This is a German sermon— 
when they mean to designate anything 
wholly unintelligible. The German 
monks were for a Latin ritual. Against 
this, however, the native language suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its ground to 
the fifteenth century, and in the next 
the Reformer found and used in pub- 
lic worship many canticles of the old 
Polish national Churches. 

To our author himself we must refer 
our readers for the history of religion 
in Poland. It would, in fact, be alto- 
gether impossible for ns to condense 
what he says into the compass of an 
article. There is much which, abso- 
lutely necessary in his plan of a con- 
nected history, is not new, and which, 
therefore, as easily accessible through 
other sources to our readers, we should, 
under any circumstances, pass over al- 
together. There is a good deal, too, 
which we could not give an account of 
without entering more fully into doc- 
trinal disquisitions than would be fit* 
ting in a magazine paper, or dogma- 
tising on very important and very dis- 
putable subjects, which would be still 
less to our taste. 

The history of Bohemia and Poland 
is followed bv some accounts of Russia 
— of the Church there—the several 
religious sects, and the state of educa* 
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tion. The object of the author is to 
force upon the British public the de- 
sirable new of sending missionaries 
among the Slavonian Protestants ; but 
political views are presented so much 
more than religious ones, that we think 
the work not very likely to do much 



towards effecting this object. The 
tabular view of the Slavonian popula- 
tion being in many respects important, 
we wish to preserve. Ten years, no 
doubt, have greatly varied all these 
tables, but we suppose they were the 
latest that could be obtained : — 



Survey of the Slavonic Populations, according to the different States to which they 
belong. Computed by Szaffarih, in 1842. 
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Survey of the Slavonic Populations, according to the different Religious Per- 
suasions to which they belong. Computed by Szaffarik, in 1842. 
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We cannot describe ourselves as 
feeling much confidence in any theory 
which relies on the distinction of races 
as the sole, or the chief element in the 
creation of a State. It is impossible, 
in thinking of any community, where 
man has advanced in civilisation, not to 
feel, that in cities at least, in the most 
unmixed populations, there is always 
a blending of races, which disturbs 
any calculations of the kind ; and we 
believe that a strict examination of 
facts will most often show that the go- 
verning part of a nation — or even a 
clan, to state the matter in its very 



humblest form— is of different blood 
from the governed. We, therefore, 
think that such cries as those of Ger- 
manism and Panslavism, are not likely 
to be responded to as generally as our 
author seems to expect. The bond of a 
common language is a stronger one than 
that of races. This, of language, is one 
which in a very short time supersedes, 
or rather absorbs, all others. M. Kra- 
zinski says, that there is in general a long 
struggle until either the conquerors 
prevail in destroying the nationality of 
the conquered, as is the case of the 
Slavonians of the Baltic ; or the na- 
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tionality of the conquerors become ab- 
sorbed in that of the conquered, as with 
the Franks in Gaul, the Danes in Nor- 
mandy, or the French Normans in 
England. The solution of the diffi- 
culty will probably be found to depend 
on the fact of whether the conquering 
pjeople has come as a migratory na- 
tion seeking settlements for themselves 
and their families, or been, in truth, 
but a victorious army, coming without 
wives, and dividing among them the 
spoils of a vanquished people. In this 
latter case, we have the men every- 
where murdered or enslaved, and the 
women, particularly where they have 
any claims of property, becoming the 
wives of the conquerors. In the for- 
mer case, the language of the con- 
querors is likely to become, with some 
struggles, the language of the future 
people. In the latter case, a single 
generation is enough almost to efface 
the language of the conquerors; as the 
language of the children will be that 
of their mothers. Nay, the very names 
will be lost, and except some connex- 
ion continue to be preserved with 
the parent country of the conquerors, 
we can imagine the very tradition of a 
conquest dying away. 

In M. Krazmski's book there is a 
very interesting account of the popu- 
lation of Hungary ; but we wish he 
had distinguished with more particu- 
larity the circumstances attending the 
introduction of the different parts of 
its population. In the beginning of 
the tenth century, the Magyars, an 
Asiatic people from the Oural moun- 
tains, destroyed the Slavonic state of 
Great Moravia, and conquered the 
lands which formed the ancient Dacia, 
inhabited partly by Slavonians and 
partly by Wallachians. The Walla- 
chians are descendants of Roman colo- 
nists. In the twelfth century the Sla- 
vonic kingdom of Croatia was added 
to Hungary. There were then three great 
bodies of population in Hungary — the 
Magyars, the Wallachians, and the 
Slavonians. Besides these there were 
many of German blood. 

The circumstances in which the re- 
spective conquerors came into the 
country were calculated to preserve 
their languages, and the Slavonic and 
the Magyar districts were in fact dif- 
ferent countries, and the Wallachians 
remained separate from both. It is 
curious that a war of race never seems 
to have existed between what would ap- 



pear irreconcileable elements, although 
there were struggles enough for poli- 
tical and religious objects, which one 
might expect to find inflamed by this 
additional element. Krazinski ascribes 
this to the circumstance that public 
business was transacted in Latin, a 
language foreign to all, but in which 
all official documents were written— 
which was the language of the Diet 
and of the courts of law. To this fact 
he ascribes the kingdom haying sur- 
vived internal and external agitation, 
and its preserving its free constitution, 
under a line of monarchs who ruled 
with absolute power over the rest of 
their dominions. 

Krazinski mentions it as exhibiting 
a want of wisdom in the Magyars, or 
Hungarians proper, that they have 
lately introduced their own peculiar 
idiom in place of Latin, for all public 
documents ; thus disuniting from them 
the provinces of the kingdom which do 
not speak the Magyar Language, and 
breaking up the feeling of nationality, 
which, while there was a common lan- 
guage for any purpose, in some sense 
might be conceived as subsisting. The 
object of creating a nationality, of 
which their own language should be 
the basis, has been pursued by the 
Magyars since 1830, and the Imperial 
assent was given to resolutions passed 
at the Diet of 1844, declaring that 
Hungarian should be employed in all 
the official transactions of the country : 
that it should become the medium of 
instruction in all the public schools ; 
that the Diets should deliberate in 
Hungarian, the deputies of Croatia 
and Slavonia being permitted, in case 
they did not understand Hungarian, to 
give their votes in Latin — this privi- 
lege, however, to last only for the 
next six years ; the correspondence 
from Hungary to the provinces to be 
in Hungarian, they, however, being 
permitted to address their own to the 
Hungarian authorities in Latin ; Hun- 
garian to be taught in all the schools of 
these provinces. These resolutions 
have produced the most violent resist- 
ance, threatening the dismemberment 
of the kingdom. Each of the provinces 
has a literature of its own, worthy of 
preservation, and of promise equal to 
that of the Magyars. Without refe- 
rence at all to recent events in Hun- 
gary, which have to a great extent 
verified the sagacity of our author, we 
should say, that at no time can the 
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Magyar movement be successful. It 
would be more possible to think of its 
existence as a separate and independent 
state, unconnected with Croatia and 
Slavonia, than succeeding in thus 
making its language that of their pro- 
vinces. 

A curious fact is stated from M Fall- 
meraycr's History of the Morea, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages." He says : — 

" That this part of Greece was in the 
possession of Slavonian* from the sixth to 
the ninth century ; which accounts for the 
many Slavonic names of places still found 
there, and explains in a satisfactory manner 
the name of Morea, A common notion is, 
that it was so called from the number of its 
mulberry trees (though it was not more 
noted for them than many other parts of 
the Byzantine empire) ; but it is far more 
reasonable to derive the name of that sea- 
girt peninsula from more, the sea, in Sla- 
vonic, especially as the Byzantine writers 
never used it, and always retained that of 
Peloponnesus, since they would not have 
objected to its adoption had it been a Greek 
word ; and their only reason for rejecting it 
must have been its barbaric origin. 

" It is well known that the Slavonians, 
who had begun to make frequent inroads 
into the Greek empire under Justinian the 
First, were conquered during the second 
part of the sixth century by the Asiatic 
nation of the Avars, who had been induced 
by the court of Byzantium to attack the 
Slavonians. The Avars, however, became 
more formidable cue mice to the Greek em- 
pire than the Slavonians had been ; and 
these lust, now marching under the banner 
of the Avars, and as their vanguard, pene- 
trated to the very walls of Constantinople. 
The whole of the Peloponnesus was devas- 
tated bv the Slavonians, with the exception 
of the Acrocorinthus, with its two seaports 
(Cenchrea and Leeheum), Patras, Modon, 
Ooron, Argos, with the adjacent country 
Anapli, in the present district of Praslo, 
Vitylos on the western slope of the Tay- 
getus, and the highlands of Maina. The 
rest of the Peloponnesus was reduced to a 
complete desert, and the inhabitants who 
had not perished or been dragged into cap- 
tivity, fled either to the above-mentioned 
strong places, or to the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. Tiro Slavonians having thus con- 
quered Morea, made there a permanent 
settlement 

" The dominion of the Avars, who had 
nearly ruined the Greek empire, was shaken 
to its very foundation by the revolt of the 
Slavonians in tiie West during the reign of 
the Emperor Hcraclius (610-41), — the Sla- 
vonic nation of the Serbs and Chrohats 
(Servians and Croats) having been called 
by that emperor to expel them from the 
provinces south of the Danube. This left 



the Slavonians In quiet possession of the 
Peloponnesus, and the other lands they had 
wrested from the Avars, where, as they had 
done in other countries, following the bent 
of their natural disposition, they adopted the 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture and ioduKtrr, 
and soon lost that warlike character they 
had dif played during their invasion of the 
Greek empire. This afforded to the Byzan- 
tine monarchs the meaus of attacking them 
With success ; and Constans the Second 
(642-68) began a war on the country of 
Slavonia, in order to open a communication 
between the capital on one side, and Phitfppi 
and Thessaloniea on the other. Justinian 
the Second (686-95 and 70ft-10) also made 
a ■uccessAd expedition against the Sla- 
vonians, and transplanted a great number 
of prisoners he took into Asia Minor. The 
Greek empire having become invigorated for 
a time, under the Isaurian dynasty, Cou- 
stantine Copronymus advanced in his con- 
quest of Slavonia as far as Berea, to the 
south of Thessaloniea, as is evident from an 
inspection of the frontiers of the empire 
made by order of the Empress Irene in 793. 
The Slavonians of the Peloponnesss were 
conquered under the reign of the Emperor 
Michael the Third (842-67), with the ex- 
oeption of the Milingi and Eseritas, who in- 
habited Lacedemonia and Elis, as is related 
by Constantine Porphyrogenetus : and their 
final subjugation was accomplished by the 
Emperor Basilius the First, or the Macedo- 
nian (867-86) ; after which, the Christian 
religion and the Greek civilisation com- 
pletely Hellenised them, as their brethren 
on the shores of the Baltic were Germanised 
" The influence of the occupation of Morea 
by the Slavonians is still traceable in that 
country. Many localities described hy 
Pausaniaa, and even Procopius, have dis- 
appeared, and have been replaced by others, 
bearing Slavonic names, asGoritza, Slavitza, 
Yeligosti, &e., &c It is almost superfluous 
to observe, that the inhabitants from «b<«e 
language the names of locaUties were derh-ed 
must have remained a considerable time on 
the spot, when the names continue in use 
after the people themselves have disappeared 
as a nation from the country where the 
places named by them are situated.* 

In one of his jrreat poems, Goethe 
has represented thePeleponnesns as co- 
lonised by Teutons, and the feudal 
system, or something like it, introduced 
by a barbarian Prince, whom, with 
bold defiance of time, he represents as 

wedded to the Helena of Menelaus. 

What he precisely wished to convey 
to the readers of his allegory, will by 
different minds be interpreted diffe- 
rently, and the ethnologists will, no 
doubt, as well as those who disregard 
all ethnological considerations, supply 
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us with some plausible key — each de- 
riving such key from their own pe- 
culiar studies — to the mystery. This 
extravagant caprice of the German 
poet did not, when we first met it, 
startle us more than the broad fact, 
for such it seems to be, of the Morea 
having received so large a portion of 



its population 'from the Slavonians, 
"that its present population has as 
much Slavonic as Hellenic blood in its 
veins." 

There are several portraits in the vo- 
lume, which add greatly to its value, 
" being designed from likenesses con- 
sidered the most authentic" 



THE QUEEN'S COLLEGES. 



Sir, — I feel that when desirous to 
call public attention to any matter 
affecting the condition and well-being 
of Ireland, I could not ask for a more 
fitting medium of communication than 
tbe pages of The Dublin University 
Magazine. I apprehend that few will 
now doubt that the education of the 
people is an essential agent of our 
national advancement; and, among 
all the disputes to which this great 
question of education has lately given 
rise, there is none so important in 
its direct and indirect results as that 
connected with the Queen's Colleges. 
The magnitude of the undertaking, the 
influence of the class for whom it was 
especially designed, the great principle 
wnich the question involves, the fierce 
opposition which they have encoun- 
tered, and the quality and the authors 
of that opposition, have all contributed 
to render the history of these Colleges 
iar more interesting to the public than 
any account of such institutions gene- 
rally can be. But still more, the con- 
demnation of the system of united edu- 
cation, as exhibited in the Queen's 
Colleges, by the Synod of Thurles, fol- 
lowed, as it was, by the establishment 
of a Papal Hierarchy, with territorial 
sees, in England, excited that violent 
outburst of feeling which led to the en- 
actment of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
Nor have we yet done with these de- 
crees. They have been sent back from 
Rome with the infallible sanction of the 
Papal assent ; and loud are the rejoic- 
ings of a portion of the press, and ve- 
hement their thanksgiving, at another 
Act of the Imperial Legislature being 
not only violated, but wholly nullified 
and set aside. I propose, then, to give 
a short account of the circumstances 
under which these Colleges were found- 



ed, of the objects which they have in 
view, and of the controversy in which 
the more violent portion of the Roman 
Catholic Church are opposed to the Go- 
vernment and people of this country. 

For a considerable period a strong 
feeling had existed in Ireland in favour 
of the extension of academical educa- 
tion. That feeling rested mainly on four 
grounds. In the first place, it was assert- 
ed, and wi th truth, that Ireland had fe w er 
Universities,in proportion to itspopula- 
tion, than any other country in Europe. 
The case of Scotland, in particular, 
was referred to. That country, with 
only two and a-half millions of people, 
supported five Universities ; while Ire- 
land, with, at that time, upwards of 
eight millions, possessed but one. If 
we compare with the population of 1841 
the number of students attending the 
five Scottish and the one Irish Univer- 
sity, we shall find that while in Scot- 
land one out of every 546 individuals 
received a University education, the 
proportion in Ireland is but one out of 
5034. The extension of academical 
education was, therefore, so far from 
being likely to injure our only Univer- 
sity, that its direct tendency would be to 
benefit it. In proportion as the new 
institutions created a taste for the ad- 
vantages of a University education 
among those who at present do not 
appreciate them — in proportion as the 
supply reacted upon the demand that 
had occasioned it — was there reason to 
expect an increase of pupils to the 
time-honoured halls of the wealthy 
University of Dublin. At the same 
time, the wholesome influence of com- 
petition was likely to act upon the old 
and the new establishments, to their 
great and mutual benefit ; while an ad- 
ditional stimulus would be thereby 
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given to education, and a still greater 
amount of advantage secured for the 
public. 

And not merely was there an actual 
want of University education in Ire- 
land, but the influence of the existing 
University was artificially and unduly 
restricted. Trinity College had been 
founded and endowed for the express 
purpose of supporting and extending 
the Protestant faith, and of educating 
a priesthood to recruit the ranks of the 
Established Church. Originally none 
but members of the Established Church 
were permitted to enter or take de- 
grees in Trinity College. In 1794 this 
law was so far relaxed, that Roman 
Catholics were allowed to enter and to 
graduate ; but they are still excluded 
from scholarships and fellowships, al- 
though they are admissible to several 
professorships. This concession was, 
at the time, hailed as a great boon by 
those who now denounce as a grievance 
still ampler concessions. However, 
their exclusion from the chief emolu- 
ments of the College, and the lower 
position in which they were thus placed, 
operated very powerfully in keeping 
Roman Catholics away from their na- 
tural place of education. The Earl of 
Derby, in introducing the Colleges 
Bill to the House of Lords, stated, 
that at that time there were about 100 
Roman Catholics receiving their edu- 
cation in Trinity College. From a Par- 
liamentary paper, it appears that the 
average number of Roman Catholics 
who entered yearly, from 1829 to 1844, 
inclusive, was 32; while the corres- 
ponding average of Protestants was 
358. 

The third ground on which the ad- 
vocates of the extension of Academical 
Institutions rested their claims, was 
the gradual, but steady and decided, 
progress of the middle class in intelli- 
gence and wealth. One great cause of 
this advance was, of course, the remo- 
val of the restrictions which the penal 
laws had placed upon the industry and 
enterprise of the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation ; and hence we may see the 
peculiar importance of the figures 
which have been just quoted. Of the 
fact itself there can be little doubt. 
Lord Devon's Commission, while de- 
>loring the extreme privations and 
ardships of the cottiers, distinctly de- 
clares that the classes above them were 
steadily improving. Mr. Hamilton, one 
of the representatives of the University 
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of Dublin, and a member of the Devon 
Commission, stated in the House of 
Commons, in the debates on the Col- 
leges Bill, that he " had made parti- 
cular inquiries, and had found thai in 
nearly every part of Ireland there was 
a great want of good academical insti- 
tutions for the practical instruction of 
the middling classes." 

But while this want so seriously 
pressed upon the middle classes, educa- 
tion was advancing rapidly among the 
lower. In 1845, there were 400,000 
children receiving instruction in the 
National Schools, and about 100,000 in 
the Kildare-street Schools; and not- 
withstanding our subsequent misfor- 
tunes, these numbers are now consider- 
ably increased. It was clear that the 
process was here going on at the wrong 
end. It was evidently dangerous to allow 
the masses to find themselves intellectu- 
ally superior to those to whom they were 
social ly inferior. It was an evil which 
could only be cured from without ; for, 
as Mr. Hamilton acutely observed, al- 
though education might possibly de- 
scend of itself from the higher classes 
to the lower, it was not likely to ascend 
from the lower to the higher. 

Influenced by all these considera- 
tions, Sir Robert Peel's Government, in 
1845, proposed to endow Provincial 
Colleges in Ireland, the basis of which 
was to be the most complete equality 
in point of religion. While the expense 
should be moderate enough to place 
them within the reach of almost every 
class, the system of education was de- 
signed to be adapted to the progress of 
science, and the strong necessities of 
an eminently practical age. 

The object of the original measure, 
in the form in which it was first intro- 
duced, may be stated briefly in the 
words of its author, Sir Robert Peel :— 
"We not only propose," he said, "at 
the cost of the State, to establish an 
excellent secular institution, and to en- 
dow professors in every branch of 
secular instruction, but we go further ; 
we provide for the distinguished stu- 
dents, without reference to rank or re- 
ligion, ample premiums ; and, in case 
of poverty, some means of enabling 
them to meet the expenses of their edu- 
cation." Such was the extent of the 
original measure. Purely secular in 
its nature, it professed to give secular 
education, and no more ; and it left to 
the clergy of the various denomination* 
the duty of providing religious instruc- 
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tion for the students who belonged to 
their respective flocks. At the same 
time, the Dill afforded every facility for 
such instruction ; and permission was 
given to the College authorities to ap- 
propriate lecture-rooms '• wholly, or in 
part, for the use of such religious teach- 
ers as shall be recognised by such go- 
verning body.*' Three objections to this 
measure were urged in Parliament: — 
First, that it made no provision for any 
central body, or for any mode of con- 
ferring degrees. Second, that the pa- 
tronage of these institutions rested with 
the Government. Third, that there 
was an extension of secular education, 
without any attempt to impart reli- 
gious instruction. With regard to the 
first point, it was distinctly stated that 
these Colleges would either be attached 
to, or would form an University, al- 
though it was unnecessary, and at the 
time inconvenient, to include this deter- 
mination in the Act. Accordingly, 
this promise has been dulv carried out ; 
and the three Colleges have been in- 
corporated by Royal Charter into the 
" Queen's University in Ireland," which 
possesses the "full power of granting 
all such degrees in arts, medicine, and 
law, as are granted by other Univer- 
sities or Colleges in their several facul- 
ties." The charter also provides that 
students who shall have obtained de- 
grees from the Queen's University, 
shall be fully possessed of all such 
rights and immunities, and shall be en- 
titled to all such rank and precedence 
as may belong to similar degrees 
granted by all other Universities or 
Colleges." 

As regards the appointment of Pro- 
fessors, an amendment was introduc- 
ed, by which the power of the Crown is 
limited to the end of the year 1848— 
that is, to the first appointments, and, 
afterwards, " as shall be otherwise pro- 
vided by Parliament, or in default of 
any provision to the contrary, to her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors." 
Thus, it appears that it is perfectly 
competent for any member to bring the 
entire subject before Parliament, and 
propose any new arrangement that may 
appear desirable. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory mode of settling this ques- 
tion would be to vest, as Sir James 
Graham originally suggested, the power 
of appointment in toe Senate of the 
Queen's University, and to have the 
vacancies, at least in the non-pro- 
fessional Professorships, filled up by 
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examination. The grand objection, 
however, to the measure was the reli- 
gious one. Both within and without 
the House a violent opposition was of- 
fered to the unhallowed project of a 
" godless," or, as Lord Brougham re- 
marked, a priestlets education. With- 
out entering into the various debates 
on this subject, I shall proceed at 
once to consider the celebrated memo- 
rial to the Lord Lieutenant, of the 
Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland, 
assembled in Dublin in 1845. In this 
document the Prelates state that " they 
are disposed to co-operate with Her 
Majesty's Government and the Legis- 
lature, on fair and reasonable terms, 
for establishing a system for the ex- 
tension of academical instruction in 
Ireland;" and after observing that it 
was their indispensable duty to secure 
to the utmost the faith and morals of 
the Roman Catholic students, who 
might reasonably be expected to form a 
large proportion of those attending the 
new Colleges, they make the following 
demands :— 

1st. That a fair proportion of Pro- 
fessors and office-bearers should be 
Roman Catholics. 2d. That all ap- 
pointments should be vested in local 
boards of trustees, of which the Roman 
Catholic Prelates of the province should 
be members. 3rd. That lectures on 
history, logic, metaphysics, moral phi- 
losophy, geology and anatomy were 
dangerous to faith and morals, unless 
Roman Catholics were appointed to 
each of these Chairs. 4th. That any 
interference on the part of any of the 
College authorities with the faith of 
any of the students should be punished 
by dismissal. 5th. That Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplains should be appointed to 
each of the Colleges, to superintend the 
moral and religious instruction of the 
Roman Catholic students; and that 
the appointment of each chaplain, with 
a suitable salary, should be made on the 
recommendation of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the diocese in which the Col- 
lege is situated ; and that the same Pre- 
late should have full power to remove 
such chaplain from his situation. 

As to the first and third of these 
demands, it was allowed on all sides 
that they were wholly inadmissible. 
It was of the very essence of the Bill 
that no religious test whatsoever should 
be applied either to Professors or stu- 
dents. It is plain that these demands 
were inconsistent with this fundamental 
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principle. In some respect* also they 
appear rattier unreasonable. In the 
particular subjects specified, the dan- 
ger to be apprehended was not prose- 
lytism, but infidelity. The auestion 
lay not between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, but between Christians 
and unbelievers. Unless, then, the Pre- 
lates were prepared to deny that any 
outside of their own Church could be 
other than infidels, their demand has 
no weight I can hardly believe 
that such was their meaning. It is, at 
least, more charitable to suppose that 
they meant not that Protestants were 
unfit, but that Roman Catholics were 
more fit. All that they required was 
that security should be given, in con- 
nexion with these subjects, for the faith 
and morals of the Roman Catholic 
youth, and this security is afforded by 
the declaration of each Professor, whicn 
we shall presently notice. In the case 
of history there is much more reason 
in their requirement ; but it was evi- 
dent that either the subject must be 
altogether omitted, or separate Profes- 
sors appointed for each creed — a me- 
thod not very likely to conduce to the 
discovery or truth, the benefit of the 
students, or the harmony of the Col- 
leges. I am inclined to think that 
the better way would be to leave out 
history as a distinct Chair, and to re- 
quire attendance on a course of lectures 
on constitutional history, which the 
Professor of Jurisprudence might give. 
I believe that this plan would remove 
every difficulty, ana would be of infi- 
nitely more service to the students than 
any course of general history can be. 

Experience, nowever, has shown, at 
least to those who regard experience, 
that even in these matters Protestants 
are not wholly destitute of good feel- 
ing, nor incapable of fair dealing to- 
wards their Roman Catholic brethren. 
The venerable and accomplished James 
Roche, a faithful adherent and zea- 
lous advocate of the Roman Catholic 
Church, states, that in the University 
of Paris the Protestant Professors have 
shown more liberality in estimating 
Roman Catholic ment, than the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves. It was only 
last summer that a Protestant Court 
of Examiners, in the Protestant Uni- 
versity of Dublin, nominated to a Pro- 
fessorship founded by a Protestant 
Archbishop, in preference to several 
Protestant candidates, the only Roman 
Catholic who presented himself, and a 



board of Protestant divines confirmed 
their choice. Again, in the " semi- 
nary of sin," at Galway, in the " In- 
fidel College" itself, we find a faculty 
of eight Professors, of different creeds, 
electing as their representative, during 
three successive jears, the only Roman 
Catholic of their number. I wonder 
how many similar instances could be 
found at St Jarlath's or at Thurles. 

The general demand for a fkir pro- 
portion of Roman Catholic Professors 
and office-bearers, however plausible 
at first sight, appears to have been 
singularly impolitic. It was plainly 
the only chance of success for sueh 
institutions, to have the best men that 
could be got connected with them* If 
the Roman Catholics were as good as 
the other candidates, they did not re- 
quire any external support. If they 
were not, it would be most damaging 
to the Colleges, (not to speak of the 
violation of principle) to have appoint- 
ed them. The very fact of so few 
Roman Catholics having been appoint- 
ed, instead of being an objection to 
the Colleges, as their enemies main- 
tain, speaks volumes for the necessity 
which existed for their institution. The 
appointments were made with extreme 
care, and with admitted fairness. The 
President of the Galway College seems 
to have been fully warranted in assert- 
ing, that, " The country has ratified 
the choice ; from no opponent, how- 
ever unscrupulous in assertion ; from 
no organ, however malignant in oppo- 
sition; from the disappointed hopes 
of no rejected candidate has a whisper 
of unfairness proceeded.'' The leaning, 
however, was avowedly in favour of 
the Roman Catholics. Sir James 
Graham, in speaking of this very de- 
mand, observed, " beyond a doubt, on 
the part of many of the Professors, an 
adherence to the Roman Catholic faith 
would be an additional recommenda- 
tion ; one, too, which I have as little 
doubt would not be overlooked in the 
exercise of the prerogative of the 
Crown, acting under responsible ad- 
visers." That this recommendation 
was not overlooked, appears from the 
fact, that the office-bearers — the Re- 

fistrar, Bursar, and Librarian — whose 
uties did not require any unusual 
skill or ability, are, in the Colleges of 
Cork and Galway, without exception, 
Roman Catholics. As regards the Pro- 
fessorships, the Rev. Mr. Burke, one of 
the leading opponents of the Colleges, 
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tells us that there were 2,000 candi- 
dates ; and that they were — as indeed 
might have been expected — the best 
educated men in Ireland ; and yet after 
all, not more than ten Roman Catho- 
lics were appointed. This circumstance 
was owing not only to the actual want 
of fitness of members of this religion, 
but to their want of means of proving 
that fitness. The principal distinctions 
in Trinity College, Scholarships and 
Fellowships, are exclusively confined to 
members of the Established Church, 
The science and classical medals are 
seldom sought for, except by successful 
Scholars, or Candidate Fellows, and in 
practice, have been rarely obtained by 
xtoinan Catholics. Thus the Roman Ca- 
tholic, whatever his attainments might 
actually be, was placed in this position: 
a certain kind of evidence was demanded 
from him, and he was at the same time 
deprived of all means of obtaining that 
evidence. Men, therefore, ceased to 
render themselves fit, when they could 
make no use of that fitness. Strongly 
confirmatory of these views is the met 
that almost all the Roman Catholic Pro- 
fessors connected with the Colleges be- 
long to the Professional Faculties, in 
which these difficulties did not exist. 
It would be hard to find a strongerproof 
of the insufficiency of the existing means 
for developing the talents of our Roman 
Catholic countrymen. The demand • 
for a local governing board was also 
considered, and with good reason, in- 
admissible. This method had been 
adopted in the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution, and gave rise to desperate 
contentions between the Unitarian and 
the orthodox Presbyterians. The re- 
sult, as stated by Sir James Graham, 
was that, " in order to prevent the 
academy from going to destruction, it 
became necessaiy to appoint two sets 
of professors, one Presbyterian, to ob- 
viate the want of orthodoxy, and the 
other Unitarian, in conformity with the 
local predominant influence." How- 
ever, as the object of the demand was 
to secure to the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates some influence in the management 
of the Colleges, and as it was not to be 
supposed that they were devotedly at- 
tached to that particular method which 
experience, in full accordance with all 
reasonable expectation, had so empha- 
tically condemned, a concession was 
made to them of far greater advantage 
than the plan which they had pro- 
posed. I refer to the clause which 



provides for visitors. The Crown can- 
not, by its prerogative, delegate its 
visitorial powers to any person except 
the Lord Chancellor, unless the power 
should be created by statute. To obvi- 
ate this difficulty a clause was introduced, 
which enacts, " that the visitor or vi- 
sitors of said College shall be such per- 
son or persons as it shall please her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, from 
time to time, to appoint." Under this 
clause visitors have accordingly been 
appointed, including the Protestant and 
the Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops in the several provinces, the 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 
and many eminent laymen. In order, 
in some degree, to meet the two last 
demands, in which he could not fully 
concur, Sir James Graham proposed 
the addition of clauses which sanctioned 
the establishing, by private benefac- 
tions, religious teachers, and which also 
gave facilities for the endowment of halls 
for the reception of students, giving also 
full power to the founder to make what- 
ever rules for his hall he pleased, pro- 
vided that the principal snould be ap- 
proved of by the Board of Visitors. 

Such were the concessions made to the 
Roman Catholic Prelates by the au- 
thors of the measure, the Government 
of Sir Robert Peel. Such was the mea- 
sure which, even in its amended form, 
as we have endeavoured to describe it, 
was denounced by Dr. Mac Hale as a 
" penal and oppressive enactment. " The 
Irish Roman Catholics were to writhe 
under the persecution of (we quote the 
words of Sir Robert Peel) " Professors 
of high character, moral and scientific, 
giving excellent secular education to 
tne youth of Ireland." It is worth 
while to observe what his Grace of 
Tuam is pleased to call penal. In 
these days, when we hear so much of 
persecution and penal laws, and such- 
like general terms, it may be consoling 
to reflect that Dr. Mac Hale does not 
attach to these words the same mean- 
ing that ordinary mortals do. I fear 
that " bis Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Tuam," like the boy in the fable, 
has been so long shouting " wolf," that 
the people are rather slow in giving cre- 
dit to his lusty remonstrances at being 
really shorn of his beloved beams. The 
laity seem very much inclined to give 
the same answer to the mild pastorals 
that are poured forth from St. Jarlath's, 
that the deluded philanthropists made 
to the pathetic appeals of the sturdy 
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impostor whom Horace describes— 
" Quere peregrinum, vicuna rauca re- 
clamat." 

I have stated that the measure, in 
in its original form, merely proposed 
to establish, at the public expense, an 
institution for giving to all creeds, with- 
out distinction, a purely secular edu- 
cation, merely giving certain facilities 
for imparting religious instruction with, 
in the College walls. I have pointed 
out the various amendments which 
were effected during the progress of 
the bill. I have shown how the boards 
of visitors were established, how the 
power of the Crown to appoint the pro- 
fessors was limited, how encourage- 
ment was given to individuals to endow 
Divinity Professorships, and establish 
halls for residences upon any conditions 
they might please. It remains to be 
shown what further alterations have 
been made by her Majesty's late Go- 
vernment. 

I have already had occasion to re- 
mark that the several Queen's Colleges 
have been united into one University, 
with equal privileges and power to any 
of the old: establishments. I have 
also referred to the development of the 
visitorial powers contained in the bill. 
Power was reserved in the act to her 
Majesty to make statutes for the go- 
vernment of the Colleges. Availing 
themselves of this power, and perhaps 
straining it, the late administration 
added the Deans of Residences, clergy- 
men of the several religious denomina- 
tions, " who have the moral care and 
spiritual charge of the students of their 
respective creeds." No clergyman can 
assume, or continue to hold, the office 
of Dean of Residences, unless approved 
by the Bishop, Moderator, or consti- 
tuted authority of his Church, or reli- 
gious denomination. The students, 
who are under twenty- one years of age, 
must reside either with a parent, rela- 
tive or friend, or in some of the licens- 
ed boarding-houses. It is over this 
latter class mat the several Deans have 
especial charge. The following ex- 
tract, from the statutes, will show the 
important duties of these officers :— 

" That the Dean of Residences shall have 
authority to visit the licensed boarding 
houses in which students of their respective 
creeds reside, for the purpose of affording re- 
ligious instruction to such students ; and shall 
also have power, with the concurrence of the 
Bishop, Moderator, or other ecclesiastical au- 
thority respectively, to make regulations for 



the due observance of the religions duties of 
students, and for securing their regular at- 
tendance on divine worship ; such regula- 
tions, before coming into force, to be laid be- 
fore the President, and certified by him, as 
not interfering with the general discipline of 
the College," 

It merely remains to notice the pre- 
cautions which have been taken to se- 
cure the faith and morals of the stu- 
dents from any undue interference on 
the part of the Professors. I may, 
however, observe that the danger on 
this subject has been absurdly exag- 
gerated. Dr. Crolly, the late Roman 
Catholic Primate, was asked by a Par- 
liamentary Committee, "Have yon ever 
heard complaints that the attendance 
of Roman Catholics on the Belfast 
Academical Institution was attended 
with any danger to their faith ?** His 
reply was, "Never. If I had, I 
should have interfered to prevent it; 
but I never apprehended, in the slight- 
est degree, anything of the sort." And 
Dr. Crolly goes on to state, that the 
" Professors of the Institution, so iar 
from having acted in any way offensive 
to the Roman Catholics, had paid, 
although they were ministers of the 
Presbyterian religion, proper and re- 
spectful attention to the principles of 
the Roman Catholic scholars. " Again, 
in Trinity College, where it would be 
natural to suppose that the Roman 
Catholic students are exposed to pe- 
culiar dangers, we find, tnat whatever 
temptations may exist to conform to 
the religion of the Established Church, 
none of the Fellows have ever been 
suspected of tampering with the stu- 
dents entrusted to their charge* 
"What," asked Sir Robert Peel, 
" was the testimony of Mr. Wyse, 
Mr. Sheil, and Mr. M. J. O'ConneU 
on this point ? Why, that each of 
them had been for four years resident 
within the walls of the exclusively Pro- 
testant University of Dublin, and were 
bound to say, that none of them had, 
during those four years, ever heard 
any Professor utter one word against 
the Roman Catholic religion, or at- 
tempt to take any advantage, or gain 
them from their taith." 

It is not very difficult to see, that the 
danger would bo much less in an insti- 
tution where no religious test existed, 
than in one avowedly and exclusively 
Protestant. A provision, however, 
was added, to give still greater secu- 
rity. Each Professor in the Queen's 
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Colleges subscribes a declaration to the 
effect, that he will carefully abstain 
from teaching, or advancing, any doc- 
trine, or making any statement de- 
rogatory to the truths of revealed 
religion, or injurious or disrespectful 
to the religious convictions of any por- 
tion of his class ; and further, that he 
•will not introduce or discuss, in his 
capacity of Professor, any subject of 

Solitics or polemics tending to pro- 
uce contention or excitement. For the 
first violation of this declaration, the 
delinquent is to be formally warned 
and reprimanded by the President, 
and on a repetition of the offence 
the President is directed forthwith to 
suspend him from his functions, and to 
recommend, officially, to the Crown, 
bis removal from office. Let us now 
compare these rules with the demands 
of the Roman Catholic Prelates. They 
required a fair proportion of Roman 
Catholic Professors ; as many of that 
religion as deserved to succeed, were 
appointed. They required that the 
Prelates of the several provinces should 
be members of a local board of trus- 
tees; these prelates were appointed 
■visitors, if they only chose to act. They 
apprehended danger in certain sub- 
jects ; the Professors are all bound, in 
the most solemn manner, not to tamper 
with the religious persuasion of any of 
the students. They required that any 
Professor who should be convicted of 
any such offence should be dismissed ; 
it was granted to them. They de- 
manded the appointment of Chaplains 
to be named by the Bishop of the 
diocese ; they obtained this also. And 
in addition to all this, they obtained — 
what they did not ask — the privilege of 
erecting halls, or of having exclusive 
boarding-houses licensed for one reli- 
gious denomination. By this arrange- 
ment they can have the most complete 
control over their students. I believe 
most men would consider that "the 
fair and reasonable terms," on obtain- 
ing which the Roman Catholic Prelates 
were pledged to support the Colleges, 
had been fully and fairly given. I 
am sure that no such securities exist 
in any other country, and I am much 
mistaken if they will not appear per- 
fectly satisfactory to the Protestant 
portion of the community. But so 
far from receiving the promised co- 
operation, the Colleges have been in- 
cessantly assailed with the most daring 
and unscrupulous fury. No calumny 



was too gross, no imputation too foul, 
no assertion too unfounded for the 
organs of the intolerant party of the 
Romish Church to bring forward 
against Colleges which, to use the 
words of the Edinburgh Review, no 
mean authority, " offer the most solid 
and enlightened education of any in- 
stitution in Europe. " " Infidel, Athe- 
ist, seminaries or sin, sinks of corrup- 
tion, putrid fountains, primrose patns 
which lead to the eternal bonfire, vam- 
pire institution" — such are a few of 
the titles so liberally bestowed. The 
most tremendous penalties are threat- 
ened against all who are connected 
with these Colleges, and spiritual au- 
thority has been strained to the utmost 
to keep away, or withdraw, the Ca- 
tholic vouth. And to crown all, the 
authority of the Pope is clamorously 
invoked and graciously bestowed, and 
the voice of an Italian priest is to 
frustrate the wise and beneficent efforts 
of our Legislature. In all this, there 
certainly appears, in the proceedings 
of the Koman Catholic clergy, some- 
thing unusually mysterious. 

In 1845 they thankfully received the 
proposal of united education, and pro- 
fessed their readiness on certain terms 
to co-operate with the Government. In 
1 850— after all that they asked, and still 
more, was granted to them — they de- 
clare that no system of united educa- 
tion can be safe for the youth of their 
Church. In 1845 the Synod of Dublin 
demanded the appointment of a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman " to superin- 
tend the moral and religious instruc- 
tion" of the Roman Catholic students. 
In 1850 the Synod of Thurles denounce 
suspension ipso facto against any eccle- 
siastic who " arrives at such a degree 
of temerity" as to hold that office. *\>r 
several years they adopted this very 
principle of united education in the 
National Schools ; it was not till last 
year that they discovered its danger. 
The condemnation of the Queen's Col- 
leges implies an a fortiori condemnation 
of every other system of instruction, 
except such as can be obtained in the 
Roman Catholic seminaries. It cer- 
tainly is strange that the light has 
dawned so late upon these sensitive 
Prelates. Our fatners were stunned 
with their clamorous entreaties for ad- 
mission into Trinity College. Even at 
the present day, their partial exclusion 
is one of the regular stock grievances. 
For nearly sixty veal's, however, they 
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have acquiesced in the education of the 
Roman Catholic youth in that Univer- 
sity, in which even some of their own 
members were educated. The medical 
students have been hitherto allowed to 
learn anatomy in any heretical way they 
liked. No objection was ever raised to 
the 'irreligious beef and mutton of the 
most learned benchers. Engineering 
students might look after their faith and 
morals as they best could. In France, 
in Belgium, and other Continental 
states, systems of education have been 
gladly sanctioned, without any of the 
securities which the Government and 
Parliament of Great Britain have 
granted. "We must remember, too, 
that most of the leading Roman Ca- 
tholic Colleges are affiliated to the 
hopelessly Godless University of Lon- 
don. Even the very College of St. 
Patrick, Thurles, in which so many 
most reverend members of the Synod 
reposed in all the odour of sanctity, 
while they were forging their ecclesi- 
astical thunderbolt for the Queen's 
Colleges, proudly assures an admiring 
world that it is empowered to grant 
certificates to candidates for decrees 
in arts and law, from this infidel Uni- 
versity. It was indeed only a few 
months ago that a paragraph went the 
round of all the papers glorifying a 
student who had spoiled the Egyptians, 
and brought back from Somerset House 
the high distinction of LL.B. All this 
appears to ordinary minds somewhat 
strange ; and, again, when we compare 
the unanimous vote of 1845 with the 
doctored majority of one in 1850, it is 
not easy to resist the conclusion, that 
some invisible influence has been in 
operation. The nature of the argu- 
ments urged against the Colleges, and 
the mode of controversy, seem to 
strengthen this belief. When we col- 
lect and compare the various objections 
to the Colleges, we find them consistent 
only in their inconsistency. When 
Archbishop MacHalc strives to gain 
over the Pope, he terrifies his Holiness 
with the assurance that these Colleges 
are revolutionary establishments, and 
are supported only by " audacious and 
seditious men." Such is the rather 
uncomplimentary description which 
this eminent r relate gives of the 
"Young Ireland" party, who, with all 
their faults and follies, were at least 
honest and consistent. On the other 
hand, Father Burke, in addressing the 
Irish public, proclaims the great fact, 



that the Colleges are the ** birthplace 

and nurseries of political corruption, 
baseness, and venality." This worthy 
divine, who is inexpressibly shocked at 
the idea of the students being possibly 
expected to indulge in the extravagant 
luxuries of shoes and stockings, and 
an occasional clean shirt, finds himself 
utterly at a loss how to express his 
horror at Colleges where uie Irish 
youth might, perhaps, learn that the 
potato disease could have arisen from 
any other cause than the malice pre- 
pense of Lord Clarendon and, Lord 
John Russell. So, too, when the pro- 
bable future of the Colleges is to be 
illustrated by a reference to conti- 
nental experiences, we are told that 
they are infidel and Atheistic. When 
it is found convenient to allude to the 
history of education in our own coun- 
try, they become proselytising and he- 
retical. The Wizard of the North 
must in future hide his diminished 
head before the logical legerdemain of 
his Grace of Tuam, and his worthy 
confiere Friend Lucas. 

The mode of controversy, too, betrays 
a want of candour and straightforward- 
ness that looks hardly honest. Father 
Burke, who, with all his feebleness, is 
one of the best opponents of the Col- 
leges, argues that the Roman Catholic 
clergy, from their having generally 
travelled a good deal, must be much 
more competent to instruct in modern 
languages than " your Professors of the 
Colleges, who have probably never trod 
a sod of continental ground." Yet the 
least inquiry — even the very names of 
the gentlemen to whom he alludes — 
might have saved him from this blun- 
der, for they are in feet natives of the 
countries whose languages they teach. 
We may believe, however, that this 
mistake proceeded, not from any waot 
of honesty, but from gross and culpable 
negligence. I am afraid I can hardly 
say so much for another instance. 

In the Dublin Review for July, 1850, 
there is a notice of Dr. Hancock's 
"Impediments to the Prosperity of 
Ireland." After praising that admi- 
rable little work — not certainly in higher 
terras than it deserves — the reviewer 
draws a comparison between it and 
Sir Robert Kane's " Industrial Re- 
sources" — very much to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter— and contrasts the 
free teaching of a Professor in an inde- 
pendent institution like Trinity Col- 
lege, with the slavish doctrines of a Go- 
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vernment official* It is just possible 
that the reviewer may not have known 
that the "Industrial Resources" was 
written some years before Sir Robert 
Kane became President of the Cork 
College ; although here too — as in the 
preceding case — the writer ought to 
nave taken the trouble to inquire be- 
fore he made a serious attack upon a 
great public institution : but it i9 per- 
fectly impossible that he did not know 
that Dr. Hancock was not only Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Trinity 
College, but also Professor of Juris- 
prudence and Political Economy in 
the Queen's College, Belfast ; because 
this fact appears in the title page of 
the book, and is transcribed at full 
length at the head of the very article 
in which these most shameless state- 
ments are made. Thus it appears 
that the senile theories were put for- 
ward by a man who had at the time no 
connexion with the Colleges, because 
they had not been founded ; while the 
independent and national theory, as it 
is stupidly called, is found in a book 
not only written by a Professor actually 
engaged in teaching in the Colleges, 
but even dated from Queen's College, 
Belfast. The newspapers of the day, 
and Sir Robert Kane himself, protested 
against the inference sought to be 
drawn ; but although nearly two years 
have since passed by, the Dublin Review 
has never had the manliness to avow its 
error, and to remove from tbe minds 
of its readers the effects of its most 
unfounded and wanton attack. I 
believe that the annals of controversy 
will not afford a similar instance of a 
respectable journal lending itself to so 
coarse and palpable a fraud. 

Another most unjust attack, having 
for its object the ruin of an individual, 
and through him an injury to the in- 
stitution, may be found in the case 
of Professor De Vericour. This gen- 
tleman published a work entitled the 
" Historical Analysis of Christianity." 
Mr. Charles Dickens, no lover of infi- 
delity, though a warm lover of freedom 
of thought, describes it as "a very in- 
nocent work, a sort of supplement to 
Guizot, embodying the religious eclec- 
ticism of that statesman, very reverent 
in its tone, and containing even a 
formal protest against all teaching 
founded on infidelity." This book was 
received with a burst of the most fu- 
rious and calumnious invective. Gar- 
bled extracts, and passages separated 



from the context, were quoted to prove 
it blasphemous nature. Leading arti- 
cles appeared, week after week, in the 
worthy organ of a truth-loving party, 
denouncing as well the writer, as the 
institutions with which he was con- 
nected. So violent was the outcry that 
it induced the authorities of the Col- 
lege to which M. de Vericour belongs, to 
suspend that gentleman, in his absence, 
and to memorialise the Lord Lieuteuant 
for his removal. Subsemiently the 
matter was hushed up, and M. de Veri- 
cour was reinstated in his functions. 

Perhaps I may add here an instance 
of the ludicrous inconsistency which 
may be found on the subject of educa- 
tion. The Waterford Chronicle, after 
a somewhat exaggerated, as we hope, 
account of the educational condition 
of Waterford, continues his lament in 
the following words :— 

" Ton will get hundreds to spout politics 
with you; they will talk of the glorious 
Hungarians and pugnacious Caffres; they 
will tell you of California dr Cuba. Take 
down a map of the world, and ask them to 
show you any one of these places on it, and 
you might as well send them to seek for Sir 
John Franklin in a cock-boat This is a 
bitter truth, but it is truth. Public institu- 
tions where the mysteries of science are un- 
folded we have none. ... In consequence 
of the want of opportunities of teaching our 
children an education suitable to the require- 
ments of the age, we can give them but mere 
rudimentary knowledge, and then send them 
on the public streets to waste their youth in 
idleness, or in the acquirement of habits 
whose pernicious tendencies are blots upon 
their after-life," 

Yet in the very same page, of the 
very same paper, which describes so 
melancholy a state of things, and indi- 
cates its immediate cause, we find the 
following flourish from Bishop Walsh 
of Halifax, a native of Wateriord :— 

" Our steamer arrived last night, bringing 
tbe glorious news of the confirmation, by his 
Holiness, of the Synod of Thurles. I hope 
we will now present an united and unbroken 
front to the common enemy.'' 

It is curious also to observe the dif- 
ferent degrees of respect paid to tbe 
Papal authority on the subject of the 
Colleges, and on some other questions 
of a less congenial nature. Many of 
our readers will remember, that in 1814 
a rescript appeared from Monsignor 
Quarantotti, the acting Prefect of the 
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Propaganda, allowing the Roman Ca- 
tholic* to accept the offer of Emanci- 
pation, on condition of Government 
having a veto on the appointment of 
bishops. This document, which eman- 
ated from an authority furnished with 
full pontifical powers, was received with 
a perfect storm of indignation. The 
voice of the successor of St. Peter was 
at that time " regarded with feelings 
of disgust and indignation" by the 
clergy of Dublin. It appeared "an 
unwarrantable assumption of authority 
on the part of the Propaganda, and in- 
competent to bind the Irish Catholics." 
The measure it recommended was "per- 
nicious," and "mischievous," and it 
was resolved by the clergy of several 
dioceses that, even if it was under his 
Holiness's sign manual, they would not 
obey it. " We protest," said the clergy 
of Ossorv, "against the rescript as 
against the veto. We reject the un- 
canonicfd interference of the King, as 
Roman Catholics ; we reject the un- 
constitutional interference of the Pope, 
as citizens." Not less firm was the at- 
titude assumed by the laity. In their 
address to the Pope in August, 1815, 
they express themselves as follows : — 
" We seek to obtain from our Govern- 
ment nothing more than the restora- 
tion of temporal rights, and must most 
humbly, but most firmly protest against 
the interference of your Holiness, or 
any other foreign prelate, state, or po- 
tentate, in the control of our temporal 
conduct, or in the arrangement of our 
political concerns." 

How different this language is from 
that which is still ringing in our ears : 
" Rome has spoken ; there is now no 
doubt, no hesitation. Another re- 
script 1 another crime ; another reason 
for thankfulness to Almighty God." 

It is not easy to see the distinction 
between these cases. If any question 
might have been supposed to be spiri- 
tual, it was one which referred to the 
actual appointment of bishons. If 
there was any matter on which the 
Holy See had a right to be heard, it 
was one which was so closely connected 
with the exercise of its privileges. If 
the mere titles of bishops have become 
spiritual in 1851, how could their ap- 

? ointment have been temporal in 1814? 
f the election of bishops was a tem- 
poral question, how can the system of 
united education be a spiritual one? 
If the interference of the Pope on a 
matter of Church government was un- 



constitutional in 1814,howisit less so in 
erecting territorial sees, and condemn- 
ing parliamentary colleges in 1851? 

But we have more recent inatanops 
of a contemptuous disregard of the 
apostolic mandates. The late Pone 
sanctioned the national schools. It is 
the boast of the archdiocese of Tuam, 
that not as much as a solitary school of 
the kind within its limits, molests the 
" ancient solitary reign" of ignorance, 
poverty, and crime. It is the peculiar 
happiness of the most enlightened 
" John Archbishop of Tuam" that the 
Census Commissioners of 1841 could 
not find more than twenty per cent. 
of the entire population m nis town, 
guilty of the abominable crime of 
knowing how to read and write. Re- 
script after rescript commanded the 
Roman Catholic clergy to abstain from 
taking any active part in politics ; and 
the Irish clergy have been again and 
again reminded by him to whom they 
now profess such implicit obedience, 
that " the house of God is a house of 
prayer, and not an office for traffic, or. 
for secular business ; and that the mi- 
nisters of peace, and the dispensers of 
the mysteries of God, should not en- 
gage themselves in secular concerns, 
and should have a horror of blood and 
revenge." Tet this did not prevent a 
chapel in the diocese of Ardagh from 
being desecrated by the unhallowed 
revels of a Repeal banquet. The very 
last time that Dr. MacHale exercised 
his prerogative of nominating a cowboy 
for the county of Mayo, he boasted that 
forty of his priests were on the hust- 
ings. Even yet altar denunciations 
have not been forgotten, and Dr. Ca- 
bin's pamphlets are still redolent of 
blood. Again, at the late Cork elec- 
tion, the Rev. Justin McCarthy, P.P. 
of Mallow, thus pronounces judgement 
upon the claims of a tried and faithful 
member of his party, Mr. William Fa- 
gan:— 

" Much as I value him as a public man, 
I must withhold from him the small amount 
of aid I may be able to render him in the 
attainment of his present object, in conse- 
quence of his being one of the mostsignal sop- 
porters of a system of education pronounced 
to be fraught with grave and intrinsic dan- 
gers to faith and morals, by the supreme 
teaching authority in the Church of God. 
Convinced as I am that evils more formid- 
able will follow from the perpetuation of a 
system from which the youth of Ireland can* 
not fail to take in intellectual poison than 
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can result from material legislation, and be- 
lieving Mr. Fagan to be an ardent and ta- 
lented supporter of this system, doubly con- 
demned by the successor of Christ in the 
visible government of the Church, I must* 
consider his opinions on this point, as far as 
I am concerned, more disqualifying than opi- 
nions I may deem erroneous on most other 
political questions." 

It would be interesting to know by 
-what casuistry the reverend returning 
officer reconciles this writ with the oath 
'which he once took at Maynooth. That 
oath runs as follows : — " And I de- 
clare that I do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome hath or ought to have 
any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence, 
direct!/ or indirectly, within these 
realms." After Mr. Fagan had been 
found wanting in the clerical balance, 
Mr. Alexander McCarthy aspired to 
the most sweet voices of the Corkagian 
priests. But the Bishop and his clergy 
found another candidate who under- 
took to "do their spiri tings" more 
.gently, and poor Mr. M'Carthy found 
to his no small vexation that the "holy 
men" had quietly settled the entire 
business, and that he was not to be 
permitted even the poor gratification 
of a hopeless contest. Affcer all, the 
Edinburgh Review was not far wrong 
when, five-and-thirty years ago, it de- 
clared, that " the authority ofthePope 
seems to be acknowledged by our Irish 
brethren just so far as it suits their pur- 
poses, or coincides with their own doc- 
trines." 

Under all tbese circumstances, I 
do not believe that it is a very unrea- 
sonable hypothesis to imagine some 
hitherto undiscovered vortices in which 
the mind of '* the venerated hierarchy" 
has been tossed to and fro. What the 
nature of this mysterious influence 
may be, it is not in my power, of 
course, distinctly to state. We may, 
however, derive some little assistance 
from the declaration of certain of the 
Trelates themselves. In an address 
presented by seventeen of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops to the Pope in 
1845, they state, as one of the objections 
to the proposed scheme of Government 
Education, that it would seriously in- 
terfere with the well-being of the va- 
rious Roman Catholic Colleges. I 
do not mean to say that such interested 
opposition is the sole cause of the cru- 
sade against the Colleges ; but even 
without this positive statement of the 



Bishops themselves, we might well be- 
lieve that the college of Galway would 
prove a very disagreeable neighbour to 
the sensitive erudition of St. Jarlath's. 
One could not expect that the astrono- 
mical zeal of Primate Cullen would be 
abated by the fear of some of his lambs 
being seduced from the fold of Armagh, 
to tarry among the infidel rapparees of 
Belfast. We may be sure, too, that 
after all the trouble Dr. Slattery has 
taken to prop up the tottering fortunes 
of his seminary at Thurles, he was not 
likely to regard with much favour the 
rival '* pestilence" in Cork. If we 
analyse the majority of Thurles cele- 
brity, we shall find that out of the 
fourteen who composed it, eight had 
seminaries of their own, four were 
suffragan bishops, and quite under the 
influence of Dr. MacHale ; one of them, 
indeed, is a Professor in the hallowed 
and enlightened precincts of St. Jar- 
lath's ; while, of the remaining two, 
one is the somewhat famous Lamb of 
Ardagh, who acts the part of Giant 
Maul to his brother Slaygood of Tuam, 
and the other is the letter-writing sage 
of Cloyne, who prides himself, like 
Mrs. Malaprop, and with quite as much 
success, upon his " nice derangement 
of words," and who doubtless fears that 
the profane philology of the new Col- 
leges might not duly appreciate the in- 
comparable grammar of his epistolary 
escapades in behalf of the Tenant 
League, and his persecuted friend, the 
Tablet. It is but right, however, to add, 
that of the minority, six were prelates 
who were connected with diocesan se- 
minaries. It is, indeed, gratifying to re- 
flect that so many men were so far raised 
. above the prejudices of their order, the 
ties of interest, or the fear of slander, 
as to adhere to the spirit of the pledge 
they offered in 1845, and that among 
the faithless, six " were faithful found." 
There is another circumstance, which 
although not in itself conclusive, will 
help to strengthen the position we have 
indicated. Many of the inferior clergy, 
such as the Dominican and Franciscan 
friars, have always been staunch sup- 
porters of the Colleges. They keep 
elementary schools, and thus become 
acquainted with the advantages of a 
progressive education ; while, at the 
same time, they see a new and honour- 
able field opened up for the industry 
and talents of their most successful pu- 
pils. They are, therefore, so far from 
opposing the Colleges that they are in- 
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clined to afford tbem the warmest sup- 
port. I am aware of one case in 
which an exemplary clergyman, who 
has successfully conducted a large ele- 
mentary school, is anxious to open a 
boarding-house in connexion with the 
adjoining Queen's College, on the most 
reasonable terms, but has been withheld 
through fear of the decrees of the Sy- 
nod of Thurles. 

I may mention a remarkable case 
which has lately come to my ears, and 
which will go far to prove that their 
Godlessness is not the only objection to 
the Queen's Colleges. A Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman, of profound learning 
and of undoubted piety, determined to 
establish some means of education in the 
desolate districts of the West. He ac- 
cordingly procured the grant of a snit- 
able site, and collected subscriptions 
sufficient to enable him to build and 
endow the school. • He did more, for 
he devoted his own time and vast learn- 
ing to the accomplishment of the good 
work he had in hand. At first, all went 
on smoothly, and this excellent man's 
exertions were crowned with complete 
success. But as the school prospered, 
its plan was enlarged; a competent 
scholar was engaged, and a large 
class were progressing in classical know- 
ledge, and the roll of the school showed 
a daily attendance of about 300 boys. 
The school promised soon to become 
a formidable rival to St. Jarlath's. The 
fiat went forth. The classics were con- 
demned; the venerable founder, after 
a fruitless contest, withdrew in sorrow 
and disgust ; the school languished, and 
at present drags on a merely nominal 
existence. Here at least religion was 
safe, faith was inviolate, ana morals 
were secure. No sedition was to be 
feared ; no unworthy or anti-Irish 
doctrines were likely to be set forth, 
but it was an infringement on the mo- 
nopoly of Tuam. Such is the encou- 
ragement which the Church of Rome 
gives to knowledge. When her chil- 
dren ask her for bread, she gives them 
a stone. 

There are two points connected with 
this controversy which we may here 
notice. It has been strongly urged of 
late that the Colleges Bill and the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill are closely allied, 
and that the Irish Roman Catholics can 
never trust the profler of education from 
a Government, the head of which de- 
nounced their religion as a superstitious 
mummer)-, It is worth while to re. 



member that the person who intro- 
duced the Colleges Bill, and who stea- 
dily refused to sanction the demands 
of the assembled Bishops, was Sir Jas» 
Graham, the very statesman who, from 
his opposition to the Ecdesiastiai 
Titles Bill, is now held up as the model 
of virtue and wisdom, although in 1845 
Dr. MacHale declared that his Protes- 
tantism rendered him quite unworthy of 
confidence. It is also worth remember- 
ing that the Bill which Sir Jas. Graham 
then passed in its amended form, was 
stigmatised by Dr. MacHale as a 
"penal and oppressive enactment;** 
while it was under Lord John Russell's 
Administration that those various de- 
mands, which had been made bv the Ro- 
man Catholic Prelates, were fully grant- 
ed. The next point is, that it has been 
said we ought not to complain of op- 
position of the Synod of Tnuries to 
the Colleges, as it is no more than what 
the clergy of the Established and Pres- 
byterian Churches have done. It is true 
that some of the extreme party of both 
these Churches joined, fora time, in the 
senseless cry of the Godless Colleges. 
With that strange affinity which con- 
stantly exists between all extremes, the 
singular spectacle was presented of those 
who held Pio Kono to be the Vicar of 
Christ, and those who were daily de- 
nouncing him as Antichrist, making 
common cause against the progress of 
education. The one party termed the 
Colleges infidel, the other called them 
Mass Colleges and anti-Protestant In- 
stitutions. Happily this opposition on 
the part of the Protestants has greatly 
abated, if it has not altogether ceased. 
Our venerated Primate, the gifted Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the great majority of 
the Bishops, including the Bishops of 
the dioceses in which each of the Col- 
leges is situated, are zealous supporters 
oi these institutions, and the heads of 
the Presbyterian and other Dissenting 
Churches have not been backward in 
offering their warmest encouragement 
and support. But, whatever this op- 
position may have been, between it and 
the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops there is one remarkable dif- 
ference, a difference which illustrates 
the true extent of that civil liberty 
which we more than any other people 
enjoy, and which the citizens of Rome, 
despite Primate Cullen's assertions, 
do not possess. The most violent Pro- 
testant opponents of the Colleges, how- 
ever freely they might express their 
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own sentiments, never attempted to 
coerce any others to adopt them. They 
never threatened the laity under the 
favourite penalty of eternal damnation. 
They never sought to force even the 
clergy to take any uniform and decided 
part in the movement. There is a case 
on record which will show the full ex- 
tent of the difference. In (he debate 
on the Maynooth grant, simultaneously 
•with the passing of the Colleges Bill, 
the Marquess of Normanby attacked 
the Bishop of Cashel, in the House of 
Lords, for having reprimanded one of 
liis clergy for having attended a Na- 
'tional School, and for having used 
strong language towards that system in 
his charge to his clergy. And the ap- 
plause with which the Right Rev. Pre- 
late's denial of the statement was re- 
ceived — applause in which it is noticed 
that the Bishop of Exeter most conspi- 
cuously joined — and the entire tone of 
the debate, plainly showed that the ac- 
cusation was admitted on all sides to 
be of a very grave character. And yet 
those who were foremost to condemn 
Bishop Daly, are now the foremost to 
applaud the Pope's command to his 
clergy to oppose, by word and deed, 
the Colleges of their Queen. No one 
can object to Dr. MacHale, or any 
other person holding any opinion they 
may think fit, provided that they do 
not interfere with the corresponding 
right of other people. Primate Cullen 
may propound his physical theories, and 
may employ his leisure hours in the in- 
nocent recreation of cursing the Free- 
masons, as much as he likes, but if he 
requires the chains and loathsome dens 
Upon which the proof of his doctrines 
and the validity of his anathemas de- 
pend, he had better return to the mild 
and enlightened rule of Pius IX. and 
the most Catholic Ferdinand of Naples. 

I have hitherto spoken of the Col- 
leges in their relation to Roman Ca- 
tholics, both because this part of the 
question has been the point in which 
the greatest disputes have arisen, and 
because it is so closely connected with 
the late arrogant assumptions of their 
Church. But all the securities which I 
have pointed out apply with equal force 
to Protestants of every denomination. 
A Protestant father, who sends his 
son to one of the Queen's Colleges, 
may be assured on the following points : 

First.— That he will be taught all 
branches of useful learning by the best 
masters. 



Second. — That each Professor is 
bound by the most solemn engagement 
to avoid till interference with the reli- 
gious principles of the student. 

Third.— That a clergyman of his own 
religion, appointed by the heads of his 
Church, will exercise a watchful con- 
trol over the conduct of the youth while 
he is outside the College, and will sup- 
ply special religious instruction suited 
to his own particular case. 

Fourth. — If he wishes to keep his son 
separate from all who differ from him 
in religious belief, he can either place 
him with some confidential friend, or 
with an exclusive boarding-house under 
the complete and absolute control of 
his own Church. 

Fifth. — If it should appear that these 
promises are not faithfully carried out, 
he can bring an appeal to the Board of 
Visitors, amongst whom sit the heads 
of his own Church, and many eminent 
laymen of his own persuasion, who will 
promptly see justice done. 

It may be — indeed, it has been— 
said that all this looks very well on 
paper, but is not at all likely to be 
realised in fact. Here, too, we have 
a ready answer. TVc have only to refer 
to the Reports of the Presidents of the 
Colleges. We there find the most 
satisfactory accounts, as well of the 
exertions of the Professors as of the 
progress of the students. 

" It gives me much pleasure,'* says 
Sir Robert Kane, the President of the 
Cork College, " to be able to report 
that the systematic instruction in the 
various departments of science and lite- 
rature in the College faculties and 
courses has been carried on by the 
several Professors with a degree of 
zeal, diligence, and ability, generally, 
most highly creditable to themselves, 
and most useful to the public." " I 
feel sure," says the President of the 
Galway College, "that in no colle- 
giate institution do the Professors la- 
bour with more indefatigable zeal to 
promote the interests of the students ; 
and it is right to say, that, in the ma- 
jority of cases, their efforts have been 
met and responded to as they deserve." 
The same gentleman, after lamenting 
the discontinuance of his duties by the 
Roman Catholic Dean of Residences, 
remarks : — " To the cordial support 
and co-operation we have received 
from the reverend Deans of the Estab- 
lished and Presbyterian Churches, I 
find it hard to do justice. These gen*. 
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tleraen have been instant in the dis- 
charge of every duty connected with 
their office ; they have endeavoured to 
carry out the benevolent intentions of 
the Legislature in giving confidence to 
the parents of the students submitted 
to their charge, and in blending with 
that instruction which prepares a man 
for his walk through life that higher 
teaching which sanctifies and elevates 
his path." In Belfast, the Presbyte- 
rian Dean of Residences, the well- 
known and zealous Dr. Cooke, after 
describing his course of instruction, 
states : — " It gives me much pleasure to 
report that m every department the 
answering was most satisfactory. And, 
perhaps, it may be gratifying to add, 
that, among the religious essays, some 
of the most distinguished were by me- 
dical students, distinguished alike as 
specimens of composition and evidences 
of religious knowledge. The moral 
conduct of the students has been most 
exemplary ; not a single complaint has 
reached me from any quarter." The 
Episcopal Dean also bears the most 
emphatic testimony to the conduct of 
the students under his care, and ob- 
serves — " Having had now the expe- 
rience of two sessions, I feel convinced 
of the wisdom which has made such 
ample provisions for securing the moral 
ana religious training of the students ; 
for, whilst the Dean's visitations of the 
licensed boarding-houses tend to secure 
the outward decorum and moral con- 
duct of the students, the lectures are 
calculated, under God's blessing, to 
impress sound religious views." Simi- 
lar testimony is borne by the Deans in 
the Cork College, from which, how- 
ever, we have a report of the Roman 
Catholic Dean during the earlier part 
of the session. I cannot refrain from 
transcribing his note at length:— 
te It affords me great consolation to 
bear the same high testimony to the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic stu- 
dents of Queen's College, Cork (for 
what has passed of the present colle- 
giate year), that I did at the close of 
the last year's studies. The students 
who reside with parents and guardians, 
and who do not necessarily come under 
my control, are equally .entitled to my 
praise for attention and for orderly 
conduct as those residing in boarding- 
houses ; and I am happy to be able to 
add, that whatever may be the specu- 
lative opinions of some wise and good 
men, I nave not yet seen, nor have the 



students yet experienced, danger to 
either faith or morals at Queen's Col- 
lege, Cork." €€ I have had reason, 1 * 
writes Mr. Magill, the Presbyterian 
Dean, " to be satisfied with their 
moral character and habits, their atten- 
tion to their religious duties, and their 
interest in the several courses of study 
in which they were engaged. They 
leave Cork, I believe, in every way 
improved, and they carry with them 
a purpose of literary industry which 
may be regarded as the bud of future 
promise." " I have every reason to 
believe," says Mr. Perrin, the Dean 
for the Church of England, " that my 
pupils are regular and attentive to 
public worship." I need only refer 
to one other circumstance noticed in 
these Reports. It appears that a re- 
jected candidate for scnolarship in the 
Galway College considered himself as 
aggrieved, and applied for an extraor- 
dinary visitation. " This," says the 
President, " was at once granted, and 
his case received the most patient and 
attentive consideration. I feel much 
pleasure in stating that the accuracy, 
care, and honour of the Professors who 
examined the students, were completely 
vindicated, and that the decision of the 
College authorities, in not awarding a 
scholarship upon defective answering, 
was fully confirmed. But I feel equal 
satisfaction in referring to the prompt 
attention that was paid to the prayer 
of the memorialist, and to the proof 
which has been thus given, that any 
student who may consider himself ag- 
grieved will have the wrong of which 
he complains at once investigated by a 
tribunal composed of men whose rank, 
integrity, and attainments, place them 
above the suspicion of injustice." 

It merely remains for me briefly to 
notice the peculiar features of the edu- 
cational system of the Queen's Col- 
leges. They differ from the old Uni- 
versities both in the subjects taught, 
and in the system of instruction. The 
complete curriculum of former days 
comprised classics, mathematics, ma- 
thematical physics, logics, and ethics. 
Although these subjects have been re- 
tained, the important branches of che- 
mistry, natural history, and political 
economy, occupy a due share of the 
student's attention; while the language 
and literature of England, and of the 
chief European countries, along with 
modern history, find their appropriate 
representations. Mineralogy, and geo- 
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logy, and experimental physics, though 
not necessarily studied by students m 
arts, are duly provided ior, and, per- 
haps, the most important innovation of 
all, considering tne peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, consists in the 
establishment of a Chair of Agriculture. 
There is now some prospect of having 
our country gentlemen properly taught 
that business by which they are to live, 
and of having a most important branch 
of science restored to its due dignity, 
by being admitted to its place with the 
more elegant, but less practical studies 
of an University education. Schools 
of engineering and medicine have also 
been supplied; and though last, not 
least, legal education has at length been 
recognised as a fit subject for acade- 
mical care. The degrees also will in 
all cases imply a previous examination, 
and will thus indicate real knowledge, 
instead of being merely the represen- 
tatives of so much time and money. 
In the words of the President of Gal- 
way College — "Enough to say that 
we shall endeavour to make our degrees 
not mere bits of paper signifying no- 
thing, but the living records of actual 
desert 5 that we will not content our- 
selves with stimulating to education by 
prizes and endowments, but that we 
will, in addition to such stimulants, 
give education itself ; that we will not 
send out pedants, 'with loads of learned 
lumber m their heads,' but rational 
patriots and useful citizens." 

The peculiarity of the method of 
teaching in the Queen's Colleges con- 
sists in the adoption of what is termed 
the professorial to the entire exclusion 
of the tutorial system. This practice 
is nothing more nor less than the ap- 
plication to University education of tne 
ordinary principle of division of labour. 
Each Professor attends to his single 
department, and in place of frittering 
away his powers upon a multitude of 
dissimilar pursuits, he can devote him- 
self without any impediment to extend 
the limits and communicate the know- 
ledge of his favourite study. So unde- 
niable are the advantages of this simple 
and natural system, that its advocates 
support the old method, by asserting 
that in practice the division of labour 
is actually observed in it. It is, how- 



ever, to the full development of this 
principle that the Queen's Colleges 
are indebted for their most important 
advantages. And it is, I am per- 
suaded, by the skilful application of 
this same principle that our old Uni- 
versities can be safely reformed, and 
perfect religious equality established 
without any undue interference with 
their original constitution. 

I have thus shewn that the Queen's 
Colleges offer no common benefits to 
the great body of the middle classes in 
Ireland. At a comparatively trifling 
expense, not exceeding two-thirds of 
the cost for which a degree is obtained 
in Trinity College, a College remark- 
able for its moderate expense, they 
afford in every department of secular 
learning an education fully equal to 
the demands of the times. Men emi- 
nent for their attainments, and undis- 
tracted by ever-varying lectures, are 
the teachers, and are enabled by this 
freedom to pursue to the uttermost 
each branch of thought, or thoroughly 
to trace out the various secrets of na- 
ture. No religious distinction inflames 
vanity or oppresses merit. Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
Dissenter, all receive their education 
on the same benches — all can compete 
for the same prizes, all are eligible for 
the same Chairs. The most ample 
securities have been provided against 
the dangers of infidelity on the one 
hand, and of proselytism on the other. 
The utmost pains have been taken to 
ensure the good conduct and protect 
the morals of the students, and hitherto 
these efforts have been crowned with 
success. And yet these institutions, 
where knowledge is pursued, where 
virtue is honoured, and religion taught, 
are branded by the organs of that party 
by whom they were demanded, and for 
whom they were mainly designed, with 
the blasphemous malediction — " The 
curse of Jesus Christ and St. Patrick 
be on you and all your doings."* Ne- 
ver was there a more complete illus- 
tration of the Divine warning, « Cast 
not your pearls before swine lest they 
trample tnem under their feet, and 
turn again and- rend you." 

A. B. 



* Rambler for August, 1851. 
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We rr-*'i r oe oar account of the life of 
Lord Jtlirey. Oar last article brought 
th'; nan-alive to tiie death of Jeffrey's 
wife. We quoted fome passages from 
bis letters on the occasion, which show 
with what earnennesa he routinued to 
pursue hi 9 ordinary duties, and to deal 
fairly with his mind under this great 
calamity. Lord Cockburn has given 
extraets from Jeffrey's letters on the 
occasion to Mrs. Morehead, his wife's 
kister. In a very short time after bis 
brother's wife died, and a letter to him 
on the subject is adverted to in a sen- 
tence which we extract : — 

"How keenly and how painfully I feel 
for you, you inay judge from the cruel simi- 
larity of our fortunes, even if there were no 
deeper sympathy in our characters. The 
pain I have felt, indeed, is not eo properly 
sympathy, as a renewal of my own afflic- 
tion*. If I had found any effectual comfort 
myself, this might enable me to lead you to 
it also ; but I do think your loss irreparable, 
and I mourn for you as well as for myself. 
I found no consolation in business, and no- 
thing but new sources of agony in success. 
The ear is closed hi which alone I wished 
my praises to be sounded, and the prosperity 
I should have earned with such pride for 
her, oud shared with her with such delight, 
now ouly reminds me of my loneliness. I 
have found one consolation, however, and 
that Is in the love and society of those whom 
she loved and lived with. Her sister, I 
think I told you, married Robert Morehead, 
and is settled here. I am continually with 
her, And dejHjnd upon her love and confidence 
in mo for all the enjoyment I have still in 
existence. She loves me with the warmest 
and most unbounded affection, and while I 
can be with her, I can still open my heart to 
sweet and soothing seusations. In living 
with her friends, and doing what I think 
would have gained her praise, I sometimes 
find a faint shadow of the happiness which I 
enjoyed in her presence, I can give you no 
other advice, and therefore I am glad that 
you have not so soon quitted the scene in 
which you were accustomed to see your dar- 
ling, and come at once among people to 
whom she was unknown. You will not love 
us, I am afraid, because we did not know 
your Susan, and because her idea is not 
eonnecled in your mind with any of our con- 
cerns, &c. 



"I hope that *%** at pnseBt jn *» a* 

jr.iulge in soluade I never had eoorags 
Cor it, and was drinm, I tkick, by a crsd 
instinct, into the company of strsrg^rs. Ice 

** Cocne and find roe as a&etioca&e, and 
onre*TTe<i and domestic as too knew me 
in our more careless days. I think I thill 
be able to comfort yon, and revive m yea 
some little interest is life, thoegfa I can* 
undertake to restore that happiness wfckfc, I 
am afraid, when once cat down, revives not 
in this world. If I knew wben joo weald 
arrive, I think I should like to meet yea ia 
London, that is, if it be from March to May. 
I shall probably be there at any rate. Do 
not neglect to let me know before yon set 
out,'— VoL D. pp. 122, 123. 

Jeffrey now visited the southern 
coast of England. He was a good 
walker, loved rambling, and made good 
use of his vacations. Wherever he 
went on this journey, he was disturb- 
ed by the outpourings of London — an 
evil for whicn he ought to have been 
prepared, bnt which seems to have 
come on him with surprise. ** I lan- 
guish," he says, after impatiently de- 
scribing the bustle and hurry of the 
fashionable life into which, in his own 
despite, he was thrown — " I languish 
perpetually for the repose and tran- 
quillity of rational and domestic so- 
ciety ; the quietness of the heart, and 
the activity of the imagination only." 

Jeffrey practised in all the Scotch 
Courts of Law, civil, criminal, and 
ecclesiastical. Of the last, a graphic 
picture is given by Lord Cockburn, 
the most valuable part of whose book, 
and it is very valuable, is his account 
of Scottish society in its peculiarities, 
and more especially in its courts of 
law, with all that in them looks to us 
anomalous. Among the strangenesses is 
certainly to be mentioned the Court of 
General Assembly. "It is a sort of 
Presbyterian convocation, which meets 
along with a commissioner, represent- 
ing Uie Crown, for about twelve days 
yearly. It consists of about 200 cler- 
gymen, and about 150 lay elders, pre- 
sided over by a reverend president 
called the Moderator, who is elected by 
the Assembly annually." It is a kind 
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of parliament, and as such exercises 
authority over all the affairs of the 
Church. It is a law court — and as such, 
it {Hinishes ecclesiastical delinquencies. 
It is passing; into something like com- 
mon life ; little more picturesque than a 
meeting of Quakers, or of the canons of 
a cathedral. Nothing like so grand as 
what was seen in Ireland, at the Synod 
of Thurles, for instance. " The pri- 
mitive features, which half-a- century 
ago distinguished it from every other 
meeting of men in this country, have 
greatly faded " : — 

" The members gathered from every part 
of the country, — from growing cities, lonely 
glens, distant islands, agricultural districts, 
universities, and fallen burghs ; the varieties 
of dialect and tone, uncorrupted fifty years 
ago by English ; the kindly greetings ; the 
social arrangements; the party plots; the 
strangeness of the subjects; partly theolo- 
gical, partly judicial, partly political, often 
all mixed ; of the deepest apparent impor- 
tance to the house, however insignificant or 
incomprehensible to others ; the awkwardness 
of their forms, and the irregularity of their 
application ; their ignorance of business ; the 
conscientious intolerance of the rival sects ; 
the helplessness, when the storm of disorder 
arises, of the poor shortlived inexperienced 
moderator ; the mixture of clergy and laity, 
of nobility and commoners, civilians and sol- 
diers; the curious efforts of oratory; the 
ready laughter, even among the grim ; and 
consequently the easy jokes. Higher asso- 
ciations arise when we think of the venerable 
age of the institution ; the noble struggles in 
which it has been engaged; the extensive 
usefulness of which it is capable j and the 
eminent men and the great eloquence it has 
frequently brought out ; including, in modern 
times, the dignified persuasiveness of Prineii>al 
Robertson, the graceful plausibility of Dr. 
George Hill, the Principal's successor as the 
leader of the Church's majority, the manly 
energy of Sir Harry Moncrieff, and the burn- 
ing oratory of Chalmers. Connecting every 
jurisdiction, and every member of the church 
(which then meant the people), into one 
body, it was calculated to secure the benefits, 
without the dangers, of an official superin- 
tendence of morals and religion ; and to do, 
in a more open and responsible way, for the 
Church of Scotland, what is done, or not 
done, by tho bishops for the Church of Eng- 
land. Such a senate might have continued 
to direct and control the cheapest, the most 
popular, and the most republican, established 
church in the world. Its essential defect is 
as a court of justice. Nothing can ever make 
a mob of three hundred people a safe tribunal 
for the decision of private causes; and the 
Assembly's forms are framed as if the object 
were to aggravate the eviL"— Vol. L pp. 181, 
182. 



In spite of all its venerable associa- 
tions it was fading away, and though 
Jeffrey practised there, as elsewhere, 
Lord Cockburn tells us, that to practise 
there was beneath Jeffrey's rightful 
position. It had, however, its conve- 
nience. The audience was in general 
an attentive and a good one — not very 
scrupulous as to the strict relevancy of 
what might be said. It was an audience, 
too, in which a very little law went a 
great way — and better lawyers than 
Jeffrey would not like it the less for 
that. Jeffrey was declamatory-, argu- 
mentative, humourous, witty ; in short, 
said whatever he pleased with no re- 
straint whatever, except what he felt 
from a regard for the interests of his 
client. His practising there was felt as 
an honour by them, and it was a dull 
day when he was not there. Cockburn 
tells of his once, when defending a cler- 
gyman from the charge of drunkenness, 
having nearly offended against the pro- 
prieties of time and place, by asking— 
"If there was a single reverend gentle- 
man in the house who could lay his 
hand on his heart and say, that he had 
never been overtaken by the same in- 
firmity." The appeal was followed by 
uproar, and cries of order, when the 
skilful advocate resumed — ° I beg your 
pardon, Moderator, it was entirely my 
ignorance of the habits of the Church. ' 
The offence was forgiven in the laugh 
that followed. 

We have an account of Sir Harry 
Moncrieff, which we wish we could 
transcribe, but we have not room. 
Moncrieff was a great preacher ; and, 
on public occasions, as striking fune- 
rals, " he was the noblest deliverer of 
prayers." "But it was in practical busi- 
ness, in the actual conflict of life, that 
his great and peculiar talents most 
manifested themselves." " His views 
were clearly conceived, and stated with 
simplicity and assuredness ; — a fearful 
man to grapple with." Cockburn, 
towards the close of Moncrieff's life, 
was one day walking with him ; they 
met one whom Cockburn regarded as 
an illiberal opponent of MoncnefFs. He 
expected to have them pass without salu- 
tation ; but Sir Harry, to his surprise, 
shook the other by the hand, and spoke 
kindly to him. " When they separated, 
Cockburn said to Sir Harry, that he 
thought he had not liked that poison. 
' Oh, no! — he's a foolish, intemperate 
creature ; but to tell you the truth, I dis- 
like a man fewer every day that I live 
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now.' " On one occasion, haying the 
opportunity of exhibiting the shameful 
inconsistency of a political opponent by 
producing a letter of his, he expressed 
nis indignation, and afterwards told 

Cockburn that when he looked at 's 

face, and saw his wretchedness, he had 
not the heart to produce bis letter. 
" These," says Cockburn, " were not 
the feelings of a hard man." 

The Quarterly now appeared. Offen- 
ces had been given by the Edinburgh 
in many quarters, by many of its doc- 
trines, by nothingmore than its despair- 
ing tone as to the result of the Penin- 
sular war. " The twenty-sixth number 
of the Edinburgh Review, containing 
Mr. Brougham's celebrated article, en- 
titled 'Don Cevallosonthe Usurpation 
of Spain,' had been just published, and 
Scott so highly resented the tone of 
that essay as to give orders that his 
name should be discontinued on the 
list of subscribers."* The article was 
not Brougham's, but Jeffrey's ; and se- 
veral subscribers at this time withdrew. 
" The late Earl of Buchan, a foolish, 
vain, old man, made the door of his 
house in George's-street be opened, and 
the Cevallos number of the Review 
be laid down on the innermost part of 
the floor of his lobby ; and, then, after 
all this preparation, his lordship, per. 
sonally, kicked the book out to the 
centre of the street, where he left it to 
be trodden into the mud, which, he 
had no doubt, must be the fate of the 
whole work, after this open proof of his 
high disapprobation, "f This, no doubt, 
was one of the causes why the Quarterly 
Review appeared at the particular mo- 
ment. The appearance, however, of 
some such publication was, in the then 
excited state of feeling in England, in- 
evitable. The continuance of the pub- 
lication would, of course, depend on its 
execution, and the talent enlisted in its 
service. Jeffrey, writing to Horner, 
says :— " Tell me what you hear and 
what you think of this new Quarterly ; 
and do not let yourself imagine that I 
feel any unworthy jealousy, and still 
less, any unworthy fear, on the occasion. 
My natural indolence would have been 
better pleased not to be always in sight 
of an alert and keen antagonist ; but I 
do rejoice at the prospect of this kind 
of literature, which seems to me more 



attended to than any other, being ge- 
nerally improved in quality 4 and shall 
be proud to have set an example." 

Jeffrey's views in politics were his 
own : they were unjustly regarded as if 
they altogether arose from partisan feel- 
ings. He thought the war hopless 5 he 
regarded a French invasion as certain. 
" My honest impression is, that Bona- 
parte will be in Dublin in about fifteen 
months, perhaps sooner/* — To Hor- 
ner, Dec. 29, 1808. Nothing could 
be more unfair than to ascribe to him, 
individually, that he was playing a mere 
party game. In fact, his views were, 
in many respects, offensive to the 
Whigs — Jeffrey thinking that the conn, 
try could be best governed by means of 
educating the people, so as to have 
them not only more easily governed, 
but in a great degree themselves the 
governing body. " He always thought 
the Whigs were disposed to govern too 
much through the influence of the aris- 
tocracy, and through a few great aristo- 
cratic families, without making the peo- 
ple a direct political element." "The 
people," says Jeffrey, in a letter to Hor- 
ner, "are both stronger andViser, and 
more discontented, than those, who are 
not the people, will believe. Let the 
true friends of liberty and the constitu- 
tion join with the people, assist them 
to ask, with dignity and with order, all 
that ought to be granted, and endea- 
vour to withhold them from asking 
more." Jeffrey's writings ought to be 
read in the spirit in which he wrote, 
and with a recollection how rapidly 
thev were written. He asks Horner 
to jvdge of one of his articles " by the 
broad effect and honest meaning, with- 
out keeping me to points or phrases, 
or making me answer for exaggerations. 
I wrote it while they were printing, and 
have no anxiety except for your judg- 
ment, and that of about three other 
persons." 

In May, 1810, he changed his resi- 
dence to George's-street, where he 
passed the next seventeen years. 

His professional engagements now 
increased, and it became plain, that 
" the pinnacles of the law were not 
beyond his reach." 

Lord Cockburn regrets that he can- 
not give sketches of Jeffrey's competi- 
tors for public favour ; but a Scotch 
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lawyer mast, we fear, be content with 
such immortality as the paragraphs 
of an Edinburgh newspaper supply :— 

** They hare their pMtlng paragraphs of praise, 
And are forgotten." 

From this fate. Lord Cockbum would 
seek to save John Clerk, James Mon- 
crieflf, and George Cranstown ; and if 
vivid portraiture in a popular book can 
save them from that oblivion which, 
we fear, is destined for Scotch law. 
vers and Scotch law, they are safe. 
John Clerk, son of Clerk of Eldin, for 
whom, as its originator, the modern 
system of naval tactics is claimed — a 
claim which cannot be described as 
admitted — was Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, in 1805 and 1806, and in con- 
siderable practice : — 

" A contracted limb, which made him pitch 
when he walked, and only admitted of his 
standing erect by hanging it in the air, added 
to the peculiarity of a figure with which so 
many other ideas of oddity were connected. 
Blue eyes, very bushy eyebrows, coarse grizzly 
hair, always in disorder, and firm, projecting 
features, made his face and head not unlike 
that of a thorough-bred shaggy terrier. It 
was a countenance of great thought and great 
decision. 

"Had his judgment been equal to his 
talent, few powerful men could have stood 
before him. For he had a strong, working, 
independent, ready, head; which had been 
improved by various learning, extending 
beyond his profession into the fields of general 
literature, and into the arts of painting and 
sculpture. Honest, warm-hearted, generous, 
and simple, he was a steady friend, and of the 
most touching affection in all the domestic 
relations. The whole family was deeply 
marked by an hereditary caustic humour, 
and none of its members more than he. 

" These excellences, however, were affected 
by certain peculiarities, or habits, which se- 
gregated him from the whole human race." — 
Vol. L p. 200. 

These peculiarities were intense, 
most of them arising from self-admira- 
tion — a belief in his own infallibility, 
which, however great an advocate's 
knowledge of law, is likely to be dis- 
puted in every case by adverse counsel, 
so that every case became the ground 
of battle. He would have thought 
himself negligent of the interests of bis 
client, where he did not brow-beat the 
opposing counsel and insult the judge. 

" His manner was," says Lord Cock. 

burn, "sensible and natural." We 

are not quite sure how far this is con- 

sistent with what follows, in which he 

VOL. XXXIX. — NO. CCXXXIV. 



says—" an utterance as slow as minute 
guns, and a poor diction, marked hi* 
unexcited state in one of his torpid 
moods " — when roused, he was strong, 
abrupt, vigorous. We are then told, 
that his sudden rallies when, after being 
refuted and run down he stood at b;»\ , 
and either covered his escape, or died 
scalping, were unmatched in dexterity 
and force. His popularity was in- 
creased by bis oddities. He and bU 
consulting room withdrew the atten- 
tion of strangers from the cases on 
which they had come to hear their 
fate:— 

" Walls covered with books and pictures, 
of both of which he had a large collection ; 
the floor encumbered by little ill-placed table*, 
each with a piece of old china on it ; strange 
boxes, bits of sculpture, curious screens and 
chairs, cats and dogs (his special favourite*}, 
and all manner of trash, dead and living, and 
all in confusion ; John himself sitting in tho 
midst of this museum — in a red worsted night 
cap, his crippled limb resting horizontally ou 
a tripod stool— and many pairs of spectacles 
and antique snuff boxes on a small tabic at 
his right band ; and there he sits — perhaps 
dreaming awake — probably descanting on 
some of his crotchets, and certainly abusing 
his friends the judges — when recalled to the 
business in hand ; but generally giving acute 
and vigorous advice." — Vol L p. 204. 

Of Moncrieff we wish we had room 
for Lord Cockburn's portrait; there 
is that in it which shows it to be a 
likeness. " Moncrieff, a son of Sir 
Harry's, and worthy of the name, was 
more remarkable for the force than 
the variety of his powers." Law and 
Whig politics were the business of his 
life; but politics were subordinate to 
law. He was educated, as it is called, 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Oxford, 
but ended in knowing little or nothing 
but law — that is, Scotch law. But we 
must allow Lord Cockburn to use his 
own words :— 

14 The politics of the Scotch Whig party, 
and the affairs of that Presbyterian Church 
which he revered, occupied much of his at- 
tention throughout life ; but even these were 
subordinate to the main end of rising, by hard 
work, in his profession. 

" This restriction of his object had its ne- 
cessary consequences. Though excellently 
educated at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Ox- 
ford, he left himself little leisure for literary 
culture; and, while grounded in the know- 
ledge necessary for the profession of a liberal 
lawyer, he was not a well-read man. With- 
out any of his fathers dignified air, his out- 
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ward appearance was rather insignificant; 
but his countenance was marked by a pair 
of firm, compressed lips, denoting great vigour 
and resolution. The peculiarity of his voice 
always attracted attention. In its ordinary 
state it was shrill and harsh; and casual 
listeners, who only heard it in that state, 
wont away with the idea that it was never 
anything else. They never heard him, ad- 
monish a prisoner, of whom there was *>till 
hope ; or doom one to die ; or spurn a base 
sentiment ; or protest before a great audience 
on behalf of a sacred principle. The organ 
changed into striking impressiveness, when- 
ever it had to convey the deep tones of that 
solemn earnestness which was his eloquence. 
Always simple, direct, and practical, he had 
little need of imagination ; and one so en- 
grossed by severe occupation and grave 
thought, could not be expected to give much 
to general society by lively conversation. 
With his private friends he was always 
cheerful and innocently happy." — Vol. i. pp. 
205, 206. 

He was, we are told, a better arguer 
than thinker, and yet "one of his cures 
for a headache was to sit down and 
clear up some legal question." "Within 
a very narrow range of subjects he was 
clear-headed ; and though Lord Cock- 
burn does not give him praise for ora- 
tory, he seems to have spoken more to 
the purpose than those on whom that 
praise is lavished. u He could in 
words unravel any argument however 
abstruse, or disentangle any facts how- 
ever complicated, or impress any au- 
dience with the simple and serious 
emotions which he felt." He was em- 
phatically an honest, honourable man. 

Those who would read of Crans- 
toun, must seek the account in the 
book itself. 

In 1810, M. Simond, a French gen- 
tleman, with his wife and niece, passed 
some weeks in Edinburgh. Madame 
Simond was a sister of Charles Wilkes, 
banker, in New York, a nephew of the 
famous John, and the niece was Char- 
lotte Wilkes, daughter of Charles. 
Jeffrey was attracted by Miss Wilkes. 
The family thought of settling in Eng- 
land, and their marriage seemed a 
likely thing. However, the notion of 
a residence in England being given 
up, the young lady returned to Ame- 
rica, whither in spring, 1813, he went 
for her. The achievement was an 
heroic one, if it be remembered that 
the countries were then at war, and if 
Jeffrey's horror of the sea be taken 
into account. He made his will be- 
fore going, and directed "for some 



of his friends, one or two dozen of 
claret from my cellar, and also a 
book, a picture, a piece of furni- 
ture — to drink and keep in memory of 
me." We ought to have said, that for 
the last two or three years before his 
voyage to America, he became the 
tenant of Hatton, about nine miles 
west of Edinburgh. It had been a 
seatoftheLauderdales, and the house 
bad been built, and the ground:} laid 
out, before the close of the seventeenth 
century. In its original condition — 
with its shaded avenues, its terraces, its 
fountains, gardens, sculpture, shrubs, 
and its lawns, it must have been a 
stately and luxurious place, It had 
been suiTcred to go into decay when 
Jeffrey occupied it first It was to 
him a source of great delight — "it 
was the beginning of that half-town 
and half- villa life, which he ever after- 
wards led." 

We have his journal while at sea. 
It opens with a passage in which man's 
dominion over tne land, so as to change 
its whole surface and its inhabitants, 
is contrasted with his comparative 
powerlessness over the ocean. The 
passage is singularly like that in which 
begins — 

** Roll on, them deep and dark bine ocean, roll !*' 

The journal is, however, full of me- 
mory and of anticipation. 

We have the following picture of 
Hatton:— 

"Now they are shooting partridges amidst 
the singing reapers, and by the aide of inland 
brooks in Scotland ; and the leaves are grow- 
ing brown on my Hatton beeches, and the 
uplands are purple in their heath, and the air 
is full of fragrant smell, and the voices of birds ; 
and Tuckey'a [Tucbey was his nickname for 
one of Morehead's little girls] eves are glit- 
tering wild with joy, and every hour is bring- 
ing some new face and some new thing to the 
happy dwellers in those accessible scenes. 
While here, there is the eternal barrenness 
of the water, and the hissing of the winds, 
and the same unvarying band of fellow-pri- 
soners, and eternal longing for a termination 
that is altogether uncertain. But it wQl 
come in some shape or other." — Vol. L p. 
220. 

After other pictures of Hatton Sun- 
days, we have tne following — " What a 
contrast my three last Sundays have 
afforded to this simple but happy life? 
To console myself, lam obliged to look 
forward to N gw York, and take a re- 
vival picture of peace and love there. 
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Fancy, though, is less tranquil and 
sure in her work than memory." He 
landed on the 4th of October. The 
American part of his journal is not of 
great interest ; at all events, we have 
not much room for it. On the 9th of 
February, 1814, he re turn ed. We do 
not feel it necessary to advert to the 
great political incidents of 1814 and 
1815, though they were the subject of 
brilliant articles from Jeffrey, who saw 
in them the hope of permauent peace 
for Europe. In the autumn of 1814, 
he left Hatton, and transferred him- 
self to Craigcrook, where, for the last 
thirty-four years of his life, his sum- 
mers were passed in such happiness as 
is but rarely given to man. " It is 
on the eastern slope of Corstorphine- 
hill, about, three miles to the north- 
west of Edinburgh :" — 

" Two sides of the mansion were flanked 
by handsome bits of cvergreened lawn. Two 
or three western fields had their stone fences 
removed, and were thrown into one, which 
sloped upwards from the house to the lii'l, 
and was crowned by a beautiful bank of 
wood ; and the whole place, which now ex- 
tended to thirty or forty acres, was always 
in excellent keeping. Its two defects were, 
that it had no stream, and that the hill 
robbed the bouse of much of the sunset. 
Notwithstanding this, it was a most delight- 
ful spot ; the best for his purposes that he 
could have found. The low ground, con- 
sisting of the house and its precincts, con- 
tained all that could he desired for secluded 
quiet, and for reasonable luxury. The high - 
commanded magnificent and beautiful views, 
embracing some of the distant mountains in 
the shires of Perth and Stirling, the ne.ir 
inland sea of the Frith of Forth, Edinburgh 
and its associated heights, and the green and 
peaceful nest of Craigcrook itself." — Vol. i., 
p. 235. 

Life has its business and its cares, 
and Jeffrey had his share of toil, if not 
of care. In January, 1816, juries 
were, for the first time, introduced in 
civil cases into Scotland. Jeffrey was 
employed in every case where a j my 
was to be addressed, and held this 
position while he remained at the bar. 

Jeffrey's visits to London were not 
unfrequent. The business of Scottish 
appeals brought him there .and his 
love of society wa3 abundantly grati- 
fied. Any interest which our paper 
can have must be derived from the 
extracts which we can give from Lord 
Jeffrey's own journals. We find a 
visit to Chantry mentioned under the 
date of April 20th, 1822 :— 



" Saturday, 20M, — I have been a good 
part of the morning with Chantry, who has 
some beautiful tilings. I wished much for 
you while I was in his gallery. His busts 
and children are admirable, but I do not 
much like either his fidl statues or his de- 
signs in relief. He is a strange blunt fellow 
himself ; and in his workshop I met another 
curiosity — a Scottish poet — no contemptible; 
imitator of Burn?, who is a sort of overseer 
for Chantry, and is trusted with all his 
business. [Allan Cunningham]. He was 
bred a carpenter, but being, like most of 
my countrymen, well educated, he wander- 
ed up to London, and set about reporting 
debates for the newspapers, but, being a 
strict Whig, he grew so impatient of the 
baseness he was obliged to set down, that 
he came to Chantry, who is a bit of a 
"Whig also, and said be would rather sweep 
hi3 shop for him than go on with such 
drudgery ; and now he is his right hand 
man, and has invented various machines of 
gnat use and ingenuity. I shall send you 
a volume of his poetry, to let you see what 
universal geniuses come out of Scotland. 

I think I shall go down to Malthas with 
Mackintosh this day week. I understand 
he is quite well, and I hope to hear a night- 
ingale. I was surprised this morning to run 
against my old friend Tommy Moore, who 
looks younger, I think, than when we met 
at Chalk Farm some sixteen years ago. 
His embarrassments, I understand, are 
nearly settled now, and ho may again in- 
habit this country. I am to dine with him 
the dav after to-morrow." — Vol. ii., pp. 
201-203. 

In a letter to one of his new relatives 
at Now- York, he says (6th May, 
1822) :— 

" I have been very much amused in Lon- 
don, though rather too feverishly; so that 
it is deliriously refreshing to get out of its 
stir and tumult, and sit down to recollect all 
I have seen and heaid, amidst the flowers' 
freshness and nightingales of this beautiful 
country. I was a good deal among wit* 
and politicians, of whom you would not 
care much to hear. 13 ut I also saw a good 
deal of Miss Edgcworth and Tommy Moore, 
and something of your countryman, "Wash- 
ington Irving, w ith whom I was very happy 
to renew my acquaintance. Moore is still 
more delightful in society than he is in his 
writings ; the sweetest -blooded, warmest- 
hearted, happiest, hopefulest, creature that # 
ever set fortune at defiance. Ho was quite 
ruined about three years ago by the treach- 
ery of a deputy in a small office he held, 
end forced to reticle in France. He came 
over, since I came to England, to settle his 
dtbts by the sacrifice of every farthing ho 
had in "the world, and had scarcely got to 
London when he found that the whole 
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scheme of settlement had blown up, and that 
he must jet urn in ten days to his exile. 
And yet I saw nobody so sociable, kind, and 
happy ; so re&igned, or rather so triumphant 
over fortune, by the buoyancy of Ids spirits 
and ihe inward light of his mind. He told 
me a great deal about Lord Byron, with 
whom he had lived very much abroad, and 
of whose heart and temper, with all his par- 
tiality to him, he cannot say anything very 
favourable. There is nothing gloomy or 
bitter, however, in his ordinary talk, but ra- 
ther a wild, rough, boyish pleasantry, much 
more like nature than his poetry. 

" Miss Edgeworth I had not s. 4 en for twenty 
years, and found her very unlike my recol- 
lection. 

" Have you any idea what sort of thing a 
truly elegant English woman of fashion is ? 
I suspect not ; for it is not to be seen almost 
out of England, and I do not know very well 
how to describe it Great quietness, simpli- 
city, and delicacy of manners, with a certain 
dignity and self-possession that puts vulga- 
rity out of countenance, and keeps presump- 
tion in awe; a singularly sweet, soft, and 
rather low voice, with remarkable elegance 
and ease of diction ; a perfect taste in wit 
and manners and conversation, but no lo- 
quacity, and rather languid spirits ; a sort of 
indolent disdain of display and accomplish- 
ments; an air of great good nature and 
kindness, with but too often some heartlesa- 
ness, duplicity and ambition. These are some 
of the traits, and such, I think, as would 
most strike an American. You wouli think 
her rather cold and spiritless ; but she would 
predominate over you in the long run ; an \ 
indeed is a very bewitching and dangerous 
creature, more seductive and graceful than 
any other in the world ; but not better nor 
happier ; and I am speaking even of the very 
best and most perfect. We have plenty of 
loud, foolish things, good humoured even in 
the highest society."— Vol. it, pp. 204-206. 

In October, 1829, Jeffrey resigned 
the editorship of the Review, which 
then passed into the hands of the late 
Mr. Macvey Napier. 

It has been said, that you cannot 
read a common newspaper discussion 
on politics, without being compelled to 
acknowledge how the genius of Burke 
has influenced the style of writing and 
thinking of every man who addresses 
the public on the class of subjects which 
m lie treated. The same may, with more 
truth, at least with more plausibility, 
be said of Jeffrey. The style of perio- 
dical criticism has been formed by the 
Edinburgh Review ; and certainly, in 
the whole range of periodical litera- 
ture, no work making the slightest ap- 
proach to its early excellence has ap- 
peared. Abundant information, spark- 



ling wit, unceasing vivacitv, and all 
thrown off as if without effort, as, in 
truth, there was little of conscious effort 
in the production of the best articles. 
How much the Edinburgh Review af- 
fected public opinion, and rendered 
safe the great cuanges involved in the 
emancipation of the Romanists and 
Dissenters, must instantly be manifest 
to any one who even, from the Edin- 
burgh Review itself, judges by its arti- 
cles of 1802, compared with those of 
the few years before Jeffrey gave up 
its conduct, what the nature of the 
contest was — how vigorously the bat- 
tle was fought, and with what alter- 
nations of success. There can be no 
doubt, that as far as the Edinburgh 
Review was instrumental in forming 
public opinion, it was an honest jour- 
nal. The fears which Jeffrey expressed 
were fears which he felt ; his belief was, 
that the course which he advocated dur- 
ing that long interval was the only one 
which could avert the sanguinary re- 
volution. 

Having thrown off the cares of the 
Review, he looked for comparative re- 
pose, but it was not to be. 

In December, 1830, the Whigs came 
into office, and made him Lord Advo- 
cate. 

It was too bad. A cruel interruption 
of the comfort he had reckoned on ; 
the abandonment of the ordinary duties 
. of his profession ; the necessity of going 
into Parliament, at considerable pecu- 
niary risk ; the relinquishment of Craig- 
crook and his vacations : all this he had 
to bear, and more. 

The office of Lord Advocate is of 
great dignity, but is an undesirable 
one. Its emoluments are about 
£3,000 a-year. There is some slender 

Eatronage, "but," says Lord Cock- 
urn, "for the patron, patronage is 
more of a torture than a reward, " The 
Lord Advocate is obliged to obtain a 
seat in Parliament. Between Decem- 
ber, 1830, andMay, 1832, Jeffrey's cost 
him about £10,000. He had to go 
to London so often as to destroy his prac- 
tice. Of Scotch law, and Scotch af- 
fairs, nobody in office, in London, cares 
one farthing, or knows anything — so 
all is thrown on the Lord Advocate. 
The affairs of Ireland are attended to, 
because the Irish members are a noisy, 
mutinous, numerous crew. Scotch af- 
fairs are neglected, because the worst 
that can come of neglecting them * 
"a small and momentary mutiny 
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among fifty-three not loquacious mem- 
bers." Jeffrey was, during his parlia- 
mentary career, most useful ; and for 
the whole time most laboriously en- 
gaged. Besides his share in the gene* 
ral .Reform Bill, the duty of carrying 
through the Burgh Reform in Scot- 
land, and the Scottish Reform Bill, was 
thrown on him with little aid from any 
one. We cannot fight those battles 
again ; and even with more space at 
our command, could not hope to make 
the Deculiarly Scottish part of the sub- 
ject intelligible. 

A letter to Lord Cockburn, giving 
an account of one of his elections, will 
be read with interest on the eve of a 
general election : — 

* 7th April, 1831. 
"Mr dear C — I was duly elected at 
ICalton yesterday. I got there on Tuesday 
at one o'clock; and, attended by twelve 
forward disciples, instantly set forth to call 
on my 700 electors, and solicit the honour of 
their votes. In three hours and a half I ac- 
tually culled at 635 doors, and shook 494 
men by the liand. Next day the streets 
were filled with bands of music, .and flags, 
and streamers of all descriptions; in the 
midst of which I was helped up, about eleven 
o'clock, to the dorsal ridge of a tall prancing 
steed, decorated with orange ribbons, having 
my reins aud stirrups held by men in the 
borough liveries, and a long range of flags 
and music moving around me. In this state 
I paraded through all the streets at a foot 
pace, stopping at every turning to receive 
three huzzas, and to bow to all the women 
in the windows. At twelve I was safely de- 
posited in the market- place, at the foot of a 
square-built scaffold, packed quite full of 
people ; and after some dull ceremonies, wa3 
declared duly elected, by a show of hands 
and fervent acclamations. After which I 
addressed the multitude, amounting, they 
say, to near 5,000 persons, in very eloquent 
and touching terms ; and was then received 
into a magnificent high-backed chair, covered 
with orange silk, and gay with flags and 
streamers, on which I was borne on the 
shoulders of six electors, nodding majestically 
through all the streets and streetlings ; and 
at length returned safe and glorious to my inn. 
At five o'clock I had to entertain about 120 
of the more respectable of my constituents, 
and to make divers speeches till near eleven 
o'clock ; having, in the meantime, sallied out 
at the head of twenty friends, to visit ano- 
ther party of nearly the same magnitude, 
who were regaling in an inferior inn, and 
whom we fouud in a state of far greater ex- 
altation. All the Cayleys, male and female, 
were kind enough to come in and support 
me; and about eleven I contrived to get 
away with Sir George and his son-in-law, 
and came out here with a great cavalcade 



about midnight. The thing is thought to 
have gone off brilliantly. What it has cost, 
I do not know ; but the accounts are to be 
settled by Lord Milton's agent, and sent to 
me to London. 

" The place from which I write belongs to 
a Mr. Worsley, a man of large fox tune, who 
has married one of Sir George Cayley'a 
daughters, and has assembled their whole 
genealogy in his capacious mansion. You 
know I always took greatly to the family, 
and I like them, if possible, better the more 
I see of them in their family circle. The 
youngest, who is about sixteen, and I have 
long avowed a mutual flame ; and the second, 
who is to be married next month, is nearly a 
perfect beauty. But it is the sweet blood, 
and the naturalness and gaiety of heart which 
I chiefly admire in them ; and after my 
lonely journey, and tiresome election, the de- 
light of roa ruing about these vernal valleys 
in the idleness of a long sunny day, in the 
midst of their bright smiles and happy laughs, 
reconciles me to existence again. It is a 
strange huge house, built about eighty years 
ago on a sort of Italian model, and full of 
old pictures and books, and cabinets full of 
gimcracks, and portfolios crammed with 
antique original sketches and engravings, 
and closets full of old plate and dusty china, 
which would give Thomson and you, and 
Johnny Clerk in his better days, work enough 
for a month, though I, who have only a day 
to spare, prefer talking with living creatures. 
This is all very childish and foolish, I con- 
fess, for a careful senator, at a great national 
crisis. But I have really been so hard 
worked and bothered of late, that you must 
excuse me if I enjoy one day of relaxation. 
I go off to-morrow at six o'clock, &c" — Vol. 
ii., p. 234-36. 

In 1834, Jeffrey was appointed one 
of the Judges of Session. " The ge- 
neral course of his life after becom- 
ing a judge, exclusive of that part 
passed in court, was, that he was in 
London, or its neighbourhood, every 
spring ; at Craigcrook, all autumn ; and 
in Edinburgh, all winter." On Satur- 
day, the 5th of June, 1841, he fainted 
in court. In London, during the fol- 
lowing November, he had a consulta- 
tion of physicians. It was not unfa- 
vourable, but it compelled a change in 
his mode of living. u No more dining 
out, or giving dinners, or appearing, 
at the best, like death's head, at these 
festivals ; and feeding upon two slices 
of meat, and two glasses of sherry." 

Eight years more were added to his 
life. The disruption of the Scottish 
Church was a source of regret to him ; 
but he strongly sympathised with the 
Free Church movement. He read in- 
defatigably ; and, unlike old men, his 
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feelings were strongly interested in 
new works of poetry and fiction. 
Dickens was one of his great delights. 
Of Macaulay's History of England ho 
read the proof sheets, not merely sug- 
gesting changes in the matter and the 
expression, but attending to the very 
" commas and colons." 

The closing years of his life were 
clouded by the deaths of mjiny of his 
early friends — and the end was near. 
In January, 1848, he contributed his 
last article to the Edinburgh Review — 
a paper on the claims of Watt and 
Cavendish, as the discoverers of the 
composition of water. 

W e feel reluctant to transcribe his 
letters to his daughter, Mrs. Empson. 
They are singularly beautiful, but alto- 
gether unsusceptible of abridgment. 
We have said before, what must have 
been manifested even in our imperfect 
sketch, that never did a man live so 
truly and so wholly in his affections as 
Jeffrey : — 

" On Tuesday the 22nd he wa9 in court for 
the hut time. He was then under no ap- 
parent illness ; insomuch that, before going 
home, he walked round the Calton Hill, with 
his usual quickness of step, and alertness of 
gait. But lie was taken ill that ni-ht of 
bronchitis and fevcrifh cold ; though seem- 
ingly not worse than he had often bc;c n. On 
the evening of Friday the 25th, he dictated 
a letter to the Lord President, saying that 
there was no chance of his being in court 
that week; * nor, I fear, very much even for 
the next. I shall not write again to you, 
therefore, till I can point out some prospect 
of again appearing in my place. But I do 
not think it improbable that my next com- 
munication to you will be to announce that 
I have resolved to resign my place on the 
bench.' On the same evening he dictated 
the last letter he ever wrote to the Empsons. 
In reference to his old critical habits, parts 



of it are very curious. It w%s lung, and 
gave a full and clt*ar description of the whole 
course of his illness, from which he expected 
to recover, but had made up his mmd not to 
continue longer on the bench. ' 1 don't thiok 
I have bad any proper sleep for the last three 
nights, and I employ portions cf tbem in a 
way that seems to assume the existence of a 
sort of dreamy state, lying quite oonmifflahr 
in my bed with my eye* alternately *hat and 
open/ enjoying curious visions. He saw 
1 part of a proof sheet of a new edition of tfc» 
Apocrypha, and all about Barach and tie 
Maccabees. I read a good deal in this with 
much interest,' &c, and * a huge ( 'alifornfaai 
new>paiKT, full of all manner of odd arfx*er- 
tisemonts, some of which amused me mnch 
by their novelty. 1 had then prints of the 
vulgar old comedies before Shakspeare's tows, 
which were very disgusting.' * I could con- 
jure up the spectrum of a close printed po- 
litical paper filled with discussions on free 
trade, protection, and colonies, such a* ooe 
sees in the Time*, the EconomUt, and the 
Daily Xews. I read the ideal copies with a 
good deal of pain and difficulty, owing to the 
smallness of the type, but with great interest, 
and, I I elieve, often for moreHhan an honr 
at a time; forming a judgment of their 
merits with great freedom and acuUnes*, and 
often saying to myself * this is very clevuljr 
put, but there is a fallacy in it, for so and so.' 
'* He died on the evening of the next day, 
Saturday the 26th of January, 1850, in his 
seventy- seventh year." — VoLL, pp. 407,408. 

In this notice of Lord Cockbum's 
book, we have hot interrupted the 
narrative bv saying how admirably we 
think his tlutv, as a biographer, has 
been performed in everything calculated 
to present Lord Jeffrey to us as a great 
lawyer, and as a £reat and good man. 
We think something more may yet be 
done, and ought to be done, to bring 
more distinctly before the public mind 
Jeffrey's great and original powers as 
exhibited in literature. 
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PERTH. — A SUMMER SOUVENIR. 

" Here I am in Perth ; and I could not have chosen a better time. Everything 
is in blossom ; and trees flower here that I never saw flower elsewhere. It is 
quite a City of Scents. Lilac, and laburnum, and hawthorn both pink and 
white, are in every garden arid wood ; the chesnut-trees are covered with their 
tall spikes of white flowers on the Inches ; and whin, and broom, and blaeberry 
are in full blossom on the hills around. I saw a curious thing to-day, in the 
grounds of Belwood — a pink-and-yellow laburnum ; and not grafted — different" 
coloured blossoms were hanging from the same bough. A rare sight, and most 

beautiful I cannot bring myself to leave here yet. I am in love 

with the "Fair City" — and with its Inches — and with the Tay — and with its 
salmon// . . . I never spent a happier fortnight in my life."— Extract 
from Author's Letter, 



We're gjoingj with thy blossoms, 

Fair City 1 fare thee well : 
We're going — but thy blossoms 

Well long remember well. 
We've seen thee in thy beauty, 

When every tree was flowers, 
When scents were floating on the air, 

And sunshine sped the hours. 
But brighter, sweeter sunshine 

Lay in our hearts the while— 
So sweet, we felt that heretofore 

We ne'er had learn'd to smile 1 
'Twas Love's bright stream within us 

That glass'd so well and true 
The beauty of the outer world, 

Its charms of form and hue : 
And the love we gave each other 

Flow'd out on all around— 
To earth and sky, and mead and flower, 

To stream, and scent, and sound — 
Until we loved each little flower 

That grew upon the ground. 



But now thy blooms are falling : 

The lilac's grace is fled, 
The gold of the laburnum 

No longer decks its head, 
The glory of the hawthorn's gone, 

The chesnut sheds its flowers ; 
And we, too, like thy blossoms, 

Are going from thy bowers 1 

m. 

But not unmindful go we 

Of every happy hour, 
Nor leave thee like the butterfly 

That scorns the withcr'd flower. 
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And when, in turn, our blossoms 

In future years decay, 
And the heart is left like a lilac-bough 

That lightnings sear 'd away, 
Then of the twain that praise thee now 

The one that's left will come 
And see thee in thy pride once more, 

And hear thy summer-hum ; 
And walk beside thy river, 

Flowing still bright along, 
And think how once life's stream with them 

Went soflly as a song. 
And as he strays among thy bowers, 

Whence scents like dews are shed, 
And the gold of the laburnum 

Once more glows o'er his head ; 
The beauty all around will breed 

A weary pining woe 
For the inner beauty, sweeter far, 

That the Happy only know— 
For the light of youth and love, that here 

Was burning long ago ! 

rv. 

Farewell ! thy blooms are falling, 

The gay woods shed their Howers ; 
And we now, like thy blossoms, 

Are going from thy bowers. 
Fall, blooms ! — but oh 1 how joyously, 

How lovingly, how gay 
The summer sun is shining 

On this our parting day 1 
The morning skies are brimming 

With its golden light, 
Viewless birds are singing 

In the azure height ; 
And swifter than the wind, away 

W\) speed upon our flight. 
Farewell 1 farewell 1 A moral breathes 

In this summer hour : — 
Though blooms may fall, and partings come, 

And Love yield up its flower, 
Yet may the lonely after-time 

Be not without its dower ; 
For Heaven has still its sunshine, 

And its soothing song, 
To cheer us, as to Beauty's Home 

Time draws us swift along 1 

R. H. P. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE WORKING Of TUB INVISIBLE POISON. 



Yes! one faint sigh, one low, deep 
gasp, and all was still. For, like the 
last breath that dies on the lips when 
life is ended, this mournful sound was 
indeed a death-sigh — the death-sigh of 
all human happiness, as it for ever ex- 
pi red in the heart of Aletheia Ran- 
dolph. Yes, she had been there — 
lying down among the long grass, and 
hidden by the thick brushwood. The 
horse that carried Richard Sydney 
had passed within one yard of her, as 
he departed from his interview with 
Lilias j and he little knew with what a 
spasm of desire she had longed, in that 
awful moment, that these trampling 
hoofs might come with their iron tread 
upon her heart, and beat the throbbing 
life out of it for ever. 

She had been there 1 Oh ! let it be 
considered for one instant what these 
words imply. There — not where Syd- 
ney had revealed to Lilias the work- 
ings of his own passionate heart, writh- 
ing beneath the two-fold bonds of the 
death-bed vow and his overwhelming 
love for herself; but there, where she 
had only heard the words he had ad- 
dressed to her cousin as they parted, 
which, by a fatal coincidence, so per- 
fectly agreed with the false information 
Gabriel's mother had given her, as to 
the motive of their interview. 

Aletheia had at first altogether dis- 
credited this woman's iniquitous tale, 
and actually disbelieved the possibility 
of such a meeting ; and it was, therefore, 
to convince herself whether this state- 
ment was true, that she had come thi- 
ther that morning; for she felt that, if it 
were, it involved, of course, the credi- 
bility of the whole account, and stamp- 
ed with the aspect of truth the impres- 
sion her enemy had so skilfully striven 
to fasten upon her, that she was herself 
the one sole obstacle to Richard Syd- 
ney^ happiness. The merest shadow 
of possibility that this might bo the 
case rendered it, as sac conceived, im- 
perative, for his own sake, that she 
should adopt the one only means she 
possessed of ascertaining the truib, by 



watching him that morning. But when 
she did indeed see him in close and, as it 
seemed, tenderest intercourse with her 
cousin, not even the consciousness that 
her very life was trembling in the ba- 
lance could overcome the sense of ho- 
nour which restrained her from going 
near enough to hear their conversation. 
She would not even look upon them, 
but lay down on the ground with her 
head in the dust, and in the endurance 
of such terror as seemed to rend the 
very soul within her — terror, that she 
was about to know—to learn by incon- 
trovertible proof, that he to whom she 
had given her life and love — for whom 
she had sacrificed every earthly joy 
and every human tie — responded by 
no answering affection, but counted 
the irrevocable gift, which she herself 
had no power to withdraw, a burden 
heavy to be borne — a hateful clog on 
his own heart's happiness. 

The miserable victim was, as her 
enemy had said, only too well prepared 
to believe this — it seemed suddenly and 
naturally to explain all that had been 
so incomprehensible to her in Sydney's 
conduct, ever since he had begun to 
act in accordance with the fatal vow, 
of which she knew nothing. After her 
father's death, they had not met until 
she was established at Randolph Ab- 
bey (whither she had at once re- 
moved), as Richard had felt that it 
was beyond his human strength to 
commence the system of cruelty to 
which he was bound, when the blow 
was yet recent which had deprived her 
of the parent's sheltering love, that 
might have softened, perhaps, the bit- 
terness of the anguish he was about to 
inflict upon her. She believed it had 
been her father's wish that Sydney and 
herself should not again meet till she 
was under her uncle's protection. And 
this seemed so natural an arrangement 
that she thought nothing of it at the 
time beyond the pain of the brief se- 

{ Miration. Now, however, the refl- 
ection came back upon her, as with a 
new and terrible signification, that 
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Sydney had spent this interval in Ire- 
land, where his unfortunate sister was 
placed : and it seemed to her jealous, 
breaking heart but too evident that he 
had there met Lilias Randolph — met 
and loved her, as one so pure and 
beautiful must needs be loved. 

If so, how simple was now the ex- 
planation of all his torturing severity 
— his harsh and crushing tyranny. 
Ho loved her no more! he loved 
another ! Oh, was it so — was it, in- 
deed, so ? As she lay there, with this 
one awful question racking her inmost 
soul, it seemed to her, in the mere 
possibility of such a coming agony, as 
if the very earth were crumbling be- 
neath her feet — the very world passing 
away, with all that it contained, and 
only one infinite and dreary waste of 
desolation spreading itself out before 
her, like the illimitable expanse of wa- 
ters before the eyes of the drowning 
man. Yet this suspense seemed almost 
blessedness, a moment after, when even 
it was gone, with its bare possibility of 
hope, and when, dull, cold, heavy as 
the stroke of the executioner dividing 
soul and body, came the blow that 
finally and for ever separated her from 
all hope and peace, and possibility of 
joy upon this earth. 

As she lay there, suddenly those 
footsteps came, whose tread seemed 
ever on her very heart, and that voice 
which, night and day, was echoing 
ever in her faithful soul, spoke out the 
words that were to her, in actual truth, 
the sentence of her death — the words 
that Sydney uttered so unconsciously 
to Lilias, when, in the excitement of 
his gratitude and returning hope, he 
called her by endearing names, and 
told her how her coming had been new 
life to him, and how he prayed her to 
return speedily, speedily, to bless him 
once again ; and Aletheia heard Lilias 
answer, promising so softly to return 
and bring him good tidings. Good 
tidings! what were they to be? — ti- 
dings of her, of Aletheia's death ! For 
surely thus alone could any prospect of 
happiness be given to those two who 
loved one another, and so loving, 
doubtless hated her. Oh, that they 
might have these good tidings soon ! — 
ob, that they could have them even 
now ! For Aletheia never doubted, 
when she heard their parting words, 
that Mrs. Randolph's words were true, 
and she herself, of all earth's living 
souls, most desolate. 



She heard them — and they parted, 
and the merciless hoofs went past and 
touched her not, and trampled not down 
her palpitating frame. And so were 
thoy merciless, indeed, for sweet and 
welcome had been that death of vio- 
lence compared with the horror of the 
life that was left her. They were gone, 
and she was alone, lying in her piteous, 
helpless miser}', beneath that glorious 
sky, to which, alas ! her earth-bound 
spirit never yet had turned ; and for 
one moment her heart was convulsed 
with uncontrollable anguish as she 
thought on her own doom. In the 
prime of youth she lay there, fitted by 
every generous gift of nature to be to 
others a blessing, and herself most blest 
— with her intense affections and her 
deep, devoted tenderness, and yet how 
terrible a shipwreck had she made! 
Her whole heart's love — and what that 
love was, this history has already 
shown — her whole entire life, her 
every power, capacity, and thought 
had been lavished upon one, and that 
one had flung back the gift in her very 
face, not as worthless only, but as 
burdensome, as undeserved, as even 
abhorrent ! Oh ! in all this world's trea- 
sure-house of sorrows, was there one 
to equal such a consciousness ? 

Her fainting soul contracted as with 
a deadly spasm at the thought; but this 
lasted only for a few brief minutes; that 
space was given to her own ruined exist- 
ence, and then the true woman's nature 
asserted its indomitable power, and she 
thought no longer of herself, but of 
him. Of him 1 and straightway, out 
of the chaos of misery in which her 
soul was plunged, there arose up one 
thought, dear, distinct, and of resist- 
less might, which at once absorbed her 
whole being, and enslaved every faculty 
in its service. It was the sudden re- 
collection that the happiness of Richard 
Sydney was in her power, not as she 
had hoped, in the one blessed dream 
for ever gone, by the unceasing devo- 
tion of her love, but by the withdrawal 
of herself from his hie, his presence, 
his thoughts, so that she might be to 
him as though she had never been. 
And all was forgotten in that moment ; 
all the sharp and dreary agony of her 
own utter desolation ; all the faithless- 
ness of him she could never cease to 
love, whilst she bent every power of 
her mind to the performance of this 
one work which was left to her on 
earth — this building up of bis hap- 
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pin ess upon her own grave, if need be ! 
for, in the first impulsive energy of 
her longing to perform this her allotted 
ta?k, it seemed plain to her, that the 
surest means of accomplishing it was 
by her death. 

Her death ; oh ! how gladly, how 
thankfully would she even then have 
made her own dead body a stepping- 
stone for him whereby to reach the 
desire of his heart ! But she stood 
there a breathing, living being ; and 
in that hour, when she was for ever 
hurled from her stronghold in this 
world, she dared not quench the faint 
gleam of heaven's better light, that too 
dimly had shone for her through the 
mist of her human passions, and now 
was the one solitary ray in the tremen- 
dous darkness that had fallen upon her. 
She dared not quench the half con- 
scious hope of a purer life in the deadly 
guilt of suicide. No ! thus she could 
not save even Richard Sydney ; but not 
the less she resolved, tnat though she 
were compelled to live, as it were, unto 
herself a piteous, agonising life, yet 
would she die to him. Yes 1 she would, 
she could become as dead to him ; she 
would go forth, it mattered not where, 
without ever looking on his face again ; 
and he should believe her dead, and 
rejoice to think that from the ashes of 
her mouldering corpse should spring 
for him a phoenix-life of new and hap- 
pier love and ioy. 

At once Aletheia's resolution was 
taken : even to depart that hour, that 
instant, and never again let any one of 
those who had known her hitherto be- 
hold her face or hear her voice on 
earth. The deep, stern determination 
to do this thing, which now possessed 
her mind, seemed to drive out every 
other sensation, and her whole capabi- 
lity of thought and action became con- 
centrated on the accomplishment of 
her purpose. She rose from the earth, 
and stood upright, rigid, and firm, as 
though her slight frame had been cast 
in iron; and she pressed both hands 
to her throbbing head, whilst she pon- 
dered for a few brief instants on the 
measures she must take for the execu- 
tion of her resolve. Where she was 
to go, was not for a moment a question 
with her; it mattered absolutely no- 
thing on what spot of this weary earth 
she laid herself down to die ; only this 
she determined for the better security 
of her complete separation from those 
who were to believe her dead, that her 



flight must be beyond the sea. She 
would go by the swiftest conveyance 
to the nearest coast, and there embark 
in the first ship that was prepared to 
leave England. Would she go with- 
out returning to the Abbey ? It was 
what she earnestly desired, but it might 
not be ; she must prepare some indica- 
tion to be left behind her, that she 
knew the love which Richard and 
Lilias bore one to another, and had 
gone from the world that she might 
leave them to their joy ; and she must 
provide herself with the necessary 
means for her departure ; but tin's 
would be the work of a few minutes; 
she would go swiftly and silently, and 
as swiftly as silently depart. 

And already her feet, so feeble here- 
tofore, with steady, vigorous steps went 
over the meadow-land and bore her 
towards the Abbey. Where came then 
this strength, this" energy, which seem- 
ed to have inspired, as with new life, 
her, whom so naturally we might have 
looked to see prostrate in her anguish ? 
It was the terrible strength, the ter- 
rible vigour of that indomitable devo- 
tion which enables the woman to suffer 
torture, even unto the death, for him 
she loves. Had her love and her 
agony been less, her courage had been 
feebler also. At that moment she did 
virtually ignore her own existence, 
excepting in so far as it affected his 
happiness. She saw not herself as the 
desolate outcast driven out from the 
only love her pure heart had ever 
known or ever desired, but only as the 
stumbling-block on his path of hope 
and joy. As such she acted, as such 
she felt for the time ; it was reserved 
to her future of despair to restore self- 
consciousness, and with it the better 
sentient knowledge in every moment 
and hour of the surpassing misery of 
her fate. It is this instinctive power 
of incorporating themselves in the life 
of those they love, which has enabled 
women to perform deeds of such rare 
dauntlessness and devotion; and as- 
suredly, no suffering, which any from 
this cause have endured, could well 
have equalled that to which Alethcia 
knew, m her despairing calm, she was 
dooming herself in thus departing, 
never to return, from the one presence 
that was light and life to her. 

She entered the Abbey by a side 
door so as to be completely unob- 
served, and stole quietly into her own 
room ; she felt exactly like a criminal 
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whose time of execution is fixed, and 
who is constrained to wind up the 
affairs of this life in the last hours that 
are left to him. As she proceeded to 
make her preparations, her first care 
was to take every letter or gift she had 
ever received from Sydney, every thing 
which could indicate how entirely he 
had once devoted himself to her, and 
burn them ; lest, haply, they might be 
found after her death, and bring odium 
upon hiin whom she still sought to 
honour with all pure and loving reve- 
rence. She then left all her other 
possessions untouched, for these alone 
had any value for her, and having pro- 
vided herself with money for her jour- 
ney, there remained only to find some 
means of acquainting Lilias and Sydney 
that she knew and blest their mutual 
love, and had for ever withdrawn 
herself from being, in any sense, an 
obstruction to their happiness. 

To write to him was beyond her 
strength ; did she but venture to ad. 
dress one single word to him, she well 
knew she could not restrain the ex- 
pression of her utter wretchedness, and 
she would sooner have consumed her 
right hand in the fire than utter one 
syllable that would have grieved him ; 
rather, for his dear sake, she longed, 
in every way, to lead him to believe 
that this, her worse than death-agony, 
was a painless parting 1 

But an easier method than this was 
open to her. She took from her finger, 
for the first and last time, the ring 
which Sydney himself had placed there 
as the seal of their union, and folded 
it in a piece of paper, on which she 
wrote only these few simple words^ 
eloquent, indeed, of all she desired to 
convey : — 

(t Lilias, by the love which / have 
borne to Richard Sydney, I beseech 
you make him happy. Think of me 
as one at rest. 

" Aletheia." 

There was no falsehood contained 
in these last words, for she knew that 
if, for her sorrow, her days were pro- 
longed, she would yet rest in the still 
repose of despair — at least the struggle 
of life was over for her. 

Aletheia believed that Lilias had not 
yet returned home, and she resolved 
to leave this in her room, but when 
she reached the door, which stood 
ojKJii, she saw that her cousin was 
indeed there, although not in a con. 



dition to perceive her entrance. LiBas, 
wearied with her long walk, had fallen 
asleep on the sofa; even as she had 
once found Aletheia slumbering, she 
slumbered now — but how wide the 
contrast between the sleep of sorrow, 
whose deep unrest had filled her very 
heart with pity, and her own childlike 
sweet repose. 

Thus sleeping, the perfect calm and 
innocence of her untroubled soul gave 
her an expression of extreme youth, 
to which her attitude corresponded; 
for she lay as a young child almost 
always does, with her head pillowed 
on her arm', and her long hair half 
hiding the rounded cheek and gently 
closed eyes. For a moment poor 
Aletheia felt as if it almost filled the 
convulsive beatings of her own sick 
heart to listen to that breathing, placid 
as an infant's, and look upon the sweet 
face where the light of the last smile 
seemed lingering yet ; and a few 
scalding tears dropped from her eyes, 
as she acknowledged to herself that it 
was no wonder this angel child had 
robbed her of the love which had been 
her own life's hope. There was no 
bitterness of feeling against Lilias aa 
she stood and looked upon her — her 
great sorrow was past all power of jea- 
lousy or envv. 

Gently she laid upon that quiet 
breast the ring and the paper she had 
brought, and with a solemn, sad for- 
giveness bent over the sleeping child, 
and lightly kissed her forehead. Lilias 
did not move or awake, but she smiled 
in her happy dreams, attributing that 
caress perhaps to ono far dearer, and 
the thought that it might be so, thrilled 
through Aletheia's heart with exquisite 
pain. It seemed the finishing stroke ; 
she turned away, drew the thick veil 
over her face, and went out from her 
home — utterly and for evermore— 

ALONE. 

The unnatural strength which had 
hitherto sustained her did not fail her 
now. There was a railway not far 
from the Abbey, whence she knew she 
could soon reach one of the swift-flying 
steamers, that would convey her to as 
great a distance as she desired. All 
the modern conveniences for travellers 
were in full operation in that part of 
the couutry, and Lilias herself had 
only arrived by a more primitive con- 
veyance, because her Irish home was 
situated on so wild and unfrequented a 
spot on the coast, that she was quite oat 
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of reach of them ; and her careful old 
grandfather preferred seeing her era- 
bark himself in the sailing vessel, which 
would carry her direct to the fishing 
village near the Abbey, rather than let 
her undertake a long journey to Dub- 
lin. Aletheia soon reached the station 
therefore, and asked when the next train 
Btarted for the nearest sea-port town ? 
There was one about to depart almost 
immediately, and many minutes had not 
elapsed before she was miles away from 
Randolph Abbey, and from him for 
whom she lived, and without whom it 
appeared to her that life could not be. 
The power of thought seemed alto- 
gether taken from her during that 
tearful journey ; sho sat rigid as a 
statue, and through the deep veil she 
wore those who travelled with her 
wondered to see her fixed eyes, looking 
as with a stony gaze which saw no 
visible thing. Some persons spoke to 
her, but she heard them not ; and she 
could never herself recall at any future 
time the events of that day, excepting 
as one dark and miserable blank. 

Her movements were perfectly calm, 
and, as it would seem, full of fore- 
thought, yet they were, in truth, me- 
chanical as those of an automaton. 
When the train arrived at its desti- 
nation, she entered a carriage, and bid 
them drive to the shore. They soon 
reached it. The dull, heavy full of 
the waves, as she approached the sea, 
smote on her soul as the most mourn- 
ful sound she had ever heard. She 
could hardly divest herself of the idea 
that she was going to be buried alive 
beneath them ! and, truly, hers was 
to be a living burial. She desired 
them to inquire if there were any ships 
about to sail from England imme- 
diately ; they told her that a steamer 
bound for Ireland would be under 
weigh in a few minutes. It was 
enough. She left the carriage and 
went on board at once. She was the 
last passenger received, and the ship, 
almost instantly turning from the shore, 
plunged into a stormy sea, and sped on 
its way. 

Right was closing in — a dark, tem- 
pestuous night, and the deck was soon 
deserted by all the passengers save 
Aletheia, who remained motionless on 
the seat where sho had placed herself 
on first embarking. The attendants 
and others endeavoured to persuade 
her to go below; but her only answer 
was, to entreat that they would leave 



her undisturbed, in a tone so deeply, 
so calmly mournful, that not one dared 
to molest her further. 

And there, the live-Ion pr night, she 
sat, with her pale hands folded on her 
knee, and her glazed eyes looking out, 
with an unmeaning stare, upon the 
dark boiling water, that writned and 
foamed at her feet, and which yet she 
saw not ; for, in actual fact, her gaze 
was fixed in spirit on the one beloved 
face which, in mortal vision, she was 
never to behold again. 

It seemed even unto herself through- 
out these dreadful hours as though 
she had been turned into a statue of 
stone ; and there were moments when 
her brain almost reeled, and she asked 
herself whether she were not, in very 
truth, the corpse she desired him to 
believe her, and death itself gone past 
with all the bitterness thereof! She 
felt not the spray that drenched her 
garments, or the rough wind that drove 
back the hair from her face, and failed 
to bring a tinge of colour to the dead, 
white cheek ; nor yet, the cold of that 
boisterous night that chilled her limbs, 
till they were well nigh powerless, for 
the ice that had gathered round her 
heart rendered her insensible to all, and 
through the din of the tumultuous ele- 
ments she listened unceasingly, withab- 
sorbed attention, to the mocking accents 
of the voice which had been the musio 
of her life, and which she seemed still to 
hear uttering her name, in tones of 
deepest tenderness. 

With the grey dawn of the morning 
the vessel reached her destination, and 
Aletheia, dragging herself along with 
difficulty on her failing feet, landed, 
with the rest of the passengers, in that 
great noble city which lies like a stately 
queeu on the Irish shores. She shrank 
back with a feeling of terror from the 
sound of voices round her, and the 
rushing of many feet on the pavement, 
and she felt that the risk or discovery 
was too great in a scene like this, if, by 
any chance Sydney obtained a clue to 
her progress so far. She must, there- 
fore, go further yet ; and there was, 
perhaps, an unconscious hope in her de- 
termination to do so, that the fatigues 
of this fearful journey might do for her 
what she dared not do for herself, 
and quench, at last, the miserable life 
that would not die within her. It seems 
a paradox to talk of the strength of ex- 
haustion, yet there is such a thing, and 
it was that which now upheld Aletheia 
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Randolph. Every nerve was strained 
to the most painful tension, and she ex- 
erted her over- taxed powers with a sort 
of desperate tenacity. 

From an hotel at no great dis- 
tance, conveyances were starting to 
different parts of the country, and 
having ascertained which of them was 
going the longest day's journey, she 
placed herself within it, and was soon 
travelling along a road which led to 
one of the wildest and most moun- 
tainous parts of the Green Isle of the 
West. 

How the day passed Aletheia never 
knew, for she fell almost immediately on 
leaving Dublin into a state of stupor, 
from which she did not awake till it 
was late in the evening. She then found 
that the coach, which had not yet 
reached its destination, had halted for 
a brief space, at a lonely village, si- 
tuated in the midst of wild rugged hills, 
which seemed to rise up around it so as 
to shut it out completely from the ex- 
ternal world. Aletheia felt, at last, that 
she could go no further, and this seemed 
a secure refuge where none were likely 
to seek or find her. With the utmost 
difficulty she alighted, being now alto- 
gether prostrate from fatigue and men- 
tal suffering. She looked round calmly 
for someplace where she might lay down 
her head and die ; for it seemed to her 
now that she must, within a very brief 
space, be quit of the burden of this ex- 
istence which had become so intole- 
rable. 

The village inn was close to her, 
with several nouses scattered round it ; 
but there was no longer strength or 
courage within her fainting spirit to 
meet tho gaze of living eyes, or hear 



the sound of living voices. She be- 
lieved, as we have said, that she was 
dying ; and, like the poor stricken deer, 
that,aswithan instinctive consciousness 
of the sacred dignity of death, hides it- 
self in some thicket there to pant out 
its last breath unseen, Aletheia desired 
to find some unfrequented spot where 
her dying agonies — the agonies in soul 
and body which she endured for Richard 
Sydney, might be for ever concealed 
from all human scrutiny. 

And such a resting-place seemed 
close at hand. In an isolated position, 
at a little distance, stood the village 
church, surrounded with its quiet bu- 
rial ground. No human being was near 
it, and the shadows of evening were 
already falling round it like a mourning 
veil. 

Thither Ale thiea turned at once, stag- 
gering along with limbs well nigh power- 
less, and eyes so dim with gathering 
darkness, that she might well believe 
they never could look upon the 
light of earth again. With the last 
energy of the desperate resolution that 
had throughout upheld her, she reached, 
at last that home of quiet rest. Then 
she tottered feebly on among the graves 
till she found a narrow, vacant space, 
which seemed a fitting couch for her, 
and there laid herself down, calm as a 
child that seeks its placid slumber. At 
once, the unnatural excitement which 
had sustained her subsided, when the 
necessity for exertion was over; she 
had only time to cross her hands hum- 
bly on her breast, when her senses 
failed, and she became unconscious, 
though the scarcely perceptible heaving 
of her breast showed that life was not 
yet altogether extinct. 



chapter xvm. 
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Lilias awoke from her sweet, hap- 
py slumber. She awoke, and started up 
with the name upon her lips that now 
contained all the promise of life for her. 
"Hubert! — Hubert 1" — she had not 
seen him that day, and she must go at 
once to tell him all she had been doing, 
for already it had become a sort of 
necessity with her to impart to him 
every thought that passed through her 
bright, pure mind, and she knew how 
interested he would be in Aletheia's 
history, and he would tell her what was 



right and what was wrong in the 
strange tale she had heard, and help 
her to form a right judgment in this as 
in all other matters ; and so she sprung 
to the ground, that she might not de- 
lay another moment the deep joy of 
seeing him ; but her movement caused 
the ring which Aletheia had laid on 
her breast to fall to the ground. Lilias 
started in astonishment, and stooped 
to nick it up ; but who could have put 
it there ? What.could it be ? Eagerly 
she unfolded the paper in which it was 
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wrapped, and at once recognised it as 
being the sole ornament which Aletheia 
ever wore, and one which never left 
her night or day. She had always felt 
convinced that this ring was connected 
"with the mystery of her cousin's fate ; 
and now as her eye fell upon the 
double initials, R.S. and A.R., which 
were inscribed on the inside, she readily 
understood what had been its meaning 
to Aletheia and Sydney. There was a 
date also, which she knew to be that of 
the year when their strange union had 
been accomplished ; but it struck a 
sudden terror to her heart to think that 
this should have been given to her — 
what did it portend ? 

She was not long left in doubt ; she 
had not immediately perceived that 
there were a few lines or writing in the 
paper in which it was enclosed, but the 
moment she read the brief and yet 
fearfully expressive words with which 
Aletheia Randolph had sealed her 
doom, the whole truth became plain 
to her at once ; and, indeed, it would 
have required one far less frank of com- 
prehension than Lilias to have had any 
doubt on the subject. It was palpably 
evident that her miserable cousin had in 
some way been deluded into the belief 
that she and Sydney had met as lovers. 

Lilias's first exclamation was, "Some 
enemy has done this;" but where was 
Aletheia? She flew to her apartment in 
an agony of fear, lest it might be too 
late to save her from all the fearful con- 
sequences of such a delusion. Alasl 
the sight of her cousin's room only 
added to her apprehensions; it was 
vacant, and everything was arranged 
within it with the evident intention that 
the occupant should never return to it 
again. Where was she ? Then for one 
instant the horrible idea of suicide 
passed through the mind of Lilias ; 
but she as speedily discarded it. She 
felt, from wnat she knew of Aletheia, 
that this was a crime she never would 
commit ; and with the relief which this 
conviction brought to her, her sunny 
spirit soon found means to seize upon 
a hope, that out of this present evil a 
great good would come. 

Aletheia had left the Abbey ; and it 
seemed, indeed, the only course she 
could have adopted under the false im- 
pression which misled her ; but lilias 
never doubted that Sydney could 
speedily trace her steps wherever she 
might have gone ; and in the explana- 
tion which would follow, Aletheia 



would be restored to far truer hap- 
piness than she could have known 
ever since her father had bound so 
terrible a vow on Richard's conscience. 
Lilias sat down, and at once wrote to 
him an account of what occurred, in- 
closing the ring and paper ; and before 
she thought it possible that her letter 
could almost have reached Sydney 
Court, he had arrived at the utmost 
speed with which his horse could carry 
him, and burst into Lilias's room like 
one distracted. His first impulse had 
been to believe Aletheia lost to him for 
ever ; but Lilias found no great diffi- 
culty in inspiring him with her own 
hopeful view of the case, and having 
ascertained from one of the servants, 
who had seen her go out, that Aletheia 
had taken the high road which led to 
the railway station, he started off at 
once in pursuit of her, promising to 
send Lilias tidings of the progress of 
his search in every stage of it. 

Sydney's first attempt to discover 
at the station, if any one answering to 
his description of Aletheia had been 
there within the last few hours, was 
not so unsuccessful as might have been 
expected. Her appearance and man- 
ner had been too remarkable to escape 
notice. One of the porters did recol- 
lect the pale, silent lady, that looked, 
as he said, more like a corpse como 
out of its grave than a living being. 
He did not, however, in the very least, 
remember what train she had taken, 
or the direction in which she had tra- 
velled, and he was about to say so, in 
answer to Sydney's eager inquiries, 
when his worldly wisdom suggested to 
him, that probably he might receive 
some recompense for more satisfactory 
information, and he, therefore, confi- 
dently asserted that the lady had gone 
by the express to Dover, and that he 
perfectly recalled every circumstance 
connected with her departure. 

LTnhappilv, it seemed so very pro- 
bable that Aletheia might have indeed 
gone there for the purpose of crossing 
over to France, that Sydney adopted 
the idea at once, and started off 
instantly, on this false scent, with 
many a hope destined to a fearful dis- 
appointment, that all would be as Lilias 
had prophesied, and that Aletheia 
would be doubly restored to him when 
she came to know the secret of his 
mysterious conduct. 

He thought it most likely that she 
would cross to Calais that evening, but 
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he could follow her without any delay, 
nor did he doubt that he could easily 
find her there, and as the train sped on 
its way, and carried him even* instant 
further from her, he let his mind *\an. 
der into dreams of an almost dilirious 
joy, when he thought that he should 
gee her once again and take her home 
to his heart, never more to suffer, as 
she had done, by even the faintest 
doubt of his love and truth. 

Sydney wrote a few lines to Lilias, 
from the station, telling her that he 
believed he was already on Aletheia's 
track, and that he doubted not she 
would again be safe at the Abbey in a 
very few days ; he further said, that 
for obvious reasons he was most 
anxious that the circumstances of her 
flight should be carefully hidden from 
all her relations, and that he trust* d 
this matter to Lilias, who could with 
perfect truth tell her uncle that she 
"knew the reason of her cousin's ab- 
sence, and hoped to see her again at 
home very shortly. 

Both Sir Michael and Lady Ran- 
dolph, however, received the intelli- 
gence with great indifference. The 
temporary absence of one who held 
herself so completely aloof from all, 
could not in reality much affect any of 
the inhabitants of the Abbey. Poor 
Aletheia was too completely dead to 
everything but the one absorbing 
thought that governed her own life, 
to have awakened much interest, and 
it was only as one of the heirs, that 
they thought of her at all. Lady Ran- 
dolph received Lilias's communication 
without comment, and Sir Michael 
said, that if Aletheia was returned at 
the close of the six months* probation 
he had appointed for his heirs, she 
might remain absent until then. 

There was one, however, for whom 
the tidings of Aletheia's departure had a 
fearful meaning, and for a time Gabriel 
felt as if he must almost lose his senses 
in the terrible uncertainty as to whether 
her flight boded good or evil to him, 
nor was it until he had consulted with 
his mother on the subject, that he re- 
gained his composure. This base wo- 
man took a most favourable view of the 
circumstances, and she soon persuaded 
her son to adopt her own belief, that 
their plot had been even more success- 
ful than they could have hoped for. It 
was evident, she said, that they had 
plaeed the most effectual barrier between 
Aletheia and Sydney — in the one strong 



indomitable resolution never to behold 
him again, which they had driven her 
to adopt through all the pangs of bit- 
terest jealousy and despair. They had 
thus skilfully rendered her very self 
their agent, and it was certain that no 
efforts of theirs to effect a separation, 
could afford half the security against a 
meeting which Aletheia's own deter- 
mined will could give. 

Mrs. Randolph possessed, in too 
(jreat a degree, the cunning and ac- 
tivity of a genuine intriguer, not to 
have ascertained all Sydney's move- 
ments, and she knew that he was 
cone in quest of Aletheia; but she 
likewise strongly suspected from her 
own conversation with the porter who 
had given him his information, that 
he had gone on a false scent; bnt 
at all events, she declared it mat- 
tered little whether it were so or 
not, as she was certain Aletheia would 
take measures to prevent the possibility 
of his discovering her retreat. 

Gabriel believed this also, and there 
was a sense of triumph unutterable in 
the thought, but it was tempered by a 
terror of which he could not dispossess 
himself, that if lost to Sydney, she 
was lost to him likewise, and that she 
would so effectually conceal herself 
from his rival, as to render it impossi- 
ble for himself to find her. This idea 
his mother overruled : she reminded 
him that Aletheia had not the same 
reasons for avoiding him, as she had 
for hiding herself from Richard, and 
that she might possibly be glad at some 
future time to reveal herself to him 
under promise of secresy, in order to 
obtain tidings of her relations; and 
further, Mrs. Randolph had hopes still 
better grounded, that she might herself 
be brought into communication with 
her before many weeks had elapsed; 
for little as Gabriel's mother could 
understand the subtle refinement of 
the love which had been poor Aletheia's 
curse, she yet knew something of the 
woman's heart, and she felt certain 
that the deep-longing tenderness of her 
unhappy victim, would drive her by 
some means to discover whether her 
bitter sacrifice had indeed wrought the 
happiness of Sydney, for whose sake 
it bad been made. This information 
it did indeed seem likely she would 
seek from the person whom she had 
hitherto trusted, as being at once his 
faithful dependent, and too completely 
an inferior in station and intellect, to 
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be a dangerous confidant. In this 
case Mrs. Randolph was certain to 
hear from her. 

Gabriel saw that there was indeed 
some probability in this prospect, and 
he finally acquiesced entirely in his mo- 
ther's decision, that he must patiently 
abide the result of Sydney's search ; 
the more, as it was absolutely essential 
to him and his prospects, that he should 
remain at the Abbey till the inheritance 
had been decided. 

" Go home, then," said his mother, 
in concluding the interview which re- 
stored him to calm. " Do you devote 
yourself wholly and unreservedly to 
overthrow the rival heirs, Lilias and 
Walter, and when Sydney abandons 
his search, under the belief that Ale- 
theia is dead, as I foresee he will, trust 
me that, if she be above ground at all, 
I will find her for my son — the future 
Lord of Randolph Abbey." 

" But if she be not— mother, mother 
—if she should be dead." Gabriel 
could say no more ; the very thought 
brought the cold dews of anguish to his 
brow. 

" Gabriel," said his mother, with a 



certain solemnity which the force of 
truth gave to her words; "take my 
word for it — the soul of Aletheia Ran- 
dolph cannot, if it would, depart this 
life until she knows, beyond a doubt, 
that he, for whom she dies, is more 
blest in her death than in her life, and 
that, remember, she must learn from 
me." 

" Mother, it is enough. I believe you 
are right, and I trust myself implicitly 
to your guidance. Truly, there is 
work enough for me yet at the Abbey 
before 1 can bring these difficult ma- 
chinations of ours to a close ; and to 
that, as you wish, I will devote myself ; . 
but there can be no risk in gaining 
from Lilias all the information sue can 
give merespecting Sydney's movements. 
She knows full well what Aletheia is to 
me, and will not be astonished at my 
anxiety." 

" No, on the contrary, it may have 
a good effect that she should see it. 
Come, then, take courage, my child ; 
trust me, all is well, and we are nearer 
the consummation of our highest hopes 
than you imagine;" and with these 
flattering hopes they parted. 



CHAPTER XIX* 



ah umrsxeoxs ovist. 



There was a strange contrast between 
the ungovernable passion which united 
Sydney and Aletheia, and the wild an- 
guish which was its bitter fruit, and 
the calm, blessed love which cast its 

Saceful sunshine around Lilias and 
ubert Lyle, gladdening the lives of 
both with a joy as deep as it was se- 
rene. We might draw a profitable 
lesson from this contrast, had we space 
to linger on it, because it resulted 
simply from the absence in the one case 
of that holy submission to better and 
higher laws than the impulses of human 
passion, which in the other was all 

gowerful. The love of Aletheia and 
ydney, though pure, was censurable, 
in that it had absorbed so utterly their 
heart and soul, that they could not have 
resigned or subdued it at the call of 
the Divine Love which alone may be 
the supreme affection of an immortal 
soul ; but that of the deformed man 
and the sweet lily, whose presence 
had indeed shed the fragrance of hap- 
piness on bis mortal days, was defaced 
i>y no such overwhelming exclusive- 
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ness, and had ever founded its hope 
in eternity rather than in any pros- 
pect of satisfaction in this world. 

With Hubert, especially, this was the 
case ; each day and hour increased the 
intense affection which he felt for the 
gentle child who had come so tenderly 
to nestle by his side, and with him this 
love was the more intense, that it was 
the one solitary feeling by which the 
human nature he had so laboured to 
crush, was permitted to assert its power. 
Yet, whilst he loved her with all the 
powers of his heart, he did so without 
ever for one moment anticipating, that 
his earthly destiny would in any sense 
be moulded in compassion to this love, 
but rather with a calm expectation that 
very soon their present intercourse, 
which was the sole joy he had ever ex- 
pected from it, would be brought to a 
sudden termination, and he should be 
left to feel the chill of his loneliness, 
all the more bitter for his brief expe- 
rience of her sweet influence on his life. 

Lilias herself, with that great though t- 
fulness which lay deep and still, below 
3 e 
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her sparkling vivacity and artlessncss, 
had fully resolved on her own line of 
conduct with regard to him, and she 
had done so in submission to what she 
believed to be her duty, although it 
was not less the course to which her 
own generous heart prompted her. She 
knew that he loved her unutterably, 
and that his love was without hope, be- 
cause of the infirmities which ne be- 
lieved must for ever separate them; 
and she returned his affection with all 
the pure devotion of her soul, and was 
fully resolved that, since his happiness 
was in her hands, she would minister 
• to it with nothing less than the gift 
of her entire life. She did not seek to 
precipitate an avowal of this her noble 
resolution, for she saw that he was per- 
fectly happy in their present inter- 
course, and she waited, in her maidenly 
reserve, till some occasion should call 
forth the actual confession of his feel- 
ings, to bless him with the glad sur- 
prise of her answering love. 

It was well that Lilias had thus pre- 
pared herself for her future course of 
action, and fixed it on so sure a foun- 
dation as that of duty and rectitude, 
for the storm was brooding over Ran- 
dolph Abbey, which soon was to burst 
upon it and scatter its inhabitants in a 
strange confusion, that would sorely 
try those who had no better rule where- 
by to govern their lives, than the cra- 
vings of their soul, for such joys as most 
commended themselves to their pas- 
sions. 

Now, whilst Lilias and Hubert were 
thus steadily progressing towards a 
union as complete in outward ties as that 
which already bound them in heart, Ga- 
briel was successfully pursuing his course 
of deception with his uncle, by persuad- 
ing him that her marriage with Walter 
was an event not only certain, but 
speedily to be accomplished. Sir 
Michael implicitly believed him, and, 
only chafed somewhat at the delay 
which interfered with his plans, as they 
were now rapidly approaching the ex- 
piration of the term he had fixed for 
nis decision respecting the inheritance. 
His irritable spirit was at this time 
in no mood to bear patiently the 
slightest contradiction; and when, from 
day to day, he found that Walter did 
not come, as he expected, to an- 
nounce his marriage, he resolved that 
he would speak to his tardy nephew 
himself, ana urge him to complete, 
without further delay, a union that was 



to bring satisfaction to so many hearts. 
Sir Michael's chief motive in forming 
this resolution was, that he might have 
an opportunity of making a last at- 
tempt to subdue Lady Randolph's in- 
domitable will to his own, and induce 
her to consent that the son he hated 
should be excluded from the posses- 
sions which he would have so gladly 
bestowed upon herself. 

He came then to her room one morn- 
ing, when some accidental circumstance 
had irritated him against Hubert even 
more than usual, and prefaced his at- 
tack upon her firmness by announcing 
to her that, as Walter and Lilias were 
mutually attached, their marriage was 
to take place very shortly. Lady Ran- 
dolph was fully disposed to credit this 
statement. She had not been blind to 
Walter's admiration for his gentle 
cousin ; and she never for one moment 
supposed that her own unhappy son 
could have been preferred to that noble 
young man, witn his handsome form 
and manifold attractions. Yet the 
mode in which Sir Michael made tha 
announcement galled her to the quick; 
and when he proceeded once more to 
make her the offer of the inheritance, 
on conditions which she had ever held 
to be a deliberate insult, she spurned it 
with more than her ordinary pride and 
scorn. 

Uer husband felt that this was a 
last struggle between them, and all 
the fiery passions of his nature rose to 
the conflict. His words became almost 
threatening, when he bade her think 
on the fate he would prepare fox her 
if ho now finally took measures to 
make Walter and Lilias his heirs. He 
reminded her that his life hung on a 
thread, and that, so soon as he should 
have departed to wait for her in the 
grave, there would indeed remain no 
other home to which, as his wife, she 
would be entitled, save only a resting- 
place in the burial-ground of the Ran- 
dolphs. On earth (and he smiled grimly 
as he spoke), she would be a house- 
less, poverty-stricken widow, who must 
even go forth with this cherished son 
to starve, since she had declared her- 
self too proud to accept the charity of 
his relations. Doubtless it would he 
offered to her— doubtless the future 
Lady of Randolph Abbey, the gentle 
Lilias, would give her rooms as a poor 
dependent, if she chose to accept them. 
And so, with taunting words, ne goad- 
ed almost to madness this proud wo- 
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man, whom, at that moment, be scarce 
knew whether he most loved or hated. 

Lady Randolph rose from her seat, 
every limb quivering with anger, yet 
calm by the desperate effort with which 
she restrained her passion. 

" Sir Michael, I tell you, as I have 
told you from the commencement of 
this hateful strife, that, for the love of 
him whom alone upon this earth I have 
adored, I will not desert the son I bore 
him, and rather perish, if need be, 
by a death obscure and miserable, than 
meet him on the eternal shore, without 
this last proof of my affection, change- 
less still. Yes, he shall know then, 
that for his dear sake — for him, in the 
person of his only child— I have pre- 
ferred starvation to these fair posses- 
sions. But for you, think not you 
have triumphed — I will defy you to 
the last. I married you that I might 
possess the wealth and luxury for 
which, by nature, I have a passionate 
craving; and these I will now take 
measures to enjoy to the very utter- 
most, till the hour when your dead 
hands shall rend them from my grasp. 
I will use every means of amusement 
and excitement which my present po- 
sition can command. I win fill these 
halls with glittering, mirthful crowds, 
and forget in their society that your 
brilliant wife will soon be your starving 
widow. I will rouse the envy of all 
who see me by my magnificence and 
pomp. If the period of my power be 
brief, it shall, at least, be splendid; 
and now, even now, will I begin." 

She turned as she spoke, and rung 
the bell with violence. 

"Yes, Sir Michael, this very day 
will I begin. The finest horses in your 
stable, the most luxurious carnage, 
shall convey me — the most sumptuous 
garments shall adorn me — and so will I 
go to bid your neighbours and your 
friends to such &fete as this country 
never knew before." 

•' And I go to sign a will in favour 
of Lilias Randolph," exclaimed Sir 
Michael, nearly choking with rage at 
this scornful defiance, at once of his 
love and of his auger. 

He flung himself out of the room, 
and heard, as he hurried from her pre- 
sence, the order given to the servant 
who answered her summons, to send 
round the carriage immediately, and 
to desire that they would harness a 
pair of magnificent thorough -bred 
norses, which had cost Sir Michael an 



extravagant price. His heart swelled 
with mortified pride at this indication 
that she did indeed mean to carry out 
her threats, and show the world for 
what purpose she had married him; 
and he retired to his study resolved, at 
least, to be as firm as herself, and to 
despatch a summons to his lawyer 
forthwith. 

Lilias was passing through the hall 
when the carriage drove to the door, 
and Lady Randolph descended the 
stairs to go out. 

" Are you going to drive, dear 
aunt ?" she said. " Shall I go with 
you?" for she knew that Lady Ran- 
dolph usually disliked extremely being 
without a companion. 

" No, child, I choose to bo alone,*' 
replied her aunt, with an abruptness 
which showed that her temper was 
greatly ruffled. 

Lilias saw how it was with her, and 
said no more ; but she gently took the ' 
shawl from the hands of the servant, 
and followed Lady Randolph to the 
carriage-steps that she might perform 
for her those little offices of kindness 
which she loved to lavish on Hubert's 
mother. 

Suddenly, as Lady Randolph cast 
a quick glance on the equipage that 
awaited her, her eye kindled, and her 
cheek crimsoned with indignation. 

" What is the meaning of this ?" 
she exclaimed, angrily. "Why are 
my orders disobeyed ? Did I not ex- 
pressly desire the black horses to be 
harnessed to-day ? Where are they— 
why are these greys here ?" 

" If you please, my lady," said the 
coachman, with some trepidation, "the 
blacks have not been exercised this 
week, and they are uncommon fresh, 
and I was afraid of what might hap- 
pen if we had them out, and I thought 

" And you thought you could slight 
my orders with impunity," interrupted 
Lady Randolph, who was only too glad 
to find an offending individual on 
whom to vent the rage that consumed 
her. " No servant of mine shall dis- 
obey me twice ; get down off the box, 
and go to the steward for your wages — 
you are no longer in my service. And 
you, Wilton," turning to the under- 
coachman, who watched the scene with 
secret delight, "drive the carriage 
to the stable, and bring it back with the 
black horses as fast as you can. Let 
me see by your activity that you are 
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fit for the place which is vacant 
now/' 

It may be imagined with what ala- 
crity the man obeyed. The wonted 
enmity subsisted between him and his 
colleague — for it is seldom that rival 
coachmen are on friendly terms — and 
this was a most unlooked-for tri- 
umph. It was not long before he 
returned with the two noble fiery 
horses, almost wresting the reins from 
his hands in their impetuous ardour. 
Lilias had witnessed the whole of this 
scene with dismay ; she was almost ter- 
rified at her aunt's unusual harshness ; 
and she was grieved for the deposed 
coachman, who stood, with sullen looks, 
muttering unpleasant prophecies as to 
the consequences of going out with 
such a pair of horses, and above all, 
with such a worthless driver ; and now, 
when Lilias saw how the powerful 
animals did, indeed, chafe and paw the 
ground, and exhibit every symptom of 
ungovernable fire, she became really 
alarmed for her aunt's safety. 

" Dear Lady Randolph," she said, 
" surely those horses are very wild- 
pray don't go out with them." 

"Nonsense, child; you were al- 
ways absurdly timid. I tell you their 
impetuous speed is precisely what I 
enjoy. I envy their fierceness and 
their strength," she added, as she 
looked at them and felt how vainly her 
own proud spirit chafed at its mani- 
fold bonds. " There, go to Hubert, 
co ; he has not seen you to-day, and 
leave me to myself." She hastened 
into the carriage as she spoke, and bid- 
ding the man put his horses to their 
mettle, she was in another instant 
borne off at a pace which certainly did 
seem perilous ; and Lilias returned to 
the house, that she might not hear the 
ill-omened mutterings of the disgraced 
servant. Her momentary uneasiness 
was, however, soon forgotten in the 
charm of Hubert's conversation ; and 
the remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in answering a letter of Sydney's, 
who announced that he had as yet no 
tidings of Aletheia, although he still 
believed her to be in France. 

It was past the usual hour for din- 
ner, and the gong had not sounded, 
which made Lilias inquire the reason 
of the delay. She was told Lady 
Randolph had not returned. A sud- 
den pang of apprehension shot 
through her heart, and she wt nt down 
quickly to the terrace, whence she 



could command a view of the avenue 
and part of the high-road. Here she 
found Sir Michael walking about, with 
a clouded brow. He seemed glad to 
see her, and, drawing her arm into his, 
they began to pace to and fro. Lilias 
saw at once that he was rally as much 
discomposed in temper as her aunt had 
been ; she guessed that some scene of 
recrimination had taken place between 
them, and she remained prudently si- 
lent till her uncle spoke. Presently 
he took out his watch. 

"Half-past seven V he exclaimed. 
" Well, Lady Randolph is, indeed, re- 
solved to show us how little she cares 
either for our society or our conve- 
nience ; but she knows I like the din- 
ner to be punctually at seven," he 
added, bitterly, " for which reason, I 
presume, she chooses to delay." 

" I wish she would come home, in- 
deed," said Lilias, anxiously; "but 
not on account of the dinner.** 

"Why, then?" asked Sir Michael, 
struck by her tone. 

" Did you see the carriage when she 
went out?" 

"No, I did not Why do you 
ask?" 

" Because she went with the black 
horses, and they were very fresh ; and 
there was only Wilton to drive them, 
whom Walter thinks so careless.** 

Sir Michael's expression underwent 
an extraordinary change. He started 
with the most violent emotion-. 

" Child, do you mean to say there 
was any danger ?" he exclaimed. 

" It did not strike me so much at 
the time; but now I think it very 
strange that she delays, and I remem- 
ber the coachman, Jenkins, whom she 
dismissed, seemed almost to antici- 
pate some accident" 

" Oh, the villain ! and why did he 
not warn me?" said Sir Michael, pas- 
sionately flinging aside her arm, and 
rushing to the steps, that he might 
send for assistance. 

But suddenly lilias followed, and 
laid a trembling hand upon his arm. 
" Uncle," she whispered hoarsely. 
The sound of her voice terrified him, 
he scarce knew why. He turned round 
with an inquiring look. She led hira 
to the edge of the terrace, and pointed 
to the avenue. As his eyes fell on the 
sight which she indicated, a convul- 
sive .Juddering shook his frame; he 
leant heavily on ht r shoulder for sup- 
port, and they stocd together motion- 
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less and appalled. Slowly along the 
avenue a carriage was approaching. 
It was evidently one whicn had been 
procured at the village inn, and seve- 
ral men walked at the horses' heads, 
"who were advancing at a foot-pace. 
Behind it, two common labourers ap- 
peared, leading the fatal black horses, 
now covered with blood and foam, 
their ardour stayed only too completely 
by the severe wounds which they had 
received. This dismal procession re- 
quired no explanation. With one 
bound Lilias leaped from the terrace 
to the gravel walk, and ran to the 
hall-door, where she stood awaiting it. 
Sir Michael more slowlv followed, for 
his limbs were palsied by terror. He 
was obliged to cling to one of the 
pillars for support as the carriage 
stopped at last Wore him. The first 
person that sprung from it was the 
village surgeon. He did not wait to 
speak to any one, but at once, with 
the assistance of the servants, who 
came flocking to the scene, removed 
the apparently lifeless form of Lady 
Randolph from the carriage, and car- 
ried her into the house. 

" Show me a room where she can 
be laid at once/' he said, looking 
round for some one who would under- 
stand the emergency. 

Lilias instantly opened the door of 
an unoccupied room which entered 
from the hall, and the doctor, without 
another word, passed into it, and laid 
his motionless burden on the bed. 
All followed and crowded round. Sir 
Michael and Lilias were nearest, Wal- 
ter a few paces farther back, and a 
number of servants behind him. 

The first sound that was heard was 
the voice of the disgraced coachman, 
muttering low and yet distinct, words 
of such ominous import that all pre- 
sent shuddered as they heard them. 

"My lady said I should never go 
out with her no more ; but I will drive 
her once again in spite of her, and 
that's to her burying." 

Yes, she lay there — the haughty wo- 
man who so lately had walked down 
scornfully amongst them, in the pride 
of her queen-like beauty— she lay there 
a ghastly, disBgured heap, with closed 
eyes, and lips white as ashes, and the 
blood congealing slowly on a large 
wound in her head. 

Sir Michael, panting, struggling for 
utterance, grasped the surgeon's arm 
as with fingers of iron— 



" Is she gone ?" he gasped hoarsely j 
" tell me is she cone ?" 

" No, Sir Michael," replied the sur- 
geon, in a tone of deep compassion ; 
" Lady Randolph still breathes, but it 
were worse than useless to conceal the 
truth from you — she has received a 
mortal injur}', and an hour or two 
must terminate her existence. The 
horses ran off, and precipitated the 
carriage down a steep bank. The 
coachman was killed, and Lady Ran- 
dolph was extricated from it by some 
labourers, in the state you see her. 
They came for me immediately, but I 
can do nothing. Her end is fast ap- 
proaching." 

"Oh, my Catherine— my Cathe- 
rine 1" It was all forgotten, the va- 
riance and strife of their unhappy 
union — the bitterness and anger of 
the last few hours — her open hatred, 
and his despised love; he only saw 
before him, dying, dying fast, the one 
adored being, who had been the idol 
of his life, since first his Btrong heart 
had learned to beat with human pas- 
sion; the peerless bride, that in his 
early days of hope and ardour he 
vowed to win, or perish ; the beauti- 
ful young girl, who first awakened in 
his soul a vision of delight, as to the 
jovs this earth might have. Dying ! 
dying I Oh, could they not save her. 
He flung them aside, and threw him- 
self upon his knees before the bed, 
while he grasped even the folds of her 
dress, and kissed them passionately. 

"Save her — save her," he cried, 
turning to the doctor, *' and you shall 
have my whole possessions ; my for- 
tune, if you will save her. Let me 
hear her voice once more." 

The doctor shook his head. 

" It is in vain, Sir Michael ; indeed 
it is ; no human aid can now avail her. 
The utmost I can do is to apply such 
powerful restoratives as may recall her 
to consciousness for a few brief mo- 
ments before she passes from us ; and, 
while I do so, it were well that any 
relations she might wish to see should 
be called." 

The good man knew she had a son. 
It was of him that Lilias had thought 
unceasingly after the first moment of 
fearful consternation at this appalling 
accident. She had but waited to know 
what tidings she must take him, and 
now, quietly gliding through the crowd, 
she left the room. Walter understood, 
and approved her purpose, and he 
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opened the door for her with an elo- 
quent look of approbation. 

In a few minutes she reappeared, 
leading by the hand Hubert Lyle, 
whose face of deadly pallor, and eyes 
replete with anguish, showed that he 
was suffering intensely. Yet was he 
calm, for his was the sorrow of sub- 
mission, whilst Sir Michael literally 
raved in all the frenzy of a grief that 
owned no lord. He looked round as 
they entered, and when he saw the ob- 
ject of his hatred, hisexprcssion changed 
to one of fiercest an«er. He started up 
and stamped upon the ground — 

" What, here ! even here, wretched 
boy I Can I not even watch my dying 
wife, but you must come with Henry 
Lvle's eyes to look on her — and me. 
Lilias, how have you dared to do 
this ?" He would have rudely resisted 
Hubert's approach, heedless of the 
crowd that surrounded hi in j but the 
young girl laid a restraining hand on 
his arm with a solemn dignity. 

° Uncle, this is a death-bed," she 
said ; " in the presence of that awful 
power to which each one of us shall 
bow, all human passions must be 
hushed — rectitude alone must direct our 
actions, now and always. It is Hu- 
bert Lyle's right to attend his mother 
in her dying moments as it is yours to 
be with your wife. There is room for 
both." 

She drew back to make way for 
the son, and signed to him to approach, 
whilst Sir Michael, quelled by the 
righteous judgment which he could not 
resist, though uttered by those inno- 
cent lips, no longer attempted to expel 
him, and only glared at him as a 
tiger would upon his prey. Hubert 
bent over Lady Randolph, and kissed 
her cold hands in an agony of grief. 

" Dearest, dearest mother," was all 
he could say ; but these were the first 
words the dying woman heard, though 
without catching the sense of them. The 
strong stimulants had restored her to a 
brief consciousness ; and as Hubert thus 
spoke to her, with his voice so strangely 
bice his father's, it seemed to her failing 
senses, in the delirium of weakness and 
approaching death, that the long-lost 
hubband had returned to her — that her 
beloved was at her side once more. She 
stretched out her feeble hands to feel 
him, for the death- shadow lay dark upon 

her now sightless eyes ; she spoke and 

Sir Michael heard her voice once more 
as he had desired ; bat, oh 1 with what 



torrents of bitterness was the very soul 
of the old man flooded as he heard 
the import of her words uttered in a 
gurgling whisper as if the spiritoutward 
bound, were already at her lips in its 
departing. 

"Ohf Henry, mjr Henry, are yon 
come at last? I thought you never 
would return, my own, my darling 
husband. Oh! speak again, that I 
may know it is indeed yourself. I 
have been so faithful, dearest, I have 
never, for one instant, cea5ed to love 
you— always and only you ! Speak, 
speak again, beloved $ say you have 
come to take me home, never, never, 
more to part." 

" Never more to part, indeed," said 
Hubert, with a burst of sorrow, for it 
seemed to him as if, truly, the spirit 
of his dead father had come to take her 
home even as she said. 

She heard his answer, and still, in 
delusion, thinking nothing of her son, 
went on — 

" Yes, yes ; oh 1 I am so happy ; yo» 
have been so long away, my Henry, and 
I have been so wretched, none can dream 
what I have suffered. Do you know"— 
and she lowered her voice to a whis- 
per — " MichaelRandolph got possession 
of me — I cannot tell you how, but he 
had me in his power ; and, oh 1 1 hated 
him as much as I love you, my own ; 
but now we shall never so much as 
speak of him we both abhor ; he cam 
never tear me from your arms again* 
since I at last am safe within them. 
Now let us go, beloved, let us go and 
rest in our own home ;" and she twined 
her hands round Hubert's neck. 

" Oh ! this is too much," cried out 
Sir Michael, in a state of anguish, pite- 
ous to behold. 

*• Catherine, Catherine, will yon 
die without one word save words of 
hate to me, who have so loved you ?° 

He flung himself almost upon her. 

"My own wife, you are raving ; he 
is dead the man of whom you speak. 
Oh 1 say one word of love to me — to me 
who hive so worshipped you. I am 
your husband, I alone — your husband, 
Michael Randolph. 

"No," she shrieked out, clinging 
frantically to Hubert with the last 
energy of expiring strength. «• Save 
me, Henry, save me; do you hear 
him? It is he, our tiiem~. He wants 
to drag me from your <Iear *"\ % . i .* 
Take me away— oh, tak-- uiear . . i*/ 
own true husboud, mine oijiio--^. i\k- 
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of our rapid j ourney . D uring the time 

thus occupied, V sat, gazing with 

a kind of basaliskian, rattlesnakian fas- 
cination upon the steamer, now dis- 
tinctly visible — his mouth open, his eye 
glaring, his hand grasping (with a force 
which endangered the continuity of 
his skin) the ado of the carriage, un- 
conscious of all that was going on. As 
we started, we were scared by a groan, 
which might have given vent to the 
accumulated agonies of the world at 
large, followed immediately by the ter T 
rible announcement of the long-dreaded 
fact of the vessel's departure, couched 
in the strong and expressive words, 
" By — , she's off." It was, alas 1 
too true: the steamer had weighed 
anchor, and was already in motion. 
Deprived of all power of speech, we 
pointed to the harbour, jingled the con- 
tents of a full purse in tne driver's ears, 
and having thus tremendously ap- 
pealed to his Hellenic organisation, we 
stared blankly in each others' faces. 

" Nobody knows what a horse can 
do till he tries it," says a popular writer; 
and assuredly no one would have given 
ours credit for the pace at whicn he 
dashed recklessly along. As we ap- 
proached the town, it became evident 
that we were waited for, and our hopes 
revived ; about a mile from the city, 
when, owing to intervening objects, 
we could no longer discern tne vessel, 
we were met by a train of ragged men 
and demi-nude boys, all panting, 
breathless, and eager, who pointed, 
with gestures demoniacally eloquent, 
to the town. We could not understand 
a word ; but gathering from their em- 
phatic pantomime the fullest confirma- 
tion of our fears, we urged the drivers 
forward. Strongly excited, half-mad- 
dened, indeed, by the hope of gain, and 
the above-mentioned emulative pecu- 
liarity, they goaded the unfortunate 
animals to their utmost speed. Reck- 
less of life or limb, we dashed through 
the town, upsetting everything and pa- 
ralysing with terror everybody in our 
way, and followed by abuse, of which, 
fortunately, we could only understand 
the animus. Panting and out of breath, 
our coachman drew up so short that 
the pole of the vehicle following us 
passed through the back of our carnage, 
and good-naturedly assisted in the ex- 
cavation of the hamper from beneath the 
scat, while the horses, unable to keep 
their footing, or glad of an excuse to 
rest, rolled quietly upon the pavement. 



quai was a brief operation. Not readily ,' 
shall I forget the scene which awaitecv 
us. In the centre of amass of articles the 
most incongruous — carpet-bags, coats, 
cloaks, eye glasses, chessmen, drawing 
materials, books, dressing- boxes, sticks, 
pistols, and parasols, and all the ap- 
purtenances, m fact, of rather luxurious 
travellers — stood " Pelasgo," a Greek 
courier, whom we had brought from 
Corfu, livid with a rage too deep for 
words, his breast heaving, his eyes 
distended, his figure dilated, and nis 
whole attitude bespeaking a state of 
mind the effect of which the gallant 
Austrian would do well to avoid : he 
was the very impersonation of southern 
excitement. It was but too true; 
after waiting for us a few minutes, deaf 
to all entreaties (our fares were paid 
a acance), and scarcely allowing time 
for the enlevement of our goods and 
chattels, the miserable deceiver had 
steamed quietly away, leaving us to our 
fates, and the tender mercies of the in- 
habitants, bipedal and multipedal, of 
Nauplia. 

It was a heavy blow to be thus hope- 
lessly doomed to pass a night in the 
wretched town, which, witn all the 
good-nature resulting from absolute in- 
dependence of its deficiencies, we had 
found so little tempting. A shock to all ; 

to poor V , to whose sorrows was 

added the possible chance of missing 
a projected trip to the far east, in the 
brig commanded by his gallant bro- 
ther, it was too much. As is usual 
in such cases, the ladies were the first 
to recover their equanimity, and to set 
the good example of making the best 
of a bad thing. Preceded by Pelasgo, 
who, endued by the passion in which 
he still remained, with superhuman 
strength, strode unflinchingly under the 
weight of a mass of roba piled upon 
his shoulders, with about the same 
mercy as the Neapolitans display in 
loading their caratclle, we directed our 
steps to the hotel, called, in bitter 
mockery of our anticipated sufferings, 
" delle pace," reminding one of Byron's 
couplet — 

M Thro* strcetf, called groves, as being devoid of 
tree*, 
O'er mounts, called pleasant, having nanght to 
please." 

As we were gazing blankly enough 
down the narrow vista of dirty houses, 
looking out for " our hotel " (God save 
the mark), we were brought to a sud- 
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den pause, by the announcement, 
" siamo arrivatt ecco Valbergo" Not 
without hesitation, and in an order 
resulting from a chivalric feeling that 
men ought to go first into such a place, 
we entered a damp, dark, greasy kind 
of courtyard ; and, under the guid- 
ance of the master-spirit, ascended the 
dilapidated staircase, followed and en- 
countered by faces sufficiently dirty 
and villanous- looking to satisfy the 
romance of the most novd-reading 
young lady of fifteen ; thence ushered 
into the kitchen, we beheld divers 
preparations, exemplifying the precept, 
" optimum est aliena find insania," and 
indicating our host's appreciation of the 
genus things, so ably distinguished by 
Ettle Bailley as " consequences." 

Inquiring for our rooms, we were 
answered by a weak stare of bewildered 
amazement, preparing us in a slight 
degree for wnat we were to expect. 
After a family consultation, during 
which the muscles of the landlord's 
face underwent a series of contortions 
they had probably never known before, 
and certainly never without organic 
destruction could undergo again, 
having lighted a smoky oil-lamp, the 
worthy man proceeded to unfold the 
mysteries of his menage. I shall spare 
my readers any detailed account ; let 
it suffice to say, that I should be unable 
to convey to him or her, any concep- 
tion of its utter discomfort, squalid 
wretchedness, and pretentious misery. 
The floors were literally caked with ac- 
cumulated dirt ; the walls were time- 
stained, paperless, and rough; the ceil- 
ings cracked, and preaching from a 
thousand flaws the advantages of dry 
weather ; the beds, such as would have 
defied the seven sleepers of St. Al- 
bans ; the chairs and tables " maimed 
and disfigured by the hand of time," 
while the perfumes exhaled by every 
part and portion, were, to use the meek- 
est of meek expletives, anti-appetising. 

The process of dining which we 
underwent, rather than performed, was 
very amusing. A portion of soup — 
dangerously hot water salted, regardless 
of expense, with a few strings of ver- 
micelli floating about, horribly sugges- 
tive of the derivation of the term rari 
nantes ingurgite casfo/was ladled out, 
with an air which would have been to 
" Ganymede himself a hint," and placed 
before each, regarded suspiciously, and 
dismissed. The lamb, bearing an un- 
pleasant resemblance to its "natural 



enemy" in an infant state, was torn 
asunder, with a magnanimous disregard 
to anatomical rules, and distributed, to 
be treated in a similar way, the boat 
eyeing us the while with a kind of 
conscious superiority and self-reliance 
most ludicrous. Presently he retired, 
and, after a few moments, his face 
flushed, his eye kindled, and holding 
over his head a steaming dish, the con- 
tents of which we could not discern, 
he reappeared. The keeper of the 
regalia never deposited the precious 
charge upon its velvet cushion with 
more reverential awe, or greater pride 
in his trust, than did the portly land- 
lord his master-piece upon the soiled 
tablecloth. His appearance was greet- 
ed, I regret to say, with a burst of un- 
controllable laughter; no frog under 
the touch of the galvanic wire — not 
Guy Stephan herself, catalepsed in her 
most outrageous defiance of normal 
attitudes, could present such a carica- 
ture of animal form, as did the unfor- 
tunate turkey thus placed upon the 
table. Wiping his forehead, the host 
waved his hand, and exclaimed, in 
tones in which triumph and remorse 
were strangely mingled — " Ecco I 
Milor e signori, il goJUnaccio casoUao, 
Vidol dei poveri bimbi, sacrificato sul 
'altaro, dei suoi appetitL Mangkt 
pure /. t dolori fancmleschi passano." 
Again the good man partially cleaned 
his apron upon his cheeks ; and, over- 
come by his feelings, left the room. 
I should think that Kegulus rolling 
down the hill in his tub of spikes, had 
as good a chance of sleeping as we had 
attheHotel"Z><?KaPace. , • Not having 
closed one's eyes involved being awake 
early ; and with the first ray of light I 
dressed, and sallied forth, to procure a 
memento of Nauplia. Having done 
this satisfactorily, many parts of the 
town being, truth to tell, singularly 
picturesque, I returned to breakfast, 
found our party all assembled, and, 
considering the state of affairs, in great 
force. At nine we started, having de- 
termined to ride across the country to 
Corinth, and thence to go to Cala- 
maki, in order to meet the Monday's 
steamer to Athens. Borrowing from the 
governor of the city two side-saddles, 
and laying the whole industrial popu- 
lation under an embargo for provisions, 
we started ; and in about two hours 
reached Krobota, where we found the 
horses, which we had sent on over 
night, awaiting us. 
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There is always great fun in an 
equestrian start on the Continent : the 
large majority of saddles which slip 
round, of bits which fall out, of stir, 
nips which will not, and cannot be 
made of equal length, of horses which 
'will not, or cannot move, is sure to be 
made merriment ; and ours at Krobota 
formed no exception. In due course. 
However, we were finally mounted, and 
en route for Corinth, purposing to di- 
verge a little from the main road, to 
refresh and repose for an hour under 
the scanty shade afforded by the tem- 
ple of Nemea. It was a glorious day, 
bright and cloudless, with a fine breeze 
and a certain elasticity in the air, 
which makes fatigue comparatively 
light. Our road was varied and beau- 
tiful, presenting in turn every ele- 
ment of landscape perfection. The 
greater portion or it Jay either by the 
side or in the bed of a small river, 
profusely bordered by magnificent 
oleanders, and pursuing, with merry 
voice, its brilliant and sparkling way. 
After all, there is no enjoyment so 
great as that of passing through a 
lovely country in fine weather ; it is a 
pleasure seats arriere pensee — pure and 
bright, stamping the mind with images 
which have no alloy. To the reader 
quietly reposing in his arm-chair any 
account of the vagaries in which our 
happiness found vent, would create a 
smile very possibly of contempt. "We 
leaped the streams, scaled rocks, and 
culled flowers, chased hares and en- 
trapped tortoises, and even indulged 
in visions of wolves and wild boars. 
After a delightful ride of two or three 
hours (we were too happy to take mi- 
nute note of time), we reached the 
point at which the sentiero leading to 
Nemea diverged from the main road. 

Being by chance in the van, I and 
my companion enjoyed the full benefit 
of the life and animation given to the 
scene by the long train of horses, 
mules, travellers, and attendants, 
winding, at various intervals, along the 
narrow pathway, and forming a fore- 
ground of singular beauty to one of the 
most perfect landscape combinations I 
have ever seen. Large masses of grey 
granite, their forms defined by the 
bright sun-light, stood out amidst the 
richest colouring which heather, broom, 
myrtle, the gorgeous oleander, and the 
bright green of the young ferns, in 
their profusest growth, could produce. 
Amidst these, obeying their arbitrary 



commands, the narrow path mean- 
dered, dotted here and there by the 
baggage-laden mules, with their pic- 
turesque guides, and the long train of 
idlers whom so unusual an event had 
attracted. Farther off, a wide plain, 
formed by the bases of two lines of 
broken mountain ranges, led the eye 
to a small angle of the sea, from whose 
shores the town of Argos, and the 
battlemented citadel stood out, purple 
as a sapphire, against a back-ground of 
mountain, endued by the prismatic 
atmosphere with a thousand nameless 
nuances of tone. After pausing a few 
moments in silent admiration, we pro- 
ceeded towards Nemea, giving an order 
to the drivers of the baggage-mules to 
follow, not thinking it wise to trust to 
their honesty. We had proceeded, 
perhaps, a quarter of an hour, ere we 
discovered that this order had not been 
obeyed ; and, after a brief consultation, 
it was agreed that two of us should 
return, taking the above-mentioned 
Greek courier as interpreter, and bring 
up the refractory escorts. We gal- 
loped back, and soon gained the main 
path. Nothing was to be seen of them ; 
out we saw, however, by the foot-prints, 
that they must have gone forward, and, 
accordingly, we put spurs to our 
horses, and gave chase. In ten mi- 
nutes we reached the brow of a hill, 
commanding the entire plain between 
Nemea and the rocky defiles forming 
tBe approach to Corinth. Completely 
desonentes, we drew rein. I had fan- 
cied that my horse had shewn an in- 
clination to diverge to the right at a 
particular spot ; and we agreed to trot 
back, leaving the beasts entirely to 
their own guidance. 

At the same spot, my sagacious 
beast made a dart to the left with such 
rapidity that, had I not been prepared, 
I should probably have done what 
Pelasgo, in the most ludicrous manner 
possible, did— lose his seat, and roll, 
screaming for assistance (like Pelham 
in the puddle at Paris), amid the sharp 
points of the prickly pear and juniper 
trees. Feeling sure we were upon the 
right scent, we merely pressed our 
horses forward, and soon came to a 
rapid descent, leading to a vast wall of 
rock, which rose almost perpendicu- 
larly from the banks of the river. 
Seeing part of a mule behind a pro- 
jecting portion of the rock, and being 
t>y this time rejoined by Pelasgo, we 
forded the stream, and ascended the 
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fear, and all would hare been lost ; so, 
sneaking lo*jrl and distinctly, I desired 
Fekwgo to U-Il tbem that we had fire- 
arms of a kind thev had never heard 
of, and could each kill a dozen or two 
iv i thou t the smallest fatigue. A deri- 
rive Jan^h greeted this speech ; so, 
deliberately drawing our revolvers, we 
quietly levelled them at the heads of 
the two ringleaders, and not descend- 
ing to any further parley, pointed 
imperiously to the carpet-bags, and 
then to the mules. The effect was in- 
stantaneous ; the man who had taken 
the initiative, fell on his knees, and 
twore by all that was most sacred, they 
never hud the faintest idea of robbing 
us, but had merely come there to rest the 
horses while we were gone to Ncmea. 
Our bent policy was, clearly, to accept 
this barefaced lie j so we ordered 
1'elasgo to urge all speed upon them. 
Wo waited until the animals were once 
more laden, and, keeping mischief 
before us, rejoined our party. Here 
an excellent luncheon rewarded our 
diligence, and, by restoring our equani- 
mity, mental and physical, qualified 
us for the full enjoyment of those im- 
wvmvo ruins, amid which wo sat, 
tuilt of tho most inferior material I 
have ever seen adopted in Greece, and 
bearing evidence, both in execution and 
dcnign, of a very early stage of art. There 
are several circumstances which invest 
this singular ruin with a peculiar and 
distinct interest. Standing absolutely 
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he may be indoced, for the sake of 
telf-gkcificatico or pecontary prodt, to 
make in the arreatatioo of tae atcrn, 
bat certain rflbrt of ages> The moomw 
tarn* hare been «^^<*«j Uie earth kaf 
rocked to and fro, and the works of 
the mighty have been levefled with the 
dost. Sovhere exist eridence* ao na- 
mistakeable of the presence of the 
earthquake; as they fell, ao lie the 
fluted columns, the trigijphed entab- 
lature, the sculptured pediment not 
a fragment is missing — the capital may 
be half-buried, overgrown with most, 
or concealed by briars, but it is there. 
Every course of which each colour was 
composed is there; and often these, 
forming an entire column, lie pded 
against each other, in an order so re- 
gular, as to suggest rather the fact of 
intention than the exertion of the re- 
sistless force which, from the radiated 
manner in which the fallen shafts lie 
around the base, must have heaved the 
whole fabric upwards bodily in the 
centre. The tnree columns which re- 
main seem rather to exist by the ca- 
priceof the destroyer, than from any 
existive power of their own ; for the 
blocks of which they are composed 
have been shaken from their centres, 
and the capitals hurled from their 
places. After being allowed half-an- 
nour to make a sketch, we remounted 
our horses, and, somewhat sobered by 
fatigue, proceeded upon our journey. 
As we traversed the plain, a magnifi- 
cent eagle soared proudly from the 
earth, holding in his talons a large 
black mass. A pistol-shot so far de- 
stroy ed his composure, that he dropped 
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his prey, which proved to be a large 
tortoise, the back of which he had 
broken, in order to devour (a feat al- 
most entirely accomplished) the un- 
fortunate animal. As if conscious 
that he was out of reach, he hung a 
few moments suspended over our heads, 
and then swept grandly through the 
air. Without adventure of any kind, 
we pursued our way; conversation was 
an effort, and it became painfully evi- 
dent that some of our party had been 
over-tasked. The sun set, and still 
Corinth was distant : the pedestrians of 
our number began to flag, and dropped 
behind; our horses, dead beat, re- 
quired all our energies to keep them 
going ; and in answer to the question, 
repeated at varied intervals, as to our 
probable arrival, the same provoking 
*'fra poco," tried our patience to the 
utmost. I cannot say how intensely 
painful was that last weary, weary 

hour. V and I had left our horses, 

to walk by the side of our friends; and 
as every moment added to their suf- 
ferings, without affording any reason- 
able prospect of relief, it will be rea- 
dily imagined that the first glimmering 
ray of light which bespoke our approach 
to Connth, was haded with intense 
thankfulness and delight. I believe 
the natural goodness of my disposition 
has prevailed ; but I remember well 
vowing, that so long as Hived I would 

never forgive V for deceiving us as 

he did, with regard to the accommoda- 
tion at Corinth. That it was worse than 
that of Nauplia may seem to be im- 
possible, but was not the less simply 
true : food we could procure none, and 
rum, perniciously strong, was the only 
fluid, except water. Too much worn 
out to leave their rooms, or touch 
anything in the shape of food, our lady 
companions left us to our repose, and 
we all four prepared to pass the night 
as we best might. In the room in which 
we had hoped to dine sumptuously, 
pinning our faith toV 's poetic de- 
scription, was a single bed ; and after 
some trouble, having procured three 
mattrasscs, we arranged our respective 
couches. Having a wholesome dread 
of rats, and a peculiar dislike to black 
beetles and mice, I placed my bed 
upon six chairs, taking care to sur- 
round my haven with a line of water ; 
a precaution laughed at by my friends, 
but which, if generally adopted, would 
have ensured us a good night's rest. 
As it was, I had no sooner fallen asleep, 



than I was awakened by an exclamation 
more potent than choice, in which the 
animal world in general, and mice in 
particular, were consigned to the devil. 
And this lasted all night. No sooner 
had I closed my eyes, than I was dis- 
turbed, to curse V 's wakefulness, 

and envy the profound slumber of those 
who dreamed on unconscious of all that 
was passing around them. As the 
morning broke, cold and grey, I sat 
up in my bed, and looked around me. 
I could not help thinking what would 
the beloved ones at home feel if they 
could be suddenly clairvoyant, and 
behold us in that beggarly abode of 
misciy and squalid discomfort. Rising 
at once, and performing my ablution 
as well as circumstances would permit, 
I wandered out, and, directed by a 
painter's instinct, soon reached the 
object of my search, the temple of ML> 
nerva Chalamatis. 

With some difficulty, being abso- 
lutely ignorant of the modern Greek 
language, I procured a supply of water, 
and commenced my sketch from the 
point which, after due deliberation, I 
selected, and, in which, the Acroco- 
rinthus— certainly one of the grandest 
mountain forms the throes of a con- 
vulsed world ever produced— forms its 
back-ground. This temple is peculiarly 
adapted to the purposes of painting* 
The columns, seven in number, are 
rich in colour, and time-worn to the 
precise degree required by the pictu- 
resque, receiving from a thousand in- 
juries all the detail of the highest finish 
of Chiaroscuro. It is of the Doric 
order — simple, and inelegant perhaps 
in proportion ; but deriving from its 
intense colouring, a more than com- 
pensating charm. It is a very singular 
fact, that no instance of the beautiful 
order which took its name from this 
city, exists near it, and, still more so, 
that the acanthus, from whose grace- 
ful leaves, according to the well-known 
tale, the idea was derived, is not indi- 
genous to the soil. These ruins are 
said (and the assertion is borne out by 
the coarseness of the material, as well 
as by the general proportions), to be 
the oldest remains in the length and 
breadth of Greece. Its history is 
wrapped in the profoundest obscurity ; 
its very name, although given with the 
coolest aplomb by Murray, is a matter 
of conjecture — the only point upon 
which antiquarians are agreed, being 
its extreme antiquity. I had just time 
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to finish my drawing, when I was sum- 
moned to breakfast, where I found the 
whole party assembled. Two of them, 

V , and our antiquarian, the only 

members of our company who had been 
sufficiently enterprising to ascend the 
citadel, were dilating with fervent 
eloquence upon the glories of the pros- 
pect which had rewarded the ascent, 
leaving far behind every other point of 
view which they had seen. I have too 
often remarked how invariably any ex- 
pedition performed by one or more of 
a number, is, par excellence, the expe- 
dition of the journey, to be at all sur- 
prised at this, and, therefore, easily 
consoled myself with the possession of 
a valuable drawing, endeavouring, as 
far as possible, to remedy my loss by 
drinking deep at the fountain of their 
observation. It required but little 
stretch of the imagination to compre- 
hend the charm of such a view ; to 
look down from a spot synonymous 
with plory, from walls whose every 
stone is eloquent of the poet, upon such 
a scene, might warm the coldest heart, 
and excite the most phlegmatic. With 
one sweep of the eye you behold the 
summits of Parnassus, the homes of the 
Muses, and Helicon, of Parnes, Hy- 
mettus, Cithteron, and the Acropolis 
of Athens, the Gulf of Lepanto, the 
-32gean Sea, the Bays of Corinth and Li- 
vadostro; the States of Achaia, Locris, 
Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, and Argolis. 
Verily I do not know that the asser- 
tion of the worthy pair was at all ex- 
aggerated. The modern town is de- 
plorably wretched . Indeed, all the abuse 
I have lavished upon Nauplia may be 
applied in its most literal sense to Co- 
rinth ; and it is necessary to recall its 
successive devastations by the Roman, 
the Goth, the Greek, and the Turk, to 
be able to realise the unquestioned 
fact, that here the policy, the art, the 
legislation, and commerce of the world 
were centred ; and that luxury, refine- 
ment, and civilisation, had reached a 
point, which seemed rather the fore- 
cast of a future age than the full deve- 
lopment of its own. 

The fact that we arrived at Cala- 
maki is, I suppose, incontrovertible 
evidence that it is, otherwise I would 
quietly swear that the road from Co- 
rinth hence was not passable. At Ca- 
lamaki we found there was no possi- 
bility of awaiting the arrival of the 
steamer, and accordingly determined, 
in the true spirit of adventure, to hire 



an open felucca, and sail to Athena. 
Having selected what appeared to me 
the trimmest craft in the harbour, we 
were preparing to embark, the boat 
having been pulled alongside the qnai, 
when we found our irate Pelasgo was 
missing. A very few inquiries led to 
the somewhat startling discovery, that 
he had been thrown into durance vile 
for some offence, the precise nature of 
which it was not easy to understand. 
So we marched to the authorities, and 
after a short parley with the sentinels, 
in which we acquitted ourselves in ex- 
cellent Italian, and they in, no doubt, 
equally unexceptionable Greek, neither 
understanding one word of what the 
other said, we were admitted into the 
court, which we found sitting in full 
conclave. An interpreter being pro- 
cured, we were begged to take seats, a 
civility which we declined, and the pro- 
ceedings commenced. 

The unfortunate Pelasgo, heavily 
handcuffed, sat upon a stone bench, 
completely dumbfoundered, crying bit- 
terly. As we entered, I had caught his 
eye, and understanding that he wished 
to speak, I walked straight to him. 
With native talent, he disguised his 
words by the most inappropriate voice 
and misleading pantomine, and commu- 
nicated to me that he had said wewerjeaU 
more or less closely connected with roy- 
alty, and had only to demand his release 
with sufficient impudence, to compel it. 
Thus " coached,'* we inquired, with ma- 
jestic dignity, how it came to pass that 
our servant had been incarcerated? 
Evidently embarrassed, the chief judge, 
prefect, or whatsoever he might be 
more correctly termed, replied, that he 
had spoken disrespectfully of a certain 
document, which we had deliberately 
neglected to procure at Nauplia. There 
was no defending this ; so we took re- 
fuge in the aforesaid relationship, and 
asked the worthy president if he was 
prepared to take the consequences of 
causing so distinguished a party to be 
late at dinner on board the Queen, and 
to brave the consequent anger of the 
redoubtable and never-to-be-sufficient- 
ly dreaded Admiral Parker? A brighter 
thought could not have been evoked 
from our united craniums. With a ter- 
rified haste which was truly ludicrous, 
the irons were struck off, and every 
possible facility afforded for our instant 
departure. We left the court in high 
glee, rejoined the ladies, and in half- 
an-hour were floating gaily out of the 
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harbour. It would be difficult to ima- 
gine, impossible to describe, anything 
so thoroughly enjoyable. We were com- 
pletely refreshed, and the change of 
motion, from the merciless jolting we 
had undergone, to the swift, gliding 
ease of the felucca, was alone sufficiently 
agreeable to put us in good spirits. 
The sky was cloudless, the sea of that 
intense blue which is only to be seen 
in these latitudes ; the wind full at our 
stern, the vessel "walked the waters 
like a thing of life ;" the mast bent to 
the bellying sail; the bright waves 
curled behind us, and the sharp prow 
cleft the waters in a manner which told 
of a speed not to be despised. As we 
flew along, the Acropolis of Corinth 
rose once more to view, blue and hazy, 
but still clearly denned ; the snowy sum- 
mits of the Basilica, gleaming in a sun- 
shine temporarily denied to the citadel, 
served as a back-ground of surpassing 
brilliancy. In five hours, let the wind 
which wafted us thus swiftly over the 
waters last, we should be in Athens. We 
congratulated ourselves upon our enter- 
prise and spirit, devised divers other 
trips in the same boat, with the same 
crew and, Deo volenie, the same breeze. 
Having refreshed ourselves to the 
amount permitted by the very meagre 
supply we, in our confidence of a pros- 
perous voyage, had thought fit to pro- 
vide, wenad recourse to our books, 
maps, chessmen, and drawing. 

How beautiful was the scenery we 
flitted past; how pure the azure of the 

sky and sea: evenv was mollified, 

and amused himself by transferrins my 
sketches to the deck of the vessel, en 
grande, and with involuntary variations. 
We had been thus pleasantly employed 
for about an hour when, aroused by 
the flapping of the sails, we awoke to 
the painful conviction that our cherished 
breeze was playing us false. For a few 
moments we clung to the hope that it 
was but a partial lull — vain delusion ! 
Gradually the sea fell ; the sails hung 
loose, and flapped ominously against 
the mast : the very pennant assumed 
a perpendicular line, and the vessel 
ceased to be amenable to the helm. 
This was, decidedly, more than we bar- 
gained for. Our discontent with the 
unexpected turn which affairs had taken 

found vent in divers ways. V in 

the eternal refrain, that he always knew 
it would be so. Time wore on, the 
beauty of the day had passed, the sun 
sank rapidly, and the oars, to which we 



had compelled the reluctant crew to 
take, were powerless, in the idle hands 
which plied them, to make head against 
a strong counter current, which carried 
us quickly towards the south. Slowly 
the daylight faded, and silence fell upon 
all— a silence only broken by the oc- 
casional enunciation by V , of the 

inevitable certainty of a night at sea, 
a descent upon Algeria, or our murder, 
in cold blood, by the pirates. 

Feeling that the former of these lu- 
gubrious fancies would assuredly be 
realised, we proposed to use the remain- 
ing twilight to good purpose. We 
ordered ail our luggage from the hold, 
and made a perfect couch for the ladies. 
This was scarcely done, ere — 

" Not as In northern clime*, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blase of living light, 

the sun set ; the brief twilight rapidly 
departed, and it was night — sdent, 
solemn, ever-glorious night ! The stars 
came forth one by one, and took their 
places in the deep-blue vault of heaven,; 
the last ripple died upon the waters, 
and stillness — that stillness which is only 
to be felt at sea — fell around us. Two of 
our party, either blessed with insensible 
olfactories, or cursed with unwonted 
sensitiveness to cold, had retired below. 
After an ill-sustained attempt at con- 
versation, we, too, relapsed into silence, 
and essayed to slumber ; not all of us in 
vain, as— 

" The regular breathing, calm and deep, 
Which tells of a healthful and tranquil sleep,'* 

soon bore witness. For myself, it was 
hopeless ; and after half an hour's at- 
tempt to woo the drowsy god, I raised 
myself upon my elbow, and seeing that 
one, at least, of my companions was in 
the same frame of mind, commenced a 
whispered conversation. So long as I 
may live, I shall remember that event- 
ful night ; every topic upon which we 
touched is impressed vividly upon my 
mind, all chastened, elevated, and re- 
fined by the sense of the presence of 
the sublime which is inseparable from 
a night at sea. Presently the moon 
arose, and climbed, paling the stars, 
high into the heaven, to be reflected, 
with scarcely diminished splendour, in 
the sleeping sea. Talking thus of many 
things, drinking deeply the cup of 
pleasure thus offered, the hours of the 
night passed quickly, and it was with 
surprise that I found it was three 
o'clock. The cold became intense; want 
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of food and rest began to produce their shingles which composed the miniature 

inevitable results, and if not to sleep, ballast of our trusty felucca. As we 

we relapsed into silence. How long passed the entrance to the Bay of Sala- 

this continued I do not well know ; mis, the English fleet, in all its impos- 

but I remember feeling the vessel swing ing grandeur, lent another charm to 

round, and hearing a confused Babel of the scene ; and rubbing our eyes, by 

strange sounds. Bousing myself, I way of toilet, we haded the long, 

found that it was morning. As the sun wished-for shores of the Piraeus. In 

rose, the sails were bent by a strong half-an-hour, we were rattling on to 

breeze, which had suddenly sprung up, Athens, having prevailed upon the 

and we were once more skimming along coachman to forego, for an equivalent 

the waters, swift as an arrow. Pale ana consideration, one, at least, of the nor- 

ghastly, our companions emerged from mal pauses in which the Attic jarvies 

the hold, half asphyxiated, and suffer- indulge themselves and their horses, in 

ing intensely from the hardness of the performing these five miles. We had 

bod they had selected— namely, the keen exactly twenty-two hours at sea. 



TBI B1AVS MAM. 
TBOM THE QBSMAV. 



Loud let the Brave Man's praises swell, 

As organ blast, or clang or bell ; 

Of lofty soul, and spirit strong, 

He asks not gold— he asks but song 1 
Then glory to God, by whose gift I raise 
The tribute of song to the Brave Man's praise I 

n. 

The thaw-wind came from the Southern Sea, 

Dewy and dark o'er Italy ; 

The scattered clouds fled far aloof, 

As flies the flock before the wolf; 
It swept o'er the plain, and it strewM the wood, 
And it burst the ice-bands on river and flood. 

m. 

The snow-drifts melt, till the mountain calls 
With the voice of a thousand waterfalls ; 
The waters are over both field and dell, 
Still doth the land-flood wax and swell ; 
And high roll its billows, as in their track 
They hurry the ice-crags of floating wrack. 

rv. 

On pillars stout, and arches wide, 
A bridge of granite stems the tide ; 
And midway o'er the foaming flood, 
Upon the bridge the toll-house stood ; 
There dwelleth the toll-man, with babes and wife : 
Oh, toll-man 1 oh, toll-man I quick 1 flee for thy lif 
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Near, and more near, the wild waves urge : 
Loud howls the wind, loud roars the surge ! 
The toll- man sprang on the roof in fright, 
And he gazed on the waves in their gathering might: 
All-merciful Sod ! to our sins be good 1 
We are lost 1 we are lost I The Hood! the flood I 



VI. 

High rolled the waves ! In headlong track 

Hither and thither dashed the wrack ! 

On either bank uprose the flood ; 

Scarce on their base the arches stood ! 
The toll-man, trembling for house and life, 
Outscreams the storm with his babes and wife. 



vn. 

High heaves the flood- wreck— block on block 

The sturdy pillars feel the shock ; 

On either arch the surges break ; 

On either side the arches shake. 
They totter 1 they sink 'neath the whelming wave ; 
All-merciful Heaven ! have pity and save I 

vm. 

Upon the river's further strand, 
A trembling crowd of gazers stand ; 
In wild despair their hands they wring, 
Yet none may aid or succour bring ; 
And the hapless toll-man, with babes and wife, 
Is screaming for help through the stormy strife. 



IX. 

When shall the Brave Man's praises swell, 

As organ blast, or clang of bell ? 

Ah ! name him now, he tarries long ; 

Name him at last, mv glorious song. 
Oh 1 speed, for the terrible death draws near ; 
Oh I Brave Man ! oh t Brave Man 1 arise ; appear I 



Quick gallops up, with headlong speed, 

A noble count, on noble steed ! 

And lo I on high, his fingers hold 

A purse well stored with shining gold. 
" Two hundred pistoles for the man who shall save 
Yon perishing wretch from the yawning wave 1" 



XL 

Who is the Brave Man, say, mv song, 

Shall to the Count thy meed belong? 

Though, by high Heaven, right brave he be, 

I know a braver still than he. 
Oh, Brave Man! oh, Brave Man, arise, appear 1 
Oh, speed, for the terrible Death draws near 1 
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xn. 

And ever higher swell the waves, 

And loader still the storm wind raves, 

And lower sink their hearts in fear. 

Oh, Brave Man, Brave Man, haste* appear 1 
Buttress and pillar, they groan and strain 1 
And the rocking arches are rent in twain 1 



zm. 
Again, again, before their eves, 
High holds the Count the glittering prize, 
All see, but all the danger shun, 
Of all the thousand stirs not one, 
And the tollman in vain through the tumult wild, 
Outscreams the tempest with wife and child. 



XIV. 

But who amid the crowd is seen, 
In peasant garb, with simple mien, 
Firm, leaning on a trusty stave, 
In form and feature tall and grave ? 
He hears the Count, and the scream of fear 
He sees that the moment of death draws near 1 



Into a skiff he boldly sprang ; 

He braved the storm that round him rang ; 

He called aloud on God's great name, 

And backward a deliverer came. 
But the fisher skiff seems all too small 
From the raging waters to save them all I 



xvi. 

The river round him boiled and surged, 
Thrice through the waves his skiff he urged, 
And back through wind and waters' roar, 
He bore them safely to the shore. 
So fierce rolled the river, that scarce the last 
In the fisher skiff through the danger passed. 



Who is the Brave Man ? say, my song, 
To whom shall that high name belong? 
Bravely the peasant ventured in, 
But 'twas, perchance, the prize to win. 
If the generous Count had proffered no sold* 
The peasant, methinks, had not been so bold I 



xvm. 

Out spake the Count, " Right boldly done! 
Here, take thy purse ; 'twas nobly won l" 
A generous act, in truth, was this, 
By Heaven I the Count right noble is! 

But loftier still was the soul displayed 

By him in the peasant-garb arrayed! 
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XIX. 

" Poor though I be, thy hand withhold, 
I barter not my life for gold I 
Ton hapless man is ruined now ; 
Great Count, on him thy gift bestow 1" 
He spake from his heart in his honest pride, 
And ne turned on his heel, and strode aside. 



Then loudly let his praises swell, 
As organ blast or clang of bell, 
Of lofty soul and spirit strong, 
He asks not gold, he asks but song. 
So glory to God, by whose gift I raise 
The tribute of song to the Brave Man's praise 1 



L G. S. 



MISREPRESENTATTVBS Of IBXLAND — OUB M.P.8. 



It is just five years since, in some re- 
marks on the "Irish Members," we 
urged upon our countrymen the para- 
mount importance of improving the 
representation of Ireland, by returning 
none but men of character and position 
to the House of Commons. We did 
not expect that a great change could 
be made all at once in a bad system, 
and that an end could be put immedi- 
ately to the adventurer genus of Irish 
M.f.s. We expected that such a 
reform, to be effected by public opi- 
nion, should gradually come round ; 
and after the long maintenance of the 
O'Connell system — of five-pound Re- 
pealer M.P.s — of the tail senators, 
skulking from their duns, and shirking 
their public duties — we were not san- 
guine about any immediate improve- 
ment. We now return to the sub- 
ject, and ask our countrymen, Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants, for 
their attention, while we examine how 
the representatives of Ireland returned 
in 1847 have done their duty, in five 
consecutive Sessions of Parliament. 
What have been their talents? Has 
their conduct been honourable, and 
worthy of the gentry of Ireland ? Has 
their patriotism been worthy of confi- 
dence or applause ? 

Let not our readers start aside, and 
think that we are going to treat them 
with that stereotyped newspaper decla- 
mation, which too often, by certain 



organs of prejudice, is cast upon all 
ranks and classes of the people of Ire- 
land. We are not going to do any 
such thing. We propose to mark, a 
great public evil, with practical refer- 
ence to its cure ; and we do not enter 
upon the question from the least desire 
of subjecting to acrimonious criticism 
a class of public characters, many of 
whom are beneath criticism. We wish 
to set in a strong and distinct light 
certain political tacts, which, if once 
seized hold of by public opinion, will, 
with an eloquence of their own, con- 
vince the public of Ireland that the 
class of Irish members should be con- 
siderably improved. 

The first fact that we desire to 
impress upon the country is this— 
that while Irish intellect never was 
more active or more honoured than 
now in Arts, Letters, and Science, 
it has lamentably degenerated in the 
Senate; or, in other words, while 
Irishmen in this age can boast of fa- 
mous countrymen as Sculptors, Paint- 
ers, Authors, Scholars, and Divines, it is 
an extraordinary fact that the Senators 
of Ireland have fallen far below what 
they were twenty-five years since. 

Without now investigating the cause 
of this change for the worse, let us ex- 
clusively regard the fact itself, which 
we can better appreciate if we insti- 
tute a contrast between the laurels 
gained by Irish intellect in the sciences 
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and arte, with the miserably-stunted 
chaplets gained in the Senate. 

We assert» without fear of contra- 
diction, that Irish intellect was never, 
at any former period, more active than 
now in Trinity College, in the Church, 
at the Bar, in the Medical Profession, 
in the Fine Arts, or in Letters. In Tri- 
nity College, Lloyd and Hamilton are 
names of European* fame, and several 
of the younger Fellows, with Salmon 
and Jeflett at their head, are known 
by reputation wherever Mathematics 
are diligently cultivated. Has the 
English Bench of Bishops a more 
learned divine, or profounder reasoner, 
than the Bishop of Ossory ? In that 
eloquence of the pulpit which is at 
once erudite and popular, which can 
influence great assemblies in delivery, 
and satisfy academical readers in pe- 
rusal, Mortimer O'Sullivan and Hugh 
MacNeile sustain the reputation of the 
Green Isle, as of a country prolific in 
orators. In another class of pulpit elo- 
quence, depending on great elocutionary 
artand proficiency in practical rhetoric, 
Lord Riversdale, Bishop of Killaloe, is 
now without a rival, unless we turn to 
the accomplished son of Dean Rirwan, 
who brilliantly sustains the fame of his 
gifted father. At the bar, so far from 
there being a degeneracy, there is, in 
our opinion, an improvement in the 
general efficiency of the profession, and 
in the decided increase of deeply-read 
lawyers. It is true, that we nave no 
Curran, nor Plunkct, nor Bushe ; but 
these were men of an age, as much 
beyond what may be generally expected 
from the bar, as Milton, Dryden and 
Byron, are beyond the poets of average 
times. But with as much well-founded 
confidence as Lord Plunket did in his 
memorable farewell speech in 1841, 
we now '* challenge comparison/* on 
the part of the Irish Bar, with West- 
minster Hall. Where is there a better 
lawyer than our present Lord Chan- 
cellor Blackburne. Show us, at the Eng- 
lish Bar, any man with the great natural 
powers, the uncommon quickness, the 
versatile energy, and masculine ora- 
tory of Isaac Butt. When only six 
years a barrister, the present Chancel- 



lor of England gave him a silk gown -, 
and, if we may trust what we have 
beard from good authority, not only 
did Lord St. Leonards, bat Lord St. 
Germans also, urgently press upon Sir 
Robert Peel the expediency of engag- 
ing Mr. Butt in eminent official service. 
Tell us the name of any English bar- 
rister, who could have made a grander 
display than the Solicitor-General for 
Ireland (Mr. Whiteside) did, in the case 
of the " Qneen ». O'ConnelL" Would 
Thessiger, Cockbnrn* Kelly, if they had 
a month to prepare, equal the last 
hour of Whiteside's glorious display 
in the first day of that famed address ? 
Since his entrance into the House of 
Commons, Mr. Whiteside has spoken 
with singular readiness, and facility 
of reply. He has twice encountered 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright, with vi- 
gorous ability ; and in the debate of 
Tuesday, 4th May, on the Militia Bill, 
he tore to pieces the elaborate speech 
of the latter agitator, with a ready 
force of argument that brought down 
thundering cheers from the House of 
Commons. 

There are seventy English barris- 
ters in the present House of Commons. 
Does any one of them possess, in the 
same degree, the union of moral and 
mental qualities seen in Joseph Napier- 
profound erudition joined to high mo- 
ral tone of character — the mental facul- 
ties vivified by sincerely-cherished spiri- 
tual convictions — the faculty for affairs 
vined to the capacity for persuasion ? 
Mr. Henn, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Francis 
Fitzgerald, Sergeant Christian, and 
others, abundantly demonstrate that 
the Irish Bar, so far from retrograding, 
is advancing in ability. 

At the English Bar several Irishmen 
have advanced to distinction. Baron 
Martin has attained the bench ; Ser- 
geants Shee and Murphy, though of 
opposite politics to ours, we readily 
admit to be fluent and skilful advocates. 
Mr. Hugh Hill and Mr. Kea tinge are 
in the first rank on their respective 
circuits. But far greater legal success 
than that of these accomplished persons 
is that of Mr. Willes,* whose name 
meets the eye in the reports in every 



* It is to this gentleman that allusion is made by a very worthy Irishman, Sir Thomas 
Deane, in the reports of the National Exhibition to be held at Cork. 

" Mr. Shea had received a very interesting letter from Mr. Willes, of London, enclosing a 
cheque for £10 10s. It was as follows: — 

* Imir Ton* to, 3Cth Afrtt. ISttL 

4 Sir — In answer to your letter of the 23rd inst, asking my co-operation and support foe 
the Cork Exhibition, I reply in the only manner I can, by sending you the enclosed cheque 
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day's Times; very constantly in the 
Equity Reports, as "Mr. Willes, of 
the Common Law Bar." It seems 
only like yesterday since we heard of 
his Mathematical talents in T. C. D. ; 
and recollecting that he is still in 
early manhood, and learning from 
various quarters of the extent, as well 
as the rapidity, of his success, aware 
that he is esteemed as one of the first 
lawyers at the bar, and selected for his 
eminence as one of the Law Inquiry 
Commissioners, we can fairly claim that 
at the English Bar, as in arts and sci- 
ence, Irish talent is eminent and dis- 
tinguished. 

Let us now glance at the Medical 
Profession. London has many emi- 
nent surgeons and physicians, and we 
have the highest respect for their well- 
earned celebrity. In the special know- 
ledge of particular branches of know- 
ledge, the London faculty is deservedly 
famous. But with all our respect for 
Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Lawrence, Doctors 
Watson and Chambers, we ask them 
to give us a match for Sir Philip 
Crampton, as an operative surgeon, 
as an accomplished scholar, and as a 
finished gentleman fit to adorn high so- 
cieties? Doctor Watson is a most able 
physician, and the general principles of 
Medical Science have been most lumin- 
ously expounded by him ; but we think 
Sir Henry Marsh a man of more in- 
tuitive perception, and with more of 
the distinctive genius of a physician. 
Need we mention the names of Stokes, 
of Graves, Cusack, Wilde, and others, 
to prove that Irish intellect has not 
been retrograde in the healing arts. 



Nor should we forget, on this head, 
that one of the very first names in the 
London faculty, Richard Quain,F.R.S., 
author of the great work on the Ar- 
teries, belongs to an Irishman. In 
the Fine Arts, MacClisc, MacDowell, 
Hogan, Foley, Moore, Mulready, El- 
more, Danby, speak for themselves, 
and tell, with several names, that never 
were so many Irishmen simultaneously 
eminent in sculpture and painting; 
whilst in architecture the name of 
Barry is united to works which make 
that patronymic twice renowned in art. 
In General Science we have Professor 
Roraney Robinson, second to none in 
Europe for an acquaintance with almost 
every branch of human knowledge ; the 
Astronomer Royal ; Lord Rosse, the 
Ilerschel of his age, and several others 
too numerous to mention. In the list 
of authors we can particularise only a 
few of the many eminent Irishmen, 
beginning with Petrie, whose name 
will stand in letters as long as the 
Round Towers — a choice specimen of a 
true literary Irishman, with genial 
affections not narrowed to class or 
creed — expansive and liberal, in the 
proper meaning of that abused word ; 
Lever, Ferguson, Jonathan Freke 
Slingsby, McCarthy, and Carleton; 
and in political writing, for energy 
and strength of style, for the union 
of downright force and directness of 
purpose, and the command of tho- 
roughly English diction, no political 
pen approaches that of Dr. Giflard, 
the learned and universally-respected 
editor of the Standard. It is a 
fact worthy of notice, that the first 



for £10 10s. I most heartily rejoice at the intended Exhibition, but more at the contents 
of the prospectus which you have been good enough to send me. The account of the 
progress of the deputations from the Committee, and their reception in the principal towns 
which they visited, is deeply affecting. It is the first healthy united movement I remember 
in the country, and 1 must sincerely hope that this is the first throb of a revival complete 
and permanent — I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

'James Willes. 

• The Right Wonhlpftal the Mayor of Cork.' 

" Sir T. Deane considered that one of the most gratifying communications they had received 
since the formation of the Committee. It was from a distinguished fellow-citizen, a 
son of the respected Dr. Willes, and from one who had by his talent raised himself m a most 
eminent degree, to a high position in England. He was an honour to this city that had 
given him birth, and to the seminaries in which he had been educated. He would move 
that the thanks of the Committee be given to Mr. Willes. It was charming to find that 
men at a distance did not forget their native place, but were cheering on their countrymen 
in the manner that had been just read. Mr. Willes possessed a work executed by that 
great meteor that once flashed across this city (Ford), and lie would suggest that he be 
requested to send it to the Exhibition, for without it the Exhibition would be incomplete. 

"The Archdeacon, as a friend of Dr. Willes, seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
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political writer of the Tory party, and 
the most versatile journalist of the 
Whig connexion — the editors of the 
Standard and the Globe — Doctor 
Giffard and "Father Prout," should 
both be Irishmen. Nor, in speaking 
of political writers, should we forget 
the orilliant and impassioned Croly. 

Now, from this galaxy of names, 
sufficient to attest the versatility and 
force of Irish intellect, let us turn 
to the House of Commons, and ask 
what laurels have been won there by 
Irishmen during the last five years? 
We will not rake up the memories of 
those fights of other days — Burke, She- 
ridan, Grattan, Flood, Hussey Burgh, 
Canning, and others. We will not 
try the members for Ireland by anv 
extraordinary test, requiring vast abi- 
lities or colossal intellects ; but we 
put the question fairly, and ask our 
countrymen to mention the names of 
Irishmen, who in political life are as 
eminent and respected in the House of 
Commons, as the host of names we 
have mentioned above, are in the va- 
rious paths of intellectual exertion to 
which they have applied. 

Look at the Members who represent 
what is called the popular party. If 
you believe themselves, and place any 
confidence in their words (which no 
persons of the least knowledge of them 
may do), they are now working in the 
holiest and noblest of all causes, that 
of "Civil and Religious Liberty." 
They tell us that they are struggbng 
for 

" Happy hornet and altar* tee." 

And though these knights of the bri- 
gade cannot add, in the Young Ireland 
fashion— 

M Their only talleman, the iword i" 

they vociferously exclaim— 

"Their only fpell-vord— Liberty.*' 

Ah ! gentlemen, liberty is, indeed, a 
holy inspiration, and brings, with sub- 
lime ideas, burning words and glowing 
sentiments gloriously uttered. You 
have (if you are to be believed) a most 
glorious cause«tS work for. Nay, you 
tell us that you are actually engaged 
in it. Does your eloquence do honour 
to that cause ? Does your ability shed 
lustre on Ireland ? Give us the names 
of the men amongst you, not to be 
counted with the Floods, Burkes, or 
Grattans, but even with the secondary 
class of Irish politicians— with Par- 



nells, Newports, Spring Rices, Thomas 
Wyses— et hoc genus onute. 

No Irish Member has spoken so 
often, sometimes so offensively, as 
Mr. Reynolds. Amongst politicians, 
he is a notoriety, not a celebrity. He 
is one of the most disagreeable and 
tiresome speakers we ever heard. His 
voice is coarse, harsh, creaking, and 
monotonous, reminding us of a win- 
nowing-machine out of repair. Al- 
though he has been for all his life 
haranguing, he has not attained to the 
art of fluent speaking ; he has defects 
of voice, intonation, and manner, that 
would have made Demosthenes himself 
a repulsive speaker. His language is 
commonplace, vulgar, and colloquial ; 
his diction betrays no attainments 
in literature, and his mode of dealing 
with his topics suggests nothing but 
the hacknied exaggeration of a plat- 
form speaker. Of course, being an 
Irishman, he has something of that 
Milesian humour which every Paddy 

S)ssesses more or less ; for as a great 
nglish wit once remarked, ''who 
thanks an Irishman for being humour. 
ou8," any more than a Spaniard for 
being dignified, a Frenchman lively, 
or an Englishman industrious? But 
Mr. Reynolds has no originality in his 
humour. His jokes are worn out, and 
much more venerable than himself! 
Timeo hominem unius tibri ; and of all 
bores, wc dread him whose favourite 
author is the recondite and rarely-read 
Mr. Joseph Miller. 

To be a leader in politics is a part 
altogether beyond the powers of Mr. 
Reynolds, He has neither the enlarged 
comprehension, the extensive informa- 
tion, nor the commanding qualities re- 
quired. Of course, having passed many 
years of his life in business, he knows a 
great deal of every day-life; and if he 
would follow the advice given him by 
the late Richard Sheil, and avoid his 
excessive personalities, confining him- 
self to Committee work, and to political 
matters of subordinate detail, it is very 
possible that in case he should find 
some peculiar constituency willing to 
choose him as their representative, he 
may possibly graduate amongst the 
fourth-rate members of the House, and 
may be associated with the 

" fortemqne Qygem fortem que Cleanlhun" 

of Parliamentary warfare. 

Mr. Reynolds was bidding fair to head 
the Brigadiers, until all competition 
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on his part was hopelessly distanced 
by the rapid rise in Roman Catholic 
popularity of Mr. Keogh, the Member 
for Athlone. Mr. Keogh is undoubtedly 
a clever man ; always a fluent and often 
a forcible speaker, with a stentorian 
voice that is of considerable assistance 
to him in producing effect, and with 
that command of language which an 
educated barrister possesses, fond of 
reading the orations of Erskine, Curran, 
and Brougham. The changes in his 
political aspects since he entered the 
House of Commons would require as 
heavy a draw on the memory as to 
regeat tha Homeric Catalogue of the 
Ships, ana when enumerated would be 
more puzzling than Doctor Ohm's ma- 
thematical illustrations of the Electro- 
meter. We cannot concur with that 
House of Commons wag who suggested 
that it was Mr. Kepgh's intention to 
personify the Differential Calculus. We 
recollect that the logic of some parts of 
the celebrated orations in Thucydides 
is not quite agreed upon by classical 
critics — some hinting at a hiatus valde 
deflendus, and others insisting that the 
speeches in Thucydides are in parts ad- 
dressed to the ear. If so succinct and 
nervous a historian as Thucydides is 
occasionally unintelligible, we have a 
large allowance for the Member for 
Athlone, though he never probably 
counted on his seat for that borough as 
a Mm/** if «?i. The discrepancy be- 
tween his Peelism in the days of 
O'ConneH, his opposition to the idol of 
the Roman Catholics, and his leader- 
ship of the Brigade, may not be so 
astonishing, when we recollect that 
Ix)rd John Russell, after having qui- 
vered for vears under the shillelagh of 
O'Connelf, sought to obtain political 
capital by aspersing the creed of the 
Roman Catholics, to whom he has him- 
self confessed in the House he gave 
" more than their strict share of official 
promotion." We are very for from 
extenuating the conduct of Sir. Keogh ; 
but we may say that when Lord 
Arundel, Mr. More OTerrall, and 
others, of whom we hoped better things, 
have truckled to the Papal authority, 
we are not surprised at Mr. Keogh re- 
solving at a bound to jump before the 
very mediocre and incapable leaders 
of the Ultramontanists, and to di- 
rect to himself the cheers flung away 
rather than bestowed upon the junior 
and inferior race of the O'Connells — 
the noisy Reynolds— the amiable but 
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weak ArundeU-the effete OTerralL 
One good act Mr. Keogh performed 
that we cannot forget. He effectually 
silenced Mr. Roebuck in his indiscri- 
minate assaults on Ireland and the 
Irish. He has ready repartee, con- 
siderable humour, and controversial 
capacity. We could wish that they 
were exerted in a better cause than 
that to which they are now devoted. 

We will not pass seriatim through 
the long list of fourth-rate men sent 
from Ireland to Parliament— we pass 
on to general considerations. We 
would like to see the active energies 
of the community efficiently repre- 
sented by men of conduct and capa- 
city. The encouragement given by 
the constituencies of Ireland to the 
lowest class of political adventurers is 
the main cause of the deterioration of 
our representatives. On this point we 
may mention a fact, that speaks vo- 
lumes as to the class to which many of 
the Irish popular M.P.s have belong- 
ed. There is a club in London called 
by the name of the Erectheium ; its 
originators probably supposed that 
the name would sound lite the Athe- 
WBum; but beyond the fact of the 
two names ending in urn, there is not 
the least resemblance between the 
two clubs. In the very numerous list 
of members 'for the Erectheium, for 
the year 1851, we can only perceive 
one M.P., and only one titled per- 
son is in the whole list, the late Sir 
John D. Paul, who, we believe, was 
the main founder of that club. Now, 
we have been informed, on good au- 
thority, that not less than Jifteen Irish 
members were in one day all admitted 
into the Erectheium last summer ; and 
we have heard that several or these 
members, who might, from their politi- 
cal antecedents, be expected to be found 
at the Reform Club, have never ven- 
tured to present themselves to the bal- 
lot at that club, lest, like one of the 
very richest (but not most respected 
of their body), they should be treated 
to a copious shower of black balls. 

Now, some of the West-End clubs 
are not so very particular*in their se- 
lection of members. There are a vast 
number of clubs, secondary in their 
character, and anxious to obtain new 
members, for the purpose of support- 
ing their great expenses. Any tho- 
rough gentleman, with respectable an- 
tecedents, can easily get into them; 
but the difficulty of a large batch of 
3 G 
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the popular Irish M.P.s to find a 
club is significant of their class and 
conduct. 

Adventurers — we repeat, mere ad- 
venturers — were returned, in various 
instances, at the last general elections 
in Ireland. We fear, unless the con- 
stituencies are roused to the impor- 
tance of selecting proper candidates at 
the coming dissolution, that grievous 
harm will be done to the political cha- 
racter of our representative body. 
We entreat, therefore, that electors, 
and persons who have influence with 
them, would consider well the position 
in life, and the prospects of the par- 
ties seeking to be returned to the 
House of Commons. If men capable 
of raising the fame of Ireland, of win- 
ning lustre to themselves, and gradu- 
ating honourably amongst the states- 
men and orators of the empire — if 
such men come before them, let them 
not narrowly inquire as to the extent 
of their personal resources, or the 
level of their social positions. Such 
men will soon win elevation for them- 
selves, and raise their country's cha- 
racter along with their own. But, 
supposing that it should be sought to 
engage the confidence of electors for 
briefless barristers, who get their party 
in the readiest market, and are willing 
to sell it in the dearest — of men, who 
failing to win clients or confidence at 
the bar, desire to sham popular prin- 
ciples for a season, until naving drag- 
gled themselves in political dirt, they 
can sell themselves for some colonial 
office, where they may escape at once 
from the creditors they bilked and the 
constituencies they have betrayed; 
then t we do hope that such men will 
be scouted from the hustings. Is there 
not something very suspicious in a 
young Irish barrister (unless he has 
wealth and high social station) wish- 
ing to get into Parliament ? He cannot 
be raised to the bench, for he has not 
position or professional reputation to 
justify his elevation. If he had elo- 
quence, talent, or learning, he would 
not take Jo adventuring in St. Ste- 
phen's, but would work on at his pro- 
fession* until he was in that rank, when, 
like a Napier, a Butt, or a Whiteside, 
he could justly lay claim to judicial ho- 
nours. Wearied of dragging his bag 
about the Hall, and of his petty profes- 
sional gains, he turns political adven- 
turer, affects violent prejudices, and 
rants from a platform. He trusts for 



success to the simplicity of constituen- 
cies, the frenzied folly of heated parti- 
sans, and the chapter of accidents. He 
will promise everything, perform no- 
thing ; and, with Ireland on his Eps 
and liberty on his tongue, he will jump 
out of his pledges, and leap into a 
place, snapping his fingers like a mer- 
ryman at his gaping dupes. 

Electors of the counties of Cork 
and Longford — do yon believe that 
you were faithfully served by Doctor 
Maurice Power, and Major Blackball? 
" Hurrah for O'Connell I" — " Hurrah 
for Repeal "—and « Hurrah for the 
People," were the final words of Dr. 
Power's address to the Electors of the 
County of Cork. The Roman Ca- 
tholics of that county returned him, 
and when Lord J. Kusseil wrote Lb 
" Durham Letter," did the gentleman 
who invoked O'Connell, Repeal, and 
the People, join in the sympathies of 
those who returned him? He was 
otherwise engaged, and would have only 
desired his bamboozled constituents to 
cry — "Hurrah for St. Lucia, and 
£2,000 a-year." 

Then, again. Major Blackball west 
through the formula of taking a whole 
string of pledges propounded to him 
by the Roman Catholic priests of Long- 
ford. Where is he now ? What has 
he done for his constituents ? 

Scanning the list of candidates now 
trying to get returned to the House of 
Commons, we observe several mere 
adventurers, without talents or genho 
to compensate for their selfishness 
and scheming. If there be any man 
more than another who is to he 
carefully watched, or sceptically re- 
garded, it is an Irish attorney aiming 
at a seat in Parliament. Such a 
man's real aim must be intensely per- 
sonal. Why does he leave his busi- 
ness ? Why does he desert bis lucra- 
tive occupations ? If he has made a 
fortune and can live without a profes- 
sion in order to show his independence, 
he should refrain from, practising it, if 
he aspires to Parliamentary position. 
The English attornies are, by reason 
of their great numbers, and on account 
of the large pecuniary transactions in 
the sister country, more wealthy (not 
more repectable) than our Irish attor- 
nies. Now it is a very remarkable 
fact, that in England, constituencies 
carefully avoid choosing attornies for 
their members. The very term, "a 
political attorney," is significant of job- 
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bing of private bills, and peddling in 
public affairs. We have the greatest 
respect for the profession of attornies ; 
doubtless, the bar is a more illustrious 
but not more useful body than that of 
attornies, and for the profession in Ire- 
land, as it has been conducted for the 
last twenty years, we feel the sincerest 
respect. It would be superfluous to cite 
the many names that rise spontaneously 
to the memory in considering the pro- 
fession; but it is somewhat remarkable 
that none of those who occupy the 
highest professional position, and pos- 
sess the largest means, though so well 
able to afford electioneering expenses, 
and to maintain the rank of Members 
of Parliament, have ever sought to be 
returned to the House of Commons. 
Why so ? Simply, because their en- 

fagements were too extensive, and their 
usiness too lucrative to desert it for 
Parliament. If English attornies do 
not seek to enter the House of Com- 
mons until they have ceased to practise 
their profession, we confess that there 
seems something strange to us in the 
notion of Irish attornies leaving their 
records and their causes to embark in 
London life and Parliamentary strug- 
gles. 

We expect that iobbing Parlia- 
mentary attornies will make a heavy 
bill of costs against that " unprotected 
female/' Mrs. Green Erin — very green, 
indeed, to trust her affairs to jobbers 
and speculator! with a six-and-eight- 
penny system of politics. Poor lady ! 
How amazed she will be when Air. 
O'Latitat sends her his little account, 
viz. :— 

Mrs. Green Erin, of Emerald Hall, Dr. to 
Timothy M'Quirk O'Latitat :— 

To attending 113 days at the 

Offence Association, in order 

to receive your instructions to 

proceed £855 19 

To listening to the discussions at 

the Offence Association for 

21 days, at ten guineas a day 220 10 
To extra trouble in listening to 

Mr. John Reynolds, in four 

days 42 6 8 

To share in the Puffaway, for 

the purpose of writing you up 160 
To patriotic expenditure at the 

borough of Ballygammon 1580 6 8 
To five years' parliamentary 

services in your behalf, at 

£1,500 per annum, to remu- 
nerate me for professional 

losses 7500 



To torment of mind endured by 

associating with the Brigade 

M.P.S 4467 3 4 

To obloquy cast upon me by the 

Saxon scribblers of the Saxon 

tyrants 1898 6 8 

To damage done my health by 

chronic sickness incurred by 

nausea, resulting from seeing 

myself written up in the 

Puffaway, and other organs 718 3 4 
To general injury done to my 

personal, professional, and po- 
litical character, by being 

associated with one of your 

" low class" Irish M.P.S 10197 6 8 



£27075 2 4 



Poor Mrs. Green Erin will, no 
doubt, be surprised at such a bill being 
furnished her, and we hope that it will 
at least produce its own effect, that of 
inducing her to openher eyes at last, and 
not allow the change of her lands, 
messuages, hereditaments, and tene- 
ments to pass into the custody of sordid 
sharpers. Instead of referring the 
above bill of costs to the taxing-officer, 
we will at present advise a reference 
to the credit side of Mr. O'Latitat's 
account : — 

Mrs. Green Erin, of Emerald Hall in ac- 
count with Timothy MacQuirk C Latitat: 
Cr. £ s. d. 

By fourteen situations sold in 

the Customs, at £40 each ... 560 

By three ditto in the G.P.O., at 

£20 each 60 

By 44 men got into the London 
police through using your 
name, at £1 10s. each ... 66 

By profit on assignment of 600 
shares in the "Promissory 
Humbug Association," given 
for use of ALP/s name ... 418 

By ditto in the " Joint Stock 
Clattercrash Banking Com- 
pany/' and for attending as 
director of the year ...1150 13 4 

By special grant from '• Friends 
of Civil and Religious Liberty, n 
as an M.P. in their service... 6^0 



£2749 18 4 
In order to make things pleasant, I will de- 
duct 15 per cent, from my account furnished, 
and am satisfied to take a place in the West 
Indies at £2,000 per annum in payment 
thereof." 

T. MacO'L. 

Such is the way in which poor 
Mrs. Erin has been cheated for years 
past* The sharpers of public life, the 
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iivT*>ring pilars *a igH*u:tD» lie 
r.uer*M\ ctLtriaujrt hare tradod upcai 
b»T *-r *.<..: -i- Wo»-ld tLu at zaai her 
«; c-t wer* cfjesKA to the uc^jrui^jc oi 
*e «-.-": "i* p*oper i*rjTe*es*' tuxes! 

Il^iv j* jav/tber :mc* about tie PR- 
MS>t ii*t of parliamentary riariidifaj s 
before u», tfaat strikes as a« beamy *«ry 
mr& v fcab>. It it the number ofiour- 
tii>ti airing to become M.P. far 
Jrei*:.d, and ef^fLcanUr enough, afl 
of tb^tu sje on tbe Ti l tra- popular ade. 
In L.'c^'i avi Sc~t!ax.* jcuruuistt 
no tool ix-ool* MP.*, ar.d it is dfcserr- 
ij)g of bote that jojraallstt are not 
L : k**l in tbe H'/^ of Commons lor xa- 
rious n-a**j*i«. Members of the House 
do uot Lite to be in eiv*e contact with 
persons alwsyt on the look oat for 
newiy and on the watch for topics of 
journal hiteresL We know, upon the 
beat authority, that in the case of cer- 
tain M.P.s contributing to daily jour- 
nals, eking out their incomes by their 
pens, the fact damaged their social 
consideration in the house — " The fel- 
low, no doubt, if able to write fluently 
enough ; but why does he not meet us 
face to face in debate ? Why does he 
attack us from the ambush of his types, 
instead of grappling with our speeches 
as we make them? He is no MP., 
but a newspaper man, using this house 
as his shop for trading purposes !" Such 
is the way that leading-article-writing 
M.P.s hare been spoken of, and 
thought of, by general and indepen- 
dent Members of the House. The la- 
bours of a journalist and an M.P. are, 
in our mind, not only inconsistent, 
but antagonistic. Journalists look too 
much to the cry of the hour and to the 
latest opinion, and MP.s ought to be 
above such considerations. M.P. jour- 
nalists will always be looked on in Par* 
liament as literary spies, as dangerous 
companions ; and official persons will, 
for various reasons, fear their ad- 
vances. We have heard this subject 
carefully discussed by literary persons 
of great experience, and by shrewd 
members of the House of Commons, 
and the parliamentary prej udice against 
journalist M.P.s, is certainly very 
strong, and in some respects founded 
in strong causes. " He is talking for 
his journal," is a sentiment enough to 
palsy the power of the most fluent 
wf Kjaker that ever was trained under the 
influence of platform applause and ad 
captandum claptrap politics. 

As the late Chief Justice said in 



raKr as wt vssdi ia aa t otter 
Of cotrat ifaercMsaiA sfieet ife pre- 
tensms of men with kujvn v~£a&h, 
rr**3 w^th rtfpcflueile partners of credit 
and c hara cter. 

But there » an efee£oa, m which a 
certain jcparnalat m a rsTYfwriV, en 
which we bare scanedung tc savj. We 
aEvk to 5ew Bos. Mr. "Gavar. 
D uffe l artecedents we seed r-ot d^^fl 
upoc^ nor ghe any reaace.5 Lsw ar- 
dently we desire to see Mr. Heavy 
Lambert, of Camasfe, ehosen in pre- 
ference to Mr. Dv£r. lie Lambert 
is a man cf high talent, and hi^h la- 
may — a Roman Catholic in religion, a 
consistent Conserratrre in politics. Re- 
collecting his former ability in Par. 
Bament, and how the Repealers winced 
under his rebukes, we should giadly 
see him MP. for Xew Ross. But 
what of Sir Thomas Redington, the 
third candidate? We will say of the 
three candidates, that, in our opinion, 
Mr. Lambert is the most eligible in 
every way; Mr. Gavan Dufly the most 
dangerous; and Sir Thomas Redington 
the most degraded! When in office 
he swallowed Lord John Russell's Dur- 
ham blister, and now makes a wry 
face, while he attempts to spit it out 
of his mouth. Lord Derby, at Mer- 
chant Tailors' Hall, declared that in 
his opinion there was no need lor Lord 
John vilifying the creed of Roman 
Catholics, and galling them about 
" mummeries of superstition.** Mr. 
Wilson Croker, in the Quarterly Re- 
view, severely rebuked Lord John for 
the offensive language he had penned. 
While high Tories thus protested 
against the virulence of Lord John 
Russell, Sir Thomas Redington pocket- 
ted the affront and the salary to- 
gether. He joined with Lord Cla- 
rendon in jury- packing, in a fashion 
without precedent. He sat for two 
years under the rule and sway of Lord 
John Russell, and now he has "the 
subh'me effrontery" to attack the very 
policy which he aided by his coun- 
tenance, and supported by holding at 
once his office and his tongue 1 Shame! 
Shame! Oh! Sir Knight of the Batb, 
with your deeply blushing riband, 
what is there in a seat in Parliament 
to tempt one born amongst the gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, thus to degrade 
himself twice over. A renegade to 
his religion when in office, A recreant 
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to his party when out of power — 
ricver did any faction ist play a more 
shameless game. Backed by the 
Imperial Executive, Sir Thomas did 
not fear to aid in punishing O'Brien 
find Meagher — guilty and mistaken, 
"but not mercenary men ; backed by 
ihe Roman Catholics of Ireland, and 
-with Lord Derby and Mr. Wilson 
Croker as witnesses to the virulence of 
the Durham Letter, he had not the 

Siirit to aid in punishing Lord John, 
ut Sir Thomas is "an honourable 
man." Pahl 

We dwell upon the importance of 
looking to the antecedents and con- 
dition m life of the candidates for Par- 
liamentary honours, because we desire 
to see an influential class of Members 
returned for Ireland. While we have 
ho sympathy with the place-begging 
crew who advertise themselves as pa- 
triots, we are painfully conscious that 
Ireland (unlike Scotland) has not re- 
ceived her fair share of the official 
honours and emoluments of the Empire 
promised to her at the Union. From 
the Colonies, the Indian Empire, and 
great departments of state nearer home, 
Irishmen have been excluded, because 
the Irish Interest has never been pro- 
perly worked in Parliament, with re- 
ference to the distribution of Indian 
and Colonial patronage. Hitherto our 
Irish Conservative Members have not 
been active enough in dealing with this 
question. It has been raised, but 
very feebly, by "popular" Members, 
without parliamentary influence or 
much personal credit. We trust that 
the Irish gentry, and those repre- 
sentatives of Ireland interested in 
sustaining their property, will not al- 
low this important question to get 
into the hands of the Mac Quirk O* La- 
titat class of Members. But in order 
that it should be properly dealt with, 
and efficiently wonted, we must have a 
class of Members, sans reprochi, who 
can give weight to any cause they 
espouse, unlike the bragaway M.P.s, 
whose notion of imparting weight to a 
subject is by sinking it ! What could 
a hundred Doctor Maurice Powers, or 
three hundred Major Blackballs do 
for Ireland? — For the Catholics they 
courted and deserted, or for the Pro- 
testants they abused? Given a class 
of Members of worse than dubious 
social position, with wives and chil- 
dren pressing upon them for aid, or 
with a cohort of London duns escorting 



them up the lobbies of the palace at 
Westminster, what can result to 
Ireland but corruption for the coun- 
try and conscience-selling class of 
Members themselves — shame and de- 
gradation to tne land that produced 
them? Who cares to hear such men 
in debate? — who listens to them, as 
they rant for the reporters' gallery, 
for a while deceiving tneir constituents 
by the exaggerated intensity of their ha- 
rangues, and the consistency of their 
votes on trivial questions — but sure to 
decamp when theDowning-street screw 
is put on them? The Maurice Power 
orMajorBlackhall class of members are 
worse than useless to Ireland; and 
unless our countrymen rouse them- 
selves, and choose a better and more 
efficient body than they have returned 
to the last Parliament, our country 
will be again doomed to suffer sorely 
for the sins of beggarly representatives, 
and the political turpitude of bribe- 
entreating humbugs, who would take 
any amount of pledges as readily as 
Cornwall smugglers would swallow a 
score of Custom-house oaths. 

Recollect, we say to the gentry of 
Ireland— to Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, that the Poor Law has been 
put upon you by the Empire, and that 
agricultural Ireland has been made to 
succumb to legislation for commercial 
and manufacturing England. You 
have now a fair claim to insist on the 
talent, energy, and enterprise of Ireland 
being admitted to Indian and Colonial 
offices in due proportion to her wealth 
and population. In that respect, as 
we will show at another time, she has 
been scandalously treated, and by none 
worse than by the Whigs. In Scot- 
land the younger sons, in early life, 
get promotion m India and the Colo- 
nies, and they often return to repur- 
chase their family estates, sustain their 
names, and assist their native land. 
The system, founded by Dundas, con- 
tinues to this day; and we must in 
Ireland resolve that our public men 
should open for their pauperised coun- 
try a new vein of ore, by insisting upon 
their constitutional and imperial right 
to certain Colonial and Indian "dig- 
gings, " from which they have hitherto 
been debarred. We hear much of the 
West Indian and East Indian interests, 
of the Bank interest, the Dock interest, 
and the Shipping interest ; but we do not 
hear of the Irish Interest — though our 
cars arc stunned with cries of " the 
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Brigade," " the Catholic Hierarchy," 
&c, &c Alas! it is in that flatulent 
and noisy school of politics, dealing in 
words and platform speeches, and 
tows at hustings and pilgrimages to 
the Defence Association, that the dan. 
ger really lies of our Roman Catholic 
countrymen (more particularly) being 
caught by sound, to the neglect of sub- 
stance. The bragaxoay class of Mem- 
bers will give pledges and break them ; 
ranting in opposition to-day, and cut- 
ting to the Colonies on the morrow, bel- 
lowing all the louder when they are 
more resolved to bilk their party. 
Sorry would we be to suppose that our 
Roman Catholic countrymen would 
not aspire to elevating the intellectual 
honour of Ireland. For our own ge- 
neration they can point to the illus- 
trious poet, whose memory Ireland 
honours, and to some other distin- 
guished names. But after subtracting 
the names of O'Connell and Sheil, we 
press upon them, in no ungenerous 
spirit, that they have, either through 
carelessness or good-natured credulity, 
allowed a whole class of Members to 
get into the House of Commons, whose 
performances have not been credit- 
able to the fame of Ireland. We are 
sorry to say that clamour, and a few 
clerical agitators, have done more to 
return candidates to Parliament, than 
considerations of public duty or sound 
principles of patriotism. 

Take the case of Mr. Anstey, elected 
for Youghal, in 1847. It is a sample 
of the mode in which the popular party 
has managed its affairs, and consulted 
for the interests of the community. He 
was, or said he was, a convert to the 
Roman Catholic creed. What his real 
opinions were it is not of the slightest 
consequence to inquire. He went over 
to Youghal, armed with a letter of in- 
troduction to the priests, and set up as 
a candidate, in opposition to the Duke 
of Devonshire. The Duke, like many 
of his party, had a morbid partiality for 
his cousins, and resolved to put them 
in for Youghal. It so happened that 
the Protestants of that ancient and 
loyal town thought that the Duke 
ought to pay more regard to their feel- 
ings, and introduce to them candidates 
more personally interested in the wel- 
fare of Ireland than mere men of 
fashion, even though they should bear 
the honoured name of Cavendish. They 
would have been anxious to accommo- 
date the Duke, perhaps, if he had met 



them half-way, but they had no notion 
of being treated as mere serfs, and, 
accordingly, they declined to vote for 
his Grace's nominee, nor can our read- 
ers be surprised at such conduct on the 
part of the Protestants of Youghal. Mr. 
Anstey easily obtained the seat by the 
active support given to him by the cre- 
dulous Roman Catholics of the town, 
who believed in his truth. During, and 
subsequent to his candidature, his fa- 
vourite subject of invective was Lord 
Palmerston, whom he attacked with 
the most apparently sincere antipathy. 
What has Mr. Anstey done for Ireland? 
— and how did he redeem the pledges 
given at the hustings ? The newspa- 
pers recorded, in summary terms, the 
substance of his pointless and almost 
endless harangues. Whateverjpreten- 
sions to a parliamentary reputation Mr. 
Anstey possessed, were pulverised in 
ten minutes by one of the shortest and 
happiest replies ever made in Parlia- 
ment — the terse and pithy rejoinder of 
the late Mr. Sheil ; and the newspapers 
have not failed to inform us of the fre- 
quency of Mr. Anstey as a guest at 
Lady Palmerston *s receptions! Cer- 
tainly we must admit that the same au- 
thorities do very often record a selec- 
tion of strange names at those fashion- 
able assemblies. It was a maxim of 
Cardinal De Retz that " politicians 
neither love nor hate ;" and Lord Pal- 
merston chooses his guests so queerly 
with regard to their personal antece- 
dents towards himself, that he would 
seem to be a witness to the truth of the 
Cardinal's maxims. Because, at first 
sight, it does seem as odd to read of 
Mr. Anstey being a guest at Lord Pal- 
merston's, as if we heard of Mr. Dis- 
raeli spending a season at Drayton 
Manor, or Mr. Reynolds being on a 
visit to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
But, doubtless, Lord Palmerston knows 
well why he invited the Member for 
Youghal to his reunions. 

But our readers will ask what is the 
practical cure for this state of things ? 
We say, in reply, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics, for their own interests and ho- 
nour, as well as for the credit of their 
native land, should be induced to com- 
bine with the Protestant gentry of 
this island in returning as many I>er- 
byites as possible to the next Parlia- 
ment. Tne Whigs, as a party, are 
utterly extinct. Their cousinhood may 
survive to be snappish in opposition, 
and to coquet with Radical agitaton> 
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but as a party they are gone. It 
would be beyond the genius of a 
Chatham to revive them, even if such 
a man were to condescend to their 
alliance ; and assuredly neither Lord 
John Russell nor Earl Grey have 
aught of Chatham in their natures. 
The great Tory party, true to its na- 
tional instincts, now is upheld, not 
less by the support of its powerful 
friends and adherents, than by the ge- 
neral distrust of the insincere and 
shuffling Whigs. The Whigs are ut- 
terly ruined. Lord John Kussell is 
hated by half of his party, for his 
ruinous leadership of the Opposition. 
In such circumstances, the only party 
that can be formed for Ireland is one 
in alliance with the property, the 
talent, and established respectability of 
the country. Nothing could be more 
injurious than to return to the House 
of Commons needy adventurers; bar- 
risters without independence, briefs, 
or clients; or attornies hunting for 
registrarships, et hoc genus omne. It 
is the boast of the ministerial party 
in Ireland that they can point in the 
House of Commons to the Attorney 
and Solicitor- General for Ireland, as 
men who uphold the character of the 
country for talent. While we write, 
-we learn that Mr. Butt's great powers 
have found a sphere suitable for their 
exertion in Parliament. It was a 
movement in advance, that certain in- 
fluential parties in the northern portion 
of this island overleaped mere family 
feelings, and selected Sir Emerson 
Tennent for a seat in Parliament. 
Mere territorial influence, without a 
recognition of active talents, would be 
injurious to the best interests of pro- 
perty in Ireland ; and we tell the no- 
bility and landlords of Ireland that 
it is not enough' to rely, in choos- 
ing Members, to look to rent-rolls 
and high station, but that talent and 
aptitude for parliamentary life must 
also be regarded. Lord Claude Ha- 
milton has shown himself very ready 
and skilful in debate, and is one of the 
most rising Members in the House. 
Lord Naas, by his vigilance for the in- 
terests of Ireland, and his thorough 
business habits, has gained general re- 
spect. Mr. G. A. Hamilton's abilities 
and character are universally appre- 
ciated ; and we could wish that more 
Members, resembling them in assiduity 
and zeal, were sent to London to take 
charge of " The Irish Interest." Let 



the independent Roman Catholics ally 
themselves, at the coming contest, with 
the Ministerial p^arty, and they will 
strengthen those influences which can 
alone raise Ireland from her depressed 
condition, and subdue those noxious 
elements of sectarian ascendancy, which 
" Brigades " and " Defence Associ- 
ations" would perpetuate, for the sake 
of stipendiary advantages to adventur- 
ers in agitation, and to the degrading 
profit of despicable caterers to religious 
discord, and cringing slaves to ultra- 
montane absolutism. 

In conclusion, we can only say that 
we have dealt with the subject on 
public grounds, and might, if we had 
thought fit, have written with great 
severity of the conduct of certain 
M.P.s, whose offences we leave to be 
dealt with by their constituents. We 
sincerely hope that the popular mind 
is not so intoxicated with faction as to 
be utterly incapable of distinguishing 
between good and bad candidates on * 
the hustings. We have written on a 
painful topic, and have reluctantly 
been obliged to use the language of 
reprehension. We will, however, wind 
up with a story, which can point a 
moral as well as raise a laugh at the 
absurdity of political intoxication. 
There was a certain publican who 
kept a house of entertainment not far 
from Leixlip. He realised a small 
fortune by selling inferior porter to 
his customers when drunk. It so 
"happened that when the brewery of 
"D. O'Connell and Company" was 
started, he became a customer of the 
concern, which for a brief period ob- 
tained an ephemeral success over that 
of Guinness and Co., the D'Arcys, 
Thunders, and other non-political 
brewers. The O'Connell beverage, 
however, was not thought so palat- 
able or nourishing; and, like many 
of his order, the publican had a 
quantity of it left on his hands. 
However, late on a Sunday night, 
when his house would be crowded 
with sots, he would whisper his faith- 
ful Terry—" Are the boys drunk yet ?" 
" Not yet entirely, Sir, but they soon 
will be." In half an hour after, Terry 
would return with the welcome intel- 
ligence of "the boys" being fairly 
drunk." " Then tip 'em the Caimeli, 
you divil—tip 'em the Cormell; they'll 
nxoer know the differ 'twixt thai and 
the Guinness f" And so the publican 
got rid of his unsaleable porter. Let 
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not the people of Ireland imitate the 
sot3 of Leixlip, and so far be politi- 
cally inebriate as not to know the 
difference between genuine Irish gen- 
tlemen, anxious to uphold the charac- 
ter of the country, and promote the 
happiness of all classes, and a wretch- 
ed, venal gang of adventurous scamps, 



elbowing their way into Parliament- 
skulking to Downing-street — shunned 
in London society ; without eloquence, 
genius, or virtue; anxious to run— - 
not the race of fame and honour, bat 
that vile race in which the Power and 
Blackhall hacks of faction have borne 
away the prizes of salary and shake 1 



NOTE ON THE QUSBN'S 00LLBGB8. 

Since the letter on the Queen's Colleges was printed, the Triennial Visitations of 
the Queen's Colleges have been held. The following account of the result of these 
inquiries is given by the learned Ex- Lord Chancellor of Ireland, at the close of 
the Visitation in the Galway College, as reported by the Gakoay Vin di c a tor .-— 

" Ex-Chancellor Brady, in closing the proceedings, said, that the Visitors had now been 
at the three institutions — in Belfast, in Cork, and in Galway ; and that they had found all 
three admirably calculated to carry out the object for which they had been founded, namely, 
to impart a sound and valuable education to the young men of the country. They had 
heard from the President of each that good order reigned among them ; and the Deans of 
Residences in each had reported favourably as to the degree of attention paid by the students 
to their religious duties. The Visitors had found the Professors engaged in the discharge of 
the duties of their several offices. There was this gratifying circumstance, that in the whole 
round of visitation, there had been no complaint laid before them on the grounds of the 
morals of any individual in any of the departments. There had been questions submitted to 
them arising out of the construction of the statutes, which latter were of recent en unc ia tio n, 
and subject to difference as to their scope and meaning ; but there had been no complaint 
made before them, affecting the moral character of any individual. They had heard from 
the Deans of Residences, in Belfast, and Cork, and here, the moat satisfactory account at to 
the attention paid by the students to their religious duties ; and from all they had seen, and 
all the inquiries they had made, they had demonstration of the wisdom of those by whom 
the institutions were founded, both as to the general plan of education, and the agents whom 
they had chosen to put it in operation." 
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